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This  is  h -series 'of  publications  on*mental  health 
services  research  and  development.  The  purpose  of  the 'series  is  to 
offer  assistance  to  persons  working  toward  continually  increased 
effectiveness  of  delivering  mental  health  contributions  to  people  in 
need.  Reflected  in  all  publications  in  the  series  is  |»  three-phase 
process  of  services  improvement  through  planning  for  creative  change. 
"Information  Sources  and  How  to. Use  Them"  consists  of  two  parts:  (1) 

search  services  and  (2)  indexes  to  the  periodical  literature.  "A 
Distillation  of  Principles  on  Research  Utilization"  (Volume  I) 
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refined  techniques  of  change  through  knowledge  utilization. 
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Planning  for  Creative  Change  in  Mental*  Health  Services:  INFORMATION  SOURCES  AND  HOW  TO.  USE  Til  KM 


ERRATA 


Please  substitute  the  following  phone,  number  for.  the  one  listed  - 
on  page  11,  column  1,  under  the.  NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR 
MENTAL  HEALTH  INFORMATION:  301/443-4533.  ' 


\ 1 


Please  substitute  the* following  text,  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
for  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  beginning  on  page  13,  coluiiin  2: 


NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Va.  22151.  1 
Phone  703/32 1-854 3 . , v4- 


WHAT*  IT  PROVIDES  ■ ' ' * * *' 

The  National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS)  serves  as  a focal  point  for  the  collection 
announcement,  and  dissemination  of  unclassified  U.S.  Government-sponsored, research  and  develop-’ 
mept  reports,  and  translations  of  foreign  technical  literature  to  the  scientific,  technical  and 

iSf  fl  ^°re  thon ■1?°  Govern">ent  departments  and  agencies  presently  use  the 

NTIS  facilities  to  disseminate  -their  reports.  Some  45,000  reports  and  translations  enter  tlie 
collection  each  year.  • The  collection  now  includes  more  'than  050,000  titles.  * 

Documents  are  announced  in  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  (CRA) j a journal  of  abstracts' 
and  its  companion  volume,  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS  INDEX  (GRI) , issued  twice  a month:  GOVERNMENT 
REPORTS  TOPICAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS  (GRTA) .,  “organized  in  36  serrate  .categories  . providing  a 

MrNTe^nD?rtetj°d  t0,  S“rvey  the  flbv!  of  information,  $5  a year,  per  category;  FAST  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT SERVICE,  descriptive  reviews  of  selected  reports,  (about  10  percent  of  the  collection) 
comp  e y su  ject  system  of  57  categories,  issued  ps  warranted,  intended  to  provide  inimedia'tt 
access _to  reports  reviewed  by  technologists  for  their  significance  to  science  and  industry 
(any  of  all  categories,  $5  per  year). 

DATA  HLES  -y  As  part  of  its  continuing  dissemination  of  information  program,  NTIS  offers 
magnetic  tapes  with  information  pertinent  to  various  business  and  scientific  fields  of 
interest.  . Tapes  are  in  BCD  mode  and  are  available  as:  1)  7 track,  556  dr  .,800  characters 

SUL}®!*  ('pi>’  ,°?d  0r  ^yen-parity;  or  2)  9 trirack,  800  cpi,  odd  parity.  Currently  tapes  are 
available  in  highly  specialized  categories.  A complete  listing  is  available  on  request. 


HOW  TO  USE  IT  - ' v * ' 

Any  user  who  anticipates  frequent  utilization  of, NTIS  services  should  have  access  to  the 
.publications  listed  above.  All  report's  should  be  ordered  by  accession ’number . If  the  number 
is  not  known,  furnish. the  complete  title  exactly  as  published.  Include  any  other  identifying 
information,  such  as  the  contract. number,  sponsoring  Federal  agency,  author  of  teport:  or 
cite  the  sourpe  of  information.  \ i ' ~ 

PAPER- COPY  PRICES.  (The  standard  pricing  policy  used  by  NTIS  iA  charging  for  reports  re- 

«vnnC  in!"  paper  copy  is  b?sed  on  Paf>e  count  of  the  document  as  follows:  1 to  300  pages 
$3.00;  .01  to- 600  pages,  $6.00;  601  to  900  palges,  $9.00.  Documents  which  are  outside  this 
page  range,  or  have  been  obtained  by  special  agreement  between  NTIS  and  the  sponsoring  agency, 
are  priced  individually  at  a /.nn-cfnnHnr-a  . ° . 
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^vid^lyata  ',on-standard.o.rice.  Two  years  after-onsoun memoir- 
“the  ^5.00,  ?bTuU7  at^^TTtRJTprice  category  are  priced  at  $6.00.  . 

n Microfiche  Prices.  Microfiche  on  a demand  basis  is  priced  at  95  cents  per  document. 
Documents  available  on  standing  order  through  the  NTIS  Selective  Dissemination  of  Microfiche 
(SDM)  service  are ^priced  at  35  cents  per  document./  , 

NHSearch  - A new  computer  information  retrieval  service!  Answers  specific ‘search  questions 
with  selected  abstracts  from  NTIS  file  of  over  200,000  Government-funded  reports  collected 
since.  1964.  Abstracts  are  printed  on  4x6.1ndex  cards,  shows  the  report  title,  date, ’corporate 
author  and  personal  author,  number  of  pages,  accession  number  for  ordering,  and  price-  as  well 
As  the  abstract  itself.  •=  Each  NTISearch  Report  of  relevant  abstracts  is  mailed  irt  a handy 
storage  paejeet.  NTISearch  fee:  $25.00>per  question.  ’ y 
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Planning  for' Creative  Change  in  Mental  Health  Services : * INFORMATION  SOURCES  AND  HOW  TO'USK  THEM 
• » , • . 

r ERRATA' 

. * * * 

■ J Please  add  the  following  text  to  page  3,  column  1:  • 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Psychological  Abstracts  Information  Services* 

1200  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.  , Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Phone:  202/833-  .28.  * ’■■■ 

WHAT  IT  PROVIDES  V . - \ * . * « 

• Through  machine-1- readable  tapes,  the  association  provides  computer  access  to  the  world’s 
literature  in  psychology  and  related  disciplines,  as7 published  in  Psychological  Abstracts  (PA) 
over  the  past  5. years.  This  material  includes  classification  codes  designating  major  .areas 
within  psychology,  controlled  index  terms,  ’’free"  index  phrases,  bibliographic  information 
and  full  abstracts^  The  tapes  contain  about  100} 000  records,  with  about  24,000  records  being 
added  each  y*ear.  . * v * ’ 0 ' . ’ 

Tapes  are‘  available  to  information  centers  through  PAT ELL  (PA  'fapg  Edition  Lease  or 
Licensing),  while  organizations  may  access  the  data  base  through  a -service  called  PADAT  (PA  ' 
Direct  Access  Terminal)  and  individuals  may  submit  written  search  requests  to  PASAR  (PA  Search 
and  Retrieval).  Both  PADAT  and  PASAR  enable  searching  with  haturdl  language  as  well  as  index' 
codes?  and*  any  or  all  ftprtions  of  the  records,  including  fu/l  abs  tracts ,,  may  be  retrieved’. 

HOW  TO  USE  IT  , * ' 

PASAft’ is  accessible  by  mail.  The  individual  fills'  out  a search  request  form,  making  a 
specific  statement  of  his  information  requirement , and  sends  it  to  th<£  association  *so  central 
office,  where  a search  analyst  processes  the  request  on-line  in  an  interactive- mod.e  with  the 
.data  base.-  Request  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  central  office  or  from  a reefent  issue  bfv  J 
PA.  The  product  of  the  search  is  a computer  print-out  •of  bibliographic  citations  witfi  full 
texts  of  abstracts,  which  is  sent  to  the  requester.  Average  costs  of  a PASAR"  search 'arc* 
between  $40  and  $60,  based  on  a $15  processing  fee  plus  $2.2?  per  minute  computer  tirne^  *with- 
a maximum  charge  of  $95  for  a specific  search;  \ 

Through  PADAT,  the  researcher  conducts  his  own  search  oh  V computer  terminal  located  'at 
his  own  facility.  This  method  allows  him  to  browse  personally  through  the  records,  mocfifyilig. 
,his  search  as  he  obtains  information  from  the  data  base. a Output  may  be  printed  on-line  if 
a hard-copy  type  terminal  (such  as  a teletype)  is  used;  otherwise,  output  may  be  printed 
off-line  at  the  compute*}  facility  and  mailed  to  the  researcher,  for  the  institution  with  a 
computer  terminal,  a PADAT  subscription  fee  of  $25  per  month  allows  computer  use  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  minute,  so  that  costs  of1  an  average  search  are  reduced..  A minimum  of  1 hour's  use 
\>er  month  is  required.  Acceptable  terminals  may  be  leased  for'  $85  per  month. 

Through  PATELL,  an  annual  lease  allows  use  of  the  PA  tapes  by  an  institution's  personnel, 
while  a licensing  agreement  permits  the  institution  to  offer  services  to  others..  The  tapes 
are* distributed* quarterly.  The  price  for  leasing  the  1971  tapes  is  $3,000,  with  the  previous 
year's  tapes  being  $2,000  and  other  previpus  years'  tapes  being  $800  each.  One  must  lease* 
the  current- tape  editipn  to  retain  use  ,of  previously  leased  tapes*. 

i . * . 

COMMENT  # 

These  services  can  provide  rapid  retrieval  of  worldwide  behavioral  and  social  science 
citations  and  abstracts  wiJrh  a_hlgh  degree  of  relevancy  to  the  user's  specif ic'need^ - 
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Information  Sources  and  How  to  Use  Them  nn  * - 
publications  on  mental  health  services  research  and  f * ,SeMe?  °f  Institute 
pose  of  the  series  is  to  offer  assistanpp  in d dey?loPment-  The  pur- 
ually  increased  effectiveness  of  HpHv  • persons  -working  toward  contin- 
people  in  ne?d.  °f  dehvenn*  mei>tal  h^lth  contributions  to 

Reflected  in  all  publications  in  the  series  is  a »h»<>  nk 
services  improvement  through  planning  for  creative  cha  j^  P.r0CeM  * 

(1) . Identification  of  problems  and’needs  for  change  in  service* 

* mefit  of  for7a7aro^oaches°in 'front  Hnt" SitoVe^t 

■ . m -°-r,lde  <Ur""°"  f0r  <*-»  ‘•  solve 

<*»**.  Conclusions,  issued ' several  ' 

Information  Source,  and  SoJtoUsTnm'i^off'^'T'  Tli'S  publica‘ion. 
health  workers  seeking  naJLoJLnl  ^'  “°?*red  as  an  aid  *9  mental 

section  lhe  UaZ"  on *5  ""W*  literature'  A 
planning  original  research  no  1 haa  been  «Mhes*d  to  those 

techniques.  va  ive  mental  health  services  delivery 

, ‘ it  9 

<3>  ^ t,,e ^ ^movsatlemm thresh 

^ n'one  ushers  little 

to  techniques  of  planned  change  addrpsop . Utlllzat*on  have  beep  devoted 
tors/practitioners.  For  persons  wishing  t Gk2°  consu  •tants  artd  administra- 
with  the  utilization  of  knowledge  ing  nr^TeJ^ore  thorou^h,y  familiar  * 
Principles  on  Research  Utilization  is  offer^W^^’  i Distillation  °f 
foster  continued  investigations  in  w>f?  ff®rad‘  W.,th  the  hoPe  that  it  will 

* knowledge  utilization  An  Anvntntej  pSt  echniques  of  change  through 

has  been  issued  as  a part  of  this  series  * Wgraplly  on  Resea™h  Utilization 

Dr  ■ ' Ed ward  M.  Glaser  and  his 
prehensive  inventory  of  inform,  r ^rch  Institute  for  compiling  the  com- 
part of  the  activities  of  Contract  No^-SV^r  at*waI  WHS  prepared  as 
Health.  However,  it  had  not  bppn  * - ^ • \1  National  Institute  of  Mental 

Glasctaud  hissMcou«"ved^h.  P™duCt  of  tb*  contract.  Dr. 

the  held.  All  dal^„“Ehrm,t  „„ *“d  il  ou!  for  ‘he  beneflt  of 

■ organizations  themselves  Sincere  nrin  °urces  were  provided  by  the  source 
-their cooperation ^“rrvWinX d«aTe  1 dUC  lhcm’  •”'»’  *» 

subsequent  checking  and  editing  the  tab"  *°  f s‘andard  pattern,  but 
Mrs.  Carrie  Lee  Rothgeb  „f  1?”Ch  ^Mr  s"vi“8'- 

mueh  valuable  help  i„  last-minute  updating 

: - ' " ' ' 8 • 
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Information  Sources  and  Ho%o  to  Use  Them 

reviewing  the  entire  manuscript.  The  Project  Officer  for  the  contract  was 
Mrs  Irma  S/Lan'n,  who  heads  the  NIMH  Research  Implementation  Section 
Without  her  original  conception  of  the  phasic  project' for  which  the  contract 
w^s  awardeOer  continual  encouragement  of  the, plan -for  -a  manual  on 
sources  of  information,  and  her  editing  and  management  of  the  manuscript 
for  Dublication,  this  document  would  not  have  become  available.  •• 


Howard  R.  Davis," Pii.D.  . 

• . • * 

. Chief,  Mental  Health 
' Services  Development 

Branch,  Division. of 
.Mental  Health  Service  > 
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Printed  sources  of  information  have  not,  up  until  now,  held  the  place  they 
might  in  the  improvement  of  mental  health  services.  Roberts  and  Larsen, 
studying  instances  of  innovation,  concluded ^hat  written-material  stimulates 
less  innovation  than  does  informal  contact.1  More  change  is  given  direction 
. on  .the  basis  of  experience  than  by  use  of  research  findings.  In  only  8.7 
* ’ percent  of  the  instanqes  were  printed  materials  the  stimulus  for  innovations. 
Computerized  retrievql.systems  were  rarely  used  in  designing  innovations. 

* Glaser  and  Ross  star  Jed  their  investigation  at  the  other  end;'  specifically, 
they  surveyed  the  impact  of  two  publications  in- prestigious  professional 

journals  which  reported;  research  on  a weekend  hospital  model.2  "Only  5 
percent  bf  the  potential  user  audience  had-familiarity  with  the  model,  and- 
not  all  of  those  through  reading  the  journals.  . - ' 

One  of  the  problems  with  uping  printed  material  as  .a  basis  for  change— 
c the  major  problem  according  to  Roberts  and  Larsen — is  the  combined  orie 
. ' of  the  multiplicity  of  sources  add  the  time  required  to  coyer  them.  This' 
reference  manual  has  bedn  compiled  to  allow  the  reader  to  quickly  identify 
~and  use  those  sources  most  relevant  to  his  specific  needs. 

, Paster,  more  systematic  use  of  information  sohrcfis" should  help  lead  to  a 
greater  utilization  of  their  potential  in  the  improvement  of  menial  health 
Services.  However,  exposure  to  information  alone  does  not  necessarily  lead 
(to  adoption  of  innovations.  In  the  Glaser  and  Ross  study  referrgd  to  above, 
special  efforts  were  made  to  selectively  disseminate  an  attractive  brochure 
describing  the 'weekend  hospital  model.  A folldwup  inquiry  called  further 
attention  to  the  document.  Subsequent  .sampling'  indicated  that  the  propor- 
tion of  potential  users  who  were  familiar  with  the  model  at  that  time  had 
"risei^ to  55  percent.  Still,  none  of -the  facilities  surveyed  adopted  the  model, 
even  when  such  a service  was  clearly  needed..  , ‘ • 

The  solution  to  effective  use  of  information  may  lie  in  the  employment  of 
planned  change  techniques.  Fairweather.  found  that  after  publication  of  a 
..  . , book,  plus  other  dissemination  efforts,  on.  a community  lodge  model  'for 
self-help  by.  chronic  mental  patients  only  one  hospital  had  adopted  the 
plan.3  6ut  after  an  experiment  with  special  techniques  to  promote  kriowl- 

* edge  utilization, -25:  hospitals  had  initiated  the  plan)' or  had  indicated  an 
intention  to  do  so.  Following  2 years  of  advocacy  Joi  more’ effective  dis- 
semination and  project  utilization  practices,  the  adoption  rate  for  NIMH 
applied  research  project -results  more  than  doubled. 

The  approach  to  planned  change  recommended  here  b^ins  with  system- 
atic monitoring  and  assessing  needs  for  change.  (Rather  surprisingly,  again 

• according  to  the  Roberts  and  L'K.sen  ’study,  only  20.S  percent  of  persons 

- • developing  innovations  had  done  so  in  response  to  an  identified  need.)  The 

p "NIMH-publ ication ' G se  ojt  "Progra/fi  Evaluation  oHejrs  some  suggestions  on 

" • techniques  of  frontline  program  evaluation.  An  annotated  bibliography  on 
program  evalbation  also  is  included.  " . • 

* ; The  second  step  toward  innovation  through  planned  changj*  is  searching 
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Information  Sources  and  How' to  Use.  Them  . 

» * - . 

for  information^  Even  with  the  use  of  this ‘reference  manual  that  may  not 
always  be  a fruitful  endeavor.  Many  who  develop  innovative  mental  health 
service  techniques  do  riot  -publish  them.,' For  that  reason,  consultation 
resources  are  included' in  this  inventory.  Even  when -’research  reports  or 
descriptions  presenting  new  programs  are  found,  sefjdom  will  they  match' 
.ideally  with  the  circumstanced  at  one's  own  facility.  So^  thfe  information 
yielded  by  most  of  the  sourceslisted  in  this  manual  may  at  best  represent 
helpful  ingredients  for  creative  planning  of  the  innovation  needed*.  * 

The<  third  step  in  the  recommended  planned  ' change  * process  is  the 
employment  of  special  technique  of  adoption.  The  reader  may  find  useful 
some  of  the  points  outlined  in  the  NIMH  publication  & Manual  onMeseareh . 
Utilization.  That  mariual  contains  a checklist  of  the  factors 'which  determine 
successful  adoption  of  change.  v ' ° “ 
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SEARCH  SERVICES  . 


CENTER  OF  ALCOHOL  STUDIES,  Rutgers 
, University,  New  ’ Brunswick,  NJ.  98903. 

Phone : 201/247-1766,  Ext.  2383. 

‘ • * \ 

What  it  provides  • n * 

The  center,  aided  by  a^grant  from  NIMH,, 
collects,  classifies  and  abstracts'  scientific  litera- 
ture on  alcohol  and  alcoholism.  It  maintains  the 
Master  Catalog  of  Alcohol^  Literature  (more 
thyan  100,000  classified  references  in  all  major 
languages)  and  the  Classified  Abstract  Archive 
of  the  Alcohol  Literature  y(CAAAL) . CAAAL 
consists  of  more  thaft  10,000  English  language 
abstracts  dealing  with  the  world  literature  since  ■ 
1939  (and  with  sejected  topics  before  that  date), 
with  a topical  indekppublished  on  edge-notched 
sortitig  cards  for  rapid  retrieval. 

Its  publications  are:  .Quarterly  Journal  of" 
Studies  on  Alcofyol;  International  Biblio'grapliy 
°f  Studies  on  Alcohol;  CAAAL  Manual;  Mono- 
graphs of  the.  Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  Stud- 
ies; Alcoholism  Treatment  Digest.  . 

The  Center  answers  inquiries,  prepares  topical  ' 
bibliographies  from  CAAAL  and  provides  pho- 
tocopies of  abstracts  and  library  materials  for  a 
fee.  ‘ ' 

How_to_  use  it 

_ Written  inquiries  are  preferred.  Retrospective 
bibliographies  can  be  prepared  on  highly  specific 
topics ; questions,  should  therefore  be  formu- 
lated in  fullest  possible  detail:  The  Subject  Index 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  . Alcohol 
may  be'  used  as  an  immediate  guide- to  recent 
world) literature.  CAAAL  has  67  depositories  in 
the  United  States;  Canada  and  fs  other  coun- 
tries which  cai/be  used  directly  for  accession  to 
bibliography  aqd  abstracts.  CAAAL  headquar- 
ters (at  the  above  address)  will  supply  the  ad- 
dress of  the  nearest  depositories,  and  advice  on 
searching  procedure  if  requested.  Use  of  the 
Center’s  special  library,  including  CAAAL  and 
collections  of  books,  periodicals  and  full-text 
copies,  is  available  to  visiting  researchers.  A 
pamphlet  describing  the  documentation  and  ser- 
vices of  the  Center  may  be  obtained  on  request 
to  the  above  address. 

Comment  rt  i 

i . . - 

This  is  a useful  resource  for  comprehensyte 
information  in  a specialized  field. 


DEFENSE  DOCUMENTATION  CENTER: 

Building  No.  6,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 

Va.  22314.  Phone : 202/694-6900.  ‘ 

What  it  provides 

The  Defense  Documentation  Center  (DDC) , a 
field  activity  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agqncy  of 
i the  Department  of  Defense,  makes  available 
from  one  central  depository  thousands  of  re- 
search and  development  reports  produced  each 
year  by  U.S.  military  organizations  and  their 
contractors! ' 

Although  originally  cre'ated  to  serve  the 
military,’  DDC  services  -are  ‘ available  to  all 
Federal  Government  agencies  and  to  theii^  con- 
tractors, subcontractors  and.  grantees.  However, 
a registration  procedure's  required  prior  to  sub- 
* mitting  requests  for  service.  , % 

The  Center’s  technic^reportv collection  cur- 
rently totals  more  than  960,000  titles.  Those 
accessioned  since  March" 1963)  about  600,000,  are 
under  computer  consol  for  quick  retrieval. 
Almost  all  areas  of  science  and  technology  are. 
included.  ‘ V 

DDC  announces  the  existence  and  availability 
of  documents . accessioned  through  its  own  an- 
nouncement publication  and  through  arinounce- 
mentWedia  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Wmle  DDC  is  a major  source  of  doodfnenta  on 
completed  research  and  development,  it  also  is  a 
central  source  of  management  and  status  infor- 
mation on  Defense  R & D in  progress.  The 
Center’s  major  enort  in  this  area,  the  kesearch 
and  Technology  Work  Unit  Information  System) 
is  designed  to  serve  scientists,  engineers  and 
managers  in  the  Federal  R & D community 
with  an  automated  rapid  retrievaf’capability. 

Essentially,  the  purpose  of  thesR  & T Work 
Unit  Information  System  it  to  provide  the 
means  to  determine  quickly  who.  is  doing  what 
research  for  whom,  when,  where  ’and  how. 
Approximately  25  data  fields  are  used  .to  de- 
scribe each  work  unit,  the  logical  segment  of  an 
R.  & T.  effort  chosen  by  local  management  for 
purposes  of  technical  control.  The  information  is 
computerstored  to  permit  retrieval  in  a wide 
variety  of  logical  combinations  of  the  data  ele- 
ments. 
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How  to  use  it  ' ' ' 

• f.>  ■ 

Organizations  registered  for  DDC  Services 
may  requesjt  copies  of  the  technical  reports  in 
either  full-size  or  microform.  Technical  reports 
accessioned  by  DDC  since  August  1965  are 
stored  on  microfiche;  documents  accessioned 
earlier  are  stored  on  microfilm.  _ 

The  Center  assesses  a $3  service  charge  for 
paper  copies  of  technical  reports  which'  are  avail- 
able in  microfiche.'  This  is  presently  the  only 
charge  assessed  for  any  DDC  service. 

Authority  to  provide  a document  is  deter- 
mined by  the  security  classification  of  the  report 
and  by  any  release  limitations  imposed  by  the 
source  of  the  report.  Such  limitations  are  used 
to  protect  patent  or  proprietary  rights,  to  min- 
imize the  liability  of  the  Gdvernment’  and  its 
employees.  * ' ' ,• 

Although  only  registered  organization^  can 
obtain  documents  from  DDC,  unclassified  gov- 
ernment reports  Are  available,  at  a fee,  to  any- 
one through  the  ^Clearinghouse  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  Spring- 
field,  Va.  22151. 

Data  from  the  work  unit  information  system 
are  available  in  a variety  of  formats  to  Defense 
components  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Limited 
access  to  the  data  bank  is  available  to  contrac- 
tors and  grantees  of  Federal  agencies  through 
the  use  of  a single,  fixed  format  report. ■» 

Requests  for  registration  pamphlets  or  for 
additional  information  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Defense  Documentation  Center,  Attention: 

. "DDC-L,  Building  No.  5,  Cameron  Station,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

* I ' . f 

\ Comment 

As  would  be  expected,  a rpajority  of  DDC 
material  is  not  relevant  to  mental  health  but  the 
. ^ Center's  subject  field  “Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences*'  has  subheadings  in  psychology  (in 
t individual  am)  group  behavior)  as  well  as  in 
sociology ,vwhich  might  provide  information  of 
relevance  to  those  in  the  mental  health  field.  .• 
h • . 

\ ' DIRECT  ACCESS’ TO  REFERENCE  INFOR- 

MATION: A XEROX  SERVICE  (DATRIX), 

0 300  N.  Zeeb  Rd.  University  Microfilms,  Xerox 
Corp.,*Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106.  Phone:  313/ 
761-4700. 
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What  it  provides  •* 

DATRIXprovides  access  to  doctoral  disserta- 
tions written  at  more  than  160  participating 
universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
c When . the  service  - was  inaugurated  (July  1, 
1967),  it  .had  a data  base  of  126,000  doctoral 
dissertations, ♦covering  a period  from  1938-67. 
. It  was  planned  that  approximately "90 of  all 
dissertations  currently. being  written  would  be 
added  to  that  base.  ' ' 

DATRIX  performs  a search  of  the  data  base; 
retrieves  bibliographic  references;  provides  a 
printed  listing  with  cross-references  to  Disser- 
tation Abstracts,  a monthly  service  of  Universi- 
ty Microfilms  Library  Services  which  publishes, 
arranged  by  subject,  abstracts  of  recently  com- 
pleted dissertations ; supplies  microfilm  or 
xerographically-reproduced.  bound  copies  of 
complete  dissertations.  - > 

How  to  use  it 

DATRIX  requests  that  users  of  its  service 
provide  them  with  a clearly  descriptive  summary 
of  the  subject  field  or  research  goals  to  help  them 
search  for  the  most  relevant  references.  A sim- 
ple order  form  is  provided  to  aid  the  user  in 
formulating  his  requests. 

. The  following  charges  are  made:  computer 
search  and  listing  of  references — $5  per  inquiry 
including  the  first'  10'  references,  10  cents  for 
each  additional  reference,  complete  catalog  of 
' dissertation  references,  comprising  one  or  more 
desired  academic  fields — special  order  (write 
University  Microfilms  Library  Services  for  pric- 
-ing  information);  choice  of  35  mm.  positive 
microfilm  of  dissertation  (1(4  cent  per  page, 
$3  minimum)  or  paper'  copy  reproduced  xero- 
graphically  from  microfilm  (4(4  cents  per  page, 
$3  minimum). 

Comment 

This  service  provides  prompt  access  to  a use- 
ful body  of  research,  and  makes  a retrospective 
search  feasible.  Listing  of  references  and  dis- 
sertation copies  become  the  property  of  the  sub- 
scriber. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  INFORMA- 
TION CENTER  (ERIC) : Office  of  Education, 
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Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Washington,  D.C.  20i02.  Phone':  202/ 

' 962-0104.  ’ / 

• t ' 

What  it  provides  / 

/ 

ERIC  is  a national  information  system  which 
disseminates  educational  • research  results,  re- 
' search-related  materials,  and  other  resource  in- 
< formation  that  can  be  used  in  developing  more  - 

• effective  educational  programs.  Through  a net- 
. • WjOric  of  20  specialized  centers  or  clearinghouses, 

each' of  which  is  responsible  for  a particular 
educational  area,  the  information  is  monitored, . 
acquired,  evaluated,  abstracted,  synthesized,  in- 
dexed and  listed  in’ ERIC  reference  products'. 
Clearinghouse  outputs  includes  monographs  .and 
state-of-the-aft  publications  on  educational  * 
problems  and  research.  ' 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  ERIC  focus  is  pri-. 
marily  on  education, there  is  considerable  over-  • 
lap  with  some  aspects  of  mental  health,  as,  for 
example,  the  listings  under  the  heading  of  drug 
addiction.  / 

ERIC’s  publications  are  available  from  the  ; 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 1 . 
20402.  The  publications  include:  (a)  Research  in 
Education,  Monthly  Abstract  Journal,  and  Semi- 
Annual  and  Annual  Indexes,  (6)  The  Office  of 
Education  Research  Reports,  195(M>5,  Indexes  ■ 
and  accompanying  Resumes,  (c)  Thesaurus  of 
ERIC  Descriptors,  Second  Edition,  (d)  Catalog 
of  Selected  Documents  of  the  Disadvantaged,  a 
Subject  Index  and  accompanying  Number  and.  ' 
Author  Index,  (e)  Pacesetters  in  Innovation . 
(by  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  1969),  (f)  Man- 
power Research,  Inventory  for  Fiscal  Years 
1966-1967,1968,1969. 

How  to  use  it  , 

The' procedure  for  search  and  retrieval  of 
ERIC-Stored  documents  is  explained  in  great 
detail  in  the  pamphlet  “How  to  Use  ERIC,” 
which  is  available  for  20  cents  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing-Office  (address  above). 

Illustrative  of  the  procedure : the  user  selects 
a subject,  such  as  drug  addiction,  and  then  nar- 
rows it  down,  for  example  to  drug  addiction  in 
adolescents.  He  .can  identify  from  'ERIC’s  The- 

• mums  the  key  descriptors  appropriate  to  the  ■ 
entry.  In  this  case,  key  search  terms  might  be 
drug  addiction,  identification  of  drug  addiction 


in  high  schools,  and  treatment  of  adolescent 
drug  addiction.’ For  current  material,  the  .user 
.can  refer  to  the  monthly  issues  and  annual 
cumulative  index  of  ERIC’s  abstracts  journal,  ^ 
Research  in  Education,  searching  the  Subject 
Index  under  the  descriptor  terms  obtained  from 
the  Thesaurus.  t ' 

After  searching  the  sub-areas  and  reading  the  * 
resumes,  he  cap  decide  whether  he  wants  the 
full  text  of^any  documents.  In  that  case,  the 
’documents  are  available  in  microfiche  or  hard 
copy  from  the  ERIC 'Document  Reproduction  * 
Service,  4936  Fairmont  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md. 

20014.  The  cost  of  each  document  appears  in  the 
-'citation.  1 ' 

Comment 

^Anyone  who  is  likely  to  have  recurring  need 
for  making  use  of  ERIC  should  be  equipped  with 
.the  “How  to  Use”  pamphlet  referred  to  above 
as  well  as  the  Thesaurus.  It  might  also  be  useful 
to  know  that  the  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  , . 
Education  (CIJE)- classifies  current  journal.  , 

literature  under  ERIC  descriptors.  CIJE,  in  V 

turn,  publishes  a Current  Literature  Atvareness 
Series  (CLASS),  which  summarizes  research 
on  given  subjects,  such  as  reading. 

All  ERIC  Clearinghouses  have  active  publica- 
tion programs,  including  free, newsletters.  Any- 
one can  get  on  “the  mailing  list  by  submitting  his  ? 
name  to  the  Clearinghouse.  The  addresses  of  all 
clearinghouses  arejisted  below : 

1.  Adult  Education.  Syracuse  University,  107 

Roney  Lane,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210  . 

2.  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services/  611 

Church  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 

• * 

3.  Early  Childhood  Education.  University  of  ’ /c 

Illinois',  805  West  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  ( 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

4.  Educational  Administration.  Hendricks  Hall, 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  97403 

5.  Educational  Media  and  Technology.  Institute 

-for  Communication  Research,  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  Calif.  94305 

6.  Exceptional  Children.  The  Council  for  Ex- 

ceptional Children,  Jefferson  Plaza,  Suite 
900,  1499*  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202  . ■ 
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Information  Sources  and  How  to  Use  Them 

' 7.  Higher  Education.  George  Washington  Uni-  phia,  Pa.  19106.  Phone  .216/923-3300 ; Hot- 
versity,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  . line  Service:  216/923-0460.  _ 

8.  Junioi'  Colleges.  University  of  .California,  What  it  provides  ’ - 

406  Hilgard  Avenue,  Los  Angelee,  Otfif.  ^ prmddes  , nun)bw  of  .infer- 

v „ v ination-disseinination  and  retrieval  services  in- 

9.  Library  and  Information  Sciences.  11'40  Con-  ciuding  the  following: 


necticut' Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  804,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036 

10.  Linguistics.  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics, 

1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.20036 ' < 

11.  Reading.  200  Pine  Hall,  School  of  Education, 

Indiana  .University,  Bloomington, . Indiana 
47401 

12.  Rural  Education  and  Small  Schools.  New 

Mexico  State  University,  Box  3AP,  Uni- 
versity Park  Branch,  Las  Cruces,  N.M. 
88001 

13.  Science  Education.  Ohio  State  University, 

1460  West  Lane  Avenue,  Columbus  Ohio 
43221 

14.  Social  Science  Education.  Social  Science 

Building,  University  of  Colorado,  970  Au- 
rora Avenue,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

16.  Teacher  Education.  1166  Fifteenth  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

16.  Teaching  of  English.  National  Council  of 

Teachers  of.  English,  608  South  Sixth 
Street,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820 

17.  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  Modern' 
, Language  Association  of  America,  62 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10011 

18.  Tests  Measurement  Evaluation.  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08640 

.19.  The  Urban  Disadvantaged.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Box  40,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  New  York  10027 

20.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Ohio 
State  University,  1900  Kenney  Road,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43212 

INSTITUTE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMA- 
TION (ISI) : 325  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 

s'*. 


Search  Service:  Provides  retrospective  searches, 
of  the  scientific  literature  on  any  specified 
copy.-  Searches  utilize  all  standard  informal  re- 
trieval resources  plus  ISFa  specially  developed 
Science  (Citation  Index  (SCI),  an  interdisciplin- 
ary index  to  every  issue  of  more  than  2,200 
journals  published  during  a calendar  year.' 
Result  is  a bibliography  of,  articles  relevant  to 
the  subject  under  search. 

Current  Contents*:  Reproduces  the  contents 
pages  of  domestic  and  foreign  journals ; issued 
weeklyt  Issued  in  seven  editions,  including  one 
on  behavioral,  social  and  management  sciences 
and  one  on  life  sciences.  Contains  addresses  of 
authors  so.  that  researcher  can  correspond 
directly  with  authors  and  obtain  reprints  of 
articles  of  interest.  - 

Original  Article  Tear  Sheet  Service  (OATS)*: 
Enables  researcher  to  retrieve  promptly  reprints 
of  articles  cited  in  abov<hnublications. 

Automatic  Subject  Citatibn  Alert  (ASCA)*: 
Provides  selective  disseminatioii-of-information 
services,  individualized  to ' subscriber's  needs. 
Purpose  is  to  alert  subscriber  to  the  existence 
of  articles  in  the  current  literature  that  have 
a high  probability  of  being  relevant  to  the  spe- 
cific area  of  interest.  Provides  weekly  printout, 
listing  bibliographic  data  matching  subscriber's 
areas  of  interest. 

How  to  use  it 

Search  Service:  User  should  provide  ISI  with 
the  topic  and  as  much  information  about  his 
field  of  interest  as  possible.  'Combinations  of 
subject-descriptive  words  and  key  authors  or 
articles  are  helpful.  Cost  is  $26  per  hour,  with 
a 2-hour- minimum.  At  user's  option,  longer 
searches  are  conducted. 

Current  Contents:  By  subscription  at  $100  per 
year.  Special  rates  available  for  groups,  for 
multi-year  subscriptions,  and  for  educational 
organizations. 
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OATS:  Can  be  ordered  by  mail  or  by  telephone 
(using  Hot-Line  number  given  above).  Charges: 
50  cents  per  article-plus  $2  per  article  up  to  10 
pag^s,  plus  $2  for' each  additional  10  pages  or 
fraction  thereof.  Surcharge  of  50  cents  per 
article  for  requests  by  telephone  or  those- requir- 
ing airmail  special  delivery  dispatching. 

ASCA:  Subscriber  constructs  a profile  contain- 
ing words,  terms,  articles*  or  authors  pertinent 
to  his  field  of  interest.  Cost  of  yearly  subscrip- 
tion is  determined  by  the  types  of  components  he 
uses  in  his  profile,  with  the  minimum  fee  being 
$115. 

Comment 

• j 

ISI’s  comment  about  its  Science  Citation  In- 
dex says:  “. . . enables  one  to  trace  the  literature 
forward  in  time;  that  is,  to  go  from  an  earlier 
cited  article  to  a .later  citing  article.  This  con- 
trasts with  conventional  systems  in  which  one 
usually  locates  a current  article  and  builds  up  a 
bibliography  by  tracing  backward  in  time 
through  the  footnotes  cited  in  the  article  at 
hand.”  « 

MEDICAL  LITERATURE  ANALYSIS  AND 
RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM  (MEDLARS).  This  is. 
a service  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
8600  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 
Phone  301/496-6193.  ' 

What  it  provides  .;,<x 

MEDLARS  is  a computer  system' that  is  uscd- 
to  prepare  Index  Medicus;  and  various  other 
indices  and  bibliographies  for  publication. 
MEDLARS  also  offers  a retrieval  service  -on 
demand.  The  “Guide  to  MEDLARS  Services,” 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Libra- 
ry of  Medicine  at  the  above  address,  should  be 
requested  by  anyone  interested  in  using  this 
service.  MEDLARS  files  do  not  contain  citations 
to  periodic  literature  published  before  mid-1963. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  literature 
analysts  index  material  from  some  2,300  journ- 
als. They  assign  an  average  of  eight  headings,  of 
maximum  specificity,  to  each  article.  Three  of 
these,  on  the  average,  are  designated  as  print 
headings  and  are  intended  to  convey  the  major 
purpose  of  the  author.  These,  are  printed  in 
Index  Medicus.  The  additional  non-print  head- 
ings are  stored  in  the  computer  and  may  be 
retrieved  upon  demand. 


• The  computer  will  print  bibliographies  either 
on  3"  x 5"  cards  or  <on  8Vfe"  x 11"  paper.  Print- 
out will  include  the  authors’  names,  the  search 
number,  title  of  the  article,  volume  number, 
pagination,  month  and  year,  journal  title  abbre- 
viation, and  subject  headings  -with  which  the 
article  was  indexed,  including  asterisked  print 
headings^for  citations  printed  in  Index  Medicus. 
Demand  bibliographies  are  generally  prepared 
. for  individual  requesters,  and  as  such  are  not 
widely  circulated.  Hoyvever,  some  of.  wide  im- 
port are  accumulated  and  are  available  as  the 
Literature  Search  series  from  -tye  Office,  of 
Public  Information  at  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  These  are  announced  periodically  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, Drug  Research  Reports  and  Public 
Health  Reports. 

..How  to  .use  it 

The  vocabulary  by  which  MEDLARS  is  ad- 
dressed is  known  as  MeSH,  “Medical  Subject 
Headings.”  MeSH,  published  annually,  consists 
of:  an  alphabetical' listing  of  subject  headings 
and  cross  references;  lists  of -subheadings;  cat- 
egorized lists;  lists  of  new  and  deleted  headings; 

• and  nomenclature  sources.  In  preparing  a re- 
quest, for  a MEDLARS  demand  bibliography, 
one  should  be  familiar  with  MeSH  terminology. 

Demand  bibliographies  will  be  prepafc&tPjfree 
of*  charge  for  scientific  investigators  anamem- 
bers  of  the  health  professions.  Requests  must  be 
submitted  cn  a MEDLARS  Search  Request 
form.  These  forms  are  available  in  local  niedical 

f libraries  and  from  the  National  Library,  of 
Medicine.  They  may  be  submitted  through  local 
medical  libraries  or  directly  to  regional 
MEDLARS  stations. 

The  “Guide  to  MEDLARS  Services”  asks  that 
users  do  not  request:  (1)  citations  to  articles 
published  prior  to  January  1967;  (2)  author 
searches  which  are  available  in  Index  Medicus; 
(3)  verification  of  specific  citations 'which  can 
again  be  obtained  in  Index  Medicus;  (4).  cita- 
tions' on  a single  subject  or  on  easily  coordinated 
concepts,  which*  can  be  readily  found  in  Index 
Medicus  under  appropriate  headings;  (5)  data 
or  factual  information  which  can  be  found  in 
standard  handbooks;  (6)  subject  matter  not  in 
the  scope  of^ndex  Medicus. 
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Information  Sources  anc  w to  Use  Them 


Cotnment 

It  should  be  noted  that  MEDLARS  has  cer- 
tain inherent  limitations.  For  example,  if  a 
concept  cannot  be  expressed  in  MeSH  termi- 
nology, citations  can  be  retrieved  only,  with  diffi- 
culty. MeSH  lacks  subject  headings  for  the 
following  concepts:  degree,  time  sequence, 
qualitative  judgments,  acute  or  chronic  condi-\ 


tjons.  Thus),  for 'example,,  if  the  mental  health 
worker  wants  citations  related  to  the  effective- 
ness of  therapy,  he  will  have  difficulty  retrieving 
these  citations,  since  effectiveness  involves 
qualitative  judgments 

• It  is  our  impression  that  direct  personal  com- 
munication with  the*  individual  search  analyst 
at  the  regional  MEDLARS  station  greatly  facil- 


Ths  various  MEDLARS  search  stations  are: 


\ - t 

Region  Name  of  Region  > 

' States  • 

• - • Search  Centers) 

1 

New  England 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont.  • 

MEDLARS  Search  Center,  The  Fran- 
cis A.  Countway  Library  of  Med- 
icine, 10*  Shattuck  St.,  Boston, 
Mass,  021 15. 

i 

Ngw  York 

* * » 

New  Jersey  (the  1 1 Northern 
Counties),  New  York. 

v'  ' ' 

MEDLARS  Center,  Regional  Medica.l 
Library,'  NeW  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  2 East’  103d  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10029.  • ; 

Mid-Eastern 

Delaware,  New  Jersey.(the  1 1 South- 
ern Counties),  Pennsylvania. 

Mid-Eastern  Regional.  Library,  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
Library,  19  South  22d  St.,  Phila- 
delphia Pa^JS  103.. 

4 

Mid-Atlantic 

A 

District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Vyest 
Virginia. 

Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Medical*  Li- 
brary, P.O.  Box  30260,  Bethesda, 
Md.  20014.  . . 

5~ 

East  Central  , 

■/;  ' 

\ f V 

Michigan  * < 

* 

. * 

.Kentucky,  Ohio  * 

\ N . . 

r 

MEDLARS  Center,  ^University  .of 
Michigan,  3490,  Kresge  Medical 
Research  Building,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mjch.  48104. 

MEDLARS  Center,.  Health  Center- 
Library,  Ohio'  State  University 
- College  of.  Medicine,  1645  Neil 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 

6 

Southeastern 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Puerto  Rico,  South  Caro- 
lina,-Tennessee. 

MEDI.ARS  Center,  Medical  Center 
Library,  University  of  Alabama, 
1919  7th  Ave.  South'  Birming-  - 
ham,  Ala.  35233. 

7 

Midwest 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,' 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Midwest  Regional  Medical  Library, 
The.  John  Crerar  Library,  35  West 
33d  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60616. 

8 

Midcontinental 

• f 

Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebras- 
ka, South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

1 

MEDLARS  Center,  Denison  Mem- 
orial Library,  University  of  Col- 
orado Medical  Center  4200  East 
9th  Ave.,  Denver,  Col.  80220. . 

$ 

South  Central 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
- Oklahoma,  Texas. 

MEDLARS  Center,  Texas  Medical 
* Center,  Jesse  H.  Jones  Library 
Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex.  77025. 

10 

pacific  Northwest 

\ 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Washington. 

% 

Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Health 
Sciences  Library,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington.  . 
98105. 

’ 11 

/> 

Pacific  Southwest-' 

, Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada.  , 

(r 

MEDLARS  Center,  Biomedical  Li-  - 
■ brary,  Center  for  Health  Services, 

' University  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.  90024. 

. ' Search 

V ■ 

itates  obtaining  articles  of  relevance  to  the 
inquirers’  needs.  Articles  not  in  the  field  of 
medicine  seem  to  be  particularly  difficult'  to  ob-. 
tain  and  the  search  analyst  often'  is  much  better 
trained  in  getting  direct  medical  citations  than 
in  retrieving  relevant  psychological  material. . 

i ..."  ■ . « 

MENTAL  HEALTH  MATERIALS  CENTER: 
Information  Resources  Center  for  Mental/ 
Health  and  Family. Life  Education,  419  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Phone: 
212/889-6760. 


ervices 

basis;  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  above 
'address.  1 

Comment  ' . 

/The  service  provided  by  this  organization  is 
particularly  applicable  to  organizations  with 
/lay  memberships,  but  professional  researchers 
and  practitioners  also  might  find  its  materials 
informative  arid  useful. 

THE  NCVA  CLEARINGHOUSE.  1735  Eye 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Phone  : 
202/466-8444  * • 


What  it  provides 

The  Center’s  purpose  is  “to  facilitate  the  skill- 

• ful  selection  and  creative  application  of  educa- 
tional materials  in  support  of  mental  health  and 
family  life  education  programs.”  The  Center, 
offers  two  subscription.services : the  comprehen- 
sive Information  Resources  Center  (IRC)  ser-' 
vice)  arid  A Selective  Guide  to  Materials  for 
Mental  Health  and  Family  Life  Education. 

The  comprehensive  IRC  service,  offered  pri- ' 
marily  to  national,  state  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations  (who  pay  froin  $150,  to  $450  a 
year  depending  on  the  size  of  the  population 
area  they  serve),  provides: '(a)  the  Selective 
Guide,  consisting  of  loose  leaf  binders  contain- 
ing about  180  iridivfdual  annotated  bulletins  on 
mental  health  programs  based  on  publications 
reviewed  by  the  staff  over  the  previous  five 
years  and  new  bulletins  as  they  are  issued;  (b) 
copies  of  all  special  publications  issued  by  IRC; 
(c)  consultation  by  mail  on  questions  about  the 
selection  arid  use  of  publications  and  audiovisual 
aids~appropriate  for  use  in  mental  health  and 
family  life. education  programs;  (d)  preferential 
status  to  staff -members  of  subscribing  agencies, 
in  applying  for  seminars  conducted  by  IRC. 

* The  Selective  Guide  alone  costs  $60  a year 
and  is  a constantly  updated  listing  of  pamphlets, 
books,  and  films  on- such  subjects  as  child  de- 
velopment, family  relations,  aging/  alcoholism, 
drug  abuse,  and  suicide  prevention.  Its  loose- 
leaf  binder  format  accommodates  new  entries  as 
they  are  released.  One  volume  is  not  completed 
and  a second  volume  will  be  completed  in  1971. 
The  cost  is  $100  for  both  volumes. 

How  to  use  it 

\ • 

The  materials  are  available  on  a subscription 


What  it  provides 

This  service  is  offered  by  the  National  Center 
for  Voluntary  Action.  It  collects  and  makes 
. available  information  on  volunteer  projects 
throughout  the  country,  researching  informa- 
tion  on  specialized  small  clearinghouse  opera- 
tions, technical  Assistance  organizations,  and 
hard-to-locate  pamphlet  material.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  service. 

The  specific  subject  areas  researched  are: 
civic  affairs,a communications  and  public  rela- 
tions, community  services,  education,  employ- 
ment and  jobs,  entrepreneurship,  fariiily-youth- 
children-qriented  services,  health  and  mental 
health,  housing,  interracial  arid  intergroup  re- 
lations, legal  rights,  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention,  nutrition,  organization  and  admin- 
istration, physical  environment  (exclusive  of 
housing),  psychosocial  support  services,  recrea- 
tion, transportation.  ' 

• Those  making  inquiries  are  provided  sairiples 
of  relevant  case  histories  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, referral  is  made  to 'additional  sources. 

. A newsletter,  Voluntary  Action  News,  is 
available  upon  request  at  no  charge. 

How  to  use  it 

Those  requesting  information  should  indicate 
their  area  of  interest  from  among  the  categories 
listed  above.  * ... 

• Comment 

Limited  service,  but  additional  coverage  of  a, 
field  (volunteers)  also  covered  by  ERIC  and  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Mental  Health 
Information.  • > 

NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  DRUG 

ABtJSE  INFORMATION  (NCDAI) : National 


Information  Sources ''and  How  to' Use  Them 


' “A 

Institute  of  Mental  Health,  5600  Fishers  Lane, * 

Rockville,  Maryland  20862.  Phone:  301/443- 
>4443. 

What  it  provides 

The  Clearinghouse  operates  as  a central 
source  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
drug.abuse  information  within  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  serves  as  a coordinating  informa- 
tion agency  for  groups  throughout  the  country 
involved  in  drug  abuse  information.  > 

The  major  activities  of  the  NCDAI  include 
the  distribution  of  drug  abuse  information  ma- 
terials, the  answering  of  inquiries  by  .mail  and 
phone,  the  referral  of  specialized  requests  to 
appropriate  government  or  private  resouces.'the 
’ ' publication  of  recurring  secondary  source  ref- 
erence materials  and;  fact  sheets,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  an  up  to  date'and  comprehensive  comr 
puterized  information  storage  and  retrieval 
system.  ' • / ‘ 

The  Clearinghouse  disseminates  information 
on  pertinent  films,  records,  plays,  posters,  and 
any  qther  material  available.  Individual  requests 
for  materials  are  filled  as  are  special  bulk  orders. 
The  Clearinghouse  has  developed  packets  of  in- 
formational materials  suitable,  for  the  general 
needs  of  the  interested  and  concerned  public  as 
well  as  groupings  of  publications  : and  films 
geared  t6  a particular  topic.  The  Clearinghouse 
also  provides  consultation  to  group  preparing 
for  a seminar,  lecture  series,  panel  discussion 
or  conference  in  order  to  assemble  the  most  per- 
tinent and  useful  materials  for  that  particular 
event.  There  is  no  charge  for  these  services. 

An  updated  Audiovisual  Catalogue  of  NCDAI 
films  will  be  available  as  a concise  guide  on  how 
to  obtain  films  for  review,  rental,  loan  or  pur- 
chase in  addition  to  narrative'  summaries  of 
content. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Drug  Depen - > 
dence  and  Abuse  is  being  developed  by  the 
NCDAI.'  An  Annotated  Directory  of  Drug 
Abuse  Programs,  in  the  United  States  will  also 
be  available  in  the  near  future.  The  Annotated 
Directory  will  include  several  listings  of  pro- 
grams according  to.  state,  city  and  type  of  pro- 
9 gram  as  weir  as  narrative  descriptions. 

The  Clearinghouse  is  also  preparing  A Guide 
to  Federal  Drug  Abuse  Programs  which  will  be 
updated  continuously  as  a part  of  NCDAI’a  role 


in  enhancing  the  responsiveness  of  the  Federal 
government  to  the  rjeeds  of  the  public. 

How  to  useit 

THe  Clearinghouse  has  developed  a file  of  re- 
source materials  including  bibliographies,  ar- 
ticles, speeches,  published  guidelines,  descrip- 
tions of  programs  and  government  publications. 
These  materials  are  chosen  to  reply  to  inquiries 
if  the  respondent  does  not  wish  a complete 
search  of  the  literature  on  a particular  topic,  but 
n\erely  needs  som.e  representative  samples  of 
the  kind  of  wprk  being  done  in  that  area. 

If  a request  for  information  requires  a thor- 
ough search  of  the  literature  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  the  staff  will  utilize  the 
NCDAI  computerized  information  storage  and 
retrieval  .system  by  drawing  from  either  the 
technical  or  drug  abuse  program  file.  Requests 
for  exhaustive  coverage  of  a topic  will  be  proc- 
essed by  completing  a computer  search  and  ■ 
sending  the  relevant  print  outs,  listing,  or  bibli- 
ography to  the  inquirer  free  of  charge.  In  this 
way  the  intensive,  in-depth  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual requesting  information  can  ,be  met  in  a 
comprehensive  and  expedient  manner^  When  the' 
demand  for  a computer  search  on  a'specific  topic 
recurs  over  a delineated  period  of  time  and  the 
siibject  grows  to  have  a more  general  audience, 
the  Clearinghouse  will  publish  the  most  recent 
and  complete  version  of  the  search  and  thereby 
have  it  readily  available  for  immediate  didtribu- 
. tion. 

The  NCDAI  “Selected  Reference  Series”  and 
“Report  Series”  are  a reflection  of  these  recur- 
ring requests  for  information.  Some  “Report 
Series”  publications  include  issues  on  govern- 
ment publications,  training  institutes,  the  pro- 
curement of  drugs  .for  research  purposes,  mari- 
juana'research  and  voluntary  action  progams. 
Some  topics  planned  are  Federal  funding  of 
drug  abuse  programs,  reports  of  specific  drugs 
of  "abuse  such,  as  mescaline,  MDA,  and  drug 
* abuse  and  religion.  The  “Selected  Reference  Se- 
ries” consists  of  issues  of  short,  topical  bibli- 
ographies on  methadone,  the  abuse  of  drugs  by 
young  people’,  drug  abuse  in  industry,  educa- 
tional materials,  patterns  of  drug  abuse  among 
1 minority  groups,  current  treatment  modalities, 
the  identification  of  drugs  of  abuse  in  biological 


re- 


search Services 


fluids  and  the  genetic  effects  of  the  drugs  of 
abuse. 


Comment 

A clearly  written  request  to  NCDAI  will  en-" 
able  staff  to  decide  whether  the  requester  will 
be  best  served  by  a computer  search  or  another, 
response.'  ■ ‘ 


NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  MEN- 
TAL HEALTH  INFORMATION  (NCMHI): 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  5600 
Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,.Md.  20852.  Phone: 
301/443-4136. 


What  it  provides 

'The  mission  of  the"  Clearinghouse  is  to  provide 
-rapid  dissemination  of  research  results,  program 
descriptions  and  theoretical^  views  extracted 
from  NIMH  projects’  and  from"  the.  literature  of 
mental  health  disciplines.  It  provides  a com- 
prehensive and  readily  accessibje  store  of  infor- 
mation capable  of  answering  two  heeds : current 
awareness  and  retrospective  searching. 

Currently  NCMHI  has  in  computer  storage 
some  100,000  abstracts  on  the  following  major 
topic  areas:  psychological  and  social  aspects  of 
behavior;  personality ; cognition  and  higher  men- 
tal processes;  physiological  psychology;  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prognosis  of . mental  ill- 
ness; social  arid  environmental  factors  in  men- 
tal health;  psychopharmacology;  training  of 
mental  health  personnel;  occupational' mental 
health;  crime  and  delinquency;  social  work; 
drug  dependence  arid  abuse;  and  children  and 
youth.  ' 

The  following  kinds  of  information  a/fe  avail- 
able: 


Abstract  Journals  with  Indexes 

Psyche  pharmacology  Abstracts 
Crime  and  Delinquency  Abstracts 

Journal  with  Abstracts 

Schizophrenia  Bulletin 
Digests 

Mental  Health  Digest 
Bibliographies 

Bibliographies  are  published  in  selected 
subject  areas  as  the  need  arises.  Then  they 


carry  citations  alone  or  citations  plus  an- 
notations or  abstracts. 


Abstracts 

! Printouts  provide  usual  bibliographic  Ci- 
tation information  plus  the  first  author’s 
address. 

The  abstracts  are  written  to  embrace  the 
purpose,  method,  arid  essential  findings  of. 
research  projects.  • \ * 


Directories 

Mental  Health  Directory 


Contains  information  about  more  than 
3000  Federal,  State,  and  local  mental  health 
facilities.  It  is  aq  invaluable  reference  tool 
for  planners,  administrators,  practitioners, 
as  well  as  persons  in  need  of  services. 


How  to  use  it 


The  Clearinghouse  endedvors  to  answer  all 
requests  within  a two-week  period.  Occasional- 
ly, however,  the  complexity  of  the  request  may 
require  a longer  period  for  preparation  of  an 
appropriate  response. 

Requests  can  be  answered  most  effectively  if 
the  need  for  information  is  spelled,  out  concisely 
and  objectively.  It  will  also  help  if  the  requester 
can  provide  some  background  information  on 
his  own  role  and  responsibilities  in  the  use  of 
the  information.  Identification  of  the  ultimate 
users  of  the  requested  iriformation  proves  help- 
ful. For  example,  if  the  information  is  going  to 
be  used  in  the  presentation  to  a Parent  Teacher 
Association  meeting  the  preparatimi  of  the  ma- 
terial by  the  Clearinghouse  wouldoe  quite  dif- . 
f erent  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  information 
is  intended  for  a group  of  scientists  Who  are 
specialists  in  the  particular  topical  m Be- 
cause key  words  used  in  retrieving  material 
necessarily  are  limited,  it  is  much  more  helpful 
for  the  searchers  to  have  some  discussion  of  the 
topic  that  the  requester  has  in  mind  rather  than 
the  requester’s  own  suggested  key  word  to  be 
used  in  retrieval.  The  requester’s  key  word,  of 
course,  may  not  match  any  code  in  the  retrieval 
system,  which  means  that,  the!  searchers  must 
* a guess  on  the.  best  match. 

There  is  no  charge  for  information  retrieval 
services.  However,  .certain  of  the  publications 
of  the  Clearinghouse  are  available  on  a subscrip- 
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tion  basis  onl^.  Costs,  if  any, "for  specific  publi- 
cation^ can  be  learned  by  calling  or  writing5 the 
Clearinghouse. 

Comment  . 

' -The  researcher. who  is  planning  a>  study  or  • 
the  writer  who  is  preparing  a manuscript  may 
find  the  abstract  services  of  the  Clearinghouse 
•most  helpful.  Information  provided  on  citations 
and  in  the  abstracts  follows  what  usually  is  re- 
quired or  expected  in  “reviewing  the  literature." 
Practitioners,  however,  also  will  find  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Clearinghouse — particularly  the 
digests— ^helpful  in  keeping  abreast  of  refined 
techniques  which  they-  may  wish  to  consider 
adopting.  " f ' , * 

NATIONAL  REFERRAL  CENTER  FOR  SCI- 
ENCE AND  TECHNOLOGY : Library  of  Con- 
gress, 10  First  Street  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20604.  Phone  202/426-5687. 

What  it  provides  ; ' ,f 

The  Center's  purpose  is  to  function  as  an  in- 
termediary, directing  “those  who  have,  a ques- 
tion concerning  a particular  subject  to  organi- 
zations or  individuals  (who  have)  specialized 
knowledge  of  that  subject  . . . The  concept  of 
‘information  resources’  which  the  Center  has 
adopted  is  an  extremely  broad  one.  It  extends 
to  any  organization,  institution,  group,  or  indir 
vidual  with  specialized  knowledge  in  a particu- 
lar field  and  a willingness  to  share  this  knowl- 
edge with  others.”  . 

The  Center  does  not  provide  bibliographic 
reference  services  or  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions. It  provides  name,  address  and  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  activities  of  each  information 
source  relevant  to  an  inquirer’s  area  of  interest. 
To  provide  this  referral  service,  the  Center 
maintains  a continuously  updated  national  regis- 
ter of  information  resources.  The  Center’s  only 
criterion  for  registering  a resource  is  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  supply  information  to  others; 
size  of  the  resource  is  not  considered.  The  re- 
ferral service  is  available  free  to  any  individual 
working' in  physical,  biologka^v  social  and  en- 
gineering sciences.  • , 

How /to  use  it  . . ' ' 

Although  no  special  forms  are  required,  the 
Center  will  reply  more  effectively  if  a precise 


statement  of  the  information  desired  is  provided' 
and  if  the  Center  is  told  which  information  re- 
sources have  already  been  contacted.  A state- 
ment of  special  qualification,  such  as  profession- 
al memberships,  may  entitle  an  inquirer  .to  re- 
"-sources  that  otherwise  would  not  be  open.  Refer- 
ral requests  may' be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Center  or  by  calling  (202)  ,967-8265.  ;• 

The  Center  has  published  four  directories  and 
a fifth  is  now  in  press.  The  two.  that  are  most 
relevant  to  mental  health  are:  (a)  A Directory 
of  Information  Resources  in  the.  United.  States: 
Social  Sciences,  October  1965 ; (b)  A Directory 
of  Information  Resources  in  the  United  Stdtes : 
Federal  Government,  June  1967.  They  may  be 
purchased  fdr  $1.50.  and  $2.75  respectively, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Comment 

Although  the  direct  services  performed,  by 
this  resource  are  somewhat  limited,  it  provides 
indirect  access  to  a great  range  of  information 
sources. 

SCIENCE  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE 

(SIE) : 300  Madison  National  Bank  Building, 

“ 1730  M Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  §0036. 

Phone,  Main  Number:  (202)  381-5511,  Life 
. Sciences  Division:  202/381-5721;  Physical 

Sciences  Division:  202/381-5711. 

What  it  provides 

The  Exchange  operates  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  is  partially  sup- 
• ported  by  the  National  Scierice  Foundation.  It 
. has  served  as  a national  registry  of  research  in 
progress  since  its  inception  in  1948.  Originally 
founded  by  federal  agencies  interested  in  closer 
communication  concerning  their  rapidly  ex- 
panding programs  of  research  support,  the  col- 
lection of  Notices  of  Research  Projects  available  ' 
has  grown  to  the  level  of  100,000  received  and 
processed  each  year.  It  has  become  the  most 
^comprehensive  source  of  information  in  exis- 
tence concerning  ongoing  or  planned  research. 

Research  records  (Notices  of  Research  Pro- 
jects) are  updated  each  year,  and  are  written 
by  the  principal  investigators  doing  the  work. 
Most  of  the  Notices  are  received  from  agencies 
supporting  research  (federal  programs,  private 
foundations,  professional  organizations,  indus- 
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Search  Services 


tries,  local  governments),  although  an  increas- 
ing number-come  from  universities  and  other 
organizations  who  voluntarily  describe  work 
supported  by  local  funds. 

For  the  most,  part,  the  collection  includes 
domestic  and  foreign  research  supported  from 
ynited  States"  sources,  although  certain  pro- 
grams funded  by  other  countries  have  been  vol- 
untarily submitted  and  processed.  Coverage  in- 
cludes all  fields  of  basic  and  Applied  research, 
including  biological,  medical,  agriculturiil^phy- 
sical,  engineering,  and  social  sciences.  * 

Information  in  the  active  .search  file  at ‘the 
Exchange  represents  the  previous  two-year 
period  of  research.  Older  project  summaries 
are  available  on  a historical  file.  The  “Notice  of 
Research  Project”  (NRP),  which  is  the  basic 
document  of  the  Exchange,  includes  the  name 
of  the  granting  agency,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  principal  and  associate  investigators,  the 
location  of  the  work,  its  title,  and  a 200}\vord 
summary  of  the  project. 

How  to  use  It 

Services  are  available  on  a fee  basis  to  all 
interested  persons,  and  can  be  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting a "Request  for  Services”  form,  or  by 
writing  or  telephoning  the  Exchange,  stating 
the  specific : rest^ii  or  problem  on  which  in- 
formation is  desired.  Services  include  compila- 
tions of  Notices  ^Research  Projects  appropri- 
ate to  a specific  or  general  subject,  computer  list- 
ings of  project  titles  arranged  by  location  of  the 
work  or  by  source  of  support,  tabulations  of 
numbers  of  studies  and  amounts  of  support  by 
year  in  a given  field  or  a given  geographic  area,- 
and  project  information  in  response  to  questions 
concerning  particular  locations  of  work  or  the 
work  of  particular  individuals.  This  type  of  in- 
formation is  used  by  program  directors  and  ad- 
ministrators to  assist  in  the  planning  of  research 
fund  distribution,  as  well  as  by  individual  in- 
vestigators who  want  to  know 'of  research  in 
areas  related  t6  their  own. 

M 

Comment 

The  main  advantage  of  SIE  is  that  it 
bridges  the  gap  between  initiation  of  projects 
and  their  publication,  usually  years  later.  Dupli- 
cation, overlap,  and  relevant  programs  can  be 
identified  quickly  and  one’s  own  research  pro- 


gram modified  in  consequence.  Surveys  con-  . 
duqted  by  SIE  indicate  *that  95%  of  users  re- 
ceive information  concerning  investigators 
working  in  their  own  field  of  interest  but  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  requester. 

SCIENCE  INFORMATION  OFFICE,  Veterans’ 
Administration,  810  Vermont  Avenue  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20410.  Phone:  202/389- 
. 3879.  • • ' ,i 

What  it  provides  I 

This 'office  maintains  records  of  all  ongoing 
.•  medical  .research  projects  in  hospitals  and 
clinics  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  It  pub- 
lishes an  annual  report  containing  a listing  of 
all  VA  research  projects,  the  location  of  the 
project,  principal  investigators,  and  a list  of 
research  publications. 

How  to  use  it  , ■ • 

Requests  for  information  should  be  directed 
to  the  Chief,  Science  Communications  -Office 
(15C)  at  the  above  address.  • 

Comment  ' 

Services  are  limited  to  answering  inquiries 
and  making  referrals.  | 

TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  U.S. 

Department  of  Commerce,  Springfield',  Va. 

22151.  Phone:  703/32i-8543.  * 

What  it  provides 

The  Clearinghouse  serves  as  a focal  point 
for  the  collection,  announcement,  and  dissemi-  ■ 
nation  of  unclassified  U.S.  Government-spon- 
sored research  and  development  reports  and 
translations  of  foreign  technical  literature  to 
the  scientific,  technical  and  industrial  commu- 
nities. 

More  than  50  Government  departments  and 
agencies  presently  use  the  Clearinghouse  facili-. 
ties  to  disseminate  their  reports.  Some  45,000 
reports  and  translations . enter  the  collection 
each' year.  The  collection  now  includes  more 
■than  600,000  titles.  . \ ’ 

Documents  are-  announced  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Research  and  Development  Reports  ( US - 
GRDR),  a journal  of  abstracts  issued  twic'e  a 
month  ($30  a year) ; Clearinghouse  Announce- 
ments in  Science  and  Technology , published  con-\ 
currently  with  USGRDR  and  organized  in  46 
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K , 

. separate  categories,  providing  a convenient 
method  to  survey  the  flow  of  infonriation  (first  ^ 
category,  $5  a year ; e§ch  two  additional  cate- 
gories, $5  per  year;  Fast  Announcement  Ser-  . 
t rice  (FAS),  descriptive  abstracts  of  selected  re-  • 
• ports  (about  10  percent  of  the  collection)  com-  . 

. piled  by  subject  system  of  57  categories,  issued 
. as  warranted,  intended  to  provide  immediate 
access  to  reports  reviewed  by  technologists  for 
their  significance  to  science  and 'industry  (any 
category,  $5  per  year) . 

\ 

How  to  use  it 

Any  user  who  anticipates  frequent  utilization 
~of  Clearinghouse  services  should  have  access  to 
the  publications  listed -above.  ••  * * 

, * All  reports  should  be  ordered  by  accession 
number.  If  the  number  is  not  known,  furn  jsh  the 
complete  title-  exactly  as  published.  Include  any 
other  identifying  information,  such  as  the  con- 
tract  number,  sponsoring  Federal  agency,  au- 
thor of  report ; or  cite  the  source  of  information. 

Almost  all  of  the  documents  in  the  Clearing-' 
house  collection  are  priced'  at  $3  for  paper 
! copies,  65  cents  for  microfiche.  Order  forms  and 
- prepayment  coupons  are  available  from  the 
Clearinghouse  at  the  above  address.  .... 

Comment 

i 

. Although  the.  collection  is  oriented  toward  the 
technical  and),  scientific  community  and  toward 
industry,  it  also  includes  titles  in  the  behavioral/ 
sciences  and  the  biological/medical  sciences,  and 
accordingly  is  a resource  for  reports  related  to 
mental  health. 

CONSULTING  RESOURCES 

In  addition  to  the  search  services  discussed 
on  the  foregoing  pages,  a number  of  government, 
agencies  have  offices  or  branches'  devoted  pri- 
marily to  research  utilization.  The  mission  of 
. these  offices  is  primarily  to  disseminate— or  to 
be  instrumental  in  the  dissemination  of — find- 
ings from,  research,  experimental  and  demon- 
stration  projects  funded  by  their  respective 
agencies.  They  do  not  have  sufficient  in-house 
staff  to  serve  as  an.  information  resource  for 
eVeryone  who  might  wish  to  contact  them,  but 
.they  do  provide  very  knowledgeable  guidance 
and  service  to  the  projects  they  fund.  Some  of 
these  offices  are:  / 


Division  of  Practice  Improvement,  National  Cen- 
ter for  Educational  Communication,  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edo-  ’ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015  „ / 

Research  Utilization  Branch,  Division  of  Re-, 
search  jand  Demonstration  Gratits,  Social’ 
and  RehabilitatioiTService,  Department  of 
' Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20201.  % ‘ „ ■ 

Program  Utilization  Division,  Office  of  Special 

. Manpower-  Programs,  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor,.  1111  20th 
- Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C,  2Q210. 

• a . 

. Persons  responsible  for  . the  effectiveness  of 
mental  health  services  may  find  the  consultants 
in  State  and  Federal' agencies  good  sources  of- 
direct  inf ohnation  about  new  program  ideas.  By 
the  nature  of  their  work  these  consultants  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  many  settings  and  to 
learn  of  numerous  solutions  to  service  delivery 
problems.  Often  State  Mental  Health  Comihis^ 
sioners  have  among  their  staff  members  con- 
sultants .who  are  available  to. report  on  how 
other  facilities  are  providing  services.  Staff  of 
- the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  also  are 
, in  a position  to  become  acquainted  with  new 
practices  that  may  never  find  their  way  into 
publication.  The  program  director  interested  in 
learmrig  how  others  are  tackling  problems 
similar  to  those  he  faces  may  wish  to  contact 
the  Mental  Health  Services  Development  BrancH, 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  5600  Fish- 
er's Lane,  Rockville,  Maryland  20852.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  that  Branch  either  will  be  familiar  wjth 
new  practices  around  the  Nation  or  will  be  able 
to  refer  the  inquirer  to  other  consultants  within 
the  Institute  who  have  special  knowledge  jn  the 
inquirer's  field. 

Mqntal  health  consultants  in  the  Regional  Of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  represent  excellent  sources  of  assis- 
tance in  thinking  through  plans  for  a new  pro- 
* gram,.  These*  consultants,  .-are  especially  ac- 
. guainted  with  how  program'  problems  are  solved 
in  localities  similar  ,to_,  those  of  any  given  in- 
quirer. Regional  Offices,  together,  with  the 
States  they  service,  are  listed  below : 
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REGI°N  I:  BOSTON,  MASS.  John  F.  Ken-  REGION  VI:  DALLAS,  TI23L : H 14  Commerce 

/°8t?*  M?88'  02m  Street'  Dallas‘  Tex'.. 75202.  Phone:  214/749- 

'>.*•  * ' ’ \ p-  c' — “ •’  V ' 3426.  * *.  . 

STATES:  Connecticut,  Maine,  M?ssa<!fiu-  V cTat’Fq.  AAana\a  T«  • V XT  „ ‘ . 
settsj  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  - STAT®S.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexi- 
‘ * 1 • ^ co,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 


(\ 


• Vermont. 


X 


REGION  II:  Nfcw  YORK,  N/Y^:  26  Federal  * REGI°N  VH:  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.:  601  East 
j^laza,  New  York,  N*Y.  10007.  -Phone : 212/  * 12th  Street;  Kansas  City,Mo.a.64106.  Phone: 

‘ j • 816/374-6291, 


STATES : Iowa;  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebras- 

ka.  . . ‘ % 


14-2567 

, u , . 

STATES:  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands. . : 

v wm>-  = 

697-9136-6  ' ■ ■ ' \ Federal  Office  Building,  1961  Stout  Street, 

jl„:  ■ ■'  \ Denver,  Colo.  80202.  Phone:  303/837-3177. 

SPATES:  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  \ "*■' 

. Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  \ STATES:  Colorado,  Montana,  North  Da- 
- Virginia.  ' ‘ • kota,.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming.  t, 

REGION  IV:  ATLANTA,  6A.i>Room  404,  50,  ' REGION  IX:  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFS:  Fed- 

' AOA  /foc6 coi?E'’  Atlanta’  Ga-  30323-  Phone:  eral  Office  Building,  50  Fulton  Street'  San 

4U4/5Z6-5231.  y-  Francisco,  Calif.  94102.  Phone : 416/666-2216. 

STATES:  Alabama^Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 


tucky, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  * 


STATES:  American  Samoa,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Guam,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Wake 
- Island. 


REGION  V:  CHICAGO,  ILL.:  Room  712,°New 

Post  Office  Building,  433  West  Van  Buren  REGI0N  X:  .SEATTLE,  WASH.:  Arcade  Bldg 


Post  Office  Building,  433  West  Van  Buren 

Stretet,  Chicago,  111.  60607.  Phone:  312/353- 

6226. 

» 

STATES:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Ohio,  Wisconsin.  , 


Mezzanine,  1321  Second  Avenue,  Seattle, 

Wash.  98101.  Phone:  206/442-0624., 

• — 

• STATES:  Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. ’ ■ v . .. 
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Bibliography  of  medical  reviews.  1955— National  ■ 
Library  of  Medicine,  8600  Rockville  Pike, 
Bethesda,  Md,  20014.  ' ? 

Arrangement:  Annual  cumulation  ; arranged 
by  subject  and  name  indexes.  From  1955  to  . 
February  1965,  this-  index  was  issued  annually 
as  a separate  publication  from  Index  medicus. 
Since  March  1965  it  appears  in  the  front  of  each 

monthly  issue  of  Index  medicus.  c 

% , * 

Content:  Consists  of  a A index  of  review  arti- 
’-cles  compiled  from  Index  medicus. 

Comment:  An  indispensable  tool  for  review 
articles  and  for  a quick,  efficient  review  of  the 
literature.  . 

Child  development , abstracts  and  bibliography. 
1927-  University  of  Chicago,  5750  Ellis 
. Avenue, Chicago,  111.  60637.  » 

Arrangemeht:  Issued  three  times  per  year 
with  two  numbers  in  each  issue.  Classified*  sub*, 
ject  arrangement,  with  an  author  index  in  each 
issue. -Annual  subject  and  author  indexes. 

Content:  Covers  the  fields  of  psychology, 
psychiatry  and  sociology  in  150  journals.  In- 
cludes book  reviews,  abstracts,  journal  articles. 


■'  v 

Arrangement:  Bimonthly;  each. issue  .has 
subject  and  author  indexes.  Annual  cumulative 
subject  and  author  indexes.  (Title  Change:  V. 
l'_3, 1963-1935,  titled  International  bibliography 

of  crime  and  delinquency.) 

\ 

' Content:  Contains  detailecf abstracts  of^ cur- 
rent literature  and  ongoing  research  -projects 

related  to  mental  health  and  allied  fields. 

• , * 

w Comment : Covers  a large  number  of  journals  . 

not  indexed  in  standard  periodical  index.es,  or  in  . 

Psychological  abstracts.  * . . ' 

' Cumulative  -index  to  nursing  literature.  1956- 
. Seventh  Day  . Adventist  . Hospital,  1509 
Wilson  Terrace,  Glendale,  Calif.  91206.  . 

Arrangement:  Bimonthly;  subjects  and 

authors  indexed  alphabetically  together.  Annu- 
al cumulation.  , 

Content:  Indexes  but  does  not- abstract  arti- 
cles in  over  114  English-langpage  journals  in 
nursing  knd  related  health  sciences  fields.  Also  is 
'a  guide  to  book  reviews,  pamphlets,  illustrated 
materials,  films  and  film  strips. 

jComment:  Indispensable  to  searching  the 
nursing  literature.  ...•••  * 


Comment:  Covers  a small  number  of  mental  Excerpta  medica,  1947-  Excerpta  Medica  Foun- 
health  journals.  . dation,  119-123  Herengracht,  Amsterdam, 

C,  Netherlands.  ..>• 

Arrangement:  This  is  a current  monthly  ab- 
stracting service  presented  in  28  different  sec- 
tions dealing  with  medicine  and  allied  fields. 

Arrangement:  This  is  issued  in  book,  form  Abstracts  are  in  English.  The  index  is^especially^ 

• rather  than  as  a periodically  issued  index.  valuable  for  foreign  language  medical  journals. 

Contents:  Consists  of  a coordinate  index  of  - Comment : There  is  piuch  overlap  with  Index 

more  than  1,500  titles,  classified  according  to  medicus,  so  that  only  the  abstracting  service  is 

241  categories;  a cross-reference  index;  a bibli-  noted  here.  - . . 

ography ; other  sources  of  information.  ‘ 

Comment:  A comprehensive  and  extremely  Hospital  literature  index.  1945-  „ A-merican 

useful  tool  for  investigation  of  subjects  related  Hospital  Association;  840  North  Lake  Shore 

to  community  mental  health.  Dfive,  .Chicago,  111.  60611. 

• - Arrangement : Quarterly ; annual  index  and 

Crime  and  delinquency  abstracts.  1963-  National  5-year  cumulations.  Arranged  by  subjects  with 

Clearinghouse  for  Mental  Health  Informa-  separate  author  index.  There  are  no  abstracts 

tion,  NIMH,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  (each  5-year  volume  is  called  Cumulative-Inde* 

Md.  20852.  . . of  Hospital  Literature.) 


‘ Coordinate  index  reference  guide  to  community 
mental  health . Golann,  Stuart  E.,  New  York : 
Behavioral  Publications,  Inc.  1969. 
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Content : Indexes  approximately  578  English 
language  journals  and  some  popular  and  non- 
medical journals.  Primarily  concerned  with  the 
administration,  financing  and  planning  of  hos- 
pitals and  related  institutions. 

Comment:  Lists  articles  concerned*  with 
psychiatric  hospitals  and  gives  statistic.*  on 
mental  patients.  • n 

' a 

Index  medicus.  (More  or  less  continuous  since 
187y  to  present.)  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cini,  8600  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda,  Md. 

- .20014.  • - ' 

Arrangement:  Monthly;  annual  cumulations' 
Arranged  By  subject,  based  on  the  publication  * 
Medical  Subject  Headings  (MeSH) . Each  month* 
contains  the  Bibliography  of  j Medical  Reviews 
in  the  front  of  each  issue,  a subject  index  and 
an  author  index.  (Called  Quarterly  Cumulative 
Index  Medicus;  Cumulated  ' Index  Medicus  .at 
various  times.) 

Content:  Does  not  abstract,  but  contains,  by 
subject  heading,  listings  (by  journal  title)  of 
the  world ' periodical  literature.  English-  lan- 
guage articles  appear  first,  followed  by  those  in 
foreign  languages.  The  latter  Have  their  titles 
translated  into  JBnglish.  Does  not  contain  pro- 
ceedings of  congresses,  symposia  and  the  like. 

. It  does  include  coverage  of'  several  thousand 
biomedical  journals  of  the  world.  (Copies  of 
bibliographies  of  wide  general  interest  [from 
MEDLARS  computerized  searches]  are  listed  in 
the  front  of  each*  monthly  issue.) 

Comment:  Indispensable  English  language 
tool  for  jtKe  biomedical  commtfnity.  The  user  is 
ui*ged  tp  consult  ’MeSH  before  beginning,  a 
search.  ' 


icus.  Does  not  abstract  articles  and  does  not  list 
book  reviews,  summaries  or  letters  to  the  editor. 

Comment;  This  with  Cumulative  index  fo 
nursing  literature  gives  good  coverage  of  the 
nursing  periodicals.  , ” 

. ‘ ' v 

Mental  retardation  abstracts.  1984^  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Mental  Health  Informa- 
tion, NIMH,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville, 
Md.  20852. 

Arrangement:  Quarterly;  classified  subject 
arrangement  with  quarterly  and  annual  subject 
and  author  indexes. 

Content : Abstract^,  journals  in  . the  mental 
retardation  field  and  in  related  health  sciences 
fields. 

. Comment:  A good  source  of  current,  special- 
ized articles. 

Poverty  and  human  resources  abstracts.  1966- 
fnstitute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 
.University  of  Michigan,  108  Museum  AjvL 
nex,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104.  \ 

Arrangement:  Bimonthly;  subjects  and  au- 
thors indexed  alphabetically  together.  Annual 

cumulation.  "N 

* 

Content:  Contains  abstracts  of  current  literal 
ture  (books,  journal  articles,  reports  of  special 
projects)  relating  to  minority  groups,  urban 
problems,  the  economically  disadvantaged;  man- 
power programs,  community  development,  etc. 

Comment:  A us&il  guide  to  an  active  and 
harji-to-get-at  subject  area.  Contains  overview 
essays  as  well  as  abstracts. 


International  nursing  index.  1966-  American 
Journal  of  Nursing  Company,  10  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Arrangement:  Quarterly;  annual  cumula- 
tions. Arranged  by  subject  and  author  indexes. 

Content:  Produce cooperation  with  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  covering  nursing 
journals  in  English  and  foreign  languages! 
Covers  periodicals  not  indexed  in  Index  med- 


Psychological  obstructs.  1927-  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  1200 -17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C:  20036. 

Arrangement:  Monthly;  classi€ed  subject 
arrangement,  with  author  and  subject  indexes. 
Annual,  cumulation. 

Content : Contains  nonevaluativg  abstracts  of 
the  literature  in  psychology  'and  related  disci- 
plines. Abstracts  are  given  for  both  books  and 
periodical  literature  in  English.' 
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Indexes  to  the  Pe\iodica,l  Literature 


\ 


Comment:  Indexes  a number *t>f  journals  not 
. normally  covered  by  medical  indexes,  mainly  in  ^ 
education  and  business.  An  indispensable  tool 
^ in  psychology. 

. 1 ' 

Psychopitarmacology  abstracts.  1961—  National 
‘ Clearinghouse  for  Mental  Health  Informa- 

tion, NIMH,  8600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville, 

• Md.  20852. 

; Arrangement:  Monthly;  abstracts  are  classi- 
fied by  category.  Each  issue  has  authbr  and  sub- 
| ject  indexes;  also  annual  author  and  subject 
. i indexes..  \ 

Comment : Provides  good  coverage  « Current 
research.  k 

, i : _ a . 

! Quarterly  jou'rnal  of  studies  off  alcohol. Section 
| ' B,  Documentation.  }939*Rutgers  Center  of 

Alcohol  Studies,  Rutgers,  The.State  Univer- 
j sity,  New  Brunsw^Jj^N.  J.  08903. 

f * Arrangement:  Quarterly;  cumulative  index 
j prepared  every  ten  years ; one  covering  decade  of 
| 1960’s  now  in  preparation.  Index  in  its  present 

I form  has  been  separated  from  th efQuyrterly 
i itself  only  since  March  1968. 

Content : Consists  . of  abstracts  of  current 
literature,  current  bibliography  and  comprehen- 
sive subject  index. 

Comment:  Covers  all  facets  of  the  subject, 
not  only  psychiatric  and  psychological  but  also 
medical,  legal,  pharmacological. 


for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  2023 
West  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60612. 
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o 
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Readers'  guide  to  periodical  literature 1900- 
H.  W.  Wilson  & Co.,  950  University  Avenue, 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10452. 

Arrangement r Semi-monthly ; cumulated  an- 
nually. Arranged  in  one  dictionary  alphabet 
with  authors  and  subjects  intermixed. 

Content : Does  not  abstract,  but  indexes  about 
130  U.S.  general  and.  nori-technical  periodicals 
of  a popular  character. 

v 

Comment:  Valuable  for  popular  journal  arti- 
cles in  medicine  and  the  social  sciences.  , 

Rehabilitation  literature.  1956-  National  Society, 


Arrangement:  Monthly;,  classified  subject 
arrangement  of  * the  abstract  section,  with 
monthly  and  annual  author  indexes. 

Content:  Contains  special  articles  and  ab- 
stract^ of  interest  in  rehabilitation,  as  well  as 
book  reviews  and  special  features.  Abstracts  -• 
English-  language  periodicals  only. 

Comment:  Useful  for  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal rehabilitation. 

* 

Research  grants  index.  1961—  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Division  of  Research  Grants, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Md. 
20014.  ‘ . 

Arrangement :-  Annual ; since  1963.  The  first 
volumCcontains  a subject  index  to  research,  and 
the  second,  a .list  of  investigators  and  grant 
' numbers. 

-Content:  Lists  biomedical  research  financed 
by  the  U.S:  government  in  the  United.States  and 
abroad,  research  in  progress  and  the  investiga- 
tors. 

Comment:  An  unusual  approach  for  the- men- 
tal health  worker,  but  it  does  give  a good  picture 
of  ongoing^ research  projects  and  their  investi- 
/ gators. 

( < : 

!.*  Science  citation  index.  1961—  Institute  for  Scien- 
| tific  Information,  325  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadephia,  Pa.  19106.  > 

Arrangement:  Two  of  the  volumes  are  quar- 
terly, the  Citation  Index  and  the  Source  Index. 
The  jCitation  Index  contains  a list  of  authors 
writing  in  a particular  year  and  the  papers 
which  they  cite  in  their  bibliographies.  The 
Source  Index  contains . additional  information 
about  the  citing  authors.  ^There  is  a third  vol- 
ume, the  Permuterm  Subject  Index, .issued 
annually.  \ 

Content:  Indexes,  but  does  not  abstract,  over 
1,500  journals,  about  half  of  which  are  in  the 
biomedical  sciences.  These  include  both'  English 
•and  foreign  language  journals.  Coverage  in- 
cludes articles,  books,  book  reviews,  abstracts, 
editorials,  letters,  and  technical  notes. 
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Information  Sources  and  Hotv  to  Use  Them 


Comment : This  tool  p/esents  a new  concept  in 
literature  searching,  but,  once  the  user  under- 
stands the  principles  underlying  the  arrange- 
ment, the  searches  are  very  rewarding.  Upon 
first  using  it,  the  services  of  a librarian  are  de- 
. suable' for  instruction. 

S 

Social  sciences  and  humanities  index.  1916-  H. 
W.  Wilson  & Co.,  950  University  Avenue, 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10452. 

Arrangement : Quarterly ; cumulated  annual- 
ly. Indexes  authors  and  subjects  alphabetically 
together.  (Formerly  International  index  to  peri- 
odicals.) 

- • 

Content : Indexes,  but  does  not  abstract ; con- 
tains articles  from  scholarly  journals  in  fields 
related  to  medicine,  such  as  anthropology,  social 


work,  sociology  and  the  humanities.  Does  not 
index  foreign  language  journals; 

Comment:  Particularly  good  in  fields  related 
to  medicine. 

'S  ' 

Sociological  abstracts.  1953-  Sociological  Ab- 
stracts, .Inc.,  2315  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10024. 

Arrangement:  Eight  issues  per  year;  cumula- 
tive index.  Classified  subject  arrangement  with 
an  author  index. 

Content:  Indexes  over  800  English  and  for- 
eign journals  selectively,  __  including  articles, 
monographs  and  books. 

Comment:  Particularly  strong  unsocial  work 
and  sociology.  * 
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REVIEWS  FOR  KEEPING  CURRENT 


Alcoholism  treatment  digest.  Rutgers  Center  of 
Alcohol  Studies,  Rutgers,  The  State  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903. 

Published:  Five  time?  per  year. 

Content:  Contains  approximately  20  brief 
topical  reviews  per  year.  Is  syndicated  to  state 
health  agencies  who  publish  and  distribute  the 
materials  under  various  mastheads  to  their 
own  mailing  lists. 

American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry.  1930- 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Published:  Five  times  per  year. 

Content:  Multidisciplinary  mental,  health 
focus ; four  categories  of  articles  include  Theory  - 
and  Review,  Research,  Clinical,  Delivery  of 
Services. 

American  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  American. 
Psychiatric  Association,  1700  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Published:  Monthly. 

Content  t Range  of  articles  from  the  field ; this 
is  the  official  journal  of  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association. 

► 

APA  Monitor.  American  Psychological  Associa- 
■ tion,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Published:  Monthly.  Sent  automatically  to 
APA  members ; can  be  ordered  by  non-members. 

Content:  Newspaper  of  APA  activities  and 
progress;  purpose  is  “to  expedite  communica- 
tion among  the  members  of  APA...  inform 
■readers  of  the  events  that  are  shaping  psychol- 
ogy today ...” 

Behavioral  science.  1956—  Mental  Health  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Published:  Monthly. 

' Content:  Broad  interdisciplinary  approach 
and  particularly  valuable  in  the  meptal  health 
field.  Contains  occasional  research  reports. 


Community  mental  health  journal.  1965—  Be- 
havioral Publications,  2852  Broadway, 
.Morningside  Heights,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10025. 

Published:  Bimonthly. 

Content : Has  short  articles  and  book  reviews. 

Is  devqted  to  emergent  approaches  in  mental 
health  research,  theory  and  practice  as  they  re- 
late to  community,  broadly  defined. 

Digest  of  neurology  and  psychiatry.  1932-  Insti- 
tute of  Living,  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103.  * 

Published : Monthly. 

Content:  Contains  abstracts  and  reviews  in 
psychiatry,  neurology  and  mental  health. 

/ 

* 

Hospital  and  community  psychiatry.  1950— 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street*  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Published:  Monthly. 

G 

Content:  Has  short  articles  of  current  inter- 
est, and  reviews  of  books  and  films.  It  is  ^imed 
at  those  caring  for  the  mentally  ill,  the  aged  and 
the  mentally  defective. 

* * t 

> • 

Journal  of  psychiatric  nursing  and  mental  health 
services.  1963-  Charles  B.  Slack,  Inc.,  6900  - 
Grove  Road,  Thorofare,  N.J.  08086. 

Published:  Bimonthly.  1 

Content:  Original  articles  on  nursing  prob- 
lems, programs,  roles;  International  trends; 
Psychiatric  drugs ; Geriatrics. 

Mental  health  digest.  1969-  National  Clearing- 
house for  Mental  Health  Information, 
NIMH,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  Md. 
20852. 

Published : Monthly. 

Content:  Contains  condensed  journal  articles, 
but  does  not  give  a bibliography  for  the  journal 
article.  The  aim  is  to  present  “a  broad  sampling 
of  scientific"subject  matter  and  points  of  view.” 
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Information  Sources  and  Hoiv  to  Use  Them 


Mental  hygiene.  1917-  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  10  Columbus  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019.  % • 

Published:  Quarterly. 

. Content:  Contains  articles  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness,  and  the  promotion  of  mental  health.  Also 
lists  publications  of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health. 


Psychiatric  progress.  1966—  Eli  Lilly  & Co.,  3 
West  57th  Street,  NAw  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Published : Bimonthly.  N 

Content:  Contains  current  news  and  views  in 
psychiatry  in  a newspaper  format.' 

Roche  report:  frontiers  of  psychiatry.  Roche 
Laboratories,  Division  of  Hoffman- 
* LaRoche,  Inc.,  Nutley,  N.Y.  07110. 


Psychiatry  digest.  1954-  Psychiatry  Digest,  Inc^ 
445  Central  Avenue,  Northfield,  111.  60093. 

Published : Monthly. 

Content:  Gives  short  summaries  of  articles 
and  psychological  and  psychiatric  journals. 

Book  reviews  are  listed  separately. 

* 

Psychiatric  news.  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, 1700  18th  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

• • 

Published:  Twice  monthly.  Official  newspaper 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  .Association. 

Content:  News,  current  events,  special  re- 
* Ports,  job  opportunities. 


Published:  Periodically.  May  be^  obtained 
without  charge. 

Content:  Current  topics  of  interest:  looseleaf 

format. 

Schizophrenia  bulletin.  1969-  Office  of  Com- 
munications, NIMH.  5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  Md.  20852. 

p \ 

Published : Quarterly 

Content:  ‘‘A  synthesis  of  the  diverse  and 
scattered  efforts  being  made  toward  understand- 
ing schizophrenia.”  Each  issue  focuses,  on  a 
major  theme  in  the  field.  Selective  bibliography 
and.abstracts,'  drug  trial  studies  omitted. 
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PREFACE 


Distillation  of  Principles  on  Research  Utilization  . . . Volume  / is  one  of 
a series  of  Institute  publications  on  mental  health  services  research  and 
development.  Thei  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  offer  assistance  to  persons  work- 
ing toward  continually  increased  effectiveness  of  delivering  mental  health 
contributions  to  people  in  need. 

Reflected  in  all  publications  in  the  series:  is  a three-phase  process  of 
services  improvement  through  planning  for  creative  change: 

(1)  Identification  of  problems  and  needs  for  change  in  services. 

Use  of  Program  Evaluation  is  one  publication  aimed  toward 
the  improvement  of  formal  approaches  in  frontline  facilities  to  help 
determine  when  change  is — or  is  not-'-needed. 

, (2)  Search  and  research  to  provide  direction  for  effective  change  to 
solve  problems  and  meet  needs. 

The  publication,  Innovations  and  Current  Conclusions,  issued 
several  times  each  year,  is  to  highlight  innovative  techniques.  In- 
formation Sources  and  Hoxo  To  Use  Them  is  offered  as  an  aid  to 
mental  health  workers  seeking  new  knowledge  through  all  relevant 
literature.  A section  of  the  Manual  on  Research  Utilization  has 
been  addressed  to  those  planning  original  research  on  innovative 
mental  health  services  delivery  techniques. 

(3)  Promotion  of  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations  through 
planned  change. 

Out  of  recognition  that  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  alone 
ushers  little  change,  sections  of  the  Manual  on  Research  Utiliza- 
tion have  been  devoted  to  techniques  of  planned  change,  addressed 
to  consultants  and  administrators/practitioners.  For  persons  wish- 
ing to  become  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  utilization  of 
knowledge  in  planned  change,  this  Distillation  of  Principles  on 
Research  Utilization  * . . Volume  I is  offered.  With  the  hope  that 
it  will  foster  continued  investigations  in  refined  techniques  of  change 
through  knowledge  utilization,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Re - 
. search  Utilization  . . . Volume  II  h vs  been  issued  as  a part  of  this 
series. 

This  distillation,  together  with  selected  summaries  of  articles  and  books 
dealing  with  research  utilization,  & a product  of  Contract  No.  42-69-1, 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  awarded  to  the  Human  Interaction  Re- 
search Institute.  Deep  gratitude  is  extended  to  Dr.  Edward  M.  Glaser  and  his 
HIRI  staff  and  consultants,  Barbara  Bird,  Kathalee  Garrison,  Edward  Glaser, 


A Distillation  of  Principles  on  Research  Utilization  . . . Volume  / 

Molly  Lewin,  John  Marks,  Michael  McKee,  Lynne  Svenning,  Goodwin  Watson 
and  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn,  for  their  comprehensive  assessment,  selection,  sum- 
marizing, and  logically  ordering  of  the  research  utilization  literature.  Mrs. 
Irma  S.  Lnnn,  head  of  the  NIMH  Research  Implementation  Section,  initiated 
the  literature  review.  Very  special  thanks  are  duo  her  for  her  excellent  work 
as  project  officer  throughout  the  duration  of  the  contract. 

Howard  R.  Davis,  Ph.  D., 

Chief,  Menial  Health  Services  Development  Branch, 
Division  of  Special  Mental  Health  Programs. 
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FROM  RESEARCH  TO  PRACTICE:  A DISTILLATION  OF 
FINDINGS  AND  PRINCIPLES 
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II'.  Some  Factors  which  Condition  Innovation  17 
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I.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 


A.  There'  Is  a Long  Tihielag  Between 
Research  Findings  and  < 

Corresponding  Changes  in  Practice 


All  over  the  world  people  struggle  with  problems 
and  seek  solutions.  Often  those  who  struggle 
are  unaware  that  others  face  similar  problems, 
and.  in  some  Instances,  are  solving  them.  It  Is 
destructive  and  -wasteful  that  people  should  be 
frustrated  and  often  .defeated  by  difficulties  for 
which  somebody  else  baa  found  a remedy  • • •. 
The  gap  between  what  we  know  and  what  we  put 
to  effective  use  bedevils  many  Helds  of  human 
activity — science,  teaching,  buslnes  management, 
and  organizations  which  provide  health  and  wel- 
fare services. 

(Glaser  and  Marks,  1906) 


There  is  abundant  evidence  demonstrating  the 
lag  between  conception  of  a*  “desirable”  new 
practice  and  its  widespread  adoption  or  adapta- 
tion. McClelland  (1968)  reminds  us  of  the  slow 
acceptance  of  kindergartens  over  half  a century, 
and  reports  that  experience  with  the  Army  utiliza- 
tion of  research  .and  development  (R.  & D)  indi- 
cates the  range  of  time  from  completion  of  re- 
search to  implementation  ranges  from  a few 
weeks; to  over  10  years.  Mort  and  Cornell  (1941) 
estimated  that  it  took  educational  innovations 
about  15  years  after  the  first  practical  demonstra- 


s,  fol- 


tions  to  reach  the  most  progressive  school 
lowed  by  20  yeairs  of  fairly  rapid  spread  and  15 
more  years  to  reach  the  slow  adopters. 

An  exception  to  the  long-lag  syndrome  may  be 
••invention  and  introduction  of  technological  de- 
vices which  Can  be  sold  at  a profit.  Carter 
(1968)  found  that  about  90  percent  of  instances 
of  change  in  one  study  (Department  of  Defense) 
represented  development  of  technology  rather 
than  application  of  scientific  research. 


B.  New  Knowledge  Often  Does  Not 
Reach  Practitioners 


Many  research  findings  which  could  improve 
practice  are  virtually  unknown  to  .the.  prof es- 


sionals  because  these  findings  never  see  the  light 
of  day.  Halpert  (1966)  has  observed  that  “inno- 
vators frequently  do  not  write  up  their  findings.” 
Glaser  (1968)  inventoried  major  treament  pro- 
grams for  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease 
and  found  that  many  in  current  use  had  never 
been  described  in  publications.  Sometimes  inno- 
vators, as  they  struggle  to  cope  with  difficult  situ- 
ations, are  actually  unaware  that  they  have  intro- 
duced a noteworthy  innovation.  Often  in  such 
cases,  no  one  ever  reports  the  new  design  (Ma- 
nela,  1969).  In  other  cases,  the  research  investi- 
gator is  concerned  with  getting  on  to  the  next 
phase  of  his  work  and  often  begrudges  the  time 
required  to  write  up  ^het  he  has  finished  doing 
(Archibald,  1968;  Bassett,  Davison  and  Hopson, 
1968).  Researchers  often  have  files  and  boxes  of 
...  data  which  they  have  used  only  to  get  tentative 
answers  to  their  own  urgent  questions  and  have 
then  pushed  aside  to  be  analyzed  and  written-  up 
at  some  more  convenient  season  which  may  never, 
arrive  (Kaplan,  1958). 

In  the  field  of  education  it  has  been  found  that : 
“A  great  proportion  of  the  significant  new  inven- 
tions * * * remain  quite  invisible,  undocumented, 
inaccessible  for  consideration  by  potential  adopt- 
ers.” (Lippitit,1965).  When  nine  teachers  were 
given  special  stimulation  and  aid  in  developing 
classroom  innovations,  all  of  them  introduced 
changes  in  their  own  classrooms,  but  few  of  these 
new  procedures  were  adopted  by,  or  even  known 
to  other  teachers  in  the.  system*  (Fox  and  Lippitt, 
1964).  A study  of  reading  texts  used  to  teach 
elementary  school  children  showed. that  few  of 
the  findings  from  a generation  of  very  active  re- 
search into  the  learning  and  teaching  of  reading 
had  been  incorporated  into  these  tools  for  instruc- 
tion (Barton  and  Wilder,  1964). 

One  aspect  of  the  lag  between  research  and  its 
application  is  the  logjam  which  exists  in  the  for- 
mal' communication  system ; i.e.,  the  flow  of  in- 
formation through  the  professional  journals. . The 
process  between  the  generation  of  a research  de- 
velopment and  its  appearance  in  professional 
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journals  and  abstracts  can  ’ consume  months  or 
even  years  (Garvey  and  Griffith,  1967;  Kaplan, 
1958).  In  the  field  of  psychology,  for  example, 
Garvey  and  Griffith  (1967)  found  roughly  n 9- 
niontli  delay  between  submission  of' a journal 
article  and  its  publication.  Moreover,  considera- 
ble time  may  elapse  between  the  completion  of  a 
study  and  development  of  a manuscript  for  jour- 
nal publication.  Once  submitted,  the  scarcity  o*f 
journal  space  often  results  in  rejection  of  the  arti- 
cle (Kaplan,  1958). 

The. publication  of  research  findings- does  not 
necessarily  result  in  the  widespread  utilization  of 
these  findings  by  practitioners.  It  is  estimated 
that  half  the  articles  in  “core”  scientific  journais 
are  each  read  by  no  more  than  200  persons,  al- 
though, distribution  of  preprints  and  reprints 
augments  this  total  exposure  (Garvey  and  Grif- 
fith, 1946a).  Monographs,  like  books,  usunlly 
attract  the’  more  academic  reader  and  have  a 
limited  distribution.  Thus,  the  potential  for  dis- 
semination of  new  knowledge  through  the  profes- 
sional literature  appears  limited  due  to  the  rela- 
tively small  siz§  of  the  audience  in  proportion  to 
the  actunl  number  of  practitioners. 

Dissemination  to  practitioners  is  further  hin- 
dered by  tlie  fact  that  research  reports  are  usually 
read  and  used  by  other  researchers;  seldom  by 
practitioners  (Havelock,  1969b).  Roberts  and 
Larsen  (1971)  report  that  few  mental  health 
practitioners  make  any  large-scale  and  systematic 
' effort  to  uncover  research  results  which  could 
serve'  as  a basis  for  change;  instead  they  rely 
heavily  on  contnct  with  colleagues  to  stimulate 
innovation.  Further,  most  innovations  which  are 
adopted  emerge  from  the  work  experience  of 
practitioners  rather  than  from  research  results. 
Practitioners  tend  to  be  “doers”  and  not  “read- 
ers”; hence,  they  tend  to  rely  more  on  oral  com- 
munication than  on  publications  (Halpert,  1966; 
Paisley,  1968).  This  difference  in  information- 
seeking behnvior  between  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners leads  us  into  another  ijdtyjor  dimension  of 
the  research  utilization  problem. 

Research  Scientists  and.  Practitioners 
Think  Differently 

. Earl  Marx’s  aphorism,  “Life  determines  con- 
sciousness” has  been  rephrased  by  Harold  Loski, 
as  “Men  who  live  differently  think  differently.” 
Researchers  and  practitioners,  especially  in  the 


social  sciences,  seem  to  inhabit  two  very  different 
professional,  “worlds."  An  investigator  seeking'' 
truth  1ms  a different  set  of  values,  problems, 
norms,  and  reference  groups  from  those  of  a prac- 
titioner seeking  to  help  clients.  'I  bis  point  bus 
been  tnnde  by  numerous  analysts  of  the  lag  be- 
tween • research  and  practice  (folicii.  I9;V»: 
-Guetzkow,  1959;  Dexter,  !!KSr»;  Scbocn£eld,  19(55: 
Marquis  and  Allen,  1906;  Harbiebon,  19C.N;  Rubin. 
196S;  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  J 1 1 ness  and 
Mental  Health,  1961).  The  extent  of  the  distance 
between  the. worlds  of  research  and  practice  is 
reflected  in  one  authors  description  of  these  areas 
as  “two  solitudes”  (Joly,  1967).  f ° 

The  differences  between  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners represent  potential  areas  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  two.  Rodman  and  Kolodny  .( 19A4).  de-  ' 
scribe  .the  research  investigator  as  logical:  the 
practitioner  as  intuitive.  Ntigi  ( 19(55)  contrasts 
the  statistical  skills  of  the  research  scientist' with 
the  clinical  skills  of  the  jmicfitioner.  Research 
attempts  to  discover  common  patterns  in  a pojHi- 
lntion;  the  clinician  views  each  case  as  unique. 
The  scientist  can  live  indefinitely  with  the  tenta- 
tive nnd  hypothetical;  the  administrator  wants  to 
net  with  confidence.  As  pointed  out  by  Likert 
and  Lippitt  (1958),  the  research'  worker  asks  his 
questions  in  the  form  of  “Why?”  wlii.le  the  practi- 
tioner wants  to  know  “IIow?” 

Similarly,  the  manager  or  operator  tends  to 
seek  a prescription— what  to  do  (Glock,  1961). 
Careful  tests  of  credibility  are  commonly  used  in 
research,  less  applied  by  practitioners  (Sian- 
gan, 1961).  It.  seems  that  the  practitioner,  in 
order  to  improve  his  service,  is  likely  to  interpret 
and  apply  research  findings  beyond  their  limits  of 
reliability  and  validity;  then  lie  may  be  disap- 
pointed and  disillusioned.  . , 

Practitioners  tend  to  rely  ou  precedent,  com- 
monsense,  and  intuition  much  more  than  they  do 
on  research  findings  (Pcllegrin,  1965;  Rose  and 
Esser,  1960) .’  The  effects  of  this  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  and  understanding  of  the  value  of  re- 
search are  defined  by  one  author  who  describes  a 
vicious  circle  existing  in  the  field  of  education : 
“(a)  Many  educators  do  not  conceive  of  the 
scientific  method  and  research  as  being  of  pri- 
mary significance  to  their  work;  ( h ) this  state 
of  mind  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  loiv, 
priority  is  given  to  the  conduct  or  Utilization  of  , 
research;  (c)  because  of  low  evaluation  and  ne- 
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gleet,  "research  continues  to  be  a dubious  enter- 
prise; and  (✓/)  because  condition  (fc)  exists,  con- 
dition (a)  is  perpetuated.”  . (Pcllcgrin,  1965.) 

The  audience  for  whom  the  research  scientist, 
primarily  speaks  and  writes  \s  made,  up  of  the 
prestige  leaders  in  ins  discipline  or  subdiscipline 
(U.S.  Department,  of  Health,  Education,  and 
. Welfare,  “Research  utilization  in  aging:  an  ex- 
ploration,” 1063;  Bassett,  Davison,  and  Hopson, 
1968;  Rosenblatt,  1968).  His  elliptical  and  tech- 
nical jargon  demonstrates  his  competence  to  his 
colleagues;  at  the  same  time,  this  style  bailies  and 
annoys  the  practical  operator  (HalpdVt,  1966; 
Glaser,  1966).  One  study  showed  social  work 
professionals  especially  jrked  by  the  statistical 
procedures  which  are  clearly  valued  by  the  re- 
search fraternity  (Joly,  1967). 

\ Another  example  of  the:  contrast  in  viewpoints 
arises  when  the  behavioral  scientist  tries  to  set  up 
“control  groups.”  He  soon  discovers  that  agen- 
cies and  situations  vary  in  so  many  dimensions 
that  to  control  all  but  one  factor  Avonld  mean  to 
fetter  and  cripple  normal  operations.  Managers 
understandably  resist  such  imposition  (Nagi, 
1965).*  The  same  kind  of  problem  arises  in  at- 
tempts to  replicate  a social  experiment  (Manela, 
1969  )*.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  find  a second 
setting  which  is  enough  like  the  original  to  war- 
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rant  the  expectation  that  the  changes  just  like 
those  found  in  the  first  project  should  appear  also 
in  the  attempted  -replication.  Scientists  seek 
rigor;  managers  must  be  realistic. 

The  most  regrettable  outcome  of  this  difference 
in  viewpoint  is  that  the  problems  attacked  in  most 
research  studies  appear  trivial  to  most  managers 
of  human  welfare  (Rosenblatt,  1968),  while  at-’ 
tempts  to  interpret  and  to  apply  significant-  re-  ; 
search  conclusions  in  realistic  social  settings -are 
viewed  by  most  “pure”  scientists  as  mere  vulgar 
popularizations  (Archibald,  1968;  National  Sci: 
cnee  Foundation,  “Knowledge  into  action,” 
1969).  The  general  tendency  of  each  side  to 
stereotype,  to  belittle  and  to  reject  the  work  of 
the  other  leads  to  avoidance  and/or  overt  hostil- 
ity (Sehmuck,  1968).  The  problem  is  intensified 
when'  individuals  feel  personally  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  latest  concepts  of  an  ever-advanc- 
ing frontier  of  behavioral  science,  be  they  com- 
municating with  practitioners,  or  utilizing  re- 
search findings  (Cohen,  1959;  .Rosenblatt*  1968). 

These  differences  in  the  philosophies  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  service  agency  are  tran- 
scended at  times.  t Some  research  is  communi- 
cated and  used.  The  following  chapter  presents 
some  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  linkage 
between  research  and  practice.  . 
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II.  SOME  FACTORS  WHICH  CONDITION  INNOVATION 


A.  Characteristics  of  the  Innovation 
Affect  the  Probability  of  Its 

Adoption 

• \ 

1.  Relevance 

An  innovation  which  offers  promise  for  achiev- 
ing desired  results  in  dealing  with  a persistent 
and  sharply  vexing  problem  of  concern  to  a great 
many  people  is  more  likely  to  spark  interest  than 
one  which  either  is  not  of  general  concern  or  per- 
lains  only  to  a relatively  small  number  of  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  (Miles,  1904a;  Glaser  and  Tay- 
lor, 1969). 

2.  Compatibility 

Innovations  arc. more  acceptable  if  they  seem; 
compatible  with  the  user’s  previously  established 
values,  norms,  procedures,  and  facilities  (Rogers, 
1962;  Katz,  1968;  Miles,  1964a  ; Nichoff,  1966;  Mc- 
Clelland, 1968).  A new  drug  “fits  in”  easily  with 
customary  medical  practice;  the  use  of  subprofes-  ’ 
sional  staff  is  another  matter.  Relatcdly,  a poten- 
tial adopter’s  main  occupational  interest  seems  to 
have  a “halo”  effect  in  contributing  to  rapid  adop- 
tion of  innovations  most  closely  allied  to  that  in- 
terest (Fliegel  and  Kivlin,  1966) . 

Compatibility  appeal's  to  be  an  important  vari- 
able in  the  adoption  of  innovations  in  the  field  of 
mental  health.  For  example,  one  study  which 
surveyed  practicing  psychiatrists  found  very  little 
impact  of  recent  developments  in  neurophysiolog- 
ical research  upon  private  practice  although  the 
psychiatrists  were  generally  awarJTof  these  recent 
developments.  This  finding  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  psychi- 
atrists (psychodynamic)  was  not  compatible  with 
the  theoretical  assumptions  on  which  the  research 
was  based  (Rose  and  Esser,  1960) . 

.3.  Relative  Advantage  1 

Innovation^that  appear  to  potential  adopters 
to  have  relative  advantage  over  existing  practices, 
especially  when  ’ espoused  by  highly  respected 


opinion  leaders,  are  more  readily  adopted  (Bjir- 
net,  1953;  Hpvlaiul,  Jan  is  and  * Kelly,  1958; 
Rogers,  1962;  Bright,  1964;  Coleman,  Katz,  and 
Menzcl,  I960).  A certain  change  in  factory  ma- 
chinery might  be  an  improvement,  but  one  which 
would  be  worth  loss  than  it  would  cost  to  intro- 
duce ; thus  it  would  have  no  relative  advantage. 

Changes  which  are  inexpensive  and  can  be  ac- 
complished with  already  Available  materials,  per- 
sons and  skills  can  be  quickly  introduced.  Those 
which  require  large  investments  of  money,  time, 
and  energy  will  necessarily  come  more  slowly 
(Miles,  1964a^.‘ 

Innovtttidns  in  the  social  services  ma^  be  hin- 
'dered  in  this  respect  since  their  relative  advan- 
tage is  often  difficult  to  assess  (Rogcrc,  1969). 
“Advantage”  includes  factors  other  than  financial : * 
an  innovation  emay  also  have  consequences  for. 
prestige,  convenience,  and  satisfaction  that  arc 
perceived  as  advantageous  by  the  adopted.  Bow- 
man (1959),  analyzing  the  motivation  for  com- 
munity action  in  mental' health,  discovered  that 
sometimes  the  beneficial  “side  effects”  became 
important  enough  to  obscure  J he  original  goals. 
*<  For  example,  the  allowance  for  “overhead”  in  a 
research  grant  may  be  mole  ii/iportant  in  the 
mind  of  an  administrator  than  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  research.  . 

4.  Observability  or  Communicability 

Innovations  also  differ  in  the  extent  to, which 
rewards  are  observable.  The  liiore  obvious  and 
tangible  the  gains,  the  greater  tin*  probability  of 
adoption  (Flanagifn,  1961;  Mansfield,  1963; 
Glaser  and  Taylor,  1969) . Rogers  refers  to  this  as 
communicability  (1962,  1967)/  When  people 
can  see  the  results  of  using  a new  idea,  they  are 
more  apt  to  adopt.  Hence,  nomnaterial  ideas 
diffuse  more  slowly  than  material  innovations. 

V 

5.  Complexity  and  Feasibility 

Other  things  being  equal,  a change  which  is 
easy  to  understand  and  to  implement  is  more 
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likely  to  be  adopted  than  one  which  is  complex 
and  difficult  to  learn  or  put  into  operation.  Rep- 
lication requires  feasibility  for  transfer  to  other 
petti ngs.  (Rogers,  1907;  Rogers  and  Sveiining, 
1969.) 

6.  Reversibility 

The  extent,  .to  which  a proposed  change  is 
known  to  be  reversible  if  it  does  not  prove  desir- 
able may  affect  its  adoption.  Not  all  innovations* 
can  he  discarded  later  with  impunity.  * The 
bridges  back  to  the  status  quo  ante  jnay  .have, 
been  burned.  Situations  in  which  the  user  need 
not  uplay  for  keeps”  provide  more  opportunity 
for  innovation  (Lippitt  and  Havelock,  1968 ; 
Miles,  1964b). 

7.  'Divisibility 

<• 

If  n proposed  change  is  divisible,  so  that,  it  can 
be  introduced  one  step  nt.  a time,  with  opportu- 
nity to  assimilate  each  stage  before  tiie  next, 
comes,  on,  it  will  arouse  less  resistance  than 
would  more  wholesale  change  (Rogers,  1962; 

Fliegel  and  Ivivlin,  1966).  . • , 

**  * * 

8.  Trialability 

A related  distinction  is  that  between  changes 
which:  (a)  Can  be  tried  on  a pilot  bnsia*in  a few 
situations,  and  (b)  those  which  make  an  all-or- 
none  demand  on  the  entire  system.  This  charac- 
teristic, sometimes  called  “trialibility,”  reduces 
the  perceived  risk  of  an  innovation  and  lessens 
resistance  (Rogers  and  Svenning,  1969;  Bright, 
1964).  . • 

9.  Credibility 

If  an  innovation  is  espoused  by  an  eminent, 
highly  respected  person  or  group,  at- least  its  ini- 
tial acceptance  is  more  likely  than  if  the  same 
innovation  were  espoused  by  a less  eminent  per- 
son or  group.  For  example,  when  Linus  Pauling, 
Nobel  prizewinner  in  biochemistry,  published 
“Vitamin  C and  the  Common  Cold”  in  January 
1971,  there  was  a mass  surge,  toward  “instant 
adoption”  (at  least  at  the  time,  or  for  a tryout). 
Drugstore  shelf  stocks  of  vitamin  C tended  to  be 
sold  out  across  the  cbuntiy  within  a few  days. 
Enhanced  credibility'  afforded  by  Dr.  Pauling’s 
status  was,  to  be  sure,  aided  by  othep  factors  such 
as  relevance  tq  a common,  bothersome  problem ; 
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simplicity:  trialability ;■  etc.  To  some  extent,  this 
aspect  of  credibility  may  be  considered  as  a part 
of  relative  advantage.  Another  aspect  of  credi- 
bility steins  from  the  .soundness  of  the  research 
design.  This  includes  adequacy  or  .represent a 
tire  ness  of  sampling  from  which  generalizations 
are  drawn,  appropriateness  of  statistical  methods, 
and  the  cogency  of  assessment  or  analysis  of  the 
data.  'r  : 

< 

B.  Characteristics  of  an  Organization 

Affect  the  Probability  of  Innovation 
Within  It 

The  likelihood  of  successful  innovation  depends 
largely  on  the  extent  to  which  an.  organization 
is  adaptable  to  change.  Thus,  organizatiopal 
variables  themselves  arc  often  most  influential  in 
determining  utilization  of  research  (Kogan, 
1963). 

/ . . . 

1.  Organizational  Climate 

• t ' \ 

An  organizational  climate  which  supports  the 
concept  of  change  and  rewards  new  ideas  is  con- 
ducive to  successful ' innovation.  Marcum 
( 1968) ,*  for  example,  compared  the  organiza- 
tional climates  of  high-  and  low-innovating 
schools  and  found  that,  the  schools  involved  in 
innovating  showed  more  open  climates.  Numer- 
ous others  affirm  and  confirm  this  principle  (Mc- 
Gregor, 1960;  Likert,  1961 ; Costello  and  Zalkind,' 
1963;  Miles,  1964;  Likert,  1965;  Scliein  and  Den- 
nis, 1965;  Schoenfeld,  1965;  Watson  and  Glaser, 
1965;  Bennis,  1966;  Glaser,  1966;  Julian,  1906; 
Cawleti,  1967;  Chesler  and  Fox,  1967;  Greiner, 
1967;  Watson,  1967;  Schnuick,  1968;  Glaser  mid 
Taylor,  1969). 

Several  features  of  an  organizational  climate 
conducive  to.  change  may  be  identified : 

(a)  Communication. — An  essential  ingredient, 
of  a healthy  climate  for  change  is  free  com- 
munication, of  both  a formal  and  informal 
nature,  flowing  up  and  down  hierarchical 
lines  and  horizontally  among  colleagues 
(Costello  and  Zalkind,  1963;  Dykens,  et  ah, 
1964;  Miles,  1965;  .Becker  and  Stafford, 
1967;  Chesler  and  Fox,  19.67;  Evan  and 
Black,  1967 ; Marcum,  1968)v  Dykens,  et  ah' 
(1964),  while  advocating  the  importance  of 
informal  channels  of  communication, 
point  out  that  a system  of  informal  ex- 
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Some  Factors  Which  Condition  Innovation 


Changes  among  staff  is  probably  by  itself 
unlikely  in  any  systematic  or  important 
way  to  either  generate  change  or  com- 
pel interest  in  change;  nor,  they  main- 
tain, is  it  by  itself  likely  to  encourage 
creativity  in  thinking  about  long-range, 
complex,  and  demanding  goals.  Informality  ^ 
would  seem  to  be  adaptive  rather  than 
stimulating.  Lippitt,  et  al*  (1967)  mention 
a variable  related  to  communication  which 
maj^be  critical : organizational  norms  must 
'support  asking  for  and  giving  help.  Thus, 
not  only  is  the  quantity,  form,  and  direction 
of  communication  important,  but  the  con- 
tent must  relate  to  the  desired  goals*  of  y 
problem  solving  in  order  for  the  organiza- 
iV.  tional  climate  to  be  conducive  to  change. 

( b ) Administrative  and  colleague  support. — An 
administrative  system  of  rewards  or  sanc- 
tions that  motivate  problem-solving  efforts 
should  exist,  point  out  Costello  and  Zalkind 
(1963) , who  describe  the  administrator  as  a • 
reinforcement  <agent.  They  state  that  posi- 
tive reinforcement  of  correct  responses  is 
essential  and  recommend  that  the  adminis- 
trator place  emphasis  on  intrinsic  reinforce- 
ments such  as  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Lippitt  et  al.  (1966)  found  that  teachers 
who  perceive  a principal  as  supporting  in- 

s novation  did,  in  fact,  innovate  more  often. 
That  perception  of  administrative  support 
is  related  to  supportive  activity  (not  just 
words)  is  also  suggested  by  this  same  study 
which  found  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  teachers  who  viewed  the  principal  as 
bringing  educational  literature  to  their  at- 
tention adopted  new  practices,  while  those 
who  viewed  him  as  never  bringing  such 
literature  to  their  attention  did  mot  adopt 
new  classroom  practices.  ^ f 

The  attitude  of  colleagues  toward  change 
can  exert  a strong  force  that  inhibits  or 
facilitates  innovativeness  within  an  organi- 
zation. Chesler  and  Fox  (1967),  for  ex- 
ample, point  out  that  new  teachers  in  a 
system,  fresh  from  college  or  advanced^ 
training,  may  enter  a school  eager  to  try 
new  ways  only  to  be  blocked  by  an  estab- 
lished culture  dominated  by  older  teach- 
ers who  do  not  welcome  the  suggestions. 
Lippitt,  et  al.  (1966)  found  that  teach- 


ers who  perceived  colleague  support  in 
adoption  efforts  were  more  likely  them- 
selves to  be  adopters  of  new  practices. 

(<")  Participation  in  decisionmaking. — Exten- 
sive participation  by  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  identification  and  solution  of  organi- 
zational problems  is  Xmducive  to  change 
e (Watson  andt  Glaser,  1965;  Chesler  and 

v Fox,  1967;  Aiken  and  Ilage,  1,968;  Glaser 

and  ltoss,  1971).  On  the  other  hand,  rigid, 
authoritarian  structures  and  coercive  con- 
trols reduce  trust  and  retard  innovation; 
Forced  or  authoritative  decisions  are  more 
likely  to  be  circumvented  and/or  discon- 
tinued; group  decisionmaking  is  a longer 
process,  but  is  mpre  likely  to  result  in  last- 
ing change  (Rogers,  1967).  Coch  and 
French  (1948)  conducted  a classic  experi- 
ment on  this  thesis  which  involved  the  in- 
troduction of  a changed  product  in  a textile 
factory.  Later  replication  supported  the 
conclusion  that  the  greater  the  involvement 
of  workers  in  planning  the  coming  change, 
the  better  their  acceptance  of  it  (French, 
1960;  Marrow,  1969). 

- Dykens,  et  al.  (1964)  in  a study  of 
strategies  of  mental  health  change  conclude 
that  mutual  participation  in  change  efforts 
may  lead  to  positive  and  constructive  feel- 
ings »and  xan  further  enthusiasm  for 
change.  * 

(d)  Staff' morale.— Several  studies  relate  high 
staff  morale  to  organizational  innovative- 
ness (Miles,  1965;  Chesler  and  Fox,  1967; 
Aiken  and  Hage,  1968;  Marcum,  *1968; 
Glaser  and  Ross,  1971).  Actually,  high 
morale  would  appear  to  be  another  effect 
of  the  same  factors  noted  above  which  fa- 
cilitate organizational  innovativeness.  Level 
of  staff  morale,  then,  might  serve  as  a good 
indicator  of  organizational  climate. 

( e ) Time. — A final  factor  related  to  organiza- 
tional environment,  is  whether  or  not  the 
organization  allows  staff  sufficient  time  for 
problem-solving  and  change-related  activ- 
ities. In  order  to  create  an  .organizational 
climate  conducive  to  innovation  . and 
change,  staff  must  have  some  time  free 
from  the  pressures  of  routine  in  which  to 
engage  in  communication,  problem  solv- 
ing, or  pursuit  of  research  input  (Costello 
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and  Znlkinch  1963;  Dykens,  ct  nl.,  1964; 

Lippitt,  et  itw,  1967;  Marcuin,  1968). 

2.  Organizational  Goals 

In  a healthy  organization,  the  goals  of  the  sys- 
tem are  reasonably,  clear  to  the  system ‘members 
and  reasonably  well  accepted  by  them.  Goals 
must  also  be,aehievable  with  existing  or  available 
resources,  anc]  must  -be  appropriate  (Miles, 
1965).  The  ambiguity  and- diffuseness  of  educa- 
tional goals,  for  example,  diminislies,.  the  effec- 
tiveness of  educational  organizations  and, im- 
pedes institutional  change  (Halpin,  1962;  Milas, 
1965;  Sieber,  1968).  Two  effects  of  goal  diffuse- 
ness in  relation  to  education  are  identified  by 
Sieber  (1968)  : (1)  This  diffuseness  reinforces 
the  effects  of  status  insecurity  and  vulnerability 
on  innovation;  (2)  difficulties  in  measuring  the 
attainment  of  goals  makes  it  hard  to  reach  con- 
sensus regarding  the  efficacy  of  particular  skills... 

In  terms  of  the  appropriateness  of  organiza- 
tional goals,  Rogers  (1967-)  raises  an  interesting 
point  about-  how  the  “closure”  orientation  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  serves  to  divert 
attention  from  consideration  of  innovative  ideas. 
An  emphasis  on  the  Quantity  of  closed  cases 
rather  than  the  quality  of  services  rendered 
leaves  counselors  with  little  time  to  “fool  around” 
with  research  results,  and  also  supports  a focus 
on  short-range  goals,  while  gains  from  innov'a-, 
tions  are  likely  to  appear  on  a long-range  basis. 

Written  statements  of  organizational  goals  and 
proximate  targets  have  been  found  helpful  in  re- 
ducing anxiety  about  change  and  in  imparting  a 
sense  of  security  during  the  introduction  of  new 
procedures  (Watson  and  Glaser,  1965;  Wiles, 
1965;  Fairweather,  1967;  Howard,  1967;  Bobbe 
and  Schaffer,  1968;  Schmuck,  1968). 

- contrast  to  written  goals,  sharply  defined <• 
'job  descriptions  have  been  found  to  characterize 
organizations  .which -are  reluctant-  to  innovate 
(Aiken  and  Huge,  1968).  Th.e  two  observations 
combine  readily  in  the  idea  that  the  best  work  is 
done  when  everyone  shares  the  objectives,  but 
eachjs  relatively  free  to  do  his  share  ►of  the  com- 
mon task  in  his  own  preferred  way.  ' 

Wlien  an  organization  such  as  a rehabilitation 
agency  can:  (a)  Hammer  out  its  own  optimal 
program  outcomes,  (6)  set  up  process  or  time 
dimensions  ■ for  instituting  agreed  upon  specific 
controls  related  to  those  optimal  program  out- 


comes, (c)  measure  performance,,  (ft)  provide 
timely  feedback,  and  (e)  offer,  rewards  for  supe- 
rior performance,  the  agency  then  has  an  input- 
process-out  ptit  frame  or  reference  which  provides 
a system  of  accountability-  This  is  likely  to  result 
in  significantly  improved  cost-benefits  (Walker 
and  Kiel,  1970). 

3.  Organizational  Structure 

Power  and  status  distribution  within  the  organT 
ization  affect  its  ability  to  innovate.  (Lippitt, 
Watson,  and  .West ley,  1958;  Miles,  1904b).  The 
organization  may  be  too  centralized,  or  too  dif- 
fuse, or  spotty.  The  literature,  however,  is  less 
than  conclusive  regarding  this  variable.  Chesler 
and  Fox  (1967),  for  example,  urge  the  decen- 
tralization of  administrative  decisionnu/king  in 
educational  institutions  in  order  to  accojufiiodnte 
greater  participation  by  staff.  Simihtoy,  both 
Rogers /( 1967)  «nd  Havelock  (1969)  indicate 
that  a highly  developed  organizational  hierarchy 
impedes  communication  necessary  for  diffusion. 
Griffiths  forthrightly  states  that:  “*  * * the  more 
hierarchical  the  structure  of  an  organization,  the 
less  the  possibility  of  change”  (1964,  p.  434). 
On  the  other  hand,  Sapolsky  (1967)  concludes 
that  the  decentralized  structure  of  the  depart-  ’ 
ment  store  may  serve  as  a major  barrier  to  the  , 
institution  of  change.  When  interunit  communi- 
cation is  good  in  such  an  organization,  it  allows 
for-raobilization  of  forces  against  the  tactics  used  .. 
to  reduce  resistance.  Still  another  study  reported 
that  teachers  in  schools  with  a diffuse  social 
structure  innovated  more,  while  those  ip  a hier 
archical  structure  adopted  more  (Lippitt,  et  al . 
1967), 

Thompson  (1965  and  1969)  makes  the  point 
that  bureaucratic  organizations  are  yitrinsically 
resistant  to  innovation  because  they  are  monff- 
cratic,  stress  conformity  rather  than  creativity, 
and  are  conservative  in  orientation.  He  believes 
that  the  bureaucratic  structure  is  slowly  evolving 
in  the  direction  of  greater  flexibility.  He  sug-  ' 
gests  that  this  trend  toward  flexibility  could  be 
accelerated  by  looser  structure,  freei*  communion1- 
tions,  decentralization,  greater  reliance  on  group 
processes,  and  modification  of  the  incentive  sys- 
tem (stressing  the  internal  rewards  of  gratifica- 
tion rather  than  such  external  rewards  as  upward 
movement  in  the  hierarchy).. 

. -Another  factor  of  the  organizational  structure^ 
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that  appears  related  to  innovation  is  that  of  oc- 
cupational specialization.  A study  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  for  example,  determined 
that  there  was  a high-  positive,  correlation  be- 
tween the  rate  of  acceptance  and  implementation 
of  new  programs  and  the  number  of  occupational 
specialties  within  tl\e  organization  (Aiken  and 
Hage,  1968).  Mpreover,  the  number  of  occupa- 
tional specialities  was  one  qf  the  best,  predictors 
of  future  program  innovation.  Similarly,  a study 
of  medical  schools  found  that  innovative  schools 
had  a larger  number  of  departments  in  the  basic- 
sciences  and  clinicnl  areas  (Carrole,  1907).  Ac-  . 
cording  to  these  studies,  such  intraorgayiizational 
diversity,,  appears  to  foster  creative  exchange 
among  staff.  Contrariwise,  however,  Havelock 
(1969)  considers  division  of  labor  (specializa- 
tion) to  impede  -communication  between  organi- 
zational subunits  in  three  ways:  It  fosters  the 
formation  of  unique  coding  schemes,  it  stimulates 
interunit  competition,  and  it  encourages  the  for- 
mation -of  separate  and  incompatible  group 
norms.  A key  factor  in  determining  the  effects  of 
specialization  might  be  that  of  the  extent,  to 
which  specialized  organizational  subunits  are 
autonomous  or  interdependent.  Thus,  the  Car- 
role'  (1967)  study  found  that,  the  innovative 
medical  schools  reflected  a lessening  of  the  tra- 
ditional, departmental  autonomy.  The  fading  of 
departmental 'autonomy  was,  attributed  to  shift 
Irom  the  allocation  of  funds  to  departments  to 
allocation  to  the  broader  school  unit.  Similarly, 
the  agencies  in  the  Aiken  and  Hage  (1968)  study 
that  had  a high  number  of  different,  occupational 
specialties  and  were  the  most  innovative  were 
» also  those  most  likely  to  have  many  cooperative 
relationships  with  other- agencies,  which,  might 
suggest  thjit  the  fo^us  of  staff  was  on*  profes- 
sional or  organizational  goals  rather  than  de- 
partmental self-interests.  Tn  a titter  study 
(1970)  these  authors  painted  out  that  organiza- 
tional complexity  and.  emphasis  on  job  satis- 
faction were  positively  correlated  with  a high 
. rate  of  change;  centralization,  formalization, 
stratification,  and  concern  with  volume  produc- 
tion and  efficiency  were  positively  correlated 
with  a low  rate  of  change. 

A characteristic  related  to  organizational  struc- 
ture is  the  concept  of  organizational  self-renewal, 
or  the  organization’s  adaptability  to  our  rapidly 
* moving  world  of  constant  changes.  The  concept 


of  self-renewing  institutions  builds  on  the.  idea  of 
pluralism ; each  such  organization  is  "character- 
ized by  variety,  alternatives,  choice,  and  multiple 
foci  of power.nird  initiative'*  (Gardner,  1964). 

Self-renewing  organizations  provide  structures 
for  sensing  internal  and  external  changes  which 
call  for  creation  .of  new  procedures -(Watson, . 
1967).  Milos  (1965)  identifies  a similar  charac- 
teristic as  a dimension  of  the  healthy  organization 
which  he  terms  “problem-solving  adequacy.” 
This  includes  structures  and  procedures  for  de- 
tecting problems,  inventing  possible  solutions, 
choosing  solutions,  implementing  them  and  eval- 
uating their,  effectiveness.  This  mrty  take  the 
.form  of  an  ofhee  for  research  and  development,  a 
setup  for  problem  sensing,  such  as  an  ombuds- 
man, or  interview.survcy,  or  a regular' consultant 
service.  The  absence  is  an  agency  of  any  unit 
which  is  designed  especially  to  detect  internal 
trouble  before  it  becomes  serious,  and^  external 
trends  before  they  become  generally  evident, 
mnkes  it  unlikely  that,  the  organization  will'  suc- 
ceed in  continuous  self-renewal.  It  can  only  al- 
ternate between  costly  lag”  and  overdue  spurts  of 
reorganization.  . 

If  there  is  a sensing  unit  to  . report  emerging 
needs  for  change,  the  critical  question  then  be- 
comes the  relationship, of  this  intelligence  service 
to  the  responsible  decisionmakers  who  are  the 
gatekeepers  of  innovation  (Glock,  1961;  .Paisley, 
1968).  If  the  gatekeepers  of  innovation  (often 
top  management  of  the  organization)  truly  pro- 
vide a nondefensiye  climate  which  encourages 
and  regards  challenge  from  within,  and  at  all 
levels,  then  essentially  ah  members  of  the  organi- 
zation are  encouraged  to  become  sensing  units, 
and  further,  to  participate  in  developing  re- 
sponses to  identified  problems  or  needs  (Glaser, 
1966). 

In  a study  in  which  the  focus  was  explicitly  the 
mental  health  service  delivery  agency,  Glaser  and 
Ross-  (1971)  formulated  a set  of  operating  condi- 
tions which  would  provide  an  organizational 
vehicle  for  effecting  change:  Carrying  out  peri- 
odic reviews  of  agency  mission,  assessing  pro- 
: gram  effectiveness,  disseminating  knowledge 
about  alternative,  practices,  providing  opportu- 
nity for  advocacy,  providing  a means  for  making 
decisions,  providing  a ’-wav  of  sustainirig  com- 
mitment, haying  control  over  sufficient  resources. 
These  conditions  can  be  considered  functions  of 
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A higher  degree  of  professionalization  of  staff 
personnel,  and  ( b ) a lower  degree  of  profession- 
alization of  management  (Evan  and  Black, 

19G7).  ‘ \ 

•Havelock  (19G9a)  indicates  that  the  main 
effect  of  professionalism  of  staff  is  the  entry  or 
input  of  new  knowledge  into  the  organization. 
Further  support  for  this  idea  is  provided  by 

• Aiken  and  Ilage  (1968).  These  investigators 
found  that,  the  amount  of  extra-organizational 
professional  activity,  was  highly  and  positively, 
correlated  with  organizational  rate  of  new  pro- 
gram Implementation.  Amount  of  professional 
training,  in  itself,  however,  did  not  appear  signifi- 
cantly associated  with  rate  of  innovation. 

Those  aspects  of  professionalism  which  relate 
to  individual  behavior, ’will  he  discussed  in  a later 
section.  ' ' • 

8.  Relationship  of  Organization  to  Social 
Environment 

* *# 

Organizations  nre  seldom,  if  ever,,  wholly  au- 
tonomous. They- opera  tp  within  a context  of  cus- 
tomers or  clients,  communities,  governmental 
controls,  ni\d  public  opiniou.  Tin}  way  in  which 
an  organization  perceives  its  relationship  to  its 
larger  social  context  is  an  important,  determinant 
of  the  kinds  of  change  it  wants  or. can  accept 
(Lippitt,  Watson,  Westley,  1958).  Each  social 
agency  must,  protect,  ties  to  a supporting  popula- 
tion and  a client  population.  These  relationships 
set  limits  beyond  which  the' .institution  cannot  go 
and  survive.  The  perception  of  the  limits  may, 

• however,  be  inaccurate.  One  service  of  a change- 

• agent,  is  sometimes  to  investigate  the  validity  of 
the  perceived  limits.  The  late  Prof.  William  H, 
Kilpatrick" used  to  tell  teachers:  “You  have  more 
leeway  Jthan you  suppose.” 

Organizations  differ  in  their  vulnerability  to 
pressures  .from  environmental  forces.  Vulnera- 
bility -may  be  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  an 
organization  is  subject!,  to  powerful  influences 
from  its  environment  irrespective \ of  organiza- 
tional goais  and  resources  (Sieberj  1968).  For 
example,  health  agencies  dependent  on  voluntary 
local  support  must  be  concerned  with  public 

• opinion  and  politics  more  than  are  agencies  pri- 
vately endowed  or  nationally  financed;  A good 
example  of  the  effects  of  organizational  vulner- 
ability is  provided  by  Sieber  (1968)  who  identi- 


fies the  following  implications  for  innovation  of 
the  vulnerability  of  school  systems:  (")  Changes 
An  practice  that  might  disturb  the  local  commu- 
nity nre  shunned;  (6)  the  adoption  of  i innovation 
often  depends  more  upon  political  feasibility 
than  educational  value;  (c)  innovations  receiving 
wide  publicity  through  the  mass  media --become 
candidates  for  adoption,  irrespective  of  their 
educational  value;  and  (rf)  internal  relationships 
of  a Vulnerable  system  may  be  affected  so  as  to 
reduce  serious  experimentation. 

It.  is  interesting  to  consider  the  factor  of  organ- 
izational vulnerability  in  relation  to  that  of  au- 
tonomy; autonomy  has  lieen  identified  as  a major 
dimension  of  a healthy  organization  (Miles, 
1965).  ’ Accordingly,  the  healthy  organization 
has  a sense  of  independence  from  the  environ- 
ment (Miles,  1965).  Thus,  vulnerability,  would 
appear  to  lie  in- direct  opposition  to  organiza- 
tional autonomy,  and  hence  to  organizational 
health. 

The  characteristics  of  the  community  scrvpd  by 
an  organization  affect  its  ability  to  innovato 
(Havelock,  1970).  Not  infrequently  the  leaders 
of  a school  or  a church  or  other  social  agency 
outrun  the  tolerance  of  the  constituency  and  they 
are  then  reprimanded,  constrained,  or  discharged 
(Ross,  1958).  . .. 

Organizations  which -pursue  objectives  wh 
nre  controversial  in  the  larger  setting  have  a con- 
flict between  their  goals  and  their  desire  to  be 
accepted  in  the  community.  A study  of  local 
affiliates  of  planned  parenthood  concluded  that 
those  units  which  were  most  concerned  with 
keeping  on  good  tefins  with  other  community 
agencies  "were  less  productive  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  planned  parenthood.  A degree  of 
independence  in  pursuing  the  organization’s  own 
targets  was  more  salutory  (Rein,  1964). 

Some  organizations  (some  persons  and  teams 
within  the*  same  organization)  are  oriented  pri- 
marily toward  output  and  reception  of  this  prod- 
uct by  clients  (Manela,  1969).  Others  attend 
mainly  to  the  internal  operations  and  bureau- 
cratic functioning.  Those  persons,  sections,  and 
institutions  which,  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  market  arC  apt  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  need  for  change.  The  more  the 
individual,  bureau,  or  agency  is  wrapped  up  in 
its  own  machinery  and  operations,  the  less  likely 
they  will  be  to  innovate.  • . 
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9.  Other  Factors 

Several  factors,  in  nddition  to  those  discussed 
above,  uppenr  in  the  literature  related  to  innovat- 
ing organizations:  * • 

(а)  Organizational , or  staff‘d  cohesiveness  ap- 
pears positively  related  to  innovative  or- 
ganizations (Miles,  1965).  Like  high  stair 
morale,  this  characteristic  would  seem  to 
be  a product  of  a positive  organizational 
climate.  >». 

(б)  Physical  and  social  distance  between  mem- 
bers nnd  subunits  of  an  organization  and 
between  sources  of  innovation  and  poten- 
tial adopters  impedes  innovation  and  dif- 
fusion (Lippitt,  et  al.,  1907;  Rogers,  1967; 
Havelock,  1969a). 

(ft)  Enduring  patterns  of  satisfying  social  re- 
lationships among  staff  operates  against 
change  nnd  is  characteristic  of  a “closed” 
organizational  climate  (Aiken  and  Huge, 
1968;  Mnrcum,  1968). . 

(d)  Tenure  of  the  chief  administrator  is  in- 
versely, proportional  to  the  number  of  in- 

• . novations  in  _v  an  organization*  (Griffiths, 
1964).  Stated  .differently,  new  leadership 
- results  in  new  ideas  arid  change.  The  most, 
change  is  likely  when  new  leadership  / 
comes  from  putside  the  system  (Griffiths, 
1964 ; Carlson,  1968)  . . - 

( e ) Antecedent  innovations. — Organizations  in 

which  there  have  been  changes  are  more 
open  to  further  change  (Bright).  This 
seems  particularly  true  when  /subsequent 
innovations  are  closely  related  to  those 
preceding  (Sapolsky,  1967).  Innovations 
seem  to  come  in  clusters  (Little,  1963). 
On  the  other  hand  Mansfield  (1963)  found 
that  a firm  that  is  a leader  in  introducing 
one  innovation  may  be  slow  to  introduce  • 
the  next;  Thus,  ah  organization’s  willing- 
ness to  change  or  to  innoyate'lnay  be  re- 
lated to  the  length  of  time  since  the  last 
major  effort.  *'V ..  . 

(/)  Organizational  inertia  (or  sclerosis)  is  the 
the  characteristic  that*  has  given  large  or- 
ganizations a “bad  name”  with  regard  to 
oignnizational  size  and  innovation.  Ac- 
tually, organizational  inertia,  which  might. 

’ be  described  as  institutional  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  appeals  to  be  largely  a func- 


tion of  (he  age  of  the  organization  and 
failure  to  deliberately  encourage  a spirit 
of  self-renewing  challenge  from  its  own 
staff  and  from  those  it  serves.  Large  in- 
stitutions appear  most  susceptible  to  this, 
condition.  Over  a period  of  time,  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  activities, ' and  atti- 
tudes licconie  routine,  habitual,  and  ce-. 
• men  ted  (Havelock,  1969a;  Glaser,  1965). 

( 9 ) Etrong  rested  interest  at  various  possible 
levels  of  the  organization  in  preserving  the 
status  quo  method  of  operation,  whether 
for  psychological,  economic,  ideological^ 
political,  or  other  reasons  *'  * * obviously 
can  constitute  powerful  barriers  to  the  in- 
troduction of  change  (Watson  and  Glaser, 
1965;  Glaser  nnd  Ross,  1971). 

C.  Characteristics  of  the  Individual 

Affect  His  Response  to  Innovation 

1.  Age 

Several  studies  (e.g.,  Rogers,  1962)  report  that 
younger  people  are  more  attracted  by  innovation 
than  are  their  elders.  The  stereotype  of  senior 
citizens  is  that  they  believe  in  the  good  old  days. 
Marcum  (1968)  found  younger  educators  in  the 
more  innovative  schools;  Lippitt,  et.  nl.  (1967), 
however,  report  more  response  to  innovative 
proposals  from  older  ns  well  as  yopnger  teachers, 
with  the  middle  range  most  tradition  minded. 

2.  Economic  Status 

Comparable  to  the  “capacity  factor”  in  organi- 
zations, an  above-average  economic  status  seems 
favorable  to  the  innovative  personality.  Studies 
of  revolution  have  shown  that-  leadership  does 
not  come  from  the  most  deprived  individuals,  but 
from  those  already  on  their  way  up.  Preoccupa- 
tion with  survival  exhausts  the  energies  of  the 
very  poor  (Brinton,  1952)..  Rogers  (1962) 
found  that  persons  with  higher  social  status  and  ■ 
more  education  were  more  likely  to  learn  of  an 
innovation  and.  to  try  it. 

3.  Personal  Sense  of  Security 

Security  is  a factor  closely  related  to  the 
mood  which  favors  creativity.  When  men  feel 
anxious  and  threatened  they  tend  to  regress  to 
past  patterns  of  action  associated  with  more  se- 
curity. Change  easily  seems  threatening:  even 
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new  information  which  disagrees  with  previous 
assumptions  may  he  upsetting  (Spicer,  1052; 
Marmor,  Bernard,  et  ah,  1900;  Zjmder,  1902; 
Watson  and  Glaser,  1965;  National  Science 
I^omuhit ion,  “Knowledge  into  action”,  ( 1909). 
Most  psychotherapists  recognize  that  while  pa- 
tients remain  fearful  and  anxious  they  cling  to 
well-worn  defenses.  Only  after  they  achieve  a 
sense  of  security  in  the  therapeutic  relationship 
are  they  free  to  build  new  responses  (e.g.,  Rog- 
ers, 1909).  When  Harold  F.  Clark  (1935),  in  a 
Sloan  Foundation  project,  introduced  a new  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum  he  wisely  prepared 
the  participating  teachers  by  assuring  them  that 
regardless  of  how  the  experiment  fared,  their  jobs 
• and  salaries  would  remain  secure. 

•«rr  t 

4.  Successfulness 

Both  sides  of  this  coin  must  be  examined.  Al- 
though security  is  a prerequisite  to  accepting  in- 
novation, usually  successful  practitioners,  in  any 
profession  feel  little  need  to  change  (LaPiere, 
1965;  Barbichon,  1968;  Rosenblatt,  1968;  Berlin, 
1969;  Matheson  and  Sundland,  1969).  A man 
may  be  eager  for  innovative  change  because  he 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  the  status  quo,  but, 
more  frequently,  it  is  because  his  earlier  innova- 
tive efforts  have  attracted  attention  and  helped 
his  upward  mobility  (LaPiere,  1965) . 


5,  Cosmopoliteness 

“Cosmopol i t en ess,”  or  orientation  aifA  contact - 
outside  a particular  social  system,  is  another 
characteristic  of  innovative  persons  (Katz,  1901; 
Rogers,  1902;  Marquis  and  Allen,  I960;  Becker, 
1970).  E.  I.  Thorndike  once  observed:  “The 
mother  of  invention  is  not  necessity;  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  other  .people’s*  inventions”  Con- 
tact with  a stimulating  number  and  variety  of 
persons  and  institutions  provides^!  good  back- 
ground for  conceiving  fresh  combinations.  Cole- 
man, Katz,  and  Menzel  (1966)  found  that  earlier 
adopters  of  a new  therapeutic  drug  were  doctors 
who  read  more  journals  and  went  to  more  profes- 
sional meetings.  A similar  point  was  made  about 
school  superintendents  by  Hemphill,  Griffiths,  et 
al.  (1902).  A study  of  university  faculty  found 
the  pro-innovation  faculty  had  taught  at  more  in- 
stitutions (Evans  and  Lippman,  1908). 

6.  Professionalism 

Lippett,  et  ill.  (1060)  found  professional isi,n  to 
affect  innovation  and  diffusion,  and  pointed  out 
that  teachers  with  a high-professional  commit- 
ment appear  more  willing  to  engage  in  discus- 
sions about  their  profession  and  professional 
activities  than  teachers  who  are  not  so  highly 
committed. 
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III.  WAYS  OF  IMPROVING  THE  LINKAGE  BETWEEN  RESEARCH 

AND  PRACTICE 


A.  Collaboration  Between  Research 

Scicnttsts  and  Pructitioners  Enhances 
Knowledge  Utilization 

The  collaborat  ion  of  research  scientists  and* 
praci it ionei'S  in  joint  research  projects  appears  to 
provide  the  greatest-  potential  for  maximum  utili- 
zation of  research  findings.  The  strength  of  this 
potential  stems  from  the  fact  that  successful  colr. 
Inborn!  ion  optimally  results  in  research  (hidings 
which  are  not  only  immediately  available  and 
understandable  to  the  practitioner,  but  .are.  rele- 
vant to  the  realities  of  the  practice  situation. 
Havelock  (1900a)  points  out  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  practitioner  himself  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate user  but  serves  as  linker  with  the  consumer* 
(a  physician's  patients,  for  example,  or  a teach- 
er's pupils). 

Of  primary  importance  is-thc  identification  and 
development  of  a rcseaydh  problem  which  re- 
flects.the  interests  and  concerns  of  those  affected 
by  the  research  project  (Fuinveatlier,  1967; 
Glaser  and  Taylor,  I960;  Havelock,  1960a). 
Glock  (1961)  states,  furthermore, ' that,  maximal 
utilization  is  likely  to  occur  when  mscarchcr  and 
practitioner  interests  am  parallel,  such  as  when 
both  share  a humanitarian  concern  for  a client 
group.  ’ / r • * 

Another  basic  principle  is  that  practitioners 
should  be  involved  in  all  phases  of  the  research . 
•Once  an  area  of  research  need  is  identified,  the 
collaboration  should  continue  through  problem 
fornmlatron,  study  design,  data  collection,  inter- 
pretation of  findings,  and  application  of  the  re- 
sults (Likert  and  Lippitt,  1953;  Crocker,  1961; 
Kogan,  1963;  Rodman  and  Kolodny,  1965;  Nagi, 
1965;  Glaser,  1966;  ITalpert,  1966  ; Hopkins,  1967; 
Moriarity,  1967;  Glaser,  1968;  Van  den  Ban, 
1963).  Not  only  can  the  practitioner  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  each  of  the  research 
phases,  but  also  effects  participation  of  the  even- 
tual beneficiaries  of  research  in  its  design,  con- 
duct, and  evaluation.  Those  who  have  a signifi- 


cant part  in  planning  and  decisionmaking  am  not 
only  better  informed  but  are  more  committed  to 
making  use  of  findings  (Spicer,  1952;  Lippitt, 
AVatson,  et  ah,  1958;  Agiiew  and  Ilsu,  1960;  Ko- 
senfeld  and  Orlinsky,  1961;  Benue,  1962tv;  Rog- 
ers, 1962;  Zander,  1962;  Costello  and  Zalkind, 
1963;  Dykins,  Hyde,  et.  ah,  1964;  Wat  son  and 
Glaser,  1965;  Wiles,  1965;  Glaser,  1966;  Niehoff, 
1966;  Watson,  1966;  Cawelti,  1967;  Chester  and 
Fox,  1967;  Greiner,  1967;  Howard,  1967;  Likert, 
1967 ; Aiken  and  Hage,  1968;  Gardner,  1964; 
Glaser  and  Taylor,  1969) . 

An  important  consideration  is  the  need  fox  the 
research  team  to  contain  a representative  of  the 
agency's  top  management  Fairweather  (1967) 
and  Glock  (1961)  emphasize  that  the  person  rep- 
resenting administration  must  have  policymaking 
po >:er.  Flanagan  (1961)  compares  two  studies, 
both  of  which  included  the  users  in  t lie  planning, 
but  one  of  which  was  better  utilized  than  the 
other,  and  attributes  the  superior  utilization  to 
the  origin  of  that  study  with  the  prospective  user 
and  the  greater  involvement  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

Frequent  honest  and  open  communication  be- 
tween researchers  and  practitioners  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  the  emergence  of  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  study  and  enhances  the  chances  that  re- 
search findings  will  be  put  to  use  (Glock,  1961; 
Poser,  et  al.,  1964;  Fairweather,  1967). 

Another  important  step  in  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  later  problems  is  early  clarification 
of  practitioner  and  administrator  expectations  of 
the  research  (Chester  and jFlanders,  1967;  Fair- 
weather,  *1967:  WolfenSberger,  1969).  Chester* 
and  Flanders  (1967)  suggest  that  it  is  important 
for  the  reseachers  to  make  clear  to  the  practition- 
ers at  the  beginning  that  the  outcome  will  not  be 
clear  dicta  on  how  they  shoidd  run  the  organiza- 
tion. . 

Research  is  also  more  likely  to  proceed 
smoothly  when,  there  is  a very  explicit  under- 
standing before  starting  the  project  between  re - 
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searchers  and  agency  administrators  regarding 
reciprocal  responsibilities  (Fair weather,  1967;. 
Glaser  and  Taylor,  1969) . 

Collaboration  between  scientist  and  practi- 
tioner need  not  necessarily  take  the  forth  of  a 
joint  research  project.  For  example,  in  studying 
the  optimal  conditions  for  implementation  of  ex- 
isting educational  research  jnto  classroom  prac- 
tice, Eash  (1968)  favors,  a “coaction”  mcxfcl  ' 
which  engages  the  researcher  and  practitioner  in 
a mutual  problem-solving  task.  Interestingly, 
both  case  studies  used  to  support  this  model  in- 
volved the  participation  of  not  only  the  practi- 
tioners (teachers),  but  the  consumers  (pupils)  as 
Fell.  The  additional  involvement  of  the  pupils 
seemed  to  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  change.  . 

The  organization  of  more  research  around  is- 
sues of  practical  decision  is  a two-way  process: 
The  practitioners  should  try  to  present  their 
quandries  in  researchable  form ; the  investigators 
should  more  often  choose  problems  that  have 
clear  implications  for  practice  (Lazarsfeld,  Se- 
well, et  ah,  1967 ; Argyris,  1969).  If  research  sci- 
entists spend  more  time  in  the  field,  they  would 
better  understand  the  situation,  but  they  are  usu- 
ally reluctant  to  leave  their  laboratories.  One 
suggestion  is  that  sponsors  who  fund  projects 
should  require  some  .fieldwork  by  the  investiga- 
tors (Mackie,  Christensen,  1967).  Field  research 
usually  has  implications  which  can  more  readily 
be  utilized  in  practice  (Guetzkow,  1959;  Cuba, 
1968). 

. A special  heed  exists  to  increase  practitioners’ . 
appreciation  of  good  theory.  Theory  is  too  .often 
seen  as  the  antithesis  of  practice  (Jung  and  Lip- 
pitt,  1966;  Pellegrin,  1965).  Kurt  Le  win’s  obser- 
. vation  that  nothing  is  so  practical  as  a good  the- 
ory warrants  reiteration.  Experience  alone  does  • 
not  yield  concepts  or  wisdom  (Lewin  and 
Grabbe,.  1962).  Too  often,  a piece  is  chosen  out 
of  a whole  research  enterprise  and  treated  as  an 
innovative  “gimmick”  apart  from  the  theory 
which  makes  it  meaningful  (Dexter,  1965). 
Goldin;  et  al.  (1969)  recommend  that  training  be 
designed  for  practitioners  whjoh  would  focus  on 
the  understanding  and  application  of  research  re- 
sults; On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  they  also 
suggest  that  the  training  of  researchers  should 
include  content  on  the  principles  of  research -uti- 
lization with  emphasis- on  the  psychosocial  as- 
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pects  of  innovation  and  change.  Wolfensberger 
(1969)  recommends  that  before  supporting  in- 
traagency research,  the  administrator  engage  in 
self-scrutiny  concerning  his  own  attitudes  toward 
research,  wlmt  are  sanctified  ureas  in  his  own 
agency  in  which  he  cannot  tolerate  investigation, 
how  well  his  agehey  can  survive  controversy,  and 
how  prepared  he  is  to  absorb  a divergent,  non- 
conformist creative  researcher. 

Havelock -(1969a)  identifies  three  models  for 
diffusion  and  utilization  efforts,  with. each  model 
containing  certain  implicit  Assumptions  and  re- 
quirements. Thus:  The  research,  development,  * 
and  diffusion  model  (RD  & D)  assumes  that 
there  is  a relatively  passive  target  audience  of 
'consumers  which  will  accept  the  innovation  if  it 
is  delivered  through  the  right  media,  in  the  right, 
way,  at  the  right  time.  The  social  interaction 
model  (S-I)  is  sensitive  to  the  social  relations 
network  and  stre'sses  the  importance  of  face-to-. 
face  contact.  The  problem-solving  model  (P-S)  • 
considers  the  user’s  needs  as  the  starting  point, 
for  tlie  research,  that  diagnosis  is  a precursor  to 
the  quest  for  solution,  and  assumes^  that,  self-ini- 
tiated change  has  the  firmest  motivation  basis 
and  the  best  prospects  for  long-term  mainte- 
nance. In  all  three  HaVelock  models,  linkers  are 
seen  as  potentially  helpful  influences  toward  unifi- 
cation an<^  integration. 

B.  Kinds  of>  Communication  Affect 
Research  Utilizd.tion 

An  earlier  section^discussed  some  of  the  impor- 
tant differences  between  behavioral  scientists  and 
.professional  practitioners  and  managers.  Whert 
these  differences  are  taken  more  fully  into  ac- 
count, research  findings  can  be  communicated  in 
ways  which  will  ■ make  utilization  more  proba- 
ble. . 

1.  Improved  Reports 

While  printed  reports  are. the  main  outlet  for 
the  research  fraternity,  there  is  little  assurance 
that  these  are  read  by  many  practitioners.  Doers 
may  not  be  readers  (Halpert,  1966) . 

A study-  of  the  readership  of  two  research 
monographs  (relevant  to  ■'•rehabilitation ) .led  to 
the  conclusion  that  most  readers  who  made  any 
use  of  the  finding  did  so  in  some  speech  rather 
than  jn  any  modification  of  agency  practice 
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(Goldin,  Mnrgolin,  et  nl.,  1969).  In  graduate 
schools  of  education  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  teachers  acquire  a vocabulary  consonant 
• with  recent  research  but  seldom  the  correspond- 
ing behaviors.’  Research  reports  are  seen  a? more 
useful  if  they  are  brief  nnd  rendable  (Glaser, 
1966;  Carter,  196T).  The  vocnbulnry  of  the  spe- 
cialist needs  to  be  translated  into  .lay  lnngunge 
(Deliling,  1962;  Klein,  1968).  The  snme  finding 
hns  more  impn'ct  if  it  ranches  the  practitioner  . 
several  times  in  slightly  differing  forms  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
“Research  utilization  in  nging:  an  exploration,” 
1963;  Halpert,  1966;  Gnrvey,  1968). 

A report  is"  more  effective  if  it  focuses  'directly 
and  explicitly  on  a decision  which  the  profes- 
sional or  manager  must  make  (Glaser,  1968;  Ro- 
senblatt, 1968).  It  is  important  to  get  the  right 
bit  of  information  to  the  right,  person  at  the  right’ 
time  (Paisley,  1968). 

The  New-  England  Rehabilitation  Institute  uses 
“aggressive  dissemination”  to  carefully  selected 
targets  (Goldin,  Maigolln,  et  al.,  1969).  This 
contrasts  with  the  more  common  practice  of 
sending' out a research  finding,  via  an  article  or 
monograph,  to  the  world  in  general  (Archibald, 
1968).  Retrieval  systems  can  be'-  designed  to. 
bring  each  practitioner  the  information  best 
adapted  to  his  needs  (Kndnshin,  1964;  Thomas, 
1964;  Lippitt,  1965;  Schoenfeld,  1965;  Mackie 
nnd  Christensen,  1967;  Qidy,  1968;  Klein,  1968; 
Matheson  and  Sundlnnd,  1969) . 

• One  suggestion  for  improving  reports  is  that 
they  should  not  begin  with  the  usual  review  of 
the  literature,  but  should  cnpture  the  in  .1 
practitioners  in  their  first  few  pages,  stnt 
lems  ini  forms  the  user  will  recognize  ns 
. nnd  perhaps  summarizing  some  main 
, (Goldin,  Margolin,  et  nl.,  1969).  Some  consult- 
ants to  a college  administration  who  reviewed,  a 
year  later;  how  many  of  their  recommendations 
have  been  followed  found:  Major  points  should 
have  been  put  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  their  report;  too  mnny  minor  recommen- 
dations have  been  made,  which  lessened  the  im- 
pact of  their  main  findings;  there  should  have 
been  a more  careful  appraisal  of  the  costs  (in 
time  ns  well  as  money)  of  the  innovations  pro- 
posed; and  that  the  bulky  appendix  was  a liabil- 
ity. (Wilson , 1961). 

^ It  might  be  useful  also  to  try  a reverse  com- 
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municntion  process — informing  behavioral  scien- 
tists on  “the  existing  state  of  the  (practical)  art” 
(Glaser  and  Wrenn,  1966).  Gaps  in  existing 
knowledge  might  be  pointed  out  and  subsequent 
research  might  have  more  to  say  to  practitioners.  . 

One  of  the  problems  with  most  reports  of 
research  is  that,  they  strike  the  practitioner  ns  un- 
aware and?  unappreciative  of  what,  already  hns 
been  achieved;  The'  render  will  be  in  a more 
receptive  frame  of  mind. if  the  report  begins  by 
^.recognizing  the  successful  work  which,  hns  al- 
ready been  done  (Likert  and  Lippitt,  1953) . 

Techniquea&jof  communication  designed  to  in- 
fluence  the  behavior  of  others  are  summarized  in 
a number  of  studies  of  attitude,  advertising,  nnd 
propaganda  (Hovland,  Jnnis,  nnd  Kelley,  1953; 
Kntz  nnd  Laznrsfeld,  1965;  Schramm,  1963;  Wat- 
son, 1966).  Among  the  techniques  empirically 
found  to  be  effective  are : 

(n)  Identify  the  communicator  with  his  au- 
dience. 

(b)  Present  the  communicator  ns  trustworthy. 

(c)  Use  positive  reinforcement  rather  than 
threat. 

1 (d)  Suggest  that,  people  of  prominence  and 

iuAuence  agree,  v 

(e)  If  objections  are  likely  to  arise  later^  it  is 
more  effective  to  take  account  of  them  at 
once. 

(f)  Combine  logical  nnd  emotional  appeals. 

' (g)  Use  pictnres.as  well  ns  words. 

(h)  Repent,  reiterate,  say  it  again.  ' 

One  should,  however,  have  realistically  limited 
expectations  of  the  effectiveness  of  even  good  re- 
ports in  gaining  acceptance  for  an  innovation ; at 
best,  than  stimulated  interest ; rarely  do  they  cre- 
ate active  advocacy,  particularly  if  the  innova- 
tion presents  discernible  difficulties  (Glaser  and 
Ross,  1971). 

2.  People  to  People 

•.Most  practitioners  learn  mainly  from  face-to-' 
face  contact  with  other  people  (Clark,  1962;  . 
Rogets,  1962;  Coleman,  Katz,  et  nl.,  1966;  Nieh- 
off,  1966;  Havelock  and  Mann,  1968;  Rubin, 
1968;  Roberts  and  Larsen,  .1971).  They  learn 
most  readily  from  “influentinls”  in  their  profes- 
sion (Watson,  1966;  Lnzarsfeld,  Sewell,  et  al., 
1968) ; from  persons  with  contagious  enthusiasm 
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(Bowman,  1959)  : and  from  (hose  with  whom 
they  feel  easy  rapport. 

Tracing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  a new 
hybrid  seedcom  and  of  a new  antibiotic,  Katz 
(10G1)  found  tluit  information  moved  through 
previously  established  channels  .of  personal  com- 
munication. Salesmen  played  an  important  role, 
but,  “Commercial  sources  ijnfonn;  informal 
(neighbor,  professional  colleague)  sources  legit- 
imate.” (also  Ryan  and  Gross,  1943). 

3*  Demonstrations  and  Visits 

Many  innovations  ate  most  convincing  when 
demonstrated  (Nichoff,  1906).  One  suggestion 
is  that  the  added  cost  of  such  a demonstration 
project  be  built  into  .the  funding  of  a /research 
proposal  (V,S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  “Research  utilization  in  aging; 
an  exploration”,  1963;  Glaser  and  Wrenn,  19G6). 

It  has  been  found,  however,  thut  most  observers 
who  visit  and  admire  radical  innovations  of  ex- 
perimental schools  and  colleges  do  hot  adopt 
them  (Watson,  1964).  They  see  their  own  situa- 
tion as  basically  different.  Visits  to  situations 
very  like  those  in  which  the.  visitor  works  back 
' home,  but  where  something  new  is  being  done, 
have  greater  transfer  value  (Costello  and  Zuh 
» kind,  1963;  Briekfell,  lpG4;  Miles,  1964b;  Lippitt,  1 
1965b.;  Wiles,  1965;  £awelti,  1967;  Carter,  1967;  ~ 
Mackie  and  Christensen,  1967).  Glaser  and  Ross  ’ 
(1971)  found  that  a site  visit  engenders  enough 
advocacy  so  that  the, visitor  will  often  aggres- 
sively-sponsor  the  innovation  when  be  gets  back 
to  his  home  agency.  Exchange  of  professional 
workers  would  facilitate  this  kind  of.  diffusion  ' 
(Cady,  1968),  as  would  more  released  time  and 
travel  funds. 

Richland  (1965)  reports  a traveling  seminar, 
arranged  by  the  System  Development.  Corp.  for 
120  educators.  After  visiting  schools  where  vnri-< 
t 0,'s-  innovations  were  in  operation,  the  tour  ' 
members  bad  a.  day  together  to  review,  discuss, 
and  generalize  their  observations.  The  project 
was  evaluated  by  visits  1 year  later  to  the  schools 
conducted  by  these  educators.  In  comparison 
with  plausible  control  schools,  the  tour  partici- 
pants had  introduced  many  more  innovations 
Glaser  and  Wrenn  (1966),  following  the 
moddl  so  successful  in  the  work  of  agricultural 
country  agents,  suggest  that  where  possible,  ’ 

. demonstrations  be  set  up  within  the  very  institu- 
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tions  wlucli  might  protit  by  adoption  ot  (lie  inno- 
vation. Another  proposal  is  that  pilot,  lahora- 
tories  be  established  and  assigned  responsibility 
"to  try  out  development  based  on  recent  research, 
and  to  publish  practical  operating  guidelines  for 
use  by  other  institutions  (Engstrom,  1969).  , “ 

Rein  and  Miller  (1966)  point  out  that- in  t he. 
area  of  social  action,  demons!  ration  pro  jeers 
ofteji  se.i've  to  postpone  change  rather  than  to 
facilitate  it.  -Thfry  do,  however,  suggest  (lint  suc- 
cess of  demonstration  efforts  can  lie  enhanced  by 
better  planning  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  inllu- 
ence  a project  is  intended  to  have,  the  talent 
group, to  he  influenced,  and  how  influence  will  he 
exerted.  Similarly,  Lippitt  ami  Butman  (1969), 
in  a study  of  mental  health  demonstration,  proj- 
ects, leportod  that  all  projects  need. to  have. more 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  potential  adopters  and 
the  means  to  assess  and  evaluate  ways  of  com- 
municating with  them,  and  that  projects  need 
help  with  planning  and-  carrying  out  spread  ac- 
tivities. , . 

o’.  4 

4.  Conferences  - 

Personal  contact,  between  potential  usi'Vs  and 
innovators  may  be.  a crucial  condilmivfor  the  op- 
tiinal  dissemination  of  new  . ideas  (Glaser  et  al 
1967).  . . 

Cotifcrcnces  in  which  research  reports  are  pri^S 
seated  and  discussed  with. practitioners  are  more, 
influential  Hjan  publications  or  other  one-way  re.-  • 
ports  (Glaser,  196G;  Glaser  and.  Wrenn,  190(h 
Hal  pert,  I960;  Carter,  1968;' Chenier,  Fox,  1907; 
Engstrom,  1909)..  A good  illustration  of  the  use 
of  conference  is  the  report  liy  Glaser  '(1968)  on 
promoting  the  use  of  systematized  care  programs 
for  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease,  hi 
another  study,  Glaser,  et.  al.  (1967)  report ‘the 
effectiveness  of  a combined  con'ference/site  visit, 
approach. 

• Cooper  and  Aiclmmhault.  (1968)  report  the' 
success  of  a conference  conducted  in  two  parts 
separated  by  a 4-month  period  during  which 
vending  lists  and  materials  were  distributed. 
They  also  reported  that  “providing  the  partici- 
pants with  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  pro-  1 
gram  for  the  second  part  of  the  conference -in- 
creased their  involvement  with  the  issues  bcifig 
considered.  * 

Spoonen-  apd  Thrush  (1970)  found  that  an  in-, 
ter-agency  conference,  followed  by  personal  fol- 
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mud)  broader  objectives  than  simply  the  spread 
of  in foi-tnat ion  and  its  linkage  to  practice. 

2.  Middleman  Roles  and  Functions 

1 lie  functions  of  the  middleman  are  numerous* 
and  tend  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
role  which  is  assumed.  Havelock  (1060a),  in  a 
• ypology  of  knowledge-linking  roles,  suggests  the 
following  possible  functions:  conveyor  (transfers 
knowledge  from  producers  to  users)  ; consultant 
(assists  users  in  identification  of  problems  and 
resources,  provides  linkage  to  appropriate  re- 
sources, assists  in  adaptation  to  use,  serves  as 
facilitator,  objective  observer,  process  analyzer) ; 
trainer  (instills  in  the  user  an  understanding  of 
an  entire  area  of  knowledge  or  practice) ; leader 
(effects  linkage  through  power  or  influence  in 
one’s  own  group;  innovator  (initiates  diffusion  in 
the  user  system) ; defender  (sensitizes  the  user  to 
the  pitfalls  of  innovation,  mobilizes  public  opin- 
ion, public  .sensitivity  and  public  .demand  for 
adequate*  ^applications  of  scientific  knowledge). 
He  identifies  irtarginality  and  overload  as  the 
endemic  problems  of  the  linking  role.  j 

Lippitt  (.1962)  identifies  seven  phases  for  the 
change  agent’s  activitjes:  (1)  The  development 
of  a need  for  change;  <2)  establishment  of  a con- 
, suiting  relationship;  (3)  clarification  of  the  client 
problem;  (4)  examination  of  alternative  solutions 
and  goals;  (5)  transformation  of  intentions  into 
actual  change  efforts;  (6)  generalization  and 
stabilization  of  n.  new  level  of  functioning  or  • 
group  structure;  (7)  achieving  a terminal  rela- 
tionship with  thj  consultant,  and  a continuity  of 
changeability. 

Mann  and  Neff  (1961)  identify  different  types 
of  power  that  the  change  agent  needs  to  under- 
stand and  be  able  to  use:  legitimate  power — 
based  on  obligation  or  duty;  reward  powei'— abil- 
ity  to  give  pr  withhold  reward;  coercive  power — 
potential,  for  punishment;  expert  power— based 
on  greater  knowledge  or  ability;  and,  referent 
power — based  on  attraction  and/tJr  identifica- 
tion. V > 

Bennis  and  Schein  (1969)  suggests  that^  the 
role  of  change  agent  includes  the  following  ele- 
ments: He  is  tyi  professional,  guided  by  certain 
ethicnl  principles,  and  acting  in  the  client’s  inter- 
ests rather  than  liis  own ; he  is  marginal,  without 
formal  membership  in  the  target  system,  and  = 
often  without  the  immediate  supporting  presence 


of  colleagues;  his  role  is  ambiguous,  not  widely 
miderstood,  often  lacking  in  legitimacy  and  cred- 
ibility, sometimes  viewed  with  suspicion  and  hos- 
tilily;  his  role  is  insecure — he  may  he  considered 
expendable,  there'  are  few  guidelines  for  his  ac- 
tions, and  he  is  almost  certain 'to  encounter  re- 
sistances; and  his  role  is  potentially  risky,  both  to 
the  target  system  and  to  his  professional  status. 

.Havelock  (1970)  weighs  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  the  internal  change  agent  versus  the  out-- 
side  consultant.  The  former  has  immediacy  iu 
his  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  has  .commit- 
ment; the  latter  is  more  likely  to  have  perepective 
and  expertise.  The  insider  may  bchan  d i cap  pod 
by  past  enmities,  the  outsider  by  l)cing  perceived 
as  a stranger.  • • 

The  job  of  tlie  cheyjgc  agent,  then,  wop  Id  ap- 
pear to  be  difficult  and  demanding.  According 
to  Beitnis  and  Schcin  (1969),  the  competence  of 
the  change  agent  should  encompass:  Conceptual 
diagnostic  knowledge  cutting  across  all  behav- 
ioral sciences;  knowledge  of  theories  and  meth- 
ods ' of  organizational  change;  knowledge  of 
sources  of  help;  drientation  to  the  ethical  and 
evaluative  functions  of  the  change  agent’s  role; 
possession  of  operational  and  relational  skills; 
recognition  of  his  own  motivations. 

3.  Literary  Linkages 

A variant,  of  the  middleman  concept  is  the 
mediating  journal.  One  of  the  earliest  was 
the  “Journal  of  Social  Issues,”  published  by  the 
Society  for  Psychological  Study  of  Social  i£-  ^ 
sues  which  was  founded  in  19f$  to  serve  a mid  * 
dleman  function  between  research  psychologists 
and  public  officials.  Similar  societies  arose  later 
in  sociology  (SSSS)  and  anthropology  (AAP). 

In  the  midsixties  several  other  journals  were 
launched  _to  convey  to  practitioners  aspects  of 
behavioral  science  research  which  might  prove 
useful  to  them;  not  able : “Transact  ion”/ “Journal 
of  Applied  Behavioral  Science”;  and  “Psychology 
Today.”  Klein  (1968)  sees  a need  for  a pocket- 
size  magazine,  as  readable  as  the  “Readers  Di- 
gest,” to  tell  social  workers  what  the  scientists 
have  recently  been  discovering. 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  pub- 
lishes “Research  and  Demonstration  Briefs” 
which  attempts-to  link  the  researcher  and  practi- 
tioners. They  envision  another,  ’ “Research 
Trends,”  fthich  nqjy  deal  with  work  in  process 
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ftnd  arouse  interest. in  the  eventual  report  (Eng- 
st^om,  1969) j The  “Rehabilitation  Record”  plans 
to  include  u teurout  s9ction  summarizing  research 
/S^findings  useful  to  counselors  (Moriarity,  1967). 

D.  Factors  That  Influence  Utilization 

V.  - 

Success 

Havelock  (1969a)  cites  the  following  seven 
, fact  ora  as  accounting  for  most  dissemination  and 

utilization  phenomena,  4and  these  factors,  cate- 
gorized under  somewhat  different  headings, 
would  be  borne  out  in  studies  by  Hill  pert,  1966; 
Glaser  and  Taylor,  1969;  Rogers  rfnd  Svenning, 
1969;  Hage  and  Aiken,  1970;  Glaser  and  Ross, 
1971). 

1.  Linkage — reciprocal  relationships  between  re- 
source and  user  systems. 

2.  Structured  resource  system  must  plan  its  ac- 


tivities  in  a structured  sequence,  and  user* 
system  must  be  organized  to  receive  input. 

3.  Openness — resource  system  niust_  be  willing 
: to  be  influenced  by  user  needs  and  expose  its 

new  knowledge  to  inspection;  user  system 
must  actively  reach  out  for  new  ideas. 

4.  Capacity — both  resource  and  user  systems  need 
the  amount  of  wealth,  intelligence,  etc.,  needed 
to  deal  with  a given  innovation. 

5.  Reward — both  resource  and  user  systems-need 
kinds  of  positive  reinforcement  or  benefits 
from  the  innovation  to  warrant  the  investment 
of  time,  money,  and  effort 

6.  Proximity — proximity  facilitates  linkage. 

,7.  Synergy — several  inputs  of  knowledge,  work- 
ing together  oyer  time,  through  different  chan- 
nels and  formats  (purposeful  redundancy) 
facilitate  adoption.  4 
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IV.  FACILITATING  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


A.  Successful  Organizational  Change  . 
Involves  Distinct  Stages 
The  analysis  of  the  process  of  planned  change 
appears  to  be  something  of  a favorite  academic 
pastime  among  social  scientists.  ' A very  compre- 
hensive re\ie\v  may  be  found  in  Havelock 
(1969a).  The  following  discussion  focuses  on 
those  studies  particularly  related  to  organiza- 
tional chapge. 

Several  bcha^orial  scientists  have  outlined  the 
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phases  of  organizational  change  (see  table  I). 
Although  there  are  differences  in  terminology, 
the  parallels  are  impressive:  Nearly  all  begin 
with  a need,  a. concern,  a problem,  a discrepancy 
between  ideals  and  practice,  or  some  other  pres- 
sure; all  move  to  diagnosis*,  analysis,  or  clarifica- 
tion; all  see  a stage  of  creating  and  considering 
alternative  .courses  of  action;  all  describe  an  ac- 
tion or  implementation  phase;  and  all  see 'a  need 
for  followthrouglj.  - 


Table  I. — Stages  of  successful  organizational  change 


Author 

Dnte 

Concern 

Diagnosis 

Consideration 
of  Alternatives 

Action 

> 

Follow-through 

Lippitt,  et  al. 

195*} 

Need  for  

Clarification  __ 

—Dxamiuation  . 

..Actual  chnnge 

__ Stnbllize  • 

Jenkins  _____ 

— -1902  

change. 

Get  „ 
consultant. 

of  problem. 

of  alterna- 
tives, 

t 

—Determine  — 

..Make  the  

Stabilize 

, < 

* 

change. 

Jung,  Lippitt 

—1900  

.-.Diagnosis  

Retrieve  

—Adopt  the  __. 

concern. 

relevant 
knowledge. 
Formulnte  

Innovation. 

alternatives. 

Determine  

feasibility 

(tests). 

Watson  

.___1007  

.__  Dingnosing 

—Implementing 

—Evaluating 

& 

problem. 

• 

possible 

solutions. 

Comparing 

Revising. 

Greiner  ____. 

1007  — _ 

i j 

—Diagnosis 

Weighing. 
v Deciding*- 

Specific  

..Experiment  _. 

—Search  for 

1 

Arousal, 

problems. 

results. 

Intervention. 

Reorientation. 

• 

Invention. 

Commitment. 

Reinforcement 

Acceptance. 

Rubin — . 

1008  

» 

Diagnosis 1 

Alternative  — 

—Strategy  

’ 

Selection. 

situation. 
Action. 
Initiate.  * 

transition 
Unlc  to 
permanent 

• 

Install. 

system. 
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1.  'Concern  ' 

* * 

One  of  the  most  frequently  advocated  princi- 
ples regarding  innovation  and  change  is  that  in 
ordey  for  change  to  be.  successful  it  must  be  iii 
response  to  h felt,  need  (Spicer,  1952;  Rogers, 
19G2;  Zander,  19(52;  Costello  and  Zalkind,  1903 ; 
Gallaher,  19(55;  Lippitt,  19051) ; Watson  and 
Glaser,  1965;  Coe  and  Bernhill,  1967;  Lippitt,  et 
al.,  1967;  Glaser  and  Taylor,  1969).  Lippitt,  et 
al.  (1958)  identify  three  aspects  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a need  for  change:  An  awareness  of 
the  problem,  a recognition  that  the  condition 
might^be  improved  ns  the  result  of  change,  and  a 
willingness  to  seek  outside  help  in  bringing  about 
the  change. 

.Niehoft  (1966)  proposes  that  there  are  three 
tyjW' of  felt  need:  (a)  solicited— n need  of 
wmch  the  recipients  are  fully  aware  to  the  extent 
that  they  solicit  assistance  from  the  change  agent ; 
(&)  demonstrated — a need  in  which  the  recipi- 
ents have  demonstrated  their  interest  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  tried  to  solve  {heir  problem 
by  their  own  efforts  without  outside  assistance; 
(c)  ascertained — a need  which,  although  already 
existing  when  the  change  agent  arrives,  is  only 
Intent  within'  the  local  social  group  and  must  be 
ascertained  by  both  the  innovator  and  the  recipi- 
ent. Thus,  the  change  agent  might  have  to  foster 
or  develop,  the  awareness  of  need.  Both  admin- 
istrators .and  practitioners  must  perceive  a need. 
Lippitt,  et  al.  (1958)  state  that  outside  help 
must  be  viewed  as  meaningful.  . In  terms  of  re- 
search utilization,  practitioners  may  require  per- 
suasion in  order  to  perceive  research  findings  ns 
potentially  helpful. 

2.  Diagnosis 

. In  this  phase,  original  perceptions  concerning 
the  problem  are  sharpened,  relevant  data  are  col- 
lected, the  problem  is  redefined,  and  the  organi- 
£tion  takes  a new  look  at  it  (Lippitt,  et  al.,  1958; 

, Jenkins,  1962;  Jung  and  Lippitt,  1966;  Watson, 
1967;  Greiner,  1967;  Rubin,  1968).  Several  diag- 
nostic possibilities  are  outlined,  by  Lippitt 
.(1962) : (a)  An  inappropriate  distribution  of 
power,  too  diffuse  or  too  centralized,  (6)  block- 
age and  immobilization  of  productive  energy, 

( o ) lack  of  communication  between  the  subparts 
of  the  system,  (d)  lack  of  correspondence  be- 
tween external  reality  and  the  situation  as  per- 
ceived by  the  organization,  (e)  lack  of  clarity  or 


commitment  to  goals  for  action,  (/)  lack  of  deci- 
sionmaking and  action-taking  skills. 

3.  Consideration  of  Alternatives 

, This  phase  involves  the  translation  of  diag- 
nostic data  and  insight  into  possible  strategies  of 
action  and  selection  of  the  most  feasible  strategy 
(Lippitt,  et  al.,  1958;  Havelock,  1970) . 

Rogers  and  Svenning  (1969)  identify  two  steps 
which  might  be  incorporated  into  this  phase:: (a) 
Define,  distinguish,  and  analyze  the  target  ; deci- 
sion and  adoption  audiences ; and  ( b ) define  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken  with  each  of  these  audi- 
ences to  reach  a decision,  secure  adoption,  and 
achieve  the  objectives  of  change. 

Rubin  (1968)  states  that  the  selection  of  strat- 
egy is  based  on  consideration  of : (a)  The  kind  of 
innovation  being  installed,  (6)  the  characteristics 
of  the  organization,  and  (e)  the  individual  engi- 
neering the  change. 

4.  Action 

I 

Simply  put,  the  change  is  implemented. ; 

5.  Followthrough 

If  research  is  to  result  in  improvement  of  per- 
\Sonnl  and  organizational  services,  it  is  not  enough  • 
Rrtdentify  real  problems,  to  design  jointly  excel- 
lent research  plans,  to  evaluate  and  to  interpret^ 
findings,  and  to  introduce  promising  innova- 
tions. Innovations  require  time  to  prove  their 
worth  and  to  win  acceptance.  Some  early  disap- 
pointments are  almost  inevitable.  Hence  the  • 
importance  of  continuing  support  and  consulta- 
tion. Jenkins  (1962)  points  out  that  whenever 
planned  change_occurs,  care  must  he  taken  to 
insure  that  the  new  condition  is  stabilized;  oth- 
erwise the  resistant  forces  may  push  back  toward 
the  former  condition. 

Lippitt.  and  Havelock  (1968)  found  a tech- 
nique of  “anticipatory  rehearsal”  one  good. way  of. 
preparing  practitioners  to  understand  an  innova- 
tion and  toAise  it  with  skill.  Miles  (1964a)  urges 
support  of£  educational  innovations  by  manuals 
and  aids,  special  training,  and  continuing’  consul- 
tation. In.  Project  Changeover  (Union  for  Ex- 
perimenting Colleges  and  Universities,  1967) 
after  faculty  members  had  been  promised  admin- 
istrative support  for  carefully. worked  out  ideas 
and  plans  for  better  teaching,  a substantial  num- 
ber felt  frustrated  because  the’ necessary  space 
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and  supplies  were  not  provided.  In  particular,  it 
was  hard  to  persuade  university  oflicials  that 
teaching  a highly  innovative  course  takes  at  least 
twice  as  much  time  as  does  more  conventional 
instruction,  and  teaching  loads*  need  to  be  corre- 
spondingly adjusted. 

A key  element  in  the  followthrougli  stage  is  * 
evaluation  (Lippitt,  ct  al.5  1958;  Benne,  1902a.; 
Miles,  1964a;  Watson,  1965;  Bobbe  and  Shaffer, 
1968;  Rogers  and  Svenning,  ,1969).  Innovation 
should  te  introduced  in  a way' which  provides  for 
evaluation,  ns  a matter  of  course,  and  for  the 
expectation  that  the  first  model  will  not  be  the 
last  word.  Se|f-t*enewnJ,  ns  used  by  Gardner 
(1964)  implies  cbntinuous  evaluation  and  further 
improvement.  The  “adoption”  of  a recom- 
mended innovation  should  not  be  a finished  act; 
it  should  be  only  the  beginning  of  a continuing 
process  which  may  lend  to  something  much  bet- 
ter than  the  original  design.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  implicit  in  the  whole  ^literature  of  tech- 
nological development  and  social  change.  It  is 
explicit,  for  example,  in  Likert  and  Lippitt,  1953; 
Wilson,  1961;  Watson,  1967;  and  in  Lippitt  and 
Havelock,  1968.  , 

The  evaluation  of  an  innovation  may  be  an 
important  key  to  the  loifg-mnge  success  of  lhe 
effort,  .Campbell  (1969)  points  out  that  without 
objective  evaluation  the  effects  of  an  innovation 
might  easily  be  misinterpreted,  and  suggests 
ways  in  which  social  reforms  can  be  staged  as 
experiments.  Havelock  (1970)  perceives,  ns  a 
segment  of  followthrough,  the  change  agent’s  de- 
velopment of  his  client’s  continuing  capacity  for 
self-renewal. 

B.  Resistance  to  Change  May  Block  or 
* Undermine  Innovation  • . • 

Not  nil  change  is  resisted.  Change  is  often 
desired  and  may  be  accepted  with  little  or  no 
difficulty  (Spicer,  1952).  When  resistance  to 
change  ^)oes  occur,  however,  it  may  seriously 
block  or  undermine  an  innovation.  An  under- 
standing of  the  possible  sources  of  resistance  may 
thus  be  critical  to  thfc  success  of  efforts  to  imple-. 
ment  innovation.  t> 

1.  Sources  of  Resistance 

One  of  the  most  frequently  found  ♦generaliza- 
tions regarding  resistance  is  that  resistance  occurs 


when  those . affected*  by  a change  perceive  it  as 
threatening  (Spicer,  1952;  Bright,  1969;  Have- 
lock,^ 1969a).  In  this  • context,  resistance  is 
viewed  ns  a device  which  functions  to  protect  the 
individual  against  fears  and  anxieties  aroused  By 
the  implications  of  the  proposed  change.  More 
specific  instances. of  resistance  based  on  fear  are 
suggested  by  the  literature.  . ^ 

.1  Fear  of  loss' df  status  or  prestige  is  often  cited 
as  a major  reason  for  resistance  (Spicer,'  1952; 
Marinor,  et  al.,  1960;  Bright,  1964;  La  Picrc, 
1965;  Berlin,  1969).  Persons  who  have  benefited  * 
the  most  from  an  existing  order  are.  unlikely  to 
welcome  a major  change  (CostelWhnd  Zalkind, 
1963).  In  a study  of  staff  response  to  a mental 
health  innovation,  it  was,  concluded  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  negative  reaction  of  professionals 
appears  related  to  the  extent  to. which  the  power 
and  prestige  of  local,  service  chiefs  are  threat- 
ened, the  extent  to  which  existing  informal  work 
relations  are  disrupted,  and  the  extent  that  coer- 
cive pressures  are  applied  to  require  marked  de- 
viations from  traditional  procedures  (Blum  and 
Downing,  1964).  Fear*  of  loss  of  status  and  pres- 
tige appeared  to  be  a significant  factor  in  a study 
of  a hospital  practices  innovation  which,  despite 
initial  acceptance  and  apparent  technical  success, 
was  ultimately  rejected  after  several  months. 
One  possible  explanation  offered  by  the  authors 
is  that  the  innovation  disrupted  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  nursing  unit  and  resulted  in  some 
loss  of  authority  for  the  head  nurse  (Coe  and, 
Bernhill,  1967).  _ 4 ' 

Resistance  may  also  serve  to  threaten  job  se- 
curity (Spicer,  1952;  Bright,  1964).  While  pro- 
fessionaW^may  not  frequently,  fear  uiiemploy-  * 
ment,  innovation  may  threaten  devolution-  of  the 
knowledge  or  skills  presently  required  (Bright, 
1964;  LaPiere,  1965).  This,  plus  threatened 
status,  may  be  the  source  of  the  frequently  found 
resistance  of  mental  health  professionals  to  use  of 
subprofessionals. 

To*  support  an  innovation  may  mean  to  others 
that  they  will  be  seen  as  deviate  (Cartwright, 
1962;  Rogers,  1962;  Borman,  1965)  and  spot- 
lighted as  targets  for  attack  (Cawelti,  1967). 

Resistance  is  aroused  when  proposed  change 
threatens  or  challenges  currently  held  beliefs  and 
values  (Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelley;  1953;  Ander- 
son and  McQuirc,  1965).  Some  persons  cannot 
seem  to  hear  or  understand  proposals  which  ap- 
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pear  to  run  counter  to  long  and  firmly  held  be- 
liefs (Lcwin  and  Grabbe,  1962;  Watson,  1906). 
Berlin  (I960)  points  out  . that  “learning  new 
methods  of  working  and  especially  using  new 
models  like  public  health  concepts,  are  threaten- 
ing to  our  established  and  already  learned  theo- 
retical frameworks  and  practices.”  Since  the 
practitioner’s  theoretical  framework  is  essentially 
his  professional  value  system  he  is  likely  to. pro-, 
tect  all  components  with  some  fervor.  Moreover, 
innovations  backed  by  research  findings  may  he 
particularly  threatening  to  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, since  much  of  the  theory  in  this  area  has 
not  itself  been  tested  empirically. 

Fears  of  loss  of  self-esteem  or  sense  of  com- 
petency and/or  fear  of  exposure  of  weak  points 
can  arouse  very  strong  resistance  (Berlin,  1969; 
Havelock,  1969a).  Similarly,  one  study  in  a 
mental  health  setting  reports  that  resistance 
emerged  because  of  the  researchers’  failure  to 
outwardly  acknowledge  currently  successful 
efforts  (Poser,  et  al.,  1964).  -This  source  of  re- 
sistance may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  diffi- 
culties often  encountered  in  the  conduct  and  sub- 
sequent application  of  evaluative  research. 

Another  fundamental  generalization  is  that 
people  resist  changes  which  they  don't  under- 
stand(Spicer,  1952).  LaPiere  (1965)  points  out 
that  there  is  a pervasive  fear  of  the  unfamiliar 
among  humans.  “Fear ’of  the  unknown,”  he 
states,  “can  etf6n  override  the  certainty  of  acute 
physical  pain.”  Belatedly,  studies  of  teacher  re- 
jections of  innovations  in  teaching  media  found 
that  some  rejections  occurred  because  of  lack  of 
adequate  information.  Innovations  were  claimed 
to  be  too  complex  to  be  understood  (Eichholz, 
1963;  Eichholz  and  Rogers,  1964).  This  might 
suggest  that  resistance  can  stem  from  either  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  effects  of  a change, 
or  fronMnadequate  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  change  itself. 

In  some  engineering  enterprises  there  is. a kind 
of  resistance  which  is  called  N.I.H.  (Not  In- 
vented Here!)  One  department  may  be  proud 
of  its  own  Achievements  and  resentful  of  designs 
coming  from  “outside.”  Fox  and  Lippitt  (1964) 
found  teachers  feeling  that  it  would  be  beneath 
their  professional  pride  to  borrow  from  others. 

A final,  verysfundamental,  principle  of  resist- 
ance is  that  people  resist  being  forced  to  change 
(Spicer,  1952).  This  factor  has  been  docu- 


mented and  discussed  in  depth  in  other  sections. 
The  importance  of  this  source  of  resistance  can 
be  reviewed  through  a rather  famous  illustration 
of  research  designed  to  influence  practice  re- 
ported by  Marrow  and  French  (1962).  Top 
management  worked  with  a behavioral  scientist 
in  a study  of  the  productivity  of  older  women  in 
a factory.  The  results  convinced  both  the.  re- 
searcher and  the  president  that  these  women 
were  excellent  employees,  but  supervisors  still  re- 
tained their  old  prejudices  in  spite  of  this  new 
information  and  resisted  hiring  older  women. 
Not  until  the  whole  isstfie  was  opened  to  a grtffp 
discussion  of  the  supervisors,  and  they  themselves 
were  allowed  lo  come  to.  a group  decision,  did 
^they  decide  to  give  the  new  personnel  policy  a 
fair  try. 

2.  Other  Considerations  Regarding  Resistance 

LaPiere  (1965)  distinguishes  between  rational 
resistance,  whether  overtly  or  covertly  expressed, 
and  irrational  antagonisms . A rational  objection 
would  be,  for  example,  that  others  who  tried  an 
innovation  have  abandoned  it.  Irrational  factors 
include  apprehension  about  the  unknown,  or 
rigid  adherence  to  certain  traditions.  A threat 
to  vested  interests  is  rational;  suspicion  of  a 
secret,  worldwide  conspiracy  may  border  on  the 
paranoid. 

Klonglan  and  Coward  (1970)  offer  additional 
insights  into*  resistance  through  their  analysis  of 
adoption  as  a two-phase  process,  symbolic  adop- 
tion (acceptance  of  the  idea)  and  use  adoption . 
This  suggests  that  the  source  of  resistance  might 
be  pinpointed:  symbolic  rejection  would  be  re- 
lated to  sociological  variables  (compatibility, 
etc.),  while  economic  variables  would  be  in- 
volved in  resistance  to  use  adoption  (trial  rejec- 
tion)'. . r * , 

In  an  organization,  desired  changes  in  one 
.part,  may  bring/corresponding  but  unwelcome 
=^hangcs  elsewhere  in  the  system.  These  side 
effects  may  not.  have  been  anticipated  and  they 
•may  stir  strong  resentment  (Costello  and  Zal- 
kind,  1963;  Taylor,  1968;  Katz,  1963;  Miles,  1965; 
Wiles,  1965).  Sieber  (1968)  warns  that  resist- 
ance may  be  seen  as  having  personal  sources 
when  it  is  actually  imposed  by*  system,  position, 
, and  role. , Moreover,  resistance  may  indicate  a 
real  impracticality  of  the  proposed  change 
(Spicer,  1952).  Rogers  and  Shoemaker  (1971) 
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cite  the  hnznrds  of  overadoption , becnuse  of  in- 
sufficient knowledge,  inability  to  predict  conse-. 
queuces,  or  a mania  for  the  new. 

It  is  often  hnrd  for  the  advocates  of  a ntsw  idea 
< t<>  empathize  with  those  who  don’t  go  along.  It/' 
is  helpful  to  recognize  the  important  social  role  ofv ' 
the  defenders  who  try  to  conserve  the  vnlunble  '■ 
elements  of  the  old  in  the  fnce  of  a tumult  of 
change  (Klein,  li)68).  Empathizing  with  them, 
the  progressives  enn  enter  n dialogue  which  may  . 
result  in  nmendments  which  permit  bronder  Sup- 
port'of  the  new  iden.  Fnilure  to  respect  differ- 
ences in  vnlucs  is  likely  to  bring  a backlash  of 
increased  resistance.  . 

3.  Overcoming  Resistance  to  Change 

Most  persons  nnd  organizations  are  in  “quasi- 
stntionnry  equilibrium”  with  some  forces  driving 
them  toward  change  and  others  resisting  it.  To 
reduce  the  resistance  crentes  forward  movement 
with  less  tension  than  if  effort,  is  made  only  to 
override  it  (Lewin,  1962a;  Miles,  1964a;  Watson, 
1966;  Cottle,  1969). 

Throughout  this  document,  strategies  have 
been  cited  which  have  been  proved  to  he  effec- 
tive in  overcoming  resistance  to  change.  Some 
„ of  these  strategies  are  implicit  in  the  function  of 
the  change  agent;  some  emerge  from  inttfaorgani- 
zationnl  dynamics. 

Judson  (1966).  points  out  that  almost  every, 
negative  response  to  change'  can  be  converted 
. into  an  opposite  and  equal  positive  response;  for 
example,  the  person  who  fears  loss  of  status  can 
-be  shown  that,  in  truth,  the  change  could  eventu- , 
ally  enhance  his  status.  Judson  admits  that  re- 
sistance to  change  can,  in  some  settings,  be  offset 
by  compulsion,  but  that  more  compatible  long- 
term strategies  mighrinclude:  To  persuade  that 
the  rewards  of  the  change  Counterbalance  or 
outweigh  the  reasons  for  resistance;  to  dispel  fear 
thro, ugh  specific  reassurances;  to  develop  a full 
understanding  of  the  change;  to  provide  oppor-. 
tunity  for  personal  involvement  in  making  deci- 
sions related  to  change ; to.  avoid  implications  of 
criticism  os  change  is  charted;  to  install  change 
with  flexibility  so  that  those  who  are  affected 
have  the  opportunity  to  modify  the  inn'ovatjon  to 
meet  their  specific  work  situation. 

Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelley  (1963)  identify  the 
kinds  of  communication  appeals  which  provide 
strong  incentives  for  acceptance  of  change:  Sub- 


stantiating argument ; positive  appeals  calling  at-  • 
tention  to  rewards  to  be  gained  from  acceptance 
(in  contrast  to  fear  appeals) ; congruence  with 
group  norms;  explicit  statement  of  conclusions 
(rather  than  reliance  upon  recipient  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions). 

In  many  organizations,  the  techniques  of  group 
dynamics  create  a climate  of  mutual,  trust  and 
openness  which  dramatically  dissipates  resistance 
to  change.  Procedures  for  developing  this  kind 
of  relationship  are  variously*  called  T-groups,  L 
( for  laboratory  learning  about  leadership) 
groups,  sensitivity  training,  and  encounter 
groups.  The  usual  procedures  are  well  described 
in  Rogers  (1968),  nnd  in  Schein  and  Ilenuis 
(1965).  Case  studies  of  its  uses  are  offered  by 
Beckhard,  1959  also  1966.  . 

It  is  particularly  important  that  participants 
feel  free  to  express  tlieir  doubts  and  negative 
feelings.  Promoters  of  a change  tjnd  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a frank  facing  of  disagreement  and 
obstacles  may  win  more  converts  than  does  elo- 
quent exhortation  in  favor  of  their  proposal.  Yet 
this,  has  been  tne  experience  of  many  consultants 
on  change  (Zander,  1962;  Bonne,  1962a;  Glaser, 
1966;  Glaser  and  Taylor,  1969).  Conflict  mivy  be 
more  creative  than  is  bland  agreement. 

The  qse  of  “temporary  systems”  (Miles,  1964b; 
1965;  Moriarity,  1967;  Havelock,  1969b)  to  free 
up  communication,  enhance  trust,  and  build 
more  productive  cooperation  is  widely  advo- 
cated. Collaboration  between  research  workers 
and  practitioners  can  be  facilitated  by  a few  days 
of  living  together,  away  from  their  offices  and 
duties,  with  the  help  of  a skilled  professional  to 
guide  the  group  growth  processes  (Schein  and 
Benne,  1965;  Havelock,  1969b).  Likewise  the 
wish  of  management  to  introduce  innovation  cad 
be  much  better  accepted  by  other  personnel  if 
the  decisions  are  reached  after  some  team  train- 
ing (Marrow,  1969).  Miles  sees  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  a temporary  system  in  the  fact  that,  it 
is  held  only  for  a short  time,  at  a .place  separate 
from  the  daily  office  pressure,. so  people  may  ex- 
periment with  new  behavior  under  conditions  of 
low  risk  nnd  high  learning.  The  norms  which  de- 
velop in  such  groups  favor  openness,  authentic- 
ity, sharing,  inquiry,  and  mutual  aid.  Periods  of 
good  experience  in  temporary  systems  can  'make 
work  teams  better  able  to  deal  with  real  prob- 
lems in  a constructive,  creative  way; 
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C.'  Recognized  Leaders  With  Power  and 
Prestige  Can  Influence  Adoption 

In  any  hierarchical  organization'  subordinates 
become  highly  sensitive  to  the  values  and  prefer- 
ences of  persons  in  higher  positions.  In  some 
cases,  if  the  man  at  the  top  desires  :in  innovation 
he  can  bring  it,  about  by  fiat  (Greiner,  1967). 
“The  rate  of  adoption  of  collective  innovations  is 
positively  related  to  the  degree  of  power  concen- 
tration in  a system”  (Rogers,  1962).  In  every 
case,  support,  of  top  leadership  will  be  a strong 
factor  in  bringing  about  change  (Likert  and 
Lippitf,  1953;  Flanagan,  1961 ; Glock,  1961  ^Mans- 
field, 1963;  Richland,  1965;  Sieber,  1968). 

Persuasion  to  change  behavior  can  operate  at 
three  different  levels.  Kelman  (1958)  has  called 
these:  compliance . identification , and  internalisa- 
tion. One  complies  when  one*  must:  this  usually 
means  enforcement  by  sanctions  and  close  super- 
vision. Identification  with  an  admired  person 
may  lead  to  a change  which  persists  only  so  long 
as  that'  attraction  remains  salient.  Internaliza- 
tion, the.  most  powerful  and  stable  change  pat- 
tern, requires  that  the  individual  really  believe 
the  message.  Then  he  will  need  no  policing  or 
approval  from  • authority  figures.  Glidewell 
(1962)  has  designated  the  same  three  patterns 
for  conversion  alliteratively  as:  bargaining,  be- 
longing, and  belief. 

Every  significant  innovation  is  likely  to  run 
into  some  difficulties.  .There  are  “bugs”  in  the 
first  model  of  every  invention.  Support  from  top 
management  can  be  a key  factor  in  giving  the 
new  enterprise  time  and  leeway  to  adjust  and  to 
survive.  Without  sympathetic  encouragement 
from  the  chief,  the  innovators  usually  succumb  to 
the  hostility  of  opponents  of  the  change.  They 
leave  the  organization  or  lose  heart  in  further 
efforts  to  improve.  Research  utilization  has  in- 
evitable elements  of  risk  (Lippitt,  1965b),  and 
corresponding  need  for  extra  encouragement.  It 
is  realistic  to  keep  in  mind  that  not  all  acceptance 
of  innovation  is  enduring;  an  innovation  may  be 
discontinued  because  it  has  been  replaced  by  a 
better  idea  or  because  of  disenchantment  \Vith 
the  results  of  the  innovation  (Rogers  and  Shoe- 
maker, 1971). 
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(1)  Clearly  advocate,  iif  principle,  self-renewal 
of  individuals,  departments,  and. the  total 
organization  (Gardner,  1964)? 

(2)  Permit  experimenting  persons  and  groups 
to  make  some  mistakes  without  reprisals 
(Zander,  1962;  Agnew  and  Hsu,  1960; 
Bright,  1964;  Watson  and 'Glaser,  1965; 
Cawelti,  1967). 

(3)  Provide  for  pilot.  c.\]>eriment.s  (Berlin, 
1969). 

(4)  Arrange  rewards,  recognition,  and-  pro- 
motion for  successful  experimenters  (Bos- 
nian, 1959;  Benne,  1962b;  Eichholz,  1963; 
Carter,  1968;  Howard,  1967;  Berlin, 
1969);  Wolfensberger  (1969)  suggests 
that  innovative  ideas  here  warded,  whether 
they  , are  actually  accepted  or  not. 

(5)  Encourage  attendance  at  conferences  and 
workshops  where  new  ideas  are  likely  to 
be  generated  (Menzel,  1966;  Carter,  1967; 
Maclkie  and  Christensen,  1967 ; Cady, 
1968;  Glaser  and  Taylor,  1969;  National 
Science  Foundation,  1969). 

Somewhat  offsetting  the  strategy  of  change 
from  the  top  down,  is  the  fact  that  subordinates 
often  can  and  do  subvert  changes  of  which  they 
disapprove,  while  appearing  „ to  conform. 
“Changes  brought  about  by  the  authoritative  ap- 
proach are  more  likely  to  be  discontinued  than 
are  those  which  come  from  a participative  ap- 
proach,” and  “an  individual’s  'acceptance  of  an 
authority  innovation  decision  is  positively  related 
to  his  part  in  innovative  decisionmaking”  (Rog- 
ers, 1962 ; Rogers  and  Shoemaker,  1971 ) . 

Leadership  in  the  diffusion  of  innovation  is  not 
limited  to  hierarchical  leadership.  Certain  influ- 
ential individuals  , within  colleague  reference, 
groups  or  peer  groups  function  in  the  role  of 
opinion  leaders.  Involvement  of  opinion  leaders 
7 as  advocates  of  new  ideas  is  an  effective  strategy 
of  planned  change  (Rogers,  1962;  Burke,  1968; 
Rogers  and  Shoemaker,  1971) . 

L*  Another  potential  source  of  prestigious  leader- 
ship which  can  influence^  adoption,  can  be  found, 
in  the  governmental  agencies  which  support  Re- 
search (Havelock,  1969a).  They  can  encourage 
collaborative  pr8jects  between  researchers,  de- 
velopers, and  users.  Indeed,  Havelock  suggests 
that  government  agencies  should  not  only  en- 
courage research  utilization  but  should  insist  on  it 
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by  requiring  that  dissemination  and  utilization 
plans  be  part  of  the  contract  in  projects  funded 
by  these  agencies.  , 

Leaders  or  managers  of  an  organization  can 
best  assure  responsiveness  to  changing  needs  and 
capitalize  on  emerging  ppportunities  by  non- 


defensively  inviting,  respectfully,  hearing,  and 
clearly  rewarding  the  expression  of  constructively 
creative  discontent;  by  encouraging  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Edison's  slogan  for  his  laboratory : 
THERE  IS  A BETTER  WAY-FINI)  IT* 
(Glaser,  1067). 
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PURPOSE 

The  authors  describe  the  processes  involved  in 
introducing  an  innovation^and  overcoming  the 
resistance  to  the-innovation.  . > 

METHOD 

- This  is  an  observational  study  in  which  the 
authors  describe  and  analyze  the  changes  they 
saw  occurring.  The  setting  for  the  study  was  a 
34-bed*  psychiatric  ward  of  a 516-bed  general  and 
surgical  Veterans  Administration  hospital.  The 
innovation  studied  was:  patients  wearing  their 
own  clothing  throughout  their  stay  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 

€ • 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  * 

1.  Staff  Acceptance.— With  the  presentation  of 
the  proposed  change  came  immediate  resistance. 
Many  and  varied-  reasons  why  the  change  could 
not  be  carried  out  successfully  were  outlined  by 
opposing  staff  members. 

(a)  A series  of  .six  meetings,  held  over  a 
4-month  period,  developed  several  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  the  problems  aris- 

’ing  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
change.. 

(b)  In  these  meetings,  free  and  open  discus- 
sion prevailed  among  involved  staff  mem- 
bers, and  over  the  course  of  the  meetings 
there  was  a shift  from  seeing  the  proposal 
as  totally  impossible  to  reaching  workable 
solutions  for  the  problems  involved  with- 

' adoption  of  the  innovation. 

. 2.  Patient  Acceptance. — Tlmstaff  were  not  the- 
only  individuals1  involved.  The  patients  also  had 
to  accept  the  change.^ .When  the  idea  was  out- 
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lined  at  the  patients  weekly  foriirq,  the  patients 
also  expressed  immediate  objections.  The  pa- 
tients’ objections  to  the  change  stopped  a week  or 
so  after  the  change  had  been  instituted. 

3.  Analysis  of  Shift  in  Acceptance. — In  their 
analysis  of  the  shift  from  resistance  to  accep- 
tance, the  authors  focus  on  two  aspects;  (1)  The 
techniques  used  by  the  psychiatrists  in  dealing 
with-  the  resistance,  and  (2).  the  deeper  emo- 
tional sources  of  the  resistance. 

a)  The  psychiatrists’  techniques  involved  en- 
couraging the  personnel  to  express  their 
hostile  feelings,  while  presenting  in  a calm 
way  detailed  solutions'  to  the  real  prob- 
lems involved  in  implementing  the  change.’ 
(b)  The  deeper  emotional  sources  of  resistance 
. afe  related  in  the  theory  of  American  self- 
reliance.  Americans  are  likely  to  resist 
change  imposed  on  them  by  authority  from 
above.  The  authors  suggest,  that  the  basis 
of  the  resistance  to  the  change,  was  the 
perceived  lack  of  involvement  in  the  de-^ 
bisionmaking  process.  Blind  acceptance 
of  authority  would  mean  reduction  of  self- 
respect,  and  self-reliance. 

The  authors  argue  that  through  the 
meetings  the  involved  staff  began  to  in- 
ternalize the  change,  feeling  they  them- 
selves had  something  to  do  with  its 
origination.  It  was  no  longer  seen  as 
threatening  to  their  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect.  The  authors  felt  that  the  patients 
came  to  accept  the  change  because  the  idea 
of  increased  individuality  provided  fresh 
support  and  new  directions  for  their  self- 
esteem. 

4.  Author's  Discussion  of  Implications. — The 
authors  feel  that  the  implications  of  their  study 
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are  particularly  important  for  the  administration 
of  large,  bureaucratic  organizations  in  which  the 
profit  motive  is  absent  and  in  which  job  security 
does  not  fluctuate  directly  with  production. 
Emerging  from  this  study  are  the  following  con- 
clusions,: 

■ V . 

(а)  When  an  innovation  is  introduced  into  an 
organization,  resist ande-fcr'tt)  be  expected. 

(б)  This  resistance  can  be  reduced  or  elimin- 

ated if  the  American  culture  pattern  of 
equivalence  between  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect  is  taken  into  consideration.  A 
series  of  conferences  avoiding  any  show  of 
authority  and  emphasizing  the  independ- 
ence of  all  participants  seems  an  effective 
method.  0 

(c)  A balance  between  maximized  feeling  of 
independence  and  the  need  for  enforcing, 
policy  and  authority  is  the  most  essential 
port  of  administrative  technique  in  Amer- 
ican society. 


Comment  by  Reviewer  ■> 

There  is  no  indication  of  how  the  authors  went 
about  studying  their  perceptions  in  any  scientific 
manner.  The  authors  give  no  real  basis  for  con- 
cluding that  self-reliance  and/or  spif-respect  are 
the  crucial  factors  in  change  acceptance.  Their 
finding  might  just  as  well  be  explained  by  par- 
ticipation theory.  This  observational  study  does 
lend  credence  to  the  involvement-participation 
principle  in  change  situations. 

The  study  also  points  out  the  importance  of 
recognizing  the  several  different,  audiences  in- 
volved in  the  change  process ; in  this  case,  as  with 
many  changes  an  education,  there  are  decision- 
makers, adopters,  and  targets.  In  this  case  the 
decisionmakers  were  separate  and  apart  from  the 
adoption  and  target  audiences.  The  adoption 
audience  was  the  staff,  in  that  they  had  to  adopt 
jmd  implement  the  change;  and  the  target  audi- 
ence' was  the  patients,  in  that  they  were  the  indi- 
viduals who  felt  the  direct  impact  with*  the 
change. 
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PROGRAM  INNOVATION  AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
RESEARCH  ' 

Aiken,  M.,  and  Hage,  J.  The  relationship  between  organizational  "factors  and  the  .acceptance  of 
new  rehabilitation  programs  in  mental  retardation.  Washington,  D.  C. : Social  and'  Rehabilita- 

5’°"  Service  (formerly  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration),  report  of' project  RD- 
1556-G,  Jan.  1, 1968.  . 1 J 


PURPOSE 

The  two  major  objectives  of  this  research  study 
were  to  determine  on  the  one  hand  those  organi- 
zational characteristics  that  affect  the  rate  of  pro- 
gram innovation  in  welfare  agencies  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  that  affect  the  extent  of  coop- 
eration amohg  them. 

METHOD 

This,  is  an  intensive  longitudinal  study  of  16 
rehabilitation  organizations. 

FINDINGS  - AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  rate  of  new  program  implementation 
was  highly  and  positively  correlated  with  the  fol- 
lowing staff  characteristics: 
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(а)  The  number  of  occupational  specialties. 

(б)  The  amount  of  extra-organizational  pro- 
fessional training. 

(c)  The  amount  of  participation  and  decision- 
making. * 

(d)  The  apron nt  of  job  morale. 

. . * 

2.  It  was  negatively  correlated  with : 

i]' 

(a)  The  amount  of  job  codification. 

(ft)  The  satisfaction  with  expressive  relation- 
ships. 

i 

3.  Other  factors  that  were  considered,  such  as' 
amount  of  professional  training,  amount  of  hier- 
archy of  authority,  amount  of  rule  observation, 
had  little  or  no  association  with  the  program  rate 
change. 


* 
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Resistance  to  Change 


4.  Several  personality  variables*,  were  consid- 

ered and  were  only  weekly  associated  with  or- 
ganizational innovation.  * •' 

5.  The  best  predictors  for  fritrirp  innovation, 
even  after  controlling  for  factors  of  organiza- 
tional size,  age,  etc.,  arc  the  number  of  occupa- 
tional specialties  and  the  Extent  olp  extra-organi- 
zational professional  activity.  1 

6.  Those  organizations  most,  likely  to  have 

many  cooperative  relationships  have  the  follow-  ' 
ing  characteristics:  » 

(a)  A high  number  of  different  occupational 
specialties.  f 

(Jj  A high  rate  of  program  innovation. 

(<?)  A ‘ high  degree  of  extra-organizational 
professional  activity.  * 1 

( d ) A high  degree  of  participation  by  staff  in 
decisionmaking. 

(i e ) A high  frequency  of  committee  meetings. 

7.  From  a practical  point  of  view,  (his  suggests 
that  government  agencies  interested  in  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  successful  demonstration  grants 
should  look  to  organizations  with  a wide  number 
of  organizational  specialties  and  a previous  his- 
tory of  sucqessful  program  change.  For  those 
leaders  of  health  and  welfare  organizations  inter- 
ested in  increasing  program  implementation,  an 
increase  in  . the  following  characteristics  of  their 
organizations  is  recommended. 

(a)  Number  of  occupational  specialties. 

(b)  Amount  of  extra-organizational  profes- 
sional activity. 

(c)  Amount  of  participation  in  organizational 
decisionmaking. 

( d ) The  amount  of  job  morale. 

8.  Closeness  * of  supervision  should  bo  de- 
creased as  should  specification  of  role  require- 
ments of  jobs. 


9.,  The  rate  of  program  implementation  should 
not  be  accelerated  too  rapidly,  even  given  avail- 
ability pf  additional  funds.  Growth  without  in-: 
ternnl  strains  is  best  achieved  at  a constant  pace. 

10.  Frequency  of  committee  meetings  and 
.number  of  informal  contacts  of  lower  status  staff 
with  higher  status  staff,  especially  with  depart-., 
meats  other  than  their  own,  is  correlated  with 
program  implementation.  Also,  if  the  staff  per- 
ceives an  emphasis  on  new'  programs,  new  pro- 
grams are  more  likely.  On  the  other  hand,  char- 
acteristics of  the  boards  of  directors  of  private 
agencies  had  little  or  no  relationship  to  organiza- 
tional innovation.  In  terms  of  cooperation,  the 
authors  note  that  joint  programs  are  more  likely 
to  occur  in. research  and  education  areas  than  in  * 
various  kinds  of  sendee  activities  and  are  more 
likely  to  occur  between  complex  organizations. 

11.  The  authors’  final  conclusion. is:  “Together 

these  findings  might,  suggest  it  would  be  better  to 
develop  cooperative  relationships  among  organi- 
zations by  granting  funds  for  the  development  of 
new'  programs  and  allowing  increasing  complex- 
ity to  lead  to  spontaneous  cooperative  relation- 
ships; or  by,  granting  funds  to  several  private 
agencies  simultaneously.  At  the  same  time,  this 
is  unlikely  to  achieve,  the  goal  of  coordination  of 
community  efforts.  Indeed  the  problems  that 
emerge  from  the  needs  from  organizational  au- 
tonomy are  likely  to* make  such  a pVojqct  highly 
problematic.”  • * ■ . 

12.  The  third  objective  of  this  study  was  tp  test 
predictions  on  joint  programs,  but  this  has  not 
been  possible  yet  because,  the  project  has  not  de- 
veloped any  joint  programs  with  the  1C  organiza- 
tions in  the  sample. 

* ' 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  an  interim  report  and  will  be  followed 
by  another  which  may  resolve  an  ambiguity  in 
the  authors’ conclusion  ( No.  11 ) . 


* RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

/ * LABORATORY  EXPERIMENT 

Anderson,  L.  R./  and  McGuire,  W.  J.  Prior  reassurance  of  group  consensus  as  a factor  in  pro- 
ducing resistance  to  persuasion.  Sociometry ,.  1965,  28,  44-50. 

PURPOSE  to  a subsequent  persuasive  attack  than  does  a 

This  study  was  designed  to  test  the  notion  that  more  threatening  defense.  The*  authors  suggest 

, $a  highly  reassuring  defense  confers  less  resistance  that  an  individual’s  ignorance  of  opposing  beliefs 
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and/or  arguments  against  his  makes  hint  over- 
confident about  his  beliefs;  hence  he  is  little 
motivated  to  absorb  a defense  even  when  one  is 
presented  to  him.  W hat  he  needs  in  order  to 
develop  resistance  is  not  a reassuring  defense  tell- 
ing him  the  reasons  his  belief  is  true , but  a 
threatening  defense  that  makes  him  realise  the 
beliefs  vulnerability.  , 

METHOD 

A total  of  96  students  from  a general  psychol- 
ogy class  were  selected  from  1,500  possible  sub- 
jects localise  their  free  hours  coincided  with  labo- 
ratory schedules.  "1  hey  were  divided  into  three 
groups  and  each  group  was  exposed  to  a different 
type  of  written  message  concerning  generally, 
strongly  held  beliefs*  concerning  healtliprap^ 
tices.  The  three  prepersuasion  treatmentswere: 
(1)  A message  supportive  of  currently  held  be- 
liefs, (2)  a message  containing  arguments  that 
were  to  be  used  later  in  an  attempt  to  change 
currently  held  beliefs,  and  (3)  a message  that 
was  generally  contrary  to  currently  held  beliefs 
but  that  did  not  contain  the  actual  arguments  to 
be  used  in  the  later  change  attempt. 

•These  were  determined  from  a preexperhnent  survey 
of  beliefs  nnd  issues  concerning  commonly  accepted 
health  practices. 


Following  the  initial  exposure  all  subjects  were 
exposed  to. the  same  attempt  to  change  their  be- 
liefs. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

• 1.  Individuals  exposed  to  messages  containing 

supportive  arguments  for  currently  held  beliefs 
are  more  vulnerable  to  attempts  made  to  change 
their  beliefs. 

2.  Individuals  become  more  resistant  to  per- 
suasion attempts  when  they  are  presented  with 
arguments  held  against  their  beliefs,  even  if  the 
arguments  are  not  the  ones  used  in  the  persua- 
sion attempt: 

3.  When  individuals  are  presented  with  argu- 
ments that  are  to  be  used  again  in  attacking  their 
beliefs,  they  are  most  resistant  to  attempts  to  per- 
suade them  to  a position  than  the  one  they 
hold. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

If  one  were  to  use  the  findings  of  this  study  in 
persuasion  attempts  to^  increase  research  utiliza- 
tion among  mental  health  practitioners,  it  would 
mean  first  supporting  their  curreiHlyJield  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  and  then  dramatically  present- 
ing material  and  demonstrations  to  the  contrary 
(that  is,  if  their  original  attitudes  are  negative). 


APPLIED  SCIENCE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Archibald,  Kathleen.  The  utilisation  of  social  research  and  policy  analysis.  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, Washington  University)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  microfilms,  1968,  No.  68-10  77l 


PURPOSE 

The  author  explores  the  diverse  approaches  to 
the  activity  termed  social  science.  She  provides 
a systematic  and  generalized  description,  of  the 
rationales,  structural  opportunities,  factics,  and 
consequences  of  the  activities  of  applied  social 
scientists.  This  is  used  as  a basis  for  answering 
the  question:  How  can  the  social  sciences  be 
more  effectively  utilized  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  ? 

METHOD 

The  author  focuses  on  the  policy  area  of  arms 
control,  disarmament,  and  defense.  Her  main  s 


point  of  reference  when  discussing  the  applied 
social  scientist  is  the  expert  with  reformist 
interest  (experts  who  both  seek  knowledge  and 
seek  to  have  it  used  in  the  service  of  desired 
changes) . «* 

The  data  fdr’the  analysis  come  from:  (1)  A 
thorough  review  and  analysis  of  the  literature  re- 
lated to  policy  analysis  and  applied  social  sci- 
ence; (2)  focused  interviews  with  34  staff  mem- 
bers qf^the  U.S.  Disarmament  Administration, 
and  more  open-ended  and  intensive  interviews 
with  13  experts;  and  (3)  observation  of. several 
meetings  between  disarmament  personnel  and 
social  scientists. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  x 

1.  The  author  assumes  that  many  of  the,  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  applied  social  sciences  can 
4M*st.  Irc  understood  as  problems  of  the  role  of  the 
applied  social  scientist.  Three  basic  orientations 
of  applied  social  scientists  which  can  be  thought** 
of  as  “ideal  types”  jire  identified:  the  academic, 
the  clinical,  and  the  strategic . The  differentiat- 
ing characteristics  of  the  three  orientations  are 
summarized  in  figure  1. 

2,  The  norms,  values,  and  incentives  of  pure 
‘science  provide  the  basis  for  the  social  structure 
of  the  science  system.  Applied  science  is  a low- 
status  and  marginal  .member  of  the  science  sys- 
tem because  many  of  its  norms  are  different. 


The  applied  scientist's  orientation  to  some  kind  of 
user  audience  other  than  fellow  scientists  or  stu- 
dents is  the  essential  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  applied  social  science. 

• 3.  Of  the  structured  sources  of  potential  influ- 
ence on  (lie  applied  social  scientist,  the  greatest 
influence  comes  from  pure  science.  Another  pos- 
sible source  of  influence  for  the  applied  scientist 
is  a reference  group  of  other  applied  scientists. 
Were  such  a reference  group  to  develop  it  could 
serve  the  following  functions:  (1)-  Provide  ori- 
teria  of  legitimacy  for  applied  science,  (2)  pro- 
vide some  criteria  for  evaluating  the  quality  of 
applied  science,  (3)  establish  ethical  behavior 
codes,  and  (4)  pi*escribes  eflicacious  behavior  vis- 
. a-vis  clients. 

S 


Figure  L — Summary  of  typology  of  orientations  . 
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t Academic  orientation  Clinical  orientation Strategic  orientation  

Applied'  activities  bounded  by  Applied  activities  bounded’  Gy Applied  activities  bounded  by  problem. 

discipline.  alter.1  . 

Nonspeclflq  diagnosis. - Specific  diagnosis  concerning  — Specific  diagnosis  concerning  niter's 

Works  In  area  defined  by  policy  alter,  that  Is.  the  ijser  audience  resources  and/or  envinyinient. 

concerns,  but  on  problems  chosen  Itself.  Talks  about  policymakers  Talks  about  policy,  Content  of  policy.. 

In  terms  of  disciplinary  criteria.  or  policy  process. 

Alter  assumed  to  knjpv  own  Alter  assumed  not  td  understand liter  ma^*  or  may  not  know  own  prob- 

problem,  or  at  least  not  the  own  problem;  expert  i>erforms  lent,  but  assumed  to  often  ask  the 

expert's  worry  If  alter  does  not.  Interpretive  function.  wrong  questions  about  It. 

Contributes  to  alter;  Conceptual Contributes  to  alter:  New  way Contributes  to  alter:  Analysis  of  prac- 

frainework.  general  principles,  of  approaching  reality,  self-  tlcal  problem  as  it  “should"  confront 

and/or  empirical  Information.  understanding,  and/or  techniques.  alter,  explication  of  alternatives. 

and/or  specific  .recommend qt Ions. 

Disciplinary  colleagues  remain — I’ser  audiences  at  least  as  — Cser  audiences  at  least  as  lmimrtant 

the  primary  audience,  user  Important  as  disciplinary  as  disciplinary  col  left  gnes. 

audiences  secondary.  colleagues. 

Insignia  of  expertise:  precision  Insignia,  of  expertise f perhaps  -J-.—  Insignia  of  expertise:  precision  on'tlie 

on  disciplinary  details.  careful  specification  of  Intentions  details  of  niter’s  data. 

and  values.  * ' 

Ex*i»ert  feels  he  or  his  discipline Expert  feels  It  is  his  responsibility,  —Responsibility  defined  In  terms  of 

lias  some  resi>onslbl11ty  to  con-  and  his  discipline's,  to  contribute  being  careful  and  precise  when 

tribute  to  the  solution  of  practical  as  much  as  possible  to  the  solution  . working  on  practical  problems  and 

problems.  of  practical  problems.  when  interacting  with  user. 

• p audiences. 

Stated  Interest*  In  communicating States  Interest  In  helping  alter.* Stated  interest  In  influencing  alter. 

to  alter,  often  through  Asymmetrical.1  Symmetrical* 

Intermediary.  ■ * 

Alter  peen  ns  different.  - - Alter  seen  as  often  Irrational, Alter  seen  as  usually  rational  but  not 

Nonutlllzatlon  explained  by  cultural  constrained.  Nonutlllzatlon  always  Intelligent.  Nonntillzatlon 

gap,  missing  middlemen,  or  fact  explained  by  resistance  and/or  explained  by  misunderstanding, 

that  expert  contribution  Is  only  nonsupportlve  environment  Ignorance,  parochial  Interests, 

one  of  many  inputs.  and/or  inertia. 

1 Alter  Is  a Synonym  of  client,  user,  target. 'or  practitioner.  ^ 

* An  asymmetrical  relationship  Implies  help  for  the  alter;  the  expert  does  not  expect  to  be  helped  In  return.  ^A 

symmetrical  relationship  with  the  alter  means  the  expert  exqiects  to  Influence  the  alter  and  he  expects  the  altVrjto 

Influence  him,  in  turn.  It  Implies  the  probability  of  mutual  Influence.  f . * 

‘ a 39 
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4.  Several  different  consumer  roles  of  applied 
social  science  research  are  defined: 

(a)  Targets  or  target  systems  are  the  entities 
which  are  supposed  to  he  clumped,  or  im- 
proved, or  otherwise  affected  by  t he  ex- 
• I left's  contribution.  A target.  may  or  may 

riot  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  expert. 

• ( h ) Implemented  are  all  those  persons  or 
social  units  who,  as  relatively  autonomous— » 
decisionmaking  units,  give  practical' effect 
or  expression  to  an  expert's  knowledge. 

(1)  Clients  or  client?  systems  are  those 
social  units  which  utilize  as  relatively 
autonomous  decisionmakers,  t he  ex- 
perts knowledge  and  are  at  some 
point  in  direct  contact  with  the^, ex- 
pert or  expert "system. 

(2)  Client  targets  or  client-target  systems 

are  those  social  units  implementing 
the  expert’s  knowledge  and  being 
changed  by  it.  \~J 

(c)  The  public  audience  are  those  role  others 
. who  are  neither  implementors  nor  targets, 

but  rather  are  transmission  channels. The 
applied  social  scientist  is  enacting  a pub- 
licist role  when  he  communicates  with  the 
public  audience. 

(d)  Future  implemented  are  those  individ- 
uals who  may  eveijtpplly  produce  long- 
term,  nonspecific  applied  payoffs.  Stu- 


dents would  lie  a good  example  of  future 
implemented.  The  applied  scientist  is  en- 
acting an  educator  role  in  this  instance. 

а.  The  possible  role  relationships  between  ap- 
plied scientists  and  the  various  consumer  audi- 
ences are  summarized  in  figure  2. 

б.  The  author  specifies  the  conditions  under 
which  one  orientation  (academic,  clinical,  or 
strategic)  is  more  appropriate  tluin  another. 

(a)  The  role  of  the  change  agent. — Any  of 
the  three  oriei/tatiorisf  may  be  useful  td  the 
change  agent/ depending  on  4 he  situation. 

. (1)  A clinical  orientation  in  the  change 
, ' » , ° 

. . agent  role  is  appropriate  when  three 

conditions  are  met.  (a)  The  client* 
perceives.a  need  for  change;  (b)  when 
the  change  agent  is  viewed  as  Iicing 
fully  the  agent  of  the  client  target  (is 
and  (r)  when  the  change 
ageyf  has  sufficient  access  to,  and 
leverage  with,  the  client  target. 

- t The  cliriical  orientation  is  particu- 

larly appropriate  in  -the  following 
situations:  (a)  When  severe  conflict 
'between  two  or  more  social  units 
exists,  (b)  when  by  adopting  a clinical 
orientation  the  change  agent  can  ef- 
fect change  in  one  member  of  a group 
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tiiid  thereby  affect  change*  throughout 
t,he  group,  (c)  when  an  organization 
recognizes  itself  in  a state- of  (lire 
crisis,  ami  (>/)  when  it  is  a case  of 
limited  and  siH*cific  change. 

(2)  An  academic  orientation  to  the  change 
agent  role  may  1)C  appropriate  if.tlie 
client  target  does  not  feel  a strong 
need  for  help,  if  it  has  a favorable 
view  of  social  science,  and  if  the  col- 
lection of  data  causes  little  inconvi- 
ence  to  the  client  target.  . All  academic 
orientation  may  led  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  client  targets  prob- 
lems, but  it  will  not  produce  change 
unless  both  the  change  agent  and  the 
cilent  are  able  and  eager  to  make  it. 

(3)  A strategic  orientation  is  appropri- 
ate when  a symptomatic  analysis  of 
the  alter  situation  is  required;  i.e.,  the 
diagnosis  is  made  in  terms  of  the 
niter's  resources  and  environment.  In 
many  instances  the  most  fruitful 
change  agent  approach  may  involve 
first  a strategic  orientation  to  get  the 
ball  rolling,  then  a clinical  orientation 

,ito  apply  leverage  and  secure  change. 

(b)  Vfic  role  of  adviser. — In  the  advisory  situ- 
ation, the  strategic  orientation  is  most 
appropriate.  The  probability  of  mutual 
influence  inherent  in  the  strategic  orienta- 
tion is  most  suited  to  the.  qdvisory  situa- 
tion. The  academic  orientation  is  not 
often  effective  because  it  is  not  likely  to 
produce  a specific  diagnosis  of  a client  s 
situation,  and  the  clinical  orientation  is 
usually  inappropriate  as  the  client  is 

•treated*  in  a way  he  does  not  expect. 

(c)  The  role  of  educator. — The  academic  or- 
ientation is  most  appropriate  in  the  situa- 
tion ..where  the  applied  scientist’s  “role 
others”-  are  not.  current  implementors. 
General  knowledge  is  provided  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  become  relevant  at  some  Inter 

* date. 


7.  The  consequences  of  the  applied  social  sci- 
entist’s orientation  are  discussed  in  terms  of 

transactions  and  trade-offs. 

(„)  Transactions— A new  view  of  the  essential 
processes  or  sequences  of  activities  of  the 
applied-  scientist  is  advocated  which  fo- 
cuses on  applied  social  research  as  a se- 
quential transaction.  This  focus  suggests 
looking  at' applied  science  as  a relationship 
or  transaction  between  a scientist  and  some 
user  audience.  For  the  transaction  to  be 
complete  there  must  be  some  utilization 
of  the  knowledge  produced.  The  trans- 
action sequence  is  affected  by  the  open- 
ness or  closedness  of  the  communication. 
The  more  closed  a transaction  the  more 
limitations  on  the  applied  scientist.  This 
» applies  particularly  to  limitations  im- 
posed by  either  the  client  or  the  .scientist 
on  the  scientist’s  ability  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  he  has  produced  to  other 
audiences.  , 

(b)  The  critical  tradc-offf.  felt  autonomy 
versus  felt  influence. — Autonomy  is  the 
salient  variable  . in  the  production  of 
knowledge  and  influence  is  the  most  salient 
variable  in  the  use  of  knowledge  phase. 
Although  the  academic  orientation  is  least 
costly  and  least  risky  of  all  the  orienta- 
tions on  the  autonomy-influence  inter- 
change, both  the  clinical  and  strategic 
orientations  offer  a greater  opportunity  to 
influence. 

* 

Comment  by  Reviewer. 

The  conceptual  framework  based  on  the  role 
orientation  of  the  applied  scientist  may  be  help- 
ful in  accounting  for  some  of  the  problems  in 
research  utilization.  One  primary  message*  of 
this  paper  seems  to  lie  in  the  author’s  analysis  of 
the  limitations  inherent  on  theacademic  orienta- 
tion. The  fact  that  much  research  is  carried  out 
by  scientists  with  an  academic  orientation  means 
the  potential  user  of  the  research  knowledge  out- 
side the  specific  scientific  community  is  ignored. 
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INNOVATION  DIFFUSION 
SURVEY  \ 

Arndt,  Johan.  New  product  diffusion:  The  interplay  of  innovativeness,  opinion,  leadership,  learning, 
perceived  risk,  and  product  characteristics.  Unpublished  paper,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Columbia.  University,  New  York,.  19G8. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  seeks  to  shed  some  more  limelight 
on  the  interplay  of  factors  affecting  the  diffusion 
of  innovations.  Selecting  innovations  differing  in 
complexity  and  unit  price,  lie  examines  the 
affects  ■ of  innovativeness,  opinion  leadership, 
learning,  and  perceived  risk  on  the  diffusion  of 
these  innovations. 

METHOD 

The  .innovations  studied  in  this  investigation 
were  consumer  products  ranging  in  complexity 
and  risk  involved  in  adopting  from  soft  marga- 
rine to  electric  dishwashers. 

Sample  » * 

Using  a systematic  sampling  from  the  tele- 
phone directory  of  Queens,  N.Y.,  the  author  con- 
ducted a telephone  survey  of  250  housewives. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Positive  relations  were  found  among  inno- 
vativeness, opinion  leadership,  and  learning. 


* 


Barbichon,  Guy.  The  diffusion  of  scientific  and 
10G8, 24, 5-12.  . ■ 

PURPOSE 

V 

liarbichon  asserts  that,  in  order  to  examine  the 
problems  raised  by : (a)  The  acceptance  of  infor- 
mation likely  to  modify  attitudes  arid  knowledge, 
and  (b)  the  intensity  and  specificity  of  these 
modification's,*  we  first  need  to  analyze  the  atti- 
tudes toward  knowledge  and  sources  of  knowl- 
edge. Further,  we  need  to  examine  the  cognitive 


These  three  variables  were  negatively  related  to 
perceived  risk  in  the  adoption  of  new  products. 

That  is,  earl}*  buyers  had  more  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  product  and  were  more  likely 
to  exert  personal  influence.  As  complexity  and 
risk  increased  so  did  the  overlap  of  innovative- 
ness and  opinion  leadership. 

2.  The  more  ^similar  the  products  the  more 
likely  an  overlap  of  innovativeness,  opinion  lead- 
ership, and  learning. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

’ . •> 

This  study  supports  many  other  findings  in  the 
diffusion  field.  Early  adopters  are  likely  to  be 
^opinion  leaders  because  they  have  had  more  ex-. 
• perience  with  the  innovation, and  know  about  it; 
therefore,  others  look  to  them  for  advice.  Men- 
tal health  practitioners  utilizing  research  findings 
can  be  used  ns  opinion  lenders  to  help  encourage 
^others.  They  are  likely  to  have  more  credibility 
than  outsiders  promoting  utilization  as  they  can 
relate  their  actual  field  experiences. 


INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  DIFFUSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE 
ANALYSIS 

technical  knowledge.  Journal  of  Social  Issues, 

*0. 

O..  * 

'processes  by  which  we  integrate  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge.-  This  article  is  directed  to- 
ward an  analysis  of  these  factors  and  hpw  an 
awareness  of  them  can  be  utilized  in  mass  media 
campaigns  in  developing  countries^. 

METHOD  , 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author.  - ^ 


Information-Flow 


\ 


\ 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Many  studies  indicate  scientific  notions  and 
ideas  acquired  during  formal  education  prevent 

' the  integration  of  new  scientific  information  into 
the  practice  of  one’s  profession. 

2.  There  are  three  types  of  knowledge:  Theo- 
retical, technical,  and  practical.  The  cognitive 
exploration  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  depends  on  both  individual  and  social 
system  norms  concerning  each  of  the  three  types 
of  knowledge.  Variations  in  the  desirability  of 
scientific  exploration  among  cultures  characterize 
the  exploration  models  of  the  individuals  func- 
tioning in  that  culture. 

3.  The  existence  ’ of  both  interindividual  and 
intercultural  differences  in  cognitive  styles  makes 
it  necessary  to  identify  the  components  of  these 
styles.  Tlve  aumor  suggests  three  basic  elements — 

(a)  the  relative  importance  of  analytical  and 
synthetic  processes,  of  differentiation  and 
integration ; 

( b ) the  normative  form  of  access  to  knowledge 
(memorization,  library,  etc.) ; and 

(c)  the  ideas  pertaining  to  the  possession  of 
knowledge  (erudition  versus  encycloped- 
ism  versus  ability  to  solve  problems). 

4.  The  individual’s  cognitive  style  and  that  of 
the  social  system  within  which  he  operates  both 
affeqtThis  receptivity  to  new  knowledge. 

c 5,  Other  factors  affecting  knowledge*  transmis- 
sion are  the  attitudes  of  the  knowledge  emitter 
toward  his  potential  receivers.  The  knowledge- 
emitter’s  image  of  the  receiver’s  needs,  cognitive 
styles,  abilities,  etc.  affects  the  communication 
process.  Restrictions  placed  by  the  emitter  may 
be  due  to  size  of  audience,  content  of  the  mes- 


sage, or  cognitive  supports  of  the  message,  as  well 
as  his  image  of  the  potential  receiver. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  author  raises  several  points  of  interest  of 
those  attempting  to  secure  research  utilization 
among  mental  health  practitioners.  His  idea 
concerning  the  impeding  force  (if  formal  and 
previous  educational  experiences  is  certainly  rel- 
evant and  often  goes  unconsidered. 

It  would  seem  that  we  must  unfreeze  present 
states  of  knowledge,  to  admit  new.  Often  “re- 
search” is  served  up  to  the  practitioner  with  no 
efforts  made  to  look  at  how  this  research  fits  into 
what  he  already  “knows  to  be.” 

Barbichon  also  points  out  that  the  attitudinal 
norms  of  the  system  regarding  science  influence 
the  individual’s  willingness  to  use  scientific 
knowledge.  Many  individuals  working  in  the 
professions  today  were  ingrained  with  a fear  of 
research  andf  science,  and  come  to  their  work 
with  an  attitude  of  “How  can  research,  possibly 
help  me?  Those  people  don’t  see  it  like  it  really 
is.”  The  currently  functioning  norms  of  the  men- 
tal, health  practitmner’s  social  system  are  most 
often  hostile  toward  research  utili^tm. 

In  addition,  the  education  of  runny  mental 
health  practitioners  fosters  a cognitive  style  that 
emphasizes  acquisition  and  storage  of  informa- 
tion (for  test  purposes),  not  the  integration  of 
knowledge  into  a continuously  renewing  ^working 
framework!  The  researcher’s  perceptions  of  the 
mental  health,  practitioners  may  also  constrain 
the  transmission  of  relevant  knowledge.  In  line 
with  Barbichon’s  suggestion,  research  findings 
can  probably  be  made  most  relevant  if  intro- 
duced in  the  operational  context  of  the  mental 
health  pr act  itioner’s  wor k . 
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" -c  , INFORMATION  FLOW 

SURVEY 

Bassett,  G.,  Davison,  W.  P.,  and  Hopson,  A.  L.  Social  scientists,  university  nexos bureaus,  and  the 
. public:  Some  factors  affecting  the  communication  of  social  science  information.  New  iork: 
Graduate  School  of  Journalisnu  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  March 
1968.  .Prepared- for  the  RusselPfiage  Foundation. 

PURPOSE  * * / • factors  affecting  the  flow  of  social  science  infor- 

This  report  is  primarily  concerned  witli  mass  Ration  to  the  mass  media,  and  a suggestion  of 

media  communication.  It  is  an  examination  of  ways  to  facilitate  the  flow. 
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METHOD  — 

Members  of  the  sociology  departments  at  six 
universities  listed  as  having  superior  social  sci- 
ence faculties  were  interviewed. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Almost  all  of  these  sociologists*  fell  ambiva- 
lent about  communicating  the  results  of  their 
work  to  the  public. 

(a)  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a widespread 
feeling  among  thfe  scholars  that  the-  public 
had  a right  to  know’  what  they  were  doing 
and  thinking.  A sample  quote  is,  “I 
think  most  research  is  significant  and  the 
public  ought  to  be  informed  about  it.  I 
think  scholars  have  the  obligation  to  com- 
municate.” 

(J)  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  inter- 
viewed said  they  simply  could  not  find 
time  for  communicating,  afid  finding  time 
is  a good  index  of  basic  commitment.  A 
sample  quote  is,  “Jf  the  sociologist  is  really 
concerned  about  scholarship,  it’s  going  to 
be  a full-time  proposition.  His  scholar- 


ship is  bound  to  suffer  if  he  makes  forays 
into  the.  world.” 

2.  The  ambivalence  disappeared  when  iCcanie 
to  communicating  with  colleagues.  Sociologists 
feel  a powerful  motivation  to  communicate  with 
their  colleagues.  This  is  indeed  a central  role 
obligation.  Sometimes  the  reference  group  is 
very  small,  consisting  of  only  a handful  of  people 
working  in  the  same  specific  field.  Some  sample 
quotes  are:  “I  communicate  by  writing  articles 
that  only  a couple  of , hundred  people  read.” 
“We’re  trying  to  communicate  to  people  with  a 
more  narrow  interest.”  Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  a group  norm  against  public  com- 
munication. 

Comment  by  Reviewer  ’ 

The  comments  of  the  persons  interviewed  are 
relevant  in  providing  insights  on  the  attitudes  of 
academicians  toward  applications  of  research.  If 
this  negative  attitude  toward  public  communica- 
tion is  prevalent  in  psycholog}’,  too,  it  would  re- 
inforce the  view  that  linking  agents  are  needed  in 
facilitating  application  of  research  results. 

DIFFUSION 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Becker,  Marshal  H.  Factors  affecting  diffusion  of  innovations  among  health  professionals. 
can  Journal  of  Public  Health,  1970,  60(2),  294-304. 


Ameri- 


PURPOSE 

t 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  identify  fac- 
tors facilitating  or  inhibiting  adoption  of  new 
programs  by  administrators  of  local  health 
departments. 

METHOD 

Data  were  gathered  from  95  local,  health  offi- 
cers from  three  States  (Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
New  York)  by  a combination  of  self-adminis- 
tered mailed  questionnaires  and  a followup  tele- 
phone interview  lasting  about  an  hour.  Two 
kinds  of  innovations  were  studied : Those  having 
a high-adoption  potential  (HAP)  and  those  hav- 
ing a low-adoption  potential  (LAP).  The  first 
category  were  innovations  which  required  no  real 
departure  from  traditional  patterns  of  operation 


(measles  immunization  in  two  States,  topical  ap- 
plication of  fluoride  in  the  third) ; tl?8.  second  cat- 
egory required  substantial  departure  operation- 
ally (diabetes  screening  for  all  three  States). 

• ' The  focus  of  the  study  was  on  the  communica- 
tions network  among  hfealth  officers. 

FINDINGS  ANDc  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  jras  a high-positive  correlation  be- 
tween early  adoption  and  the  health  officer’s  cen- 
trality in  the  communication  network.  (Cen- 
trality is  designated  as  an  attribute  of  the  health 
officer  who  is  frequently  contacted  by  other 
health  officers  for  information  and  advicei,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  “marginality”  of  those  who 
are  rarely  contacted.)  This  correlation  was  more 
pronounced  for  the  HAP  innovations  than  the 
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Diffusion 


LAP;  the  assumption  is  that  when  an  innovation 
cpnflicts'with  prevailing  norms,  the  hmrginal  per- 
son (with  less  at  risk)  is  more  likely  to  pioneer 
the  adoption.  The  investigator  points  out  the 
following  implications  of  this  finding : 


tion,  recency  of  ^graduation  frortF medical .school 
and  possession  of  specialty  training  was  associ- 
ated with  cosmopoliteness. 

The  fallowing  interpretations  are  advanced 
by  the  investigator: 


(«)  It  supports  the  two-step  flow  hypothesis: 
new  ideas  are  first  received  and  tried  out 
by  persons  exppsed  to  and  influeiiced  by 
information  coming  from  outside  *the 
group;  because  they  have  this  information, 
they  are  seen  by  their  peers  as  opinion 
leaders.  * 

(&)  Peer  influence  is  important  not  only  in 
passing  along  information  about  new  pro- 
grams but  also  in  legitimating  these 
programs.  ' k 

(<?)  In  developing  strategies  for  introducing  a 
desirable  innovatTon,  it  is  crucial  to  be 
familiar  with  the  communication  network 
for  a given  group  of  professionals. 

2.  There  was  high  correlation  between  the 
centrality  of  a health  officer  <in  the  communica- 
tion network  and  his  cosmopoliteness.  The  cos- 
mopolite looks  outside  the  community  for  new 
ideas  and  seeks  approval  of  his  professional  col- 
leagues; tl^e  localite  is  more  oriented  toward  his 
own  department  and  places  greater  value  on  the 
approval  of  his  own  staff  and  the  local  commu- 
nity." 

3.  When  health  officers  were  asked  to  identify 
their  most  valued  source^of  information  concern- 
ing innovations  in  public  health,  the  early  adopt- 
ers favored  professional  metftftigs  outside  the 
State,  professional  journals,  and  postgraduate 
courses;  those  slower  to  adopt,  placed  greater 
value  on  local  sources  (voluntary. health  agencies, 
local  medical  societies). 

4.  The  following  professional  and  attitudinal 
characteristics  were  found  to  be  positively  cor- 
related with  centrality  and  cosmopoliteness: 
Rank  in  medical  school  graduating  class,  degree 
of  political  liberalness, ^number  of  professional 
degrees  earned  beyond  baccalaureate;  in  addi- 


(<ij  For  LAP  innovations,  normally  early 
adopters  hold  back  until  the  initial  risks 
.have  been  taken  by  others. 

(b)  Centrality,  may  be  a result  rather  than  a 
cause  of  early  adoption;  it  is  because  they 
are  early  adopters  that- influential  profes- 
sionals are  sought  by  their  peers.  Having 
tried  the  innovation  first,  the  earl/  adopt - 

} ers  will  know  where  the  “bugs”  are;  their 
less  adventuresome  colleagues  are  eager  to 
benefit  from  their- experience. 

(c)  In  his  selection  of  information  sources  and 
adoption  times,  the  professional  is  moti- 
vated by  a desire  to  maintain  or  increase 
prestige  and  professional  status. 

6.  The  following  implications  for  action  arc 
cited : 

(а)  Opinion  leaders  among  health  profes- 
sionals should  be  identified  and  their  ex- 
posure to  innovation  should  be  facilitated 
(attendance  at  out-of-State  ‘professional 
meetings,  regional  conferences,  continuing 
education  programs). 

(б)  The  risks  of  innovation  should  be  re- 
* ^luced  by  ample  support  in  terms  of  fund 

and  personnel. x • r \ 

*(c)  All  inembers.pf  a communications  network 
should  be  informed  of  the  actions  of  early 
adopters  as  soon  as  possible. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Essentially,  these  findings  confirm  hypotheses, 
which  Jhaye  been  advanced  with  respect  to  othev 
professional  fields,  and  their  applicability  to  the 
health  profession  is  of  interest.  Perhaps  even 
more  interesting  are  the  few  incidental  findings 
in  which  the  health  profession  may  be  atypical 
(as  in  No.  5,  above) . 
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\ ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
AND  INNOVATION 

SURVEY  STUDY 


Becker,  S.  W.,  and  Stafford,  F. 
1967,  40,  511-518. 


Some  determinants  of  organizational  success. 


•/ ournal  of  Business. 


PURPOSE 

The  authors  of  this  article  set.  out  to  investigate 
the  variance  in  organizational  efficiency.  The 
variables  considered  to  be  most  importantly  re- 
lated to  eflrerijftey  were:  (a) -Organization  size, 
(6)  adoption  of  innovation,  (c)  psychological 
distance  in  the  management  team,  (d)  adminis- 
trative size,  and  (c)  the  state  of  (he  organiza- 
tion’s surrounding  environment. 

. * 

METHOD 

study  was  based  on  a sample  drawn  from 
the  140  savings  and  loan  associations  in  Cook 
County,  111. 

J 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

,*•  Initial  growth  of  the  organizations  was 
^highly  related  to  the  growth  of  the  surrounding 
community.  This  was  negatively  correlated  with 
innovation, 

2.  After  this  easy  growth  period  (growth  in 
terms  of  adding  surplus  to  their  furnish  there  . 


was  usually  an  increase  in  administrative  staff. 
With  this  increase  in  administrative  staff  came 
an  increase  in  innovation. 

6.  In  studying  the  communication  within  the 
management  grpup  of,  these  organizations,  the 
authors  found  that  organizations  wUh  good  com- 
munication within  the  managerial  group  and  low- 
■groBlli  rate  of  the  surrounding  community  are 
about  as  efficient  ns  those  in  rapidly  growing 

communities  with  dtoor  communication. 

4.  The  group  with  good  communication  also 
had  a higher  rate  of  efficiency  and  a significant ly 
higher  rate  of  innovations. 

5.  The  authors  conclude  that  good  group  at- 

mosphere generates  communication  within  the 
managerial  group  about  how  to  improve  busi- 
ness. u 

\ 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  study  seems  to  indicate  that  an  easy  flow 
of  communication  within  .the  staff  provides  an 
atmosphere  for  innovation.  V 


CONSULTANT  ROLE 
CASE)  STUDY 


group  with  planned  change:  A case  study.  Journal  of  Social  Issues, 


Beckhard,  Richard.  Helping 
1959,  15(2),  13-19. 

PURPOSE  , 

( This  is  an  account  of  how  a year’s  consultation 
to  a small  industrial  organization  helped  change 
communications  and  working  relations.  ' The 
author  describes  his  assumptions,  some  of  his 
procedures,  and  makes  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sultation process. 

METHOD 

The  author  was  approached  by  the  client  com- 
pany to  play  for  change.  Because  of  the  com- 


pany s size  and  the  president’s  emphasis,  on 
human  relations,  a strong  “family  feeling”  had 
already,  developed.  The  consultant  moved  in 
and  together  with  the  company  people  defined 
the  problem.  They  planned  the  first  action  steps 
and  the  consultant  helped  them  take  them.  He 
then  withdrew  while  the  company  took  action 
and  assessed  the  results  of  its  action.  Finally  he 
returned  to  the  company,  reestablished  the  Rela- 
tionship, and  evaluated  what  had  happened  and 
his  own  part  in  it. 


s 


Function  of  Planned  Change 


The  author  made  several  assumptions: 

(1)  Organizational  change  .is  a problem  in 
human  learning. 

(2)  Persons  have  to  learn  to  behave  in  new 
..ways  before  their  attitudes  and  interper- 

r •»,  sonal  relations  can  change. 

(3)  Some  of  these  new  ways  of  liehaving  may 
involve  better  ways  of  finding  out  about 
the  other  person,  giving  and  getting  feed- 
back, and  trying  out,  new  behavior  on  the 
basis  of  that  feedback. 

(4)  The  consultant  can  help  the  clients  collect 
appropriate  and  correct  information.  He 
can  also  help  them  use  this  information. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

’ The  author  makes  suggestions  for.  effective 
consulting:  * # 

(1)  The  consultant  must  relate  to  the  several 

V parts  of  \ system  be  fore  he  can  solve  prob- 
lems in  their  mutual  relations. 

C ! (2)  Feedback  is  necessary,  both  within  the 

; client  system  and  between  the  client  system 

and  the  consultant. 

-(3)  The  consultant  must  give  help  which  is 


appropriate  to  the  client's  needs  and  readi- 
ness to  change.  He  must  not  confuse  his 
own  needs  with  the  client's  nor  foist  upon 
the  organization  help  for  which  they  see 

no  need.  . 

(4)  The  client  should  always  be  free  to  reject 
the  consultant's  ideas,  his  help,  or  the  re- 
lationship .with  the  consultant. 

(5)  It  is  vitfuable  for  the  consultant  to  lie 
able  to  withdraw  temporarily  and  then, 
after  the  client  system  has  worked  inde- 
pendently', to  return  and  establish  a new 

relation  on  the  basis  of  that  independent. 

• v \ 

action. 

° (6)  The  relation  between  client  system  and 
consultant  changes  from  a dependent  one 
to  interdependence  by  moving  through  the  ' 
. stage  of  independence. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  this  article  is  relatively  unspecific  and 
some  of  its  suggestions  are  rather  platitudinous, 
the  idea  of  the  consultant’s  withdrawal  and  re- » 
turn  is  a provocative  one.  The  article  may  be 
useful  in  cases  where  fostering  innovation  or  re- 
search utilization  involves  the  use  of  consultants. 
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FUNCTION  OF  PLANNED  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Benne  Kenneth  D.  Deliberate  changing  as  the  facilitation^  of  growth.  In  W.  G.  tennis,  K.  D. 
Benne,  and  R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  ’««- 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962,  pp.- 230-234.  0 • 


ences. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  analyzes  the  relationship  between  a 
change  agent  and  a client  system  that  has  solic- 
ited help  in  effecting  change  and/or  solving 
problems. 

METHOD  * 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observat  ions  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  direction  of  the  changers  defined  by 
the  concept  of  growth,  which  in  turn  is  defined  as 
increased  ability  on  the  part  of  the  client  to  face 
and  solve  its  problems.- 


77 


2.  A major  goal  of  the  agent  of  change  is, 
therefore,  facilitation  of  the  institutionalization  of 
appropriate  methodology  for  adaptation  and  ad- 
justment by  the  client  system.  Norms  consonant 
with  grow t^are: 

(«)  Problem  solving  should  be  experimental. 
—Growth  cannot  be  achieved  in  a social 
system  that  is  stereotyped  and  inflexible 
in  its  modes  of  response  to  difficulties.  Ex- 
perimentation Requires  sensitization  to  and 
«.  institutionalization  of  feedback  mechan- 
isms regarding  external  impacts  and  in- 
ternal functioning  of  parts. 

(6)  Problem  solving  should  be  collaborative.— 
All  parts  of  the  system  ideally  cooperate 
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in  identifying  difficulties  in  operation,  in 
jncrensing  the  internal  and  external  mean- 
ing and  validity  of  alternative  adaptive 
and  adjustive  responses  to  the  situation. 

(c)  Problem  solving  should,  be  task  (and  real- 
ity) oriented  rather  than  oriented  to  the 

. - maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  some  parts 
of  the  system  over  other  parts. 

(d)  Problem  solving  should  be  educational 
and/or  therapeutic  for  individual  par- 
ticipants in  the  change. 

(e)  Effective  and  efficient,  problem  solving  re- 
. quires  channels  of  communications  loithin 

the  system  that  make  available  for  public 
decision  and  choice,  in  undistorted  form, 

• oil  relevant  data , including  data  conccrn- 
ing  feelings  and  evaluations  ( negative  and 
positive)  from  each  and  every  sub  part  of 
the  system. 

3*J3arriers  to  growth  in  social  systems. 

(a)  Confusion  of  the  ideological  image  of  the 
system  with  the  actual  behaviors  of  the 
system. 

(b)  Lack  of  quality  control  over  the  feedback 
processes  . which  provide  information  on 
which  controlling  decisions  are  based. 

(c)  Suppression  of  dominant  feelings  of  some 


or  all  parts  of  the  system  in  processes  of 
decisionmaking.  ^ 

(d)  Narrow  time  perspective  within  the  de- 
cisionmaking processes— a lack  of  percep- 
tion of  long-range  consequences  of  action 
as  relevant  to  immediate  decision — tends 
toXvard  a pattern  of  living  from  crisis  to 
crisis  in  the  life  of  the  syslem. 

0 (e)  Inadequate  and/or  unbalanced  role  dif- 
ferentiation in  sysfein  functi6ning  and  in 
processes  of  decisionmaking. 

( f)  • Inadequate  and  inaccurate  interpretive 
processes  for  coding  and  weighting  in- 
formation received  through  feedback. 

(g)  Inaccurate  definition  of  limits  and  al- 
ternatives in  decision. situations. 

C W Lack  of  adequate  mechanisms  for  media- 
tion and  adjustment  of  conflicts  between 
parts  of  system  and  between  the'  system 
and  other  systems  in  the  environment. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

♦ 

’ The  systems  in  which  mental  health  practition- 
ers function  must  be  considered  in  any  effort  to 
.change  the  behavior  of  individual  practitioners. 
Most  of  the  concepts  developed  in  this  article 
are  related  to  systems  norms.  The  barriers  to 
growth  can  be  Viewed  as  system  barriers  to  re- 
search utilization. 


PLANNED  CHANGE 
SUGGESTIONS 


Benne, -Kenneth  D.  Democratic  ethics  and  human  engineering.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne, 
and  It  Ohm  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences. 
New  York.:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962,  pp.  141-152,  . * 


PURPOSE  \ 

Operating  under  the  assumption  that  change 
agents  should  incorporate'  democratic  norms  or 
principles  into  their  strategies  and  plans  for  in- 
troducing change,  Benne  offers  the  following 
principles  of  methodological  norms  as  'guides  to 
planned  change  efforts. 

METHOD 

The  author  has  based  his  analysis  on  his  own 
knowledge,  experiences,  and  observations. 


* I 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  engineering  of  change  and  the  meeting 
of  pressures  on  a group  or  organization  toward 
change  must  be  collaborative.  Two  kinds  of  col- 
laboration are  suggested:  (a)  Collaboration 
across  lines  on  divergent  action  interests  in  a 
given  situation  requiring  change;  (b)  collabora- 
tion across  lines  of  “theory”  and  “practice,”  be- 
tween researchers  and  practitioners. 

2.  The  engineering  of  change  must  be  educa- 
tional for  the  participants.  Essentially,  the 
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change,  agent  slionld  be  training  the  individuals 
or  organizations  involved  to  be  their  own  change 
agents,  to  be  able  to  solve  subsequent  problems 
requiring  chiinge. 

3.  The  engineering  of  change  must  be  experi- 
mental. Planned  arrangements  must  be  seen  bv 
those  who  make  them  as  arrangements  to  be 
tested  in  use  and  to  be  modified  in  terms  of  the 
situation. . 

4.  The  engineering  of  change  must  be  task 
oriented,  that  is,  controlled  by  the  requirements 
of  the  problem  confronted  and  its  effective  solu- 


tion, rather  than  oriented  to  the  maintenance  or. 
extension  of  the  prestige  ©r  power  of  those  who 
originate  contributions. 

5.  The  engineering  of  change  must  be  anti- 
individualistic,  yet  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  areas  of  privacy  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  persons  as  creative  units  of  influ- 
ence in  our  society. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  is  written  with  a clinical  orienta- 
•tJbiu  The  principles  set  down  appear  sound. 


PLANNED  CHANGE 
READINGS 


Bennis,  W.  G.,  Benue,  Kl  D.,  ancUChin,  R.  (Eds.)  The  planning  of  change.  (*2d  ed)  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969. 


PURPOSE  ' m 

Change  is  with  u&.  The  major  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  provide  a basis  for  the  application  of 
systematic  and  .appropriate  knowledge  to  human 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  creating  intelligent  ac- 
tion and  change. 

The  authors  define  planned  change  as  “a  con- 
scious, deliberate,  and  collaborative  effort  to/iin- 
prove  the  operations  of'a  system,  whether  it  be 
self-system,  social  system,  or  cultural  system, 
through  the  utilization  of  scientific  knowledge” 
(P-3).  . 

The  emphasis  is  on  how  change  is  created,  im- 
plemented, evaluated,  maintained,  and  resisted. 
The  authors  emphasize  the  role  of  the  change 
agent,  examining  the  relationships  between  the 
change  agent  and  client  and  among  grange 
agents. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  book  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  authors. . 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Roots  of  Planned  Change . 

(a)  The  authors  trace  the  development  of 
20th  century  man’s  ability  to  control;, di- 
rect, and  manage  social  change.  They 
describe  the*  need  for  a valid  framework 
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for  an  applied  social  science  and  suggest 
the  following:  (1)  An  interdisciplinary 
applied  social  science  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  behavior  of  persons  operat- 
ing within  their  specific  institutional  en- 
* vironments;  (2)  an  applied  social  science 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  interrelated 
levels  within  the  social ‘change  context; 
(3)  an  applied  social  science  that  includes 
variables  the  practitioner  can  understand, 
manipulate,  and  evaluate;  (4)  an  applied 
social  science  that  in  specific  situations  can 
select  from  among  variables  those  most 
appropriate  to  a specific  local  situation  in 
terms  of  its  values, -cl hies,  and  moralities; 
(5)  an  applied  social  science  tluit  is  plural- 
istics\llyj‘real,”  accepting  the  premise  that 
, groups  and  organizations  are  units  that 
are  amenable  to  empirical  and  analytical 
treatment;  ((f)  an  applied  social  science 
that  can  take  into  account  “external” 
social  processes  of  change  as  well  as  the 
interpersonal  aspects  of  the  collaborative 
process;  (7)  an  applied  social  science  that 
includes  propositions  susceptible  to  em- 
pirical test;,  focusing  on  the  dynamics  of 
change. 

( b ) The  authors  concentrate  on  the  change 
agent,  contending  that  a client  system 
must  build  into  its  own  structures  a vigor- 
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, ous  change  agent  function  in  order  to 
develop  the  capability  to  adapt  to  a eon- 
* tiniially  changing  environment. 

2.  Conceptual  Tools  for  the  Change  Agent:  So- 
cial Systems  and  Change  Models. 

(a)  The  readings  in  this  section  deal  with 
social  systems  in  Stability,  change  and  con- 
, 'flict;  the*  small  group  and  change;  char-' 
acteristics  of  other,  client  systems;  and 
. some  strategic  leverage  points  that  can  be 
utilized  in  planning  change  campaigns. 
The  system  is  used  as  a focal  point  because 
it. emphasized  the  functional  interrelations 
between  the  parts  of  a client,  be  the  client 
• a person,  group,  organization,  or  culture. 
The  small  group  is  an  important  element 
in  the  larger  social  system  and  .an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  individual.  Many 
studies  point  to  the  sniall  group  as  a major 
tool  for  all  change  agents'  in  achieving 
changes.  Because  the.'  concept  of  self  is' 
relatively  accessible  for  scrutiny,  analysis, 
and  change  by  change  agents,  the  authors 
exploit  the  studies  dealing  with  the  self 
and  change.  A role  is  the  behavioral  pat- 
terns expected  and  enacted  in  a social 
■ interaction,  and  combines  aspects  of " per- 
sonality with  the  social  settings  in  which 
people  operate  and  with  the  Organized 
structures  and  larger  systems  of  which 
particular  social  settings  are  a part.  Role 
is  the  major  bridge  for  interrelating  ideas 
from  the  psychology  of  individuals  and 
the  sociology  of  groups. 

(b)  The  community  and  organizations  are 

focused  on  in  the  latter  part  of  this  ’ 
section.  ■ 

(c)  The  final  portion  of  this  part,  of  the  text 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  some  of.  the 
variables  that  have  proven  to  be  important 
factors  in  decisions  change  agents  make’ 
concerning  the  avenues  they  should  take 
in  prompting  change.  These  variables 
can  be  categorized  under  the  headings  of 
motivation , Communication,  and  power. 

3.  Dynamics  of  the  Influence  Projsessy  . 

This  part  oi  the  book  attempts  (o  capture  some 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical  sjgnificance  of  the 


influence  process  for  the  study  of  human  change. 
If  change  is  to  occur  influence  must  occur.  The 
authors  concern  themselves  with  the  following  is- 
sues: (a)  Institutional  arrangements  for  in- 
fluence, (b)  purposes  of  influence,  (c)  kinds  of 
influence  processes,  (<l)  dialectics  in  the. influence 
r process,  and  (e)  response  to  influence.  - 

\ 

00  The  kind  of  institution  determines  to  a 
large  extent  the  dynamics  of  influence. 
The  degree  to  which  the  institution  serves 
as  a barrier  to  social  intercourse  with  the 
outside  dictates  the  amount  of  control  the 
institution  wields  on  the  individual  mem- 
bers. The  degree  to  which  the  organiza- 
tion or  institution  provides  cognitive 
clarity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relationships 
between  the  individual  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  still  another,  important  factor  in 
the  influence  process. 

The  three  institutional  variables  that 
appear  to  be  important  arp:  (1)  The  de- 
gree to  which  the  institution  is  total,  (2) 
the  degree  to  which  the  relationship  be- 
. tween  the  individual  and  tlie  institution 
is  voluntary,  and  (3)  the  degree  to  which 
the  institution's  main  goal  orientation  is 
indoctrination  or  change. 

(b)  The  authors  propose  the  following  as  a 
paradigm  for  examining  influence  goals 
Cognitive,  affective  or.  emotional,  and 
motoiyc  dimensions'  on  one  axis  and 
methodological  and  content  categories  on 
the  other. 

(c)  There  appears7  to  lje  not  one  kind  of  in- 
fluence, but  several;  and  of  these,  some 
are  strongly l internalized,  others  not; 
some  unconscious,  some  not ; s^me  are 
adopted  out  of  fear  and*  intimidation, 
others  out  of  reality’  considerations.  ^ 

(d)  The  dialectics  considered  by  the  authors 
.are:  ^ 1 ) * the  dialectic  between*  cognition 
and  experience,  (2)  the  dialectic  between 
necessity  and  desirability,  (3)  the  dialec- 
tic between  self  and  other,  (4)  the  dialec- 
tic between  knowledge  arid  action.  The 

v Jast  of  these  is  probably  the  most  relevant 
for  those  interested  in  securing  the  utiliza-  - 
tion  of  research. 

(e)  The  response  to  influence  seems  to  take 

two  basic  forms:  Conformity  and  revolu- 
tion. . . 
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4.  Programs  and  Technologies  of  Planned 
Change . # 

% 

(а)  Some  specific  planned  change  programs 
are  explored  in  this  part  of  the  text. 
Three  pivotal  functions  in  planned  change 
are  explored:  Training,  consulting,  and 
applied  research.  These  functions  were 
chosen  because  consulting  leads  to  ade- 
quate diagnosis,  training  to  internalization 
of  prerequisite  kills,  and  research  to  eval- 
uation of  the  two  prior  steps. 

(б)  The  main  qnestion  related  to  training  is: 
How  can  a training  program  provide  an 
opportunity  in  which  individuals'  can 
learn  new  behaviors,  new  perceptions,  new 
orientations— which  may  require  some 
isolation  from  the.  everyday  pressures  of 
the  organization — and  still  have  the  learn- 
ings feed  back  into  the  organization? 

(c)  How  does  the  consultant  (a  stranger)  help 
bring  about  change  in  an  existing  social 
system?  Focusing  on  the  problem  of  the 
client,  rather  than  on  the  client,  the  con- 
sultant plfiys  an  advisory  role  and  does 
not  have  to  implement  a plan  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  role  of  the  consultant- 
trainer  appears  to  reduce  the  gap  between 
diagnosis  and  action  and  provides  what 
appears  to  be  a reasonable  answer  to  the 


questions  raised  dealing  with  the  trans- 
ferability to  the  action  setting. 

( d ) The  relationship  between  the  researcher 
and  the  organization. under  study  is  con- 
sidered. Applied  research  is  analyzed  in 
terms  of  a complex  of  relationships':  Be- 
tween the  applied  • science  and  scientific 
method;  between  the  applied  scientist ind 
his  subjects;  between  tliS  organization  and. 

subjects  turned  clients. 

% 

, Comment  by  Reviewer 

' The  readings  provided  in  this  book  can  be  very 
useful  to  those  undertaking  the  introduction  of 
change  mechanisms  into  ongoing  systelns.,  Re- 
search utilization  can  be  viewed  as  a change  in 
current  system  practices. 

The  information  contained  in  this  book  pre- 
sents ways  of  approaching  the  change  situation. 

The  focus  of  the  bookJsJpronned  change,  and 
while  this  is  relevant,  it  is  not  totally  on  target. 
The  problem  of  research  utilization  is  only 
lightly  touched  on  in  this  text  and  none  of  the 
articles  addresses  itself  to  how  we  can  make*bet- 
ter  use  of  what  we  know. 

This- is  a reference  book  (hat  can  provide  many 
leads  on  research  that  needs  to  be  done  on 
planned  change,  bqt  it  presents  little  in  the  way 
of  “documented”  findings  on  research  utiliza- 
tion. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Bennis,'  W.  G.,  and  Schein,  E.  H.  Principles  and  strategies  in  the  use  of  laboratory  training  for 
improving  social  systems.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Bennis,  and  R.  Chiu  (Eds.),  The  planning 
of  change  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969,  pp.  335-357. 


PURPOSE 

The  authors  undertake  to  explore  the  ways  in 
which  the  training  laboratory  can  serve  as  an  in- 
strument to  aid  organizations  in  meeting  the 

tasks  of  adaptation  and  collaboration. 

« 

METHOD 

The  method  is  primarily  analytical,  with  the 
authors  drawing  on  their  own  extensive  experi- 
ence iii  the  field.  Three  case  studies  are  cited, 
but  they  elaborate  the  principles  developed  here, 


I 

rather  than  serving  as  the  basis  for  those  princi- 
ples. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  suitability  of  a training  laboratory  for 
any  specific  organization  can  be  assessed  in  terms 
of  the  state  of  the  target  system  at  that  specific 
time.  This  involves  such  cdnsiderations  as: 

(a)  Are  the  learning  goals  of  Iqboi^itory  train- 
ing appropriate?  Are  the  outcomes  rele- 
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v:mt  Jo  tin*  oirpctiviMicss  of  (lit*  t nrirot 
svsieni?  Is  kilxmttnrv  trainin'*;  i iniclv, 
Prononiiritl.  conirnuMtl  with  the  anlicipatml 
trends  of  the  target  system  ( 

(h)  The  values  of  the  target  system  should  not 
plash  too  violently  with  the  values  of 
laboratory  training  (authenticity,  choice, 
collaboration,  expression  of  feelings). 
Spine  of  the  dimensions  of  the  “cultural 
stntev  of  the  target  system  : 

(1)  Interpersonal  relationship  should  lie 
considered  legitimate  by  management 
— neither  irrelevant  nor  frivolous  nor 

. an  invasion  of  privacy. 

(2)  If  the  control  and  authority  system 
presently  employed  by  the  target  sys- 
tem is  too  rigid  and  authoritarian, 
this  may  conflict  seriously  with  the 
values  of  laboratory  training. 

(3)  It  is  best  not  to  introduce  laboratory 
training  in*  a target  system  which'  is  * 
in  the  throes  of  intense  conflict. 

(4)  If  laboratory  training  is  applied  only 
to  a subsystem,  repercussions  else- 
where in  the  target  system  can  he 
anticipated.  The  internal  boundary 
system  of- the  target  system  must  lie 
kept  in  mind.  ’• 

(fi)  If  laboratory  training  is  to  1h>  intro- 
duced, the  target  system  must  have  a. 
healthy,  realistic  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  change  agent. 

(c)  Key  people  in  the  target  system  must  he 
informed  about,  and  involved  in  the  train- 
jug  laboratory. 

(fl)  Members  of  the  target  system  must  be 
adequately  prepared  for  and  oriented  to 
laboratory  training.  This  preparation 
should  be  experiential  rather  than  vcrbnl 
(pilot  projects,  trial  runs,  etc.J. 

(e)  Participation  in  laboratory  training  must 
be  voluntary.  , 

_ • 

2.  Several  models  for  the  change  agent  are 

explored: 

(a)  He  can  be  external  or  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal change  agent  has’ the  advantage  of 
detachment,  perspective, > and  energy  not 
drained  off  by  other  duties.  The  internal 
change  agent  has  the  advantage  of  in- 
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innate  knowledge  of  the  target  system, 
ami  of  not  generating  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion. 

(A)  The  source  of  the  change  agent's  power  is 
a combination  of  expert  power  (skill, 
competence)  and  line  power  (status  in  the 
organization  which  legitimizes  his  influ- 
ence). 

(c)  The  authors  state  that  the  niost  common 
model  is  that  of  the  external  change  agent 
employing  expert  power:  the  consultant 
model,  h | 

3.  The  role  of  the  cluing/*  agent  includes  the 
following  elements: 

(a)  He  is  a professional,  guided  by  certain 
ethical  principles,  and  acting  in  the  clients 
interests  rather  than  his  own. 

(I>)  He  is  marginal,  without  formal  member- 
ship in  the  target  system  and  often  with- 
/ out  the  immediate  supporting  presence  of 
colleagues. 

(r)  Ilis  role  is  ambiguous,  not  widely  under- 
stood, often  lacking  in  legitimacy  and 
credibility,  sometimes  viewed  with  sus- 
picion and  hostility. 

(<l)  His  role  is  insecure.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered expendable;  there  are  few  guide- 
lines for  his  actions;  he  is  almost  certain 
to  encounter  resistances. 

(c)  His  role  is  potentially  risky— both  to  the 
target  system  and  to  his  professional 
status,  j 

0 '■  • 

4.  The  competence  of  the  change  agent  should 

encompass : Conceptual  diagnostic  knowledge 

cutting  across  all  behavioral  sciences*  knowledge 
of  theories  and  methods  of  organizational.- 
change;  knowledge  of  sources  of  help;roriehtatton 
to  the  ethical  And  evSluative^functions  of  the 
change  agent?s  role.  He  should  possess  opera- 
tional and  relational  skills,  .must  I recognize  his 
own  motivations,  act  in  a manner  consistent  with 
the  values 'he  i§  attempting  to  impose  on  the 
target  .system.  “The  change  agent  must  not  im- 
pose democratic  or  humanistic  values  in  an  au- 
thoritarian or  inhuman  manner”  (p.  346). 

5.  Strategies  for  the  implementation  of  labora- 
tory training  intrude  the  following  considera-;* 
tions:  „ 


* 


Resistance  to  Change 


(a)  #In  the  course  of  the  training  experience, 
the  identity  of  the  client  shifts  and  oscil- 
lates— from  organization  *to  specific  "roup 
I to  particular  individual  within  the  "roup. 
I (b)  The  point  of  entry  is  often  top  ninnage- 
' incut,  with  the  assumption  that,  change 
will  •'  percolate  down;  in  some  organiza- 
tional situations,  however,  it  is  less  risky 
to  enter  at  lower  levels. 

(c)  The  interdependencies  of  the  subsystems 


within  the  target  systems  must  be  care- 
fVilly  worked  out.  * 

(W)  The  change  ngenj_  should  attempt  to  in- 
volve the*  target  system  in  planning  and 
goal  setting  for  the  change  program.  # . 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  paper  is  of  particular  interest  because  of 
the  insights  it  provides  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  change  agent.  ^ 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Berlin,  Irving  N.  Resistance  to  change  in  mental 
thopsycliiatry . 1069,  30,  109-115.  ; . 


health  professionals. 
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PURPOSE 

In  this  article  the  author  discusses  what  he 
feels  to  be  some  of  the  major  factors  inhibiting 
change  in  mental  health  practice.  lie  suggests 
some  possible  ways  in  which  this  resistance  can 
be  overcome. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  following  factors  are  cited  as  producing 
resistance : 

(a)  Personal  satisfactions.— The  author  feels 
that  one’s  personal  satisfactions  in  the 
mental  . health  professions  depend  upon 
“having  learned  a certain  body  of  theory 
and  practice  and  becoming  fairly  profi- 
cient in  its  use.”  Experience  with  learned, j 
techniques  leads  to  proficiency  and  com- 
fort which  would  bo  endangered  if  in-  * 
dividuals  were  to  initiate  new  theories  and 
techniques.  According  to  Berlin  personal 
satisfaction  is  likely  to  decrease  during  the 
initiation  of  innovation  practices. 

( b ) Money  and  status. — The  money  and  status 
accorded  a mental  health  professional  who 
uses  tried  and  true  techniques  becomes  en- 
dangered if  he  champions  new  techniques. 
Most  clients  prefer  time-tested  techniques 


to  innovative  practices  not.  yet  “proven” 
totally  successful. 

(c)  Uncertainty. — The  theories  and  assump- 
tions behind  most  .innovations  in  the  meir- 
tal  health  field  are!  usually  neither  explicit, 
nor  carefully  tested  in  practice.  These 
unknown  factors  produce  an  uncertainty 
about  use  which  most  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals would*  rather  forego  than  face. 
“Uncertainty  is  anxiety  provoking,  ques- 
tioning of  our  basic  premises  is  threaten- 
ing and  evaluating  our  work  so  we  can 
continue  to  learn  and  grow  is’  frightening.” 
Somewhat  related  to  the  uncertainty 
syndrome  is  the  fear  of  discovery  that  one 
is  not  as  competent  or  effective  as  one  had 
hoped.  This  also  prevents  experimenta- 
tion with  innovation.  ^ 

Tendency  to  guard  old  statuses. — Berlin 
suggests  that  changes  can  often  result  in 
an  alteration  of  status  which  in  turn  is 
threatening.  The  use  of  subprofessionals 
is  an  example  of  a status-altering  change 
that  has  proved  threatening  to  many  men- 
tal health  professionals. 

. 1 t- 

2.  Three  suggestions  are  offered  for  overcom- 
ing resistance  to  innovation  in  mental  health 
professionals.  They/ are: 

(«)  Comnjunity  * involvements Through  par- 
ticipation in  community  action  projects" 
the ’mental  health  professional  may  be 
forced  to  reexamine  his  methods  and  tech- 
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him  out  of  the  ofliee  and  into  the 
world/1' 

{!>)  Pilot  prot/rams. — Through  involvement  in 
pilot  projects  the  mental  health  profes- 
sional is  given  a somewhat  “anxiety  frecv 
situation  to  experiment  with  ami  practice 
new  techniques.  Pilot  programs  can  he 
helpful  for  developing  theoretical  undcr- 


Itegnlar  meetings  of 


mental  health  professionals  in  which" they 
can  discuss  relevant  new  ideas ‘may  pro- 
vide necessary  support  for  actual  experi- 
mcntatioii;- 


Coiiinicnt  by  Reviewer 


standing  of  new  ideas. 


This  article  is  particularly  useful  because  it  » 
loolc^  at  the  problems  of  change  specifically 
w it  hhi  the  context  of  mental  .lien It  h agencies. 


r INNOVATION  DIFFUSION 
THEORY  “ 

m * ( , 

Hhola , Ilarhans  S.  ,1  :eon/if/>t rational  theory  of  innovation  diffusion . Columbus,  Ohio-  Jhire-m  of 
Educational  Research,  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  diversity,  19fif> 

P!?P?SE  ...  Ei^age  (L)^etween  and  within  configurations;  .. 

llte  theory  presented  in  this  paper  is  designed  the  cnvironmeirt  (E)  in  which  the  configurations 

to  explain  the  process  of  innovation  diffusion  and  llre  located;  track  the  resources'll?)  of  both  the. 

to  predict  success  or  failure  of  innovation  diffu-  initiator  and  target  configurations. 

ston  plans  and  projects.  2,' Configurations  are  social  units  within  which 

METHOD  : V individuals  play  a variety  of  formal  and  informal 

rp.  .,  , , social. rules.  These  roles  may  be  played  by  indi- 

The  author  has  based  Ins  analysis  on  his  own  vidunls  in  groups,  in  institutions,  or  in  cultures 

Upw  ledge,  experiences,  and  observations.  An  initiation  configuration  acting  on  another 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  target,  configuration  toother,  make  a configura- 

1.  The  configurational  theory  „t  innovation  "T"}  iTt*' p’ sJ'n,,“l ■>J- cu- 
diffusion  can  he  stated  as  A 'function  ffi  svnihnl  ,•  " J ' ls  cation.  • Tu-o  configurn- 

iced  as;  D=f,C„LEE).  Diffusion  (d)  of  in*.'  tteViSh  e”  chtta- “re  in  ' 

■ipsiils gggt 

Figure  1. — Charge  in  a social  process  field 
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I i is  pome  to  / n no  rot  ion 

implementation  phase  as  functional  diffusion.  It  bridges  the  pip  between  the  initiator  and  the 
becomes  total  diffusion  when  carried  through  the  target, 
support  phase. 

5.  The  environment  in  which  diirnsion  takes 
placeman  be  supportive,  neutral,  or  inhibiting 


7.  The  resources  necessary  for  innovation  dif- 

_*  fusion  are:  Material  resources,  resources  of  con- 

POWERFUL  WEAK  . WEAK  POWERFUL  ceptual  skills,  resources  of  personnel,  and  re- 

...  sources  of  influence.  ' 

The  supportive  and  inhibiting  environments 
can  be  either  weak  or  .powerful/  Comment  by  Reviewer 

6.  Bhola  suggests  that  the*  initiator.  (I)  and  This  paper  outlines  a diffusion  model  in  very 
target  (T)  con  tipi  rat  ions  may  need  an  articnlat-  succinct  terms.  Its  orientation  is  primarily  tlieo- 
ing  force,  an  adapter  (A)  that  either  overlaps  or  reticsCl.  ’ . 
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RESPONSE  TO  INNOVATION 
EVALUATIVE  STUDY 

Hlum,  and  Downing,  ,T.  ,T.  Staff  response'' to^  innovation  in  a mental  health  service.  'American 

Journal  of  Public  Health,  1064,  54,  1230-1240. 
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PURPOSE 

This  paper  was  developed  to  shed  light  on  the 
following  questions:  What  varieties  of  profes- 
sional response  to  innovation  must  lie  anticipated 
and  under  what  conditions  is  a given  response 
most  likely  to  occur.?  How  can  change  be  intro- 
duced so  as  to  minimize  resistance?  If  resistance 
to  change  occurs,  is  the  administrator  more  likely 
to  achieve  his  goals  by  increasing  coercive  pres- 
sures or  by  yielding  to  some  degree  in  the  face  of 
determined  staff  opposition?  Just  how  should 
the  psychiatric  administrator  go  about  introduc- 
ing change  and  what  can  he  expect  as  a result? 

METHOD 

- The  setting  for  the  study  was  a county  (Sail 
Mateo  County,  Calif.)  in  which  three  administra- 
tively autonomous  mental  health  services  were 
centralized  in  one  division  anti  put  under  the  di- 
rection of  a newly  created  administrative  section. 
Three  - innovations  were  introduced  to  achieve 
the  following  goals:  Immediacy  of  treatment, 
•^continuity  of  care,  diversity  of  treatment,  more 
efficient  use  of  staff  time,  improved  recordkeep- 
ing, and  systematic  evaluation.  Each  of  the  three- 


innovative  activities  were  introduced  in  a differ- 
ent setting  and  in  a different  manner,  ranging 
from  high  to  low  degree  of  central  control  and 
coercion. 

1.  A new  treatment  team  in  the  adult  unit  was 
initiated  withoftt  support  or  approval  of  the  chief 
of  service,  and  outside  personneywere  brought  in 
to  staff  it.  Thi|  new  team  enffered  markedly 
from  the  parent  unit  in  its  work  pajttemsf 

2.  A *new  treatment  team  in  th<j  child  guidance 
clinic  was  completely  integrated  with  the  on- 
going program  and  the  chief  of  service,  though 
he  had  some  initial  resistance,  was  given  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  new  unit. 

3.  The  third  innovation  was  an  alcohol  unit,  a 

new  service  with  a new  staff;  no  coercion  was 
involved  in/ its  installation.  : 

The  response  of  mental  health  professionals  to 
these  innovations  tfas  measured  by  the  following 
instruments:  Records  of  complaints  and  termina- 
tions, records  of  activity"  and  efficiency,  a ques- 
tionnaire to^all  staff  members  shortly  after  plans 
for  the  innovations  had  been  announce^,  a ques- 
tionnaire year  after  the  new  programs  were 
underway. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Stuff  temptations  were  most  frequent  in  the 
service  that  experienced  the  most  forcibly  im- 
posed change  (tjie  special  treatment  team  in  the 
adult  clinic). 

2.  In  the  administrators  judgment,  there  were 
more  staff  complaints  and  special  administrative 
problems  in  this  snme  service  unit,  during  the  12 
months  following  the  innovation. 

3.  There  was  a greater  timelag  in  the  adult 
clinic  than  in  the  other  new  services  between* 
stnffing  and  the  delivery  of  services. 

4.  Response  to  the  initial  questionnaire  indi- 

cated that  the  iwfw  treatment  tenm.  in  the  adult 
clinic  had  the  Inost  intense  emotion nl  reaction  to 
the  innovnti'i)  and  were  particularly  suspicious 
of  the  “real”  motive  of  the  administrator  in  junk- 
ing the  change.  ‘ * 

5.  Response  of  the  1-yenr-lnter  questionnaire 
indicated  that  much  qf  the  hostility  toward  the 
innovation  on  the  part  of  the  adult,  clinic; team 
had  subsided. 

6.  On  the  bnsis  of  the  foregoing  findings,  the 
authors  conclude:  The  intensity  of  the  negative 
reaction  of  professionals  appears  related  to  tlie 
extent  to  which  the  power  and  prestige  of  local 
service  chiefs  are  threatened,  the  extent  to  which 
control  is  taken  out  of  their  hands,  the  extent  to 
which  existing  informal  work  relations  are  dis- 
rupted, and  the  extent  to  which  existing  informal 
work  relations  are  disrupted,  and  the  extent  that 
coercive  pressures  are  applied  to  require  marked 
deviations  from  traditional  procedures.  V. 

7.  Despite  its  resistance  to  change,  the  innova- 
tive team  in  the  adult  clinic  wns  more  successful 
in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  innovative  approach 


than  were  the  other  two  units;  the  fact  that  they 
lmd  the  aid  of  outside  experts  contributed  to  this. 
Conclusion : (fouls  can  be  achieved  in  spite,  of 
staff  resistance,  providing  administrative  support, 
and  sanctions  are  firm. 

8.  At  the  end  of  a year,  the  innovative  treat- 
ment teams  in  both  the  adult  and  childrens  units 
elected  to  dissolve,  and  personnel  of  l>oth  teams 
were  reabsorbed  into  their  respective  parent 
units.  Peer  pressure  plus  lack  of  tolerance  for 
autonomy  were  significant  factors  in  their  deci- 
sion to  disband.' 

9.  The  adult  team  had  a greater  impact  on  its 

parent,  unit  after  reabsorption  than  did  the  chil- 
dren’s team;  it  should  Iks  remembered  that  it  de- 
parted more  drastically  from  traditional  proce- 
dures. In  short,  innovation  which  produced 
the  most  resistance  and  the  greatest  disruption 
was  the  one  which  best  achieved,  its  goals  and 
which  was  most  copied  after  its  successful  opera- 
tion., \ 

Comment*  by  Reviewer 

-The  authors  point,  out-  that  their  findings  arc 
consistent  \frith  observations  of  sociologists  and  of 
social  and  industrial  psychologists.  This  paper 
is,  howeyer,  more  than  an  echo.  It.  is  an  ex- 
tremely relevant  presentation  within  the  context 
of  innovation  in  the  mental  health  field.  Consid- 
ering the  emphasis  which  is  traditionahyc-placed 
in  overcoming  resistance  to  change,  there  is  sig- 
nificance in*  the  authors’  report  that-  resistance 
does  not  necessarily  (nor  permanently)  interfere 
with  the  improvement,  brought,  about -by  va  de- 
sirable change.  ~y  . 
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PLANNED  CHANGE 


ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Bobbe,  R..A.,  and  Schaffer,  R.  H.  Mastering  change:  Breakthrough  projects  anc|  beyond.  Ameri- 
can Management  Association  Bulletin , 1968.  . 


PURPOSE  \ 

1 A prescription  for  achieving  change. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  obscurations  of  the  authors, 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  are  five  characteristic  responses  to  the 
fejd  for  change : . 

(«)  Concentration  on  preparing  for  a change.' 
(6)  Delegation  of  organizing  and  carrying  out 
change  to  consultants  or  to  staff. 

(c)  Focusing  on  one  element  of  change  alone. 
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(rf)T)efer  riii"  action  .for  a more  auspicious 
time.  J 

*(e)  Major  surgery. 


A. 


2.  These  responses  are  all  inadequate  either 
Jjecnuse  they  take  too  little  action  too  slowly  or 
too  much  action  too  hastily.,  The  only  reasonable 
approach  is  a gradual  expansion  of  management’s 
capacity  to  carry  out  change  while/a  Iso*  perform  - 
ing  their  present  job.  In  industry/  this  approach 
characterizes  organizations  whiclr  s survive  and 
prosper  for  generations.. 

The  essential  ingredients  in  this  strategy  are : 

(а)  Developing  achievable  breakthrough  pro- 
jects. * . 

(б)  Giving  written  assignments. 

(r)  Requiring  written  work  plans, 

(d)  Instituting  innovative  action. 

(c)  Providing  methods  for  reviewing  and  con- 
trolling.the  work. 

(/)  Instituting  steps  to  create  an  expanding 
sustaining  process. 

3.  An  elaboration  of  these  steps  follow^: 


(tf)  Breakthroughs. — A breakthrough  project 
should  respond  to  an  immediate  need  of 
the  organization.  It  should jbe  achievable! 
with  the  current  resources  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  should  be  a tangible  step  toward 
key  long-range  objectives. 

(&)  Written  assignment. — It  should  contain  at 
least  the  following  elements:  A general 
statement  of  long-term  objectives;  a clear, 
definition  of  the  assignment  with  specific 
responsibilities;  a request,  for  a work  plan 
-outlining  specific  steps;  a detailing  of  re- 
sources and.  methods  available;  specific 
measures  of  progress;  checkpoints  and 
completion  dates;  methods*,  of  reporting 
progress. 

Written  work  plftn. — Tliis  outlines,  hos- 
tile individual  .or  group  intends  to  ac- 
complish the  goals.  It  should  include 
specific  steps  in  ,'thq  assignment,  names  of 
those  responsible  for  each  step,  dates  by 
which  each  step  is  to  be  completed,  cfear 
statements  of  how  performance  of  each 
step  will  Be  measured.  This  is  the  action 
phfcse  of  the  initial  planning  written  as- 
signment. 


(«) 


t 


pit  with 
work 
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here  requires  people  to  expermief 
new  ways  of  collaborating  to  plan 
and  get  it  done.  Often,  task  forces  which 
repair  to  an  extra-work  setting  to,jget  the 
project  started  are  desirable. 

Reviewing. — Reviews  should  be  periodic, 
keyed  to  checkpoints  in  the  work  plans. 
Informal  review  sessions  might  well  occur 
Snore  frequently  than  formal  reviews. 
When  roadblocks  are  encountered,  as  they 
always  will  be,  methods  . of  dealing  with 
them  must  be  developed;  this  leads  to  the 
next  stage  of  expanding  the;  process. 

(/)  Expanding  the  process. — The  assignment  * 
• may  need  to  lx*  reshaped  or  added  to;  the 
time  dimension  may  need  to ‘be  altered; 
the  manager  may  need  do  expand  his  con- 
trols The  whole  move  toward  creative, 
innovative  management  can  be  fostered 


by  adding  projects  related  to  the  initial 
biTpkthrongh  project. 


Involving  other 
departments  and  other  |>eople  over  the 
course  of  time  also  fosters  this  innovative 
process.  The  authors  cite  the  example  of 
a community^  hospital  that  had  come  to  a 
standstill  localise  its  doctors,  administra- 
tors, and  trustees  Amid  not  collaborate. 
To  help  overcome  this,  projects  were  or-, 
ganized  around  three  problem  areas  where 
all  agreed  action  was  needed.  A task  force 
with  representatives  from  each  group^ 
(were  given  written  assignments.  -All 
groups  made  useful  progress  and  gained 
positive  experience,  .in  working  together. 
It  was  felt  the  logjam  had  lx*en  broken ; 
however,  nobod$  did  anything  to  take  the 
next  step,  and  over  time  the  momentum 
faded  and  the  old  frictions  reappeared. 
Luckily,  one  .trustee^  seized  the  initiative 
and  got  the  hospital  leadership  together 
to  plan  the  next  steps,  which  were  to  move 
into  tougher,  more  far-reaching  decision 
areas  in  the  same  task  force  method  in- 
volving more  peoplfc.  This  procedure  of 
selecting  increasingly  ambitious  goals  did, 


in  fact,  move  the  hospital  to  a creative 

stance.  Success  fosters  success.  * ^ 

. . v • 
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Comment  by  Reviewer 

'‘VThe  emphasis  on  concrete,  specific,  written 
plans  for  change  is  commendable. 
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MARGINALITY  AND  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 


Borman,  Leonard  I).  The  marginal  .route  of  a mental  hospital  innovation.  Pftper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  (lie  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  Lexington,  Ky.,  April  1005. 


. f 


ERLC 


PURPOSE  ^ ..4 

Borman  analyzes  thg  effects  of  a marginal* 
population  introducing  an  innovation  to  the  more 
influential  and  socially  accepted  niembers  of  a 
social  system,  ( 

In  essence  that,  is  a report  of  a case  study 
which  involves  an  innovation  (a  novel  form  of  a 
patient  council)  which  was  initiated  in  a mental 
hospital  by  socially  marginal  professionals 
(membeife  of  the  recreation  and  anthropology 
departments).  The  groups  of  patients  through 
which  they  initiated  their  innovation  were  also  * 
marginal  in  that  they  were  considered  backward 
and  chronic. 


METHOD 

Observation  seems  to  be  the  principle  method 
used  in  gathering  information  for  analysis.  jThe 
author  describes  the  “nonthreatening”  manner  in 
which  the  patient  councils  were  introduced  and 
the  processes  involved  in  moving  the  innovation 
from  marginal  acceptability  to  system  accepta- 
bility. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  innovation  was  introduced  among  the 
“discarded”  patients  so  that  this  would  not  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  customary  values  and  prac- 
tices of  the  hospital.  Since  to  mfny  the  patient 
council  appeared  to  resemble  play*  activities,  few 
of  the  “prestigeful”  professionals  attended  patient 
council  sessions. 

2.  Four  processes  played  important  roles  in 
transforming  this  marginal  innovation  to  one  of 

higher  regard  and  acceptability. 

% 

(a)  Shortly  after  the  initial  patient  counc 

chief  of  the  recreation  department,  ent 
couraged  the  spread  of  patient  eounci/s 
throughout  the  hospital.  The  chief  jjrod- 
ded  all  recreation  specialists  to  establish 
these  councils.  Eventually  a)  hospital- 


•Marginal  individuals  a^e  thoa^’ \vho  nr^  „ perceived 
an  deviating  from  the  normAof  a given  system. 
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wide  advisory  council  was  established, 
with  weekly  meetings.  This  council  fur- 
llier  served  to  stimulate  other  wards  and 
units  to  adopt  the  ^innovation.  Since  it 
was  still  perceived  as  a play  activity  much 
of  the  threat  that  often  accompanies  an 
innovation  was  reduced. 

(&)  Eventually  the  research  interest  in  patient 
councils  and  the  resulting  activities  stimu- 
lated further  acceptance.  The  university 
students  involved  in  researching  the  effects 
served  ft  linking  function,  in  that  they 
made  the  innovation  understandable  to 
others  in  the  hospital.  r>  \ 

(e)  Many  of  the  hospital  staff  were  disillu- 
sioned with  some  of  the  arrangements  for 
treating  and  organizing  the  care  of  pa- 
tients. (A  felt  need  for  improvement  was 

• obvious.)  Patiept  councils  helped  to  sym* 

J bolize  one  kind  of  resolution  to  some  of 

the  dilemmas;  thus  more  interest  was 
stimulated.  , t 

# (rf)  The  patient  council  innovation  also  became 

more  important  through  its  identification 
with  the  outside  therapeutic  community 
movement.  The  local  patient  council  in- 
. novations  became  identified  w/th  this  out- 
. side  movement  in  twojways:  (\)  Through 
the  distribution  within  the  hospital  of 
literature  drawn  from  the  larger  move- 
ment, and  (2)  through  consulting  visits^ 
and  lectures  by  many  of  these  same  pro- 
fessionals. 

3.  Borman  stresses  the  importance  of  the  role 
the  researchers  played  in  this  case  study..  Their 
rather  undefined  roles  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  communicate  freely^with  all  segments  of  the 
hospital  bureaucracy.  They  played  a vital  role  in 
gaining  system  acceptance  for  the  innovation. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  ihnrginal  route  to  research  utilization  is 
one  avenue  that  is  open.  This  article  does  not  > 


* 


Consultant  Hole 


( 


make  clear  whether  this  is  likely  to  he  the  most 
efficient  route.  The  study  does  support  the  need 

urge  organizations 


for  a linking  function  within 


between  the* various  units  to  insure  that  applica- 
ble innovative  practices  in  one  unit  get  trans- 
ferred to  other  units.  * , 


* CONSULTANT  ROLE 


ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


/Bowman,  Paul  II.  The  role  of  the  consultant  as  a motivator  of  action.  Mental  Hygiene.  1050,  43, 
105-110.  / 


. t 


PURPOSE 

Bowman  examines  the  various  methods  of 
motivation  used  by  the  consultants  to  a 10-year 
community  research  project  in  which  the  role  of 
the  consultant  was  a central  variable.  lie  ex- 
plores the  successes  and  failures  ot  the  various 
methods  of  motivation  and  suggest sj&ptimal  uses 
for  the  different  methods. 

METHOD 

The  author’s  observations  and  opinions  are 
based  on  his  field  experience. 

FINDltfCS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Bowman  sees  two  basic  functions  for  the 

consultant — v 

(а)  the  knowledge  function  which  involves 
analyzing  problems  and  bringing  resources 
to  bear  that  can  help  in  the  solution 
thereof;  and, 

(б)  the  motivation  function  which  involves 
melping  individuals  define  their  problems, 
mobilize  their  own  resources,  and  carrying 
out  action  programs. 

2.  The  following  motivational  methods  are 
based  on  external  factors; 

. {a)  Authority  method.— The  authority  of  a 
consultant  conW  from  the  support  of  in- 
fluential peoplesjand  the  informal  author- 
ity of  his  position  and  status..  It  is  based 
yon  acceptance  of  the  consultant  by  the 
power  structure  of  the  community.  Mo- 
tivation through  exertion  of  authority  is 


usually  most  evident  in  the  initial  phases 
of  project  development.  ^ 

{!>)  K motional  contagion'*"  method . — This 
method  of  motivation  stems  from  the  en- 
thnsiasijn  of  highly  involved  individuals. 
These  /individuals  act  "as  catalysts  and 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  and  involvement 
of  other  community  members.  The  author 
does  not  see  emotional  contagion  as  ,a 
manipulate  type  of  motivation^  but  rather 
as  a- natural  expression  of  fdelings  toward 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project. 

(c)  Reward  and  punishment  methods. — 

Either  rewards  or  punishments  can  bo 
used  as  motivating  forces.  Punishments, 
were  not  utilized  in  this  project.  Several 
different  types  of  rewards  were  employed. 
Academic  course  credit  was  offered  as  was 
aid  in  helping  local  schools  obtain  grants, 

< recognition  of  work  accomplished  in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  invitations  to  speak 
at  the  university,  and  coauthorship  of 
, forthcoming  articles.  The  author  warns 
'That.  the  reward  can  become  more  impor- 
tant than  the  goals. 

3.  Internal  sources  of  motivation  can  also  be 
tapped.  This  method  appears  to  be  primarily 
related  to  aiding  individuals  assess  their  own 
needs.  Opinion  surveys  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities were  mentioned  as  possible  tools  for-help- 
ing individuals  see  their  own  problems  and  needs 
and  possible  solutions  to  them. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 
Limited  but  pertinent. 
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Brickell,  Henry  M.  State  organization  for  ediic-at 
. Miles  (Kdl),  Innovation  in  education . New 

Columbia  University,  10f»4,  pp.  493-531. 

v 

* » 

PURPOSE 

This  article  deals  with  It  he  second  of  two  re- 
lated  studies,  with  a brief  introductory  comment 
about  the  first.  The  two  studies  comprised:  (1) 
An  inventory  of  netv  instructional  prognuns 
being  used  in  elementary  /and  secondary  schools 
in  New  York,  and  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  dy- 
namics of  instructional  innovation.  They  were  to 
lead  to  recommendations  for  statewide  action  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  change,  and  to  improve  its 
direction,  'without  diminishing  local*  control  of 
education.  Both  studies  focusecf  exclusively  on 
innovations  which  require  significant  shifts  in  the  - 
normal  arrangement  of  six  major  structural  ele- 
ments of  a school:  teachers,  students,  subjects, 
methods,  times,  and  tplaces;  e.g.,  television,  team 
teaching,  ungratled  classes.  The  findings  of  both 
studies  apply  to  instructional  programs  of  that 
type  nither  than  td  classroom  pract  ice.  / 

The  first  study  determined  that  while  themite 
of  innovation  doubled  within  the  15  lAonths  fol- 
lowing Sputnik  I,  the  great  bulk  of  schools  as 
structured'  institutions  hall  remained  stable  and 
unchanged.  The  second  study  set, out  to’ discover 
the  reasons  for  that  structural  stability,  to  iden- 
tify any  forces  powerful  enough  to  loosen  it,  and 
to  suggest  a new  pattern  of  Stale  organization 
which  would  make  the  modification  of  instruc- 
tional arrangements  rational,  rapid,  and  continu- 
ous. 

METHOD 

The  writer  conducted  unstructured  interviews 
in  31  public  school  systems  of  all  types  and  sizes 
in  New  York,  and  five  selected  districts  in  other 
States.  He  visited  approximately  100  schools  and 
1,500  classrooms.  He  visited  13  college  and  uni- 
versity schools  of  education,  nine  regional  college- 
affiliated  school  study  councils,  the  New  York 
-State  Education  Department,  schools  of  medicine 
and  agriculture,  and  a wide  k variety  of  profes- 
sional, ^commercial;  and  school-related  citizens’ 
organizations.  The  findings  and  recommenda- 


tesearch  Utilization  . . . Volume  /' 

INNOVATION  PROCESS 
CASE  STUDY  » 

n 

ion  a I change:  A case  study  and  a proposal.  In  M.  B. 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College. 


lions  which  follow  depend  entirely  on  those  in- 
. f endows  for  their  support. 

t ' • ‘ . 

# FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The^key  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  design, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  innovations  are 
three  distinctly  different,  irreconcilable  processes. 
The  circumstances  which  are  rigid  for  one  are 

* essentially  wrong  for  the  others. 

\ 

(a)  The  design  state  requires  a specially  pre- 
r pared" environment  which  would  not  be 
found  normally:  A group  of  highly  intel- 
ligent people : a limited  problem;  adequate 
time,  money,  and  resources;  and  the  free- 
dom to  experiment.*  with  new  methods. 

(A)  In  the  evaluation  stage,*  rather  than  free- 
dom to  experiment,  the  evaluator  needs  to 
be  able  to  control,  or  at  least  to  assess 
accurately,  those  forces  which  might  in- 
fluence the  success  of* the  new  approach. 

(r)  The  dissemination  stage  calls  for  an 
“everyday”  situation,  in  which  the  observ- 
M ere  may  see  clearly  that  the  new* approach 
will  l)e  effective  in  their  own  schools  and 
communities.  Anything  which  t ho  ob- 
server could  label  “abnormal”  o/“nnreal- 
istic”  is  sufficient  to  rob  t he  observed 
program  of  persuasive  effect. 

2.  Friction  is  common  among  people  con- 
cerned with  innovation  (e.g.,  between  Hie  State 
men  managing  the  education  departments  fund 
for  local  experimentation  and  the  local  men 
spending  it). 

3.  The  conclusion  reached  from*  adding  (1) 
and  (2)  abover  is  that  failure  to  distinguish  the’ 
three  phases  of  change  is  the  most  formidable 
block  to  instructional  improvement  today, 

4.  The  distinctions  between  design,  evaluation, 
.and  dissemination  are  l>etter  recognized  and  sep- 
arated in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry 
than  iireducation. 

5. *  The  process  of  local  educational  change  is 


In  novation  I*  voces; 


deterutined  by  the.  relationships  lie! ween  and 
within  two  groups:  (tf)  The  public  and J he  hoard 
of  education,  external  to  the  institution;  and  (/>) 
t lie  administrators  and  teachers,  internal  to  the 
institution.  Rearrangement  of  the  structural  ele- 
ments of  t lie  institution  depends  almost  exclu- 
sively on  administrative  initiative,  because  that  is 
the  source  of  authority. 

6.  Classroom  teachers  can  make  only  three 
types,  of  instructional  change  in  the  absence  of 
administrative  intervention:  (u)  Change  in  class- 
mom  piactice,  (6)  relocation  of  existing  cur- 
riculum content,  (r)  introduction  of  single  spe- 
cial courses  at  the  high  school  level. 

7.  Few  new  instructional  programs  are  in- 
vented in  any  school  system.  Most  local  changes 
involve  adopting  or  adapting  something  the 
neighbors  are  doipg. 

t 8.  Suspicion  is  widespread  regarding  the  worth 
of  innovations  in  other  schools;  the  most  per- 
suasive way  of  learning  about  air  innovation  is 
that  of  visiting  a successful  program  and  observ- 
ing it  in  action  (see  1-c  above). 

9.  The  most  successful  innovations  are  those 
which  are  accompanied  by  t lie  most  elaborate 
help  to  teachers  as  they  begin  to  provide  the  new, 
instruction. 

10.  Except  for  their  role  in  training  teachers, 
the  colleges  and  universities  have  little  influence 
on  instructional  innovation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

11.  Commercial  organizations,  such  as  text- 
book publishers,  am  extremely  powerful.  When 
they  promote  an  instructional  change,  a greats 
wave  of  influence  sweeps  the  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  once  they  begin  to  market  a given 
product,  they  serve  as  powerful  inhibitors  of  fur- 
ther change,  because  they  seek  volume  distribu- 
tion and  repeated  sales*of  the  same  product. 

12.  Outcome . The  report  on  the  dynamics  of 
instructional  innovation  concluded  with  a new 
plan  for  State  organization,  based  entirely  on 
the  findings  presented  in. this  article. 


('/)  TIu*  recommendations  made  two  basic  as- 
sumptions: (I)  That  the  solution  would 
have  to  be  accomplished  largely  with  the 
people  and  the  funds  already  available; 
and  (2)  that  the  factors  influencing  in- 
structional change  could  not  lx*  altered 
appreciably,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
lie  gijided,  not  opposed. 

(A)  The  plan  was  set  up  to  use  generalists  to 
fill  long-range  permanent  positions  and 
socialists  to  till  short-term  temporary 
positions.  The  heart  of  the  proposal  was 
that  separate  circumstances  be  delilieratelv. 
created  for  t lie  design,  evaluation,  and 
• dissemination  of  new  instructional  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Dissatisfaction  with  the  recommendations, 
within  1 year  after  publication  of  the  re- 
port, was  evenly  distributed  among  all 
types  of  organizations.  However,  the 
general  reaction  of  the  people  who  were 
not  strongly  identified  withc  the  specific 
existing  structures  was  that  although  tin* 

report  was  not  correct  in  all  its  conchi- 
• 1 • * . * 4 
sions,  it  merited  very  serious  study. 

(d)  Some  10  mouths  after  the  publication  of 
the  report,  tbe  commissioner  of  education 
announced  that  plans  were  underway  to 
establish  a semi  autonomous  research  unit 
to  stimulate  and  finance  (lie  design  and 
evaluation  of  new  instructional  programs 
and  new  methodologies  in  the  schools.  * 

Comment  by  Reviewer  - 

This  article  yields  information  concerning  bar- 
riers and  gateways  to  educational  innovation  at 
the  Elementary  and  secondary  levels,  and  sug- 
gests avenues  of  approach  through. existing  State 
organizations  for  initiating  new  programs,  al- 
though the  authors  explanations  are  ambiguous 
in  places,  his  conclusions  appear  to  he  Soundly 
based  and  of  value  to  workers  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cational innovation. 
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RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
/-  CASE  STUdTfeS 


Bright,  .James  II.  Research , < lerelopment . and  technological  innoration : ;*lw  introduction .*  Home- 
w.ood,  111.  : Kichard  IX  Irw  in,  1064. 


PURPOSE 

This  hook  is  a compilation  of  papers  dealing 
with  technological  innovations.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  case  studies  and  examples  of  the  princi- 
ples of  change.  ^jThc  one  chapter  relevant  to 
mental  health  is  entitled  “Resistance  to  Tech- 
nological Innovation.’'  - 

* A- 

TVIETHOD 

In  the  chapter  on  “Resistance  to  Technological 
Innovation,”  the  author  abstracts  principles  from 
the  case  studies.  This  is  not  a documented 
analysis, but  a subjective  distillation. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Major  raisons  for  resistance  to  change  are: 

(✓/)  To  protect  social  status  or  prerogative. 

(ft)  To  protect  an  existing  way  of  life. 

(c)  To  prevent  devaluation  of  capital  invested 
in  an  existing  facility. 

(d)  To  prevent  a reduction  of  livelihood  be- 
cause the  innovation  would  devalue  the 
knowledge  or  skill  presently  required. 

(r)  To  prevent  the  elimination  of  a job. 

(/)  To  avoid  expenditures,  such  as  the  cost  of 
replacing  equipment,  renovating,  modify- 
ing systems  to  accommodate  the  innova- 
tion. 

(g)  Because  the  innovation* opposes  social  cus- 

* toms,  fashion,  taste,  habits  of  everyday 

■-  lifeC 

(ft)  Because  the  innovation  conflicts  with  exist- 
ing laws  or  rules. 


U) 

(j) 


(k)  Bee 
gro 
(/)  Bee 


Because  of  the  rigidity  inherent  in  large, 
bureaucratic  organizations. 

Because  of  personality,  habit,  fear,  equi- 
librium between  individuals  or  institu- 
tions, status,  and  similar  social  and  psy- 
chological considerations. 

[nisc  of  the  tendency  of  organized 
ips  to  force  conformity^ 
mse  of  reluctance  of  an  individual  or 
group  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  society' 
or  the  work  atmosphere. 


2.  The  first  question  in  a resistance  study  is'to 
consider  each  of  the  above  categories  relative  to 
the  particular  innovation.  Then,  once  you  have 
identified  possible  sources  of  resistance,  you  can 
consider  the  means  useful  to  minimize  resistance. 

3.  The  following  recommendations  for  intro- 
ducing citangc  are  made. 

' ' . "N 

(/#.)  Minimize  threat,  since  resistance  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  threat  people  feel, 
.(ft)  This  would  thus  suggest  that  innovations 
should  be  introduced  in  stages  since  re- 
sistances are  lessened  if  only  slight 
changes  are  required. 

( c ) Innovations  should  be  made  in  places 
where  people  are  accustomed  to  frequent 
changes.  m 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  observations  suggest  factors  in' the  envi- 
ronment that  one  attempting  change  should  bo 
aware  of. 


Burke,  Edmund  M. 

September  1668. 

PURPOSE 

This  is  a rational  discussion  of  five  strategies 
of  change. 


CHANGE  STRATEGIES 
ANALYSIS 

Journal  of  American  Institutional  Planners . 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  Author. 


Citizen  participation  strategies. 
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Inservice  Education  in  Health  Field v 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Effective  change  strategies  require  knowledge 


and  skill  in  handling  the  dynamics  of  individual 
and  group  behavior.  "While  seeking  to  maximize 
rationality,  the  staff  has  to  be  sensitive  to.  indi- 
vidual differences,  involve  people  in  organiza- 
tions and  encourage  them  to  participate  in  order 
to  allay  their  fears,  gain  their  advice  and  seek 
their  cooperation.  Five  strategies  of  change  may 
be. identified:  , 

1.  Tfye  education  therapy  strategy  in  which 
participation  focuses  upon  the  presumed  need  for 
improvement  of  the  individual  participants.  In 
this  instance,  task  accomplishment  is  irrelevant; 
rather  the  participants  become  clients  who  are' 
the  objects  of  treatment.  The  problem  with  this 
strategy  is  its  inability  to  accommodate  Organiza- 
tion demands;  the  focus  is  on  the  nleans  rather 
than  the  end.  Changes  may  occur  among  the 
individual  participants  but  not  be  translated  into 
organizational  goals. 

2.  The  strategy  of  behavior  change  which  is 
deliberately  aimed  at  influencing  individual  be- 
havior in  order  to  change  group  behavior.  The 
objective  is  to  induce  change  in  a “system  by 
changing  the  behavior  of  the  system's  members 
in  general  or  of  influential  members  in  particu- 
lar. Since  people  in  groups  resist  decisions 


come  from  within  the  group*  from  :i  shared  per- 
ception held  by  the  ineuil>crs.  Kart  .««.,*  hi  t:i.  and 
persuasion  are  not  enough.  If  system  representa- 
tives.can  influence  change  in  their  own  reference 
groups,  this  strategy  is  a* highly  effective  model  A 
for  planned  change.  Experiments  in  industry 


with  this  strategy  have  been  quite  effective 

The  shuirvgy  of  staff  mu pplemcnts  involves 


the  use  of  skilled  volunteers  as  a supplementary 
staff.  This  strategy  depends  upon  the  classical 
notions  of  rationality  and  planning  about*  which 
there  is  now  considerable  doubt.  The  advice  of 
a professional  often  becomes  merely  another 
opinion,  » 

4.  The  strategy  of  cooptation  despite  .tju*  usual 
disparaging  eon  notation  attached  to  it,  does  pro- 
vide sMiienns  for  achicyihg.social  goals.  Groups 
not  normally  included  in  policymaking  are  given 
an  entree  to  the  decisionmaking  arena.  This  also 
increases  the.  opportunity! for  organizations  to  re- 
late to  one  another  and  find  compatible  goals. 

8.  The  community  point r strategy  works  best 
fW  organizations  committed  to  a cansfe  rather 
than  to  specific  issues  Of'  services.'  This  strategy 
essentially  involves  power  confrontations.  The 
interpersonal  problems -in  this  sort  of  method 
u stonily  reduce  its  effectiveness.  _.  • 


.imposed  upon  them,  participation  in  t^ie  decision- 


making  process  can  help  them  create  commit- 
ment to  new  objectives.  The  awareness  of  the 
need  for  change  and  pressure  for  change  must 


Comment  hy  Reviewer 

This  article  provides  more  expert  support  for 
the  desirability  of  involving  group  members  in 
efforts  to  change  the  group. 


INSERVICE  EDUCATION 


IN  HEALTH  FIELDS 


ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Cady,  Louise  L.  The  philosophy  of  inservice  and  continuing  education. 
52,  456-461. 


Mental  Hygiene , 1068, 


PURPOSE 


1 f 

This  article  is  a pasa  for  inservice  and  continu- 
ing educationTn  health  fields:  The  author  ana- 
lyzes the  current  relationships  between  inservice 
education  and  the  health  fields  and  then  makes  a 
series  of  suggestions  for  implementing  better  in- 
service  programs. 


METHOD 

The  findings  in  this  article  are  based  upon  the 
author’s  experiences  and  observations. 

The  author  defines  inservice  education  as  “ed- 
ucntioa  that  is  imparted  and  obtained  while  one 
perforins  the  task  * * * education  for  the  job 
with  the  least  practical  interruption  of  perform- 
ance of  the  job.” 


/ 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Present . Status  o f I nsrrrirr  Fdunitinn  in 
lint  I tit  Fir!  tin, 

(a)  There  is  a limited  supply  of  trained  in- 
dividuals. As  the  most  capable  are  pro- 
moted-a ml  assume  higher  duties,  gaps  in 
service  arc  created.  More  and  better  in- 

* . service  education  is  needed  to  adequately 
• t min  individuals  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties' of  vacated  positions. 

(M  Administrators  often  argue, ^Our  people 
■ ;j-:;,are  needed  to. do  the  job.  We  cannot  spare 
...vtliein.  It  costs  too,  much  to  have  our  staff 
olVa  half  day  each  month  for  education 
conferences/'  ’Mrs.* Cady  points  out  that 
while  this  may  be  very  true,  community 
changes,  changes  in  need  for  services,  new 
research  developments,  etc.,  all  • indicate 
that  there  must  be  provisions  for  01H lie- 
job  training.  “*  *'  * An  employee  once 
trained  is  not  trained  4 for  always.’  ” 

(c)  Too  many  individuals  arc  assigned  to  jtibs 
for  which  they  are  not  specifically  trained  . 
niul#  then  left  to  sink  or  swim.  As  a result 
the  job,  the  work,  or  both,  suffer. 

• (d)  Most  individuals  being  “turned  out”  of 

the  schools  are  not  endowed  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  education  is  a continuing 
process.  Individuals  should  be  t mined  to 
, think  of  education  as  something  they  will 
continue  rather  than  terminate  with 
graduation.  ‘ j 

(e)  Current,  in  service  training  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  individuals  assuming  new  posi- 
tions. Workers  already  part  of  the  sys- 
tem are  not  given  the  benefits  of  inservice 
education.  -New  developments  and  dis- 
coveries arc  made  of  which  the  “old” 
worker  needs  to  be  made  aware. 

(/)  Often  institutions  and  agencies  are  defen- 
sive about  their  images.  Inservico  educa- 
tion can  help  such  organizations  to  become 
insightful  rather  than  defensive  about  the 
l 
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difference  between  the  agency's  self-image 
and  its  true  image. 

if/)  Often  there  is  :rn  intellectual  acceptance 
by  flu*  institution  or  agency  directors  of 
the  need  for  coil  I iim.iug  education,  hut  no 
“arrangements'*  are  made  to  provide  such 
training.  “With.no  planned  direction  and 
.supervision,  a worker  mav  accumulate 
year  after  year  of  the.  same  .experience, 
with  no  professional  growth  or  improve- 
ment in  patient  care.” 

2.  Suggestions.  ’ . ' 

(a)  Exchange  programs  can  be  developed 
within  or  between  agencies  to  fill  training 
and  experiential  gaps.  ““An  exchange  pro- 
gram cannot  only  increase  competencies, 
but  it  may  also  bring  about  coordination 
and  continuity  of  services.” 

(A)  Encourage  staff  attendance  at  educational 
s meetings.  Make  specific  plans  designed  to  1 
suit  the. particular  needs  of  each  division. 
(r)  Incorporate  .15-minute  daily  or  half  hone 
weekly  sessions  into  work  schedule.  Such 
sessions  should  include  demonstration  and 
practice  with  new  ideas  and  techniques. 
(d)  Use ' available  audiovisual  materials  such 
as  "educational  television  and  programed 
instruction.  Condense  relevant  articles  in* 
central  oflices  and  relay  to  workers  via 
tape  recordings,  records,  or  telephone. 

Mrs.  Cady  concludes,  “In  mental  health  there 
skeins  to  be  t\Vo  needs:  A new  pattern  for  con- 
tinuing education,  and  a new  use  of  the  materials 
at  band  for  such  education.”  j 

Comment  by  Reviewer  , 

This  article  becomes ’relevant  if  planned  inserv- 
ice education  is  viewed  ns  a tool  for  making  cur- 
rent research  findings  available  to  mental  health 
workers.  The  idea. of  the  “condensing”  service 
might  be  one  way  of  making  research  findings 
more  palatable  for  the  practitioner. 
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II  valuation  *t lid  Innovation 

EVALUATION  AND  INNOVATION 


CASE  ANALYSIS 


Campbell,  Donald  T.  Deforms  as  experiments.  Amrrintu  Pxyrho/oi/Ut.  HUSO, 'It.  |0!»— 1*20. 


PURPOSE 

This  is  a diseussion  of  the  ways  in  which  social 
.improvements  in  a community  or  in  an  institution 
can  be  evaluated  for  their  effects  on  a variety  of 
indices.  Recognizing  that  administrators  need  to 
make  their  decisions  “look  good,”  Campbell,  nev- 
ertheless,' thinks  it  is  possible  to  sHige  reforms  in 
such  a way  that  they  can  serve  as  experiments. 
He  discusses  some  of  the  common  sources  of  mis- 
interpretation of  t lends  in  social  indices  following 
a reform  and  proposes  ways  in  which  these  mis- 
interpretations can  he  avoided. 


METHOD 

Campbell  uses  the  enforcement  crackdown  on 
speeders  which  Governor  RibicofT  of  Connecticut 
instituted  in  1053  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  evaluation  of  such  a reform  ajul 
some  of  the  difficulties  as  well.  He  takes  trends 
in  a number  of  traffic  measures  over  the  j>eriod 
from  1051  to  1050. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  was  a striking  drop  in  Connecticut 
traflic  fatalities  from  1055  to  1956  but  it  is  possi- 
ble to  think  of  a number  of  explanations  for  this 
besides  the  enforcement  crackdown  : 

b 

(a)  Maturation  or  preexisting  trend a in  the 
community. — It  may  have  been  that  fatal- 


(1  taking 
ipitalizes 
nonstrat- 
inppcned 


ities  were  going  down  anyway  ai 
one  year-to-year  segment  just 
on  a general  trend  rather  than  de 
ing  the  effects  of  a reform  which 
to  come  in  one  of  the  years  when  the  trend 
* was  operative.  An  , analogy  from  mental 
health  would  he  treatment  taking  credit 
for  all  of  the  increasing  independence  *re 
see  in  young  people  in  the  coup*-  of  their 
adolescence.  ^ 

(6)  Instability  of  measures . — There  may  be  a 
great  deal,  of  variability  in  the  measure  to 
- begin  with  so  that  year-to-year  variations 
may  have  less  significance.  Thus  if  a 
number  of  measures  of  ward  morale  go 


i .. 


up  and  down  in  the  absence  of  any  plan- 
ned change,,  one  would  bp  more  cautious 
in  interpreting  :m  improvement  in  morale 
consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  a new 
patient  policy. 

(c)  degression  effect*.— With  an  oscillating 
. index  the  tendency  after  a high  value  is 
- toward  a lower  one,  after,  a.  low  value 
toward  a higher  one.  The  speeding  crack- 
down followed  a year  of  unprecedentedly 
high  traflic  fatalities.  Applied  to  'mental 
health,  if  we  take  a group  of  patients  at 
their  most  depressed  and  start  a new 
treatment,  we  should  expect  improvement, 
but  this  improvement  may  be  more  a re- 
flection of  the  regression  of  mood  values 
toward  the  mean  than  any  treatment  effect. 
(//,)  Inst  rumen  fat  ion  artifacts . — Sometimes  re- 
forms bring  changes  in  the  process  of 
measurement  itself.  'Mental  health  educa- 
tion may  bring  about  an  increase  of  people 
seeking  treatment,  so  that  if  the  manlier 
of  patients  per  capita  is  our  index  of 
general  mental  health  we  may  conclude 
erroneously  that  the  ed m*at ion  has  wors- 
ened mental  health.  This  effect  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  crime  statistics.  An 
upgrading  of  the  Chicago  police  force  in 
1951)  made  for' better  recording  of  petty 
thefts  with  the  results  that  by’ this  index 
\ th?  reform  seemed  to  have  increased  crime  ! 


2.  To  overcome  these  stumbling  blocks  in  evnl- 
jution  Campbell  makes ;i  number  of  suggestions. 


(a)  He  favors  true  experiments  rather  than 
quasi  ones,  hut  recognizes  true  experiments 
are  not  always  possible. 

(/>)  IfVa  new  policy  or  treatment  is  to  he  in- 
t minced  he  suggests  randomized  selection 
of  ^he’ unite  whieh  nr©  to  try  it  out.* 

(c)  Encji  pilot  unit  should  be  matched  with  n 
control  one  and  the  same  measures  taken 


before  and  after  on  both.  Where  this 
cannot  he  done  it  May  be  possible  to  have 


st aged* innovation  within  an  ndnunistru- 
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live  area  so  that  those  units  which  receive 
. the  innovation  last  can  serve  as  controls 
for  those  who  receive  it  first. 

. (d)  Where  only  some  individuals  .receive  a 
treatment,  he  suggests  selecting  them  ran- 
domly so  that  the  remainder  a re  a valid 
control  group. 

(c)  Where  selection  for  treatment  is  based 
upon  prior  measures  (as,  for  example 
might  occiif  with  scholastic  aptitudes 
scores  in  education  or  with  pgo-st rpngth 
measures  in  psychotherapy)  #then  •fitting 
achievements  or  adjustment,  of  the  two 
groups  can  be  compared  by  at  regression 
discontinuity  design  which  he  describes 
in  some  detail. 


(/)  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  best 
bets  are  rejected — as /’they  are  in  educa- 
* lion — or  the  wore!  bets — as  they  might  bo 

in  psychotherapy.  The  design  euUblesdhc 
. ' administrator  Lo  disentangle  the  effects  of 
preexisting  capacities  from  the  effects  of 
treatment. 

3.  The  article  ends  with  some  candid  advice 
for  t nipped  administrators  who  have  to  show 
good  results  from  their  innovations. 

* Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  article,  though  lieavy  with  methodology, 
shows  a keen  appreciation  of  the  administrator’s 
position  and  gives  practical  suggestions  on  how 
he  can  evaluate  the  effects  of  his  innovations. 


CRITIQUE  OF  DIFFUSION  RESEARCH 

• ' ■*  # ANALYSIS 

% 

* ‘ j 

Carlson,  Richard  O.  Summary  and  critique  of  educational,  diffusion  research.  Paper  presented  at 
the  National  Conference  on  t life  Diffusion  of  Educational  Ideas,  East  Causing,  Mich.,  Mar. 
' 26-28;  1968. 
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PURPOSE 

Carlson  summarizes  and  critiques  the  educa- 
tional diffusion  research  done  to  date,  pointing 
out  its  deficiencies  and  areas  for  future  research. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 

experience  and  observations  of 'the  author. 

% / 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

* Adoption  is  donned  as  the  decision  to  use  a 
new  idea. of  practice,  and  diffusion  as  the  spread 
jrfji  new.  practice  to  and  among  potential  users. 
Carlson  maintains  that,  the  terms  “adoption”  and 
’“diffusion”  describe  only  a very  narrow  slice  of. 
the  world  of  change  in  education.  The  life  cycle 
of  an  innovation  must  consist  of  the  story. of  the 
invention,  development,  promotion,  adoption, 
diffusion,  and  demise  of  the  innovation,  along 
with  an  account  of  the  problems  encountered 
and  solution  developed  in  introducing  and  main- 
taining the  innovation  in  the  school  setting,  as 
well  as  the  unanticipated. consequences  growing 
out  of  itz  use.  To  date  most  studies  Have  focused 
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only  on  the  adoption  and  diffusion  aspects  of  the 
process. 

Carlson  isolates  seven  elements  in  the  diffusion 
process  and  focuses  on  current  research  inade- 
quacies. He  points  out  that  no  single  diffusion 
study  has  taken  into  account  all  seven  elements. 

(1)  Acceptance . — The  problems  encountered  in 
this  area  are  definitional : What  is  accept- 
able as  evidence  of  acceptance?  Are  re- 
refjylts  comparable?  , Who  makes  the 
decision  to  adopt?  What  procedut’o  is 
followed  iiv  the  decisionmaking  process? 

_ 4 Some  research  on  decisionmaking  processes 

in  education  has-been  computed,  but  the 
need  for  good  descriptive  studies  of  ac- 
ceptance decisions  still  remains. 

(2)  Time . — Regardless’  of  the  centrality  of 
time  in  diffusion  studies,  few  adequately 
identify  the  time'  of  the  acceptance  de- 
cision. 

(3)  The  innovation.— There  are  two  major 
problems  encountered  in  specifying  new 
educational  practices  to  study  in  diffusion 
research:  (.a)  Tllfe  classification  of  educa- 
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Organizational  Factors  and  Innovation 
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tionul  innovations  in  order  (o  make  results 
geiieralizable,  .and  (b)  the  definition  of 
j * what  constitutes  a. new.  practice. 

(4)  Adopting  unit*. — Most  studies  of  educa- 
tional diffusion  focus  on  the  local  school 
system  as  the  adopting  unit,  neglecting 

• the  individual  teacher,  and  the  varying 
rates  among  individual  schools*  within  a 
school  system.  In  addition  very  limited 
1 attention  is  paid  to  concepts  related  to 
organizational  theory. . 

(5)  Communication  channels . — Carlson  points 
otit  the  ditFercnce 'between  diffusion  studies 
and  adoption  studies.  Adoption  studies 

• deal  with  who  adopts  and  at  what  rate. 
Diffusion  studies  either*study  Jiow  an  in- 
novation spreads,  or  the  extent  to  which 
and  the  rate  at  which  an  \nnovation 
spreads  from  its  source  ti>  nmkainong  po- 
tential adopter.  * 

Educational  studies,  ror  the  jnost  part, 


neglect  the  fact  that  communication  plays 
a different*  role  in  each  ofthe.se  processes. 
((►)  Social  structure . — Communication  and  so^" 
, rial  structure  are  closely  linked.  Only 
* one-  educational  study  involved  social 
structure  as  an  explanatory  variable  both 
in  terms  of  adoption  and  diffusion. 

(7)  System  of  cables  or  culture . — According 
to  Carlsoir,  no  researcher  has  drawn  upon 
culture  or  values  to  aid  in  accounting  for 
the  spread  of  educational  innovations  or 
rates  of  adoption. 

o 

. v 

Comment  by  Reviewer  / ~ ^ 

This  paper  provides  a useful  conceptualization 
pf  the  factors  related  to  diffusion  of  innovation 
and  serves  to  point  out  some  of  the  weaknesses  in 
research  on  educational  diffusion  which  should 
be  considered  in  drawing  generalizations  from 
that  field. 
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* SURVEY 
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CaWole,  Jeah.  . A note  on  departmental  autonomy  and  innovation  in  medical  schools.  Journal  of 
Business,  1067, 40, 531-534.  f • * 
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PURPOSE 

THe  author  attempts  to  determine  which  of  a 
number  of  variables  are  associated  with  innova- 
tion in  medical  schools. 

METHOD 

Medical  schools  were  first  classified  as  either 
innovative  or  conservative  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
riculum monger  • To  qualify  rfts— n- - 
school,  a medical  school  .must  have  initiated  revi- 
sion of  its  curriculum,  of  broader  than  depart- 
mental «3cope,  between  1959  and  1964.  Those1 
not  meeting  this  criterion  were  classified  as  con- 
servative schools.  From  a population  of  85  med- 
ical schools,*  seven  were  found  to  classify  as  in- 
novating schools.. 

Measures  of  18  variables  related  to  size  and 


•The  baslfe  of  selection  for  Inclusion  In  the  85  schools 
surveyed  was  not  mentioned  In  the  article. 


composition  of  the  student  body  and  of  faculty 
and  administrative  personnel,  to  volume  and 
sources  of  support  of  research,  and  to  number, 
and  location  of  clinical  facilities  were  ’secured 
from  all  85  schools. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  nower  structure  in  many  medical 
schools  is  changing.  In  the  past  medical  schools 
~ were  orgaiiiz^d'  dreund  departirients,  feach  wiiiTaT 
field  of  study  in  the  curriculum.  For  man^  years 
department  chairmen  and  certain  of  their  faculty 
secured  research  funds  and  thereby  wielded  the 
power.  With  the  entrance  of  the  government 
into  allocation  of  research  funds,  a. change  was 
made.  The  funds  were  allocated  to  the  schools 
themselves,  rather  than  to  departments  or  indi- 
viduals. The  balance  of  power,  therefore, 
.shifted  and 'departmental  autonomy  is  gradually 
eroding  away  in  the  more  innovative  schools. 
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2.  Innovative  schools  were  found  to  have  tly\ 

folio  whig  characteristics:  * 

(")  Innovative  medical  schools  have  larger 
faculties  than  conservative  medical  schools* 
(b)  Innovative,  schools  had  more  part-time 
. faculty  than  conservative  schools. 

' (r)  Innovative*  schools  had  a larger  number* 
of 'departments. in  the  basic  sciences  and 
clinical  areas.  . ‘ 

. *■*  # c* 

3.  Author's  discussion  of  Findings. — The  larger 
‘faculties  of  the  more  Innovative  schools  are  more 

likely  to  bring  a greater  uhmbcr.  of  innovative, 
idens  and  practices  into  being:  THte  lnrger  num- 
ber of  departments  within  the  innovative,  schools 
meiyis  n greater  opportunity  for  interdepartmen- 
tal exchanges.  The, fact  that  many  of  the  faculty 
members  in  the  inuovntivc  schools  nre.  only  part, 
time  means  they  are  probably  more  in  touch  with 


\ 
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tlu*  happenings  iu  the  practical  world  of  medi-, 

.cine  and  therefore  good  links  between  Hie  medi-  * 

•cal  school  and  innovations  being  developed  in 

the  “real,  world.”  . 

. * 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

■ By  stretching  some,  the  factors  associated  withe 
-innovativeness  in  this  paper  can  be  utilized  to 
encourage  research  utilization  by  mental  health 
.practitioners.  Exchanges  between  dcpnrtivjents 
•on  current  findings  and  practices  could  stimulate 
innovation.  Perhaps  faculty  members  from  uni- 
versities cquld  be  encouraged  to  work  on  a part- 
time  basis  in  the  world  of' the  mental  health 
practitioner.  He  would  bring  with  him  all  his 
knowledge  of  current  research  and  possibly  spread 
this  information  among  his  coworkcrs  helping 
• and  supporting  any  of  their  efforts  to  use  the- 
findings.  * * • ' 


KNOWLEDGE  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


i . 

Carter,  Launor  F.  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  contemporary  organizations.  In  T.  L.  ' 
Eidell  and  ,J.  M.  Ivitchcl  (Eds.),  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  {^educational  adminis- 
• tratfon:  Eugene,  Oreg.:  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  lf)68‘,  pp.  1-20.  ’ ^ * 
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PURPOSE 

.Concerned  with  the'  lack  of  research  payoff  to 
the  larger  community,  Carter  highlights  the  prob- 
lem, explores  the  results  of  four' projects  that 
have  dealt  with  research  utilization  and  offers 
some  suggestions  on  how  knowledge  can  be  used 
in  attacking  major  contemporary  problems. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  the 
-bread  -experience  amPebsen  at  ions  Of  the  aiH  lVor:.- 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Information  Transfer  as  a National 
Pfobletn.—^he  results  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search  and  technological  innovation  are  reported 
in  numerous  .documents,  journal  articles,  gov-^ 
ernment.  reports,  books,  etc.  The  number  of" 
these  and  the  difficulties  in  making  them  availa- 
ble for  use  have  been  increasing  for  years.-  The 
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problems  confronting  a national  document  han- 
dling system  nro^nmeroiis. 

* * * it  seems  probable  tlmt  even  if  they  .(national 
document  handling  system)  were  successful,  we  would 
still  be  faced  with  serious  difficulty  in  implementing  the 
knowledge  „ which  lifts-  been  gained.  Frequently,  the 
knowledge  available  in  reports  is* not  easily  translatable 
into  practical  application.  Often  the  carefully  reported 
results  are  so  narrowly  restrained  or  so  confined  to  the 
laboratory  setting  that  their  implications' for  renl\prob- 
lems  nre,  at  best,  tenuous.  . . 


"2.  Projects  Dealing  With  Research  Utilization. 
—In  the  Inst  few  years  several  research  projects 
have  confronted  the  problem  of  moving  research 
, results  from  the  library  shelf  into  a functioning 
role  in  relevant  real  world  situations. 

(a)  Project  Hindsight. — Done  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  this  research  study 
yielded  information  that  indicated  a lack 
of  orderly  process  from  research  to  de- 
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♦volopment.  It  was  found  (lint  91  percent 
of  events  could  be  classified  as  science. 
This  finding  leads  one  to  the  almost  in- 
escapable » conclusion  that  if  a technical 
development  is  to  take  place  and  it  is 
limited  by  current  technology, . then  the 
way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  directly 
attack  it  in  terms  of  the  then-kiTown  sci- 
ence and  advanced  technology  father. than* 
to  hope  that  basic  science  will,  in  any  short 
time  period,  provide  the  new  knowledge 
required  to  lead  to  a successful  system 
development. 

' (b)  Tacoma  Project . — This  study  focused  on 
the  disswttnu^  of  information  and 
adoption  Vf  techniques  developed  during 
a successful  .demonstration  project,  filaser 
and  his  associates  studied  the  efficiency  of 
various  methods  of  communicating  the  re- 
• sidts  of  this  study,  and  reported  the  fol- 
lowing results. 

(1)  If  promising'  research  or  demonstra- 
" tfon  findings  are  reported  in  easily 

readable*  brifcf  and  nontechnical  form, 
and  arc  widely  distributed  to  potential 
users,  the’  chances  of  their  having  im- 
* pact  and  being  used  will  be  increased 
relative  to  reporting  through  ra  formal 
report.  t 

(ay 'If  potential  users  of  the  .research  or 
• demonstration  findings  attend*  a con- 
. • •fcrcncc  which  involves  discussion  and 
a site  visit,  use  of  the  innovative  re- 
search or  demonstration  techniques  is 
j .significantly  facilitated,  especially  if 
theft*  is  an  opportunity  for  conferees 
to  exchange  information  about  their 
x-own  innovative  practices. 

(3)  A .visit  by  a member  oftfhc  demon- 
st ration  project  staff  to  rehabilitation 

( . workers  who  have  jienrd  about  and 

seeiT  the  innovation  further  promotes 
the  use  of  the  innovation.  \ 

(4)  Psychological  consultation  to  manage- 
ment helf^  the  organization  change 
more  rapidly  and  become  more  open 

^to  change. 

(c)  Traveling  Seminar  Project . — The  System 
Development  Corp.  tested  the  feasibdity 
of  conducting  traveling  seminars  and  con- 
ferences as  a technique  for  increasing  in- 


i . novation  in  education.  Kssentinlly  the 
treatment  consisted  of  groups  of  ilrt  edu- 
cators visiting  selected  schools  where 
significant  innovations  had  been  intro- 
duced and  lmd  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  1 year,  after  which  they  met  for  a * 
conference  on  the ‘dynamics  of  educational 
change.*  The  participants  expressed  great 
enthusiasm  for  this  technique.  The  formal 
evaluation  based  on  informal  reports,  pnd 
a eont  rolled  l>efore-and-nfter  interview 
and  questionnaire  indicated  that  partici- 
pating districts  had  a higher  innovation 
score  than  did  the  nonpart ioipating  dis- 
torts. ■ - 

( d)  Translating  laborato  rg  research . — Work  - 
ing  from,  the  field  of  psychology,  Maclcie 
and  Christensen  undertook  the  task  of 
describing  the  processes  involved  in  trails-* 
luting  the  results  of  laboratory  research 
into  forms  that  would  meaningful  and 
useful  in  * operational  settings.  .In  their 
findings  they  state 

i * . V 

It  was  foil ndo that  the  rosea rcli-t o-a |>|>1  teat  ton 
process  never  has  properly  developM  for  the  psy- 
chology of  learning.  Consequently  there  Ajiivp 
been  far  fewer  -a pplhnt Ions  and  much  less  Impact 
on. the  etlifeiitlonnl  process  than  might  reasonably 
ho  exiioeted.  * * * The  reasons  aro  believed  trare* 
able,  in  largo  part,  to  tlio  research  philosophies 
nf  experimental  psycliobiglst^' But  lt  was  evident 
also,  that  lMitenllal  users  have  boon  reluctant'  to 
make  the  effort  necessary  to  realize  the-  benefits 
of  research  (ladings.  * • * 

♦ * * Modern  learning  research  Is  producing- 
very  little  impact  on  educational  technology  or 
training  practice. 

3.  Using  Knowledge  in  Attacking  Major. Con- 
temporary Problems.— Y\w  points  emphasized 
include:  . 

(a)  Seek  the  solution  within  the  context  of  the 
prabW.,  rather • thmr  bopnig*  tluii  Tnioxrl=“ 

edge  developed  in  basic  research  or  in 
other  applied  areas  will  have  great  ap- 
plication to  {/lie  particular  problem  need- 
ing solution. 

(b)  The  solution  to  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems^vill  be  complex  and  many  faceted. 

(<?.)  Certnm^critienl  conditions,  are  essential 
for  t-lio.  successful  attack  on  any  major 
problem:  (1)  Appropriate  acceptance  and 
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motivation  on  the  part  <jf  the  community, 
the  government,  ami  other  involved  agen- 
cies in  recognizing  the  need  for  a concen- 
trated effort  toward  problem  solution  must- 
be  evidenced;  (2)  there  must  be  n trained, 
motivated,  and ’.experienced  slalT  available 
for  long-term  application  to  the  problem;  '' 
and  (-'5)  funding'  must  be  made  available. 

{(/)  The  concept  of  assessment  is  fundamental 
to  solving,  significant  problems. 

(c)  ,A  new  profession  of  social  or  educational  * 
engineering  nee(}s  to  be,  developed.  There 
should  he  a middleman's  role  l>clween  the 
reswj,fchcr  and  practitioner,  devoted  to 
solving  specific  problems. 


(/)  simple  solutions  and  instant  experts  are 
counterproductive. 

(it)  A special  probhjm  exists  because,  of  the 
nature  of  (he  gatekeeper  in  contemporary 
problem  aroas.  Often  it  is  unclear. ex- 
actly what  body  js  responsible  for making’ 

. a gh-en  decision.  Hqa  frequently  the  Lmte- 
keeper  in  education  and  social  areas  holds 
' his  position  due  to'political  abilities  rather 
than  trained  professional  expertise.  * 

Comment  by  Rcvictvcr 

; i * < m 

I lie  results' from  the  research  projects  reviewed  . 
arc  certainly  relevant.  His  suggestions  seem  con- 
sistent with  other  advice  being  given.  . ^ 


CaW wright,  Dorwin.  Ai1ti€ving  change  in  people. 
,t(Eds.),  The  planning  ff  change:  Readings  in 
ITdlty  Rinehart  & Winston,  19G2,'  pp.  (598-710." 


PRODUCING  CHANGE 
• THROUGH  GROUPS 
SUGGESTIONS  " 

Tn  W.  G.  Bennis,  'K.  D.  Benne,  and  R.  Chin 
the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New  York: 
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PURPOSE  ■ * 

Since  the  behavior j attitudes,  beliefs,  and  val- 
ues of  the  individual  arc  all.  firmly  grounded  in 
the  groups  to  which,  he  belongs,  the  author  fo- 
cuses on  the  group  as  a medium  for  achieving 
change  in  individuals,  showing  how  efforts  to 
change  behavior  cai)  be  supported  or  blocked  by 
group  pressures. 

METHOD 

The  principles  set  forth  by  . the  author  are. 
drawn  from  research  in  group  dynamics.  • ® 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the' following  set  of  principles  Cartwright 
suggests  ways  in  which  constructive  use  can  b'c 
made  of  group  pressures. 

(1)  If  the  gro.up  is  to  be  used  effectively  as  a 
medium  of  change,  those  people  who  are 
to  be  changed  and  those  who  are  to  exert 
influence  for  change  must  have  a strong 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  same  group. 

(2)  Tlie  more  attractive  the  group  to  its  mem- 
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bers  the  greater  is  the  influence  that  group 
can  exert  on  its  members.  '•* 

(3)  In.  attempts  to  change  attitudes,  values, 
or  behavior  the  more  relevant  they  are  to 
the  basis  of • attraction  to  the  group,  the 
greater  the  influence  that  the  group  can 
exert  upon  them. 

(4)  The  greater  the  prestige  of  a group  mem- 
ber in  the  eyes  of  the  other  members,' the 
greater  influence  he  can  exert. 

(5)  Efforts  to  change  individuals  or  subparts 
of  a group  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
the  result  of  making  them  deviate  from 
the  norms  of  the  group  will— pivmmtec 
strong  resistance. 

(fi)  Strong  pressure  for  changes  in  (the  group 
can  be  established  by  creating  a shared 
•perception  by>members  of  the  need  for 
change,  thus  making  the  source  of  pres- 

.;  sure  for  change  lie  within  the  group. 

(7)  Information  relating  to  the  need  for 
change,  plans  for  ^change,  and  conse- 
quences of  change  niust.be  shared  by  all 
relevant  people  in  the  group. 
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(ft)  Changes  in  one  part  of  a group  produce 
strain  in  other  related  parts  which  can  be 
‘reduced  only  by  eliminating'  the- change  or 
by  bringing  about  readjustments  in  the 
related  parts. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Groups  can  certainly  be  used  as  one  avenue  to 
promoting  research  utilization  among  individ- 
uals. These  principles  can  be  easily  translated  to 


t 

the  specific  probloifl.  For  example,  research 
utilization  witt  be  encouraged  if: 

(1)  Researchers,  change  agents,  and  practi- 

♦ t.i oners  can'be  combined  in  groups  to  en- 

courage research  utilization. 

(2)  Strong  pressures  for  research  utilization 
can  be  established  by  creating  a shared 
perception  by  members  of  such  a group  of 
the  need  for  change  and  research  utiliza- 
tion. 


INNOVATION  ADOPTION 
SURVEY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

.high ' schools : Who  does  wlmt — and  why — mul  how. 


Cawelti,  Gordon.  , Innovative  practices  in 
Nations  Schools,  1967, 79, 56-88. 

PURPOSE 

•This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the 
adoption  status' of  27  important  educational  in- 
novations. The  author  attempts, to  highlight  the 
differences  between  innovative  and  noninnova- . 
tive  .schools.  Finally  he  gives  the  reader  some 
insight  into  how  to  go  about  change  by  having 
some  of  thfe  more  innovative  schools  surveyed  re- 
late their  experience  aujd  advice. 

METHOD  4.  . 

-This  was. a nationwide  survey  of  accredited 
high  schools;  7,237  schools. contributed  response. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  major  findings  of  the  study  were : 

t 

(a)  The  typical  high  school  reporting  in  the 
survey  used"  only  six  of  the  27  innovations  ' 
listed. 

(b)  The  most  innovative  schools  were  the  large 

public  suburban-  high — schsols-  spending- — 

more  than  $650  pter  pupil. 

(c)  Schools  with  larger  enrollments  tend  to 
~ have  more  innovations. 

( d ) The  diffusion  rate  for  acceptance  of  new 
ideas  is  more  rapid  than  previous,  but  still 
slow. 

(e)  Schools  and  States  vary  greatly  in  their 
innovative  rates,-  with  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Rhode  Island  being  the.  most 
innovative  States  and  Arkansas,  Louisi- 


ana, and  South  Dakota  l>cing  the  most, 
laggardly.  Cost  appears  to  be  a retarding 
factor  in  many  cases.  However,  the  study 
also  indicates  that  certain  kinds  of  ad- 
ministrators-seem  to  facilitate  innovation, 
producing  change  even  when  funds  are 
limited. 

(/)  There  is  still  relatively  little  knowiii about 
the  effects  of  theso  different  innovations 
on  learning  over  a meaningful  period.  • 

(g)  The  high-abandonment  jHte  for  some  in- 

novations, such  ns  certain  new  science  and - 
math  curricnhuns,  television,  programed 
instruction,  and  team  teaching  stresses  the 
need  for  careful  planning  before  Indopt  ion 
and  careful  attention  during  tne  early 
years.  ' 

( h ) The  haphazard  approach  to  innovation  in- 
dicated in  the  responses  to  the  survey,  sug- 
gest that  “Continued  and  intensified  efforts 
from  School  ad^ninistmtors  will  be  needed 

— 1 o clniify'-thF  chirrrgc^inm'c^'TrrTd-.  o~v-n;  - 

jeet  new  ideas  to  better  scrutiny  on  a •-•ig?- 
scale  basis.  Schools  must  develop  discrete 
goals,  a system  for  continuous  evnlnatidflt 
and  a'  willingness  to  acknowledge  weak- 
nesses in  planning  for  change.” 

'2.  The  author  asked  several  of  the  most  inno- 
vative high  schools  to  outline  their  strategies  for 
innovations  and  change.  Two  of  these  seem  par- 
ticularly relevant. 
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(a)  School  No.  1's  advice  on  change. — Change 
is  a process  that,  lakes  lime.  The  school 
offering  these  suggestions  'followed  a 
•‘5 -year  plan  for  change.  In.  (he*  first,  year 
the  necessary  structures  were  changed  -to' 
accommodate  the  innovation.  The  'second 
year  was  devoted  to  changing  the  people 
involved,  primarily  through  .inservice,  staff- 
training.  The  third  year  . focused  on 
changing  the  curriculum  and  learning 
materials.  . 

(1)  The  factors  that  were  felt  Ao  be  in- 
strumental in  making  the  change  ef- 
fective include:  (a)  Give  the  teachers 

• plenty  of  latitude'  in  proposing  al- 
n teriintives.  (b)  Stress  the  advantages 
* of  the  innovation.  ( c ) Interaction  and 
open  exchange  of  differences  on 
change  proposals,  (d) . Use  of  feed- 
back from  teachers  aiid  students  to 
locate  and  correct  problems,  (e)  Fre- 
quent meetings  with  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  both  large  and  small 
. groups  to  discuss  problems  related  to. 
the  innovations.  (/)  Intensive  efforts 
to  secure  financial  support  for  the  in* 

' novations.  ^ 

(2)  This  school  found- the  following  to  be 
. persistent  and  pervasive  problems  re- 
. ' lated  to  innovativeness:  (a)  Being 

innovative  is  taxing  and  tiring— 
everyone  has  to  work  harder. . (6) 
Teacher  morale  needs  support.  Tliejj ' 
often  express  feelings  that  there  isj 
too  much  work,  too  much  change,  and 
too  much  pressure,  (c)  The 'innova- 
tive school  is  always  in  the  spotlight. 

.'  . Defenders  of  the  status  quo  are  quick 
to  attack,  (d)  Innovative  schools  tend 
to  overlook  mecln.  ics  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration.  „ _ 


(3)  The  following,  advice  is  given  by  the 
, school  administrators  of  school  No.  1 : 
(a)  -Be  prepared  to  carry  out  your 
own  inservice  prograrr).  Use  faculty 
• meetings  to  help  teachers.  Help  is 
most-,  effective,  as  is  change,  when 
teachers  feel  the  need  for  it.  (ft)  De- 
velop a systematic  plan*  for  change. 
Have  a clear  idea  where  you’re  going 


\ • > 

and  how  to  get  the  it!  by  dearly  dc- 

* 4 Inied  steps,  (r)  Run  an  open  school. 

Invite  parents,  the  press,  community 
leaders.*  * Their  observations  are  the 
best  answer  to  their  skepticism.  \d) 
Share  the  wealth.  Find  ways  for 
•teachers  to  share  in  benefits  ofdnno- 
t Ration,  see  that  (hey  have  appropriate 
• tools,  support  with  .praise,  sec  they 
have  time  foi^  developmental  work, 
(r)  Change  -is  most  Successful  when  . 
if  develo]>s  from  a base  of  stability. 
Be  ready  foi;  problems— ’’and  don’t . 
panic  when  they  come. 

( h ) School  iVo . 8's  advice  on  change , — These 

* suggestions  lire  directed  .towaitl  overcom- 
ing the  rough  spots  in  the  change  process. 

(1)  Lfon’t  be  a plunger.  Make  changes 
. s gradually.  A^ove  only  as  far  and  as 

rapidly  as  your  faculty4  commitment, 
and  facilities  will  allow.  It’s  not. 
necessary  for  all  of  the  staff  to  agree 
to  or  be  Vready  for  Change,  but  you 
must  have  a clear  conception  of  what 
it  is  you’re  trying  to  do,  how  you’re 
going  to  do  it,  and  wlmt.  the  ground 
rules  are.  * 

(2)  Prepare  a position  statement  setting 
down  thtj  guidelines.  Let  the  staff 
write  it.  together;  involve  as  many  as 
possible. 

i;  (3)  Build  a program  that  fits  needs  and 
goals',  drawing  upon  other  experiences'" 
* • . . and  designs.  , 

(4)  Encourage  teachers  to  visit  schools 
that  use  innovative  approaches. 

(5)  Make  sure  you  are  adequately  staffed 
to  provide  teachers  with  the  individ- 
ual counseling  and  support  needed 
during  the  change. 

(6)  Get  firm  ..support  for  the  entire- pro- 
gram from  the  board  of  education. 
Enlist  cooperation  and  support  from 
all  departments.  ( 

Comment  by  Reviewer  ^ 

The  practical  suggestions  on  incorporating 
change  and  innovation  can  be  easily  translated  to 
incorporating  research  utilization  into  an  ongoing 
system. 
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/{('search/ Practitioner  Collaboration 


RESEARCH/PRACTITIONER 

COLLABORATION 


CASE  STUDY 


Chester,  M.,an<l  Flanders,  M.  Resistnnee  to  research  and  roscArch  utilization:  The  death  and  life 
of  a feedback  attempt.  Journal  of  Applied  llchariora!  Science.  1907,  3,  409-487. 


PURPOSE 


This  article  is  an  account  of  two  meetings  at 
which  resell  refers  in  a scliool  system  reported 
back  to  school  principals  about  their  findings.  Af 
(he  first  meeting  Hie  researchers  were  greeted 
with  distrust  and  skepticism,  but  the  principals 
asked  for  additional  information  which  had  not 
been  included  in  Hie  first  analysis.  The  research- 
ers complied  and  found  that  in  the  second  meet- 
ing they  were  able  to  achieve  a collaborative  re- 
lation witlnthe  principals. 


METHOD 


The  article  unulyzejJ  the  forces  operative  in  the 
two  meetings  and  concluded  with  a summary  of 
the  “rules, of  the  game”  for  such  planned  inter- 
ventions. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

/ 

•1.  The  research  was  concerned  with  teacher 
attitudes  and  feelings  and  )the  ways  in  which 
teachers  shared  information  about  teaching  prac- 
tices.  At  the  first,  meeting  some  principals  were 
wary  of  the  implications  teacher  attitudes  might 
have  about-  their  own  performance,  they  dis- 
trusted the  researchers-iand  tire  validity  of  their 
data,  and  they  .expected  clear  dicta. about  how 
schools  should  be  run  to  emerge  from  the  research. 
When  the  researchers  declined  to  give  dogmatic 
interpretations  of  their  findings  they  asked  for 
more  comparative  data  about  the  various  sch^r'l^ 
’"Which  the  TCSTFii’rchers  agreed  give: 
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takes  and  their  ignorances,  and  allowed  the  prin- 
cipals to  .share  in  the  planning  for  how  tJio 
reporting  hack  should  be  done.  The  principals 
responded  with  greater  cordiality  and  interest 
•and  used  the  data  to  extract  whaf  would  be 
relevant  to  them  tfnd  to  help  in  its  interpretation. 

4.  The  “rules  of: the  game’’  which  the  authors 
give  apply  not  only  to  feedback  attempts  but  to 
the  whole  process  of  research  in  an  applied  set- 
ting. They  suggest  four  steps: 


2.  Luckily  this  beginning  of.  collaboration, 
some  guilt  over  the  hostility  which  the  principals 
had  shown  at  the  first  meeting,  the  superintend- 
ent’s support,  and  the  completely  voluntary  na- 
ture of  the  project  participation  enabled  the 
principals  to  nppr6ach  the  second  meeting  with 
open  minds. 

3.  At  the  second  meeting  the  researchers 
stepped  off  their  pedestals,  admitted* their  mis- 


(</)  Client  prepaiution  and  contrast  formation 
in  which  the  scientist  explains  what  he 
wants  to  do  and  gains  client  agreement, 
exchanges  expectations  and  concerns  with 
the  client,  and  both  give  up  the  expecta- 
tion J that  dogma  'will  emerge  fronf-  the 
. studyt  ► 

(6)  Establishment  of  trust  in  which  the  scien-- 
' , q tist  explains  his  own  values  and  his  ac- 
ceptance'of  the  client's,  is  candid  about 
\ his  personal  and  professional  limitations, 
demonstrates  flexibility  in  adapting  to 
client  needs,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
practitioner  can  feel  safe  in  dealing  with 
sensitive  issues. 

(<?)  'Demonstration  of  valued  resources  in 
which  the  scientist  presents  observations 
tied  to  relevant  * practitioner  criteria,  in 
such  a way  that  the  practitioner  can  act 
upon  them  with  the  skilled  help  of  the 
scientist.  * 

(</)  Facilitation  of  autonomy  which  the 
scrertf'r: — pn^dfejT'T*^^ 
than  dependency  and  gives  the  client  the 
encouragement  and  skills  to. proceed  fur- 
ther on  his  own. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  illustrates  how  difficult  time  col- 
hiboration  is  for  even  the  skilled  behavioral  sci- 
entist. The  “rules  of  the  game”  are  a useful 
checklist. 
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• / ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE 

RESEARCH  REVIEW 


Chester,  M.  A.,  and  Fox,  R.  Teacher  peer  relations  and  educational  change.  Rational  Educational 
Association  Journal,  10G7,  5(!(5),  25-20.  . * 


PURPOSE 

- The  nuthors  explore  nnd  stress  the  importance 
of  interpersonal  relationships  within  the  school  as 
factors  in  the  chnnge  process.  They  feel  that  the 
roles  of  the  individual  teacher  and  the  faculty 
•peer  group  in  initiating,  nnd  .maintaining  the 
chnnge  process  have  been  largely  neglected  in 
studies  of  plnnned  chnnge  ♦ 

METHOD  i . 

Convinced  that  good  relationships  between  the 
pefcr  group  ns  n whole  nnd  the  rest  of  the  school 
structure'  arc  essential  elements  of  a.  healthy  cli- 
mate for  chnnge  the  author's  support  their  con-  < 
tention  by  reviewing  the  research  completed  in 
this  nrea.  . "• 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  gene.rnlizntions  drawn  from  this  research 
review  include: 

(1)  The  opportunity  for  formal  nnd  informal 
associations  with  .colleagues  encourages 

• • tenchers  to  shnre  their  ideas  about  chnnge 

Teachers  who  serve  oh  committees  to- 
gether or  who  travel  to  school  together  are 
more  likely  to  know  nnd  support  each 
other's’  innovations  tlrnn  teacher's  who  do 
not  hnve  this  kind  of  nssocin’tion  with  their 
fellow  workers.  • ' . 

(2)  Sometimes  the  faculty  is  so  organized  tlrnt 
, it  blocks  the  shnring  and  dissemination  of 

new  , ideas.  New  tenchers  in  a system', 
fresh  from  college  or  ndvnnced  training, 

......... may  a schooteiaagcr-totry 

only  to  be  blocked  by  an  established  cul- 
ture dominnted  by  older  teachers  who  do 
not  welcome  the  suggestions  of  new  *Ve- 
J crrjiits.  Similarly,  negntive  evaluations  ' 
and  lnck  of  support  from  colleagues  mny 
hinder  nny  tencher  from  trying  out  or 
continuing  personal  exyisimcnts. 


(3)  When  teacher's  as  a group  feel  powerless, 
i sol  at  ed  j^^frtmvol  ved , and  dissatisfied  with 
their  roles^  they  are  not  likely  to  i nst ignte 
change. 

(4)  Data  indicates  that  teachers  need  to  feel 
involved  nnd  potent  in  their  organization 
itr  order  to  support  educational  chnnge. 
They  must  know  that  they  have  the  back- 
ing of  their  fellow  teachers  nrrd  their  ad- 
ministrators before  they  are  willing  to 
try  new  ideas. 

(5)  The  authors  feel  that  in  order  to  establish 
a healthy  climate  for  change  we  first  need' 
to  develop  ways  for  individual  teachers 
to  share  new  ideas  with  othei1 2  staff  mem- 
bers nrrd  to  gnift  support  ‘for  worthy  in- . 
novations..  Further,  by  adopting,  new 
administrative  styles  which  decentralize 
decisionmaking,  teachers  can  be  involved 
in  developittg  innovations  and  change. 

(6)  Inservlce  programs  that  go  beyond  the 
- traditional  college  extension  courses  to 

workshops  or  laboratories  which  help 
teachers  perfect  problem-solving  skills  and 
explore  their  interpersonal  processes  are 
particularly  effective  means  af  creating 
climates  for  change.  Such  sessions  may 
focus  on  openness  of" communication,  em- 
phasize sensitivity  to  interpersonal  rela- 
tions factors}  and  analyze  the  field  of 
forces  affecting  efforts  to  chnnge. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

cOnductecTfoCusing'  on 
mental  health  practices,  the' findings  would  prob- 
ably be  similar.  Therefore,  we  might,  generalize 
that  in  order  to  support /research  utilization 
among  mental  health  practitioners  we  must  cre- 
ate a healthy  climate  for  innovation  and -experi- 
meotgtibn.  The  article  indicates  some  of  the 
wjiys  this  can  be  done.  . . 


Rejection  of  Innovation 


, - EXTENSION*  SERVICE 

. V " analysis  and 'suggestions 

^ • * # 

Clark,  J)«vid  L.  The  function  of  the  b.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Stdtc  departments  of  educa-r 
tion  in  the*  dissemination  and  implement  align  of  educational  research.  In  K.  Goldhammer  and 
S.  Elain  (Eds.),  Dissemination  and  implementation : Third  annual  Phi  Delta  kappa  sympos- 
ium on  educational  research.  Bloomington,  In'd.:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  10G2,  pp.  105-127.' 


PURPOSE 

In  tliis  paper,  the  author  advocates  ah  exten- 
sion service  role  for  the  Federal  and  State -Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  insure  the  necessary  changes 
in  our  educyat  tonal  programs  and  systems.  / ' 

“*  t ■'  , 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper' are  based  upon  the 
insights  ai\d  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Clark  compares  the  diffusion  of  innovations 
and  information  in  agriculture  with  that  in  edu- 
cation, pointing  out  that  the  methods  utilized  by 
agricultural  departments  are  clearly . more 
efficient.  ’ 


, * read  and  translated  research  for,  and  (2)  ^ 

the  county,  agent.  whov  in  turn  made  it* 
possible  for  the  farmers  to  understand  its 
significance  for  them.  The  county  agent 
‘Was  encouraged  to  make  use  of  demonstra- 
tion pTojects  to  drive  hoifie  ltie  points. 

2.  Tlie  author  -advocates  «un  extension,  service 
in  education  using  .Federal  funds  ,to  establish 
cooperative  programs  which  could  result  in  a na- 
tionwide network  of  experimentation  and  dem** 
ons(;ration  centers  employing  t.he  best  that  is. 
known  about* the, ways  in  which  change  in  prac- 
tice can  be-  effected. . **The  total  cost  of  such  an- 
educational  ‘ extension  service  would  not  «^be 
great.  If  dne-half  of  i pereent  of  the  to.tal  cost  qf 
education  were  demoted  to  thisyeffort\and  much 

. of  . the  expense  \vouldHbe  met  by  redeploying  ex- 
•»  isting  resources,  the/extension  'sendee  could  be 
initiated  and  moved  ahead^at  a rapid  rate.” 

3.  The  extension  service  is  only. one  way  of, 
taking  into  account  the  passive  or  slighter  resist- 
ant role  of  many  practitioners. 

* % * 

'Comment  by  Reviewpi'*  4 

• An  extension  service  inln^entnl  health  may*be 


(<j)  Years  ago,'  in  agriculture,  the  primary 
vehicle  of  communication^  from  the-  re- 
searcher to  the  practitioner  was  the 
printed  wQrd,  and  the  impact  was  slight 
’ • Education  today  is  still  too  reliant  on  the 

^rijited  word  as  the  maih  communication 
channel.  # * 

(6)  In  agriculture  two  levels  were  interposed;  

between  the  resenfcher  <ind  the  practi-  one  way  of  bridging  the  gap  between  researcher 

tioneri  (1)  The  extension  specialist , who  and  practitioner.  , * 

. v*  • * • 

-w  ’ • c*  « . * < 

f REJECTION  OF  INNOVATION 

*-'  . CASE  STUDY  ^ 


/ 


• 0. 


r£&/  ? asdl BanahiUt  E.  ISncial  d Wnrinns  of  failure  in  innovation. 

196t,  26, 149-156.  . % • • . 


.PURPOSE  ° 

* The  authors  analyze  the  adoption  and  eventual 
•rejection  of  a technological  innovation  in-  a com- 
munity general  hospital  in  order  to  gain^some 
- insights  into  a system’s  rejection  of  a technically 
Sound  and  successful  innovation^  They-  attempt 
to  explain  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  a 
' planned  change. 


METHOD  / 

. This  study  was-  a Jbefoi'e-after*  longitudinal 
investigation  of  the  accompanying  changes  in  the 
attitudes  and  practices  of  nuping  personnel 
when-*  a new  system  of  processing  medications 
was.  introduced  at;  a community.  general  hospi- 
tal. When  the  before- data,  was  collected  none  of 
the  nursing  personnel  nor  medical  staff  had  any 
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knowledge  that  such  a change  was  being 
plannee}.  ^On  a standardized  questionnaire,  r<5- 
spondents  were  asked  to*  evaluate  four  aspects  of 
the  tradition^]  system  jibing  a live-point  scale, 
and  to  answer  nil  open-ended  question  conceVn- 
ing  perceived  problems  with  the  present  situa- 
|ion.  Basically,  the  same  questionnaire  was  used 
in  the  two-data  collections  that  .followed  the  in- 
novation  introduction.  * * * 

The.  two-phase  design  for  the  collection  of 
postdatn  ascertained  information  jnst  after  the 
initial  ioiKand  after  aif  interval  of  time  necessa ry 
for  it  to  become  rontinized.  ’ All  nurses  and  visit- 
ing mnd  house  staff, .doctors  associated  with  the 
adoption  fun  its  were  asked  to  submit  question- 
naires. i.v  \ 

The  attitudes  of  the  nursing  personnel  toward 
the  old  system  werejximparcd  with  those  of  the 
physicians  while  it  was  still  in  use.  The  changes 
* in’  responses  from  time  1 to  time  3,  that  is,  the 
.shifts  in  attitudes  o»  tr  time  after  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system,  wv.rc'nbv  analyzed. 

I 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

% *.  ' *■  0 

1.  Tlie-.basfeline  data  indicated  that  most  per- 

sonnel  were  relntively.satisfied  with  the  then-ex- 
isting medications  system.'-  (THii*suggests  that 
one  of  the  elements  necessary  for  successful 
adoption  of  an  innovation— a perceived  need  for 
* the  change-— was  missing.) 

2.  The  authors  expected  that  with- the  passage 

of  time,  the  positive  ratings, for  the  innovation 
• would  increase  as  the  resistance  to  the  innovation 
declined.  This  did  not,  howeVer,  occur.  When-, 
the /lew  medication  system  was  introduced,  it 
was  initially  judged  to  be  better  than  the  old  ' 
-system  in  two  areas:  Ordering  and  procuring 
medications.  The  innovation  was  judged  less 
effective  than  the  old  system  in  two  related 
areas:  Distribution  and  patient  safety.  The  ini- 
“ M pWsference,  eighfmonths  Inter,  “fb7  the  order 
ing  and  procuring  aspects  of  the  new  system  had" 

% declined  significantly,'  while  there  was  a’  less  no: 
ticeable  decline  in,theothert  wo'nreas:*  ' * * 

3.  Despite  the  technical  success  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, It  ultimately  faijed.  Within  a few  months  of- 

‘ jastallatiofi.  the  system -virtually  reverted  to  the 
process  it  used  some  31(1  years  earlier.  The  nu- 
: thors  off$r  several  suggestions. on  why  the.  inno- 

^yation  failed,  and  why  the.  predicted  pattern  or 
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response  ":is  not  foiind  for  certain  aspects  of  the 
innovation. 

4.  The  ^authors  noted  several  reasons  for  the 
- innovation  rejection;  lack  of  perceived  need  for 
change;  inability  of  the  new  system  to  nitat  per- 
sonnel expectations;  an  cl  hostile  attitudes  toward 
the  change  agents,  the  following  discussion 
points  are  raised  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
adoption  rejection  process  that  occurred. 

.(a)  The  halo  effect.— Much  of.  the  .initial  ap- 
proval of  the  system  as  a whole  may  have 
been  due  to  the  favorable  response  to  one 
! nsPect  of  the  system,  procuring*'  The  fact, 
that- the  new  system  \yas.  not  rejected  out- 
right may  have  been  clue  in  part  to  the 
favorable  response  to. this  aspect' of, it. 

(ft)  J'hc  loss  of  authority.—' The  fact  that,  this 
innovation  disrupted  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  'nursing  unit.  nnd{  resulted  in  ' 
some  loss  of  authority  for  the  hend  nurse 
niny  be  nnother  explanation  for  its  failure. 
The  nuthors  note  that  in  a ^epnrnle  study 
of  the  nurses,  the  hend  nurses  were  found 
to  be  more  chnnge  resistant  than  other 
nui-se  respondents. 

(c)  The  false  positive.- — The  authors  suggest, 
that  the  nurses  . may  have  .-answered  the  . * 
questions  the  why  they  thought,  the  inter- 
' ' < . viewers  would  want,  thereby  crentiiig  n 

« - false  positive.  Member^  of  the  planning 
' group  were  stijl  iiv,  direct;  relations;rwitJh  ' i( 
the 'nursing  personnel  lit  the , collecting 
of  time  2 dntn.  Tjie  'fact  that  the  ratings 
n.t  time  3 declined  after*5  9 months  might 
reflect  that  the  njtrses  no  longer' felt  com- 
pelled .to  nnswer' positively.  , 

'Comment  by  Reviewer  ■ ^ 

* This  study  high  lights  the  importance  of  per-. 
ceived_no>>fl  for  change  Adapting  Individ  ‘ 

ualsv  The  nuthors  mnke  only  passing  mention  of 
the  hostile  attitudes  of  nurses  toward  the  change 
agents.”  This  wiis  nn  innovation  devised  pfi- 
jnarily  by  outsiders,  who  then  attempted  to  im- 
plement it.  Perhaps  if  the  hospitdl  staff  had  been 
involved  in  plnnning  the  change  it  inny  have  ( 
been  successful. . ' 

Tli is  is  basically  a good  study  that-  is  particu- 
larly useful  to  persons  interested  in  innovation  at  ' 
the  agency  level.  r 
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Innovation  Diffusing  t 

' RESEARCH /PRACTITIONER  GAP 
ANALYSIS 

^ Cohen,  Julius.  Factors  of  resistance  to  the  resources* of  the  behavioral  sciences/  Journal  of  Legal 
* •*  Education, '1950,  12, 67-70.  ‘ ' ’*  * 


v 


PURPOSE  ' • , 

. The  **  author  identifies  mid  briefly  discusses 
three  sources, of  resist  mice  to  behavioral  science 
research  that  arc  common  to  practitioners, in  most 
fields. 


METHOD 

The  author  has  based  his  analysis  on  his  own 
knowledge, experiences,  and  observations.  ^ 


* i 

(2)  A feeling  that  behavioral  science  resources 
have  yielded-  findings  that,  are  lunch  too 
unripe  and -.too- tentative  for  reliable,  use 
in  predicting  human  behavior. 

(;i)  A fear  of  inability  to  cope  •with  the  efior* 
nions  .task  of  mastering'  these,  resources 
and. shaping  them  to  his  own  needs'. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  •*  • 

The  three  identified  sources  of  resistance  in 
practitioners  are:  * 

(1)  The  resources  of  the  behavioral  sciences 
have  not  been  aimed  to  answer  specific 
and  practical  problems.  The  concrete- 
ness required*  by  practitioners  is  often 
viewed  as  trivial  by  resea  rebel’s. 


Comment  by  Reviewer  ^ / 

The  sources  of  resistance  to  tosearch  utilization 
ichfiitified  by  the  author  cfertainly  must-be  reck- 
. oned  with  by  mental  health  practitioners.  While 
offers  no  suggestions,  tfic  issues  raised  provide 
impetus  for  thought.  For  example,  to  cope  with  ^ 
practitioner  fears  of  die  complexity  of*  making^ 
research  relevant  tojheir  practice,  inservice  edm 
cation  or  professional  change  agents  might  be*  iiir 
corporated  into  the  system  to  aid  with  the  tians* 
lation  process. 


innovation  diffusion 

SURVEY  , ' 


Coleman,  .T.  S.,  Katz,  E.,  and  Menzcl,  H.  Medical  innovation:  A diffusion  study. 
Bobbs-Merrill,  I960.  ,•  . 


New  York: 


PURPOSE 

This  book  reports  the  introduction  of  n new 
drug,  and  its  acceptance,  through  time,  among 
prescribing  physicians. 


METHOD 

' Most  studies  of  this  kind  of  process  arc  totally 
dependent  oir  subjective  recollection  of  adop- 
tion. This  study  is  based  on  actual  data  (pre- 
scriptions written  by  the  physicians  during  the  16 
months  following  the  introduction  of  the  drug) 
and- the  determination  of  the  effective  social  net- 
works operative  in  terms  of  friendship,  as  well* as 
professional  patterns  of  advice,  consultation,  and 
discussion.  ' j, 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  While  several* channels  of  influence  usually 

preceded  introduction,  of  the  new  drngl  ii.  social 
intermediary - (detail  map.  or  colleague),  rather 
than  impersonal  inedv».  (journals,  house  organs, 
etc.)  was  most  frequently  Indicated  as  the  major 
source  qf  influence.  ■ . 

2.  The  greater  thq  involvement  of  the*  physi- 
cian' in  the  medical  community,  the  more  per- 

. soiial  an'd  professional  ties  lie  had  in  the  complex 
network  and  the  more  deeply  integrated  ,he  was 
in  his  local  medical  comnfunity,  the  greater  the. 
likelihood  of  early  adoption  of  the  pew  drug- 
s'. There  were  two  distinct^  patterns  of  diffu- 
sion: (a)  Cumulative  adoption  by  tlfe,  physicians 
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well  integrated  in  the  medical  connrtunity  resem- 
bled .flic  contagion  process.  (6)  The  constant 
rate  of  adoption  among  those  physicians  less  in- 
tegrated into  the  medical  community  was'jypical 
of  individual  isolated  patterns,'  I f 

4.  The  “contagion”  pattern  of  adoption  varied 

With  the  nature  of  the  social  interaction'/ ^Profes- 
sional' interaction  tended  to  produce  similurityof 
adoption  bcliavior more  quickly  than, (lid  friend- 
ship. The  analysis  of  friendship  intepetion  pat- 
terns, however,  produced  greater  similarity  of 
adoption  behavior  than  rnndpm  pairing  of  physi- 
cians .a  the  community.  j 

5.  Jn' prescribing  new  drills,  the  doctor  must 

cope  with  the  attitudes  of  tho  patient  (as  is  the 
case  with  many  individuals  working  in  related 
health  fields).  ' " 

6.  There  is  too  much  information,  often  spelled 
out  in  too  highly  specialized  idiom  for  practition- 
ers who  are  busy  practicing  to  have  time  to  as- 

: similate  it.  • 

• '7.  Innovators  who  firat.  used  the  drug  seemed 
to  be  conservative  in  the  degree  of  prescription,, 
while  those  who  were  conservative  in  time  of  first, 
use  appear  bolder  in  their  degree  of  prescription. 

8.  Innovators  tended  -'to  be  specialists  rather 
than  general  practitioners.  They  were  not  old, 
but  just  as  likely.to  be  middle  aged  as  young. 

9.  'The  early  users,  including  innovators,  were 
more  likely  to  visit  out-of-town . medical  institu- 
tions than  the  later  ijsers.  Innovators  could  more 
often  i>ame  an , institution  outside’  their  coin- 
munity^  that  the  r looked  to  as  a source  of  medical 
knowledge  than  later  users. 

10.  Inn^vatoris  also  typically  had  a greater 
number  ordtffgjrent  institutions  included  within 
their  hprizonfeither  as  places  of  past  training,  or 
as  parts  of  their  current  attention  span  than  later 
users.. 

■ % 

11.  Early,  users  frequently  attended  meetings 

I 1 * 


of  specially  societies  but  not  general  medical4 
conventions. 

12.  Early  users  were  more  likely  to c subscribe 
to  a large  number  of  medical  journals  than  later 
users.  - 

0 13-  The  innovator  was  more  likcly\to.bc  highly 
interested  in  medicine  as  a science,  and  more 
likely  to  orient  his  work  to  others  within  the  pro- 
fession than  ^to  liis  patients  or  other,  nonmedical 
people  than  later  adopters. 

14.  The  innovator  was  also  more  likely  to 

select  colleagues  as  social  companions'  than  was 
the  noninnovator.  'V  ' 

15.  Sources  of  information  were  as  follows:  57 
percent, of  the  doctors  said  they  first  }carncd  of 
the  drug  from  the  cfctail  man,  18  percent  learned 

• front  direct  mail  from*  drug  houses,  7 percent 
named  a professional  journal,  7 percent  another 
physician.  / 

16.  Almost  90  percent  of  the  doctors  sought  or 
awaited  word  ffom  at  least  one  other  source  be- 
fore first  use,  62  percent  indicated  three  or  more 
sources  of  confirmation. 

17.  Two  communication  channels  were  used 
by  m.osi  physicians  before  adoption.  Informa- 
tion was  most  effectively  carried  through  com- 
mercial channels,  validation  was  most  effectively 
created  through*  professional  channels  and  col- 
leagues. 

18.  Most  doctors  went,  through  the  same  se- 

quence of  channels  of  influence,  but  at  differing 
rates  of  speed.  '' 

Comment  by  Reviewer  ’ 

This  study  of  diffusion,  using  “hard”  behavioral 
^data  concerning  <*isc  of  a new  medical  drug, 
fields  information  about  characteristics  of  early 
and  late  adoptors  and  about,  channels  of  inilh-  . 
cnee.  It  suggests  certain  communication  chan- 
nels and  certain  target,  audiences  as  most  likely  to 
lead  to  adoption  of  an  innovation. 
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Utilization  Conference 

, UTILIZATION  CONFERENCE 

/■  ’ '•  CASE  STUDY  . 

Cooper,  C.  R.,  and  Archambnult,  B.  (Eds.)  Communication,  time  min  at  ion,  and  utilization  of  re- 
search ' information  in  rehabilitation  counseling.  Proceedings  of  a regional  conference,  spoil-  • 
sored  by  (lie  Department  of  Guidance  and  Psychological  Services.  Springfield,  Mass.:  Spring- 
field  College,  1968.  (In  collaboration  with  Rehabilitation  Service  Administration,  Department 
tjf-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Research  grant  No.  RU-2510-G.) 


PURPOSE  v 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  stimulate 
the  interest-  of  .vocational,  rehabilitation  adminis- 
trators and  practitioners  in  the  communication, 
dissemination,  and  utilization  of  1 -.'search  results. 

This  regional  conference,  followed  • a conference 
in  1966  held  by  the  Joint  Liaison  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocal  ional 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor, • 
Educators  on  the  same  subject  at  which'  it  was 
suggested  that  the  problems  associated  with  the 
utilization  of  . ’research  results  be  studied  at  i\^- „ 
gional  conferences.  ' 

METHODS 

The  design  of  the  conference  incorporated  sev- 
eral considerations  aimed  at  maximizing  the 
mcaningf ulncss  of  the  experience  for  participants 
and  securing  long-range  results  from  the  effort. 
The  proceedings  serve  as  a case  study  of  this  ef- 
fort. V 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Holding  the  conference  in  two  parts,  each 
consisting  of  2 days,  and  separated  from  one  an-  . 
other  by  a period  of  3 to  4 months,  provides  a 
more  meaningful  experience  for  participants  than 
holding  a conference  for  4 consecutive  days. 

2.  Providing  the  participants  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  program  for  the  second 

^>art  of  the  conference  increased  their  involve- 
ment with  the  issues  being  considered. 

3.  Providing  the  participants  with  research 
materials  between  the.  first  and  ^the  second  parts 
of  the  conference,  relevant  to  topics  in  which 
they  had  expressed  an  interest,  facilitated  the 
acquisition  and  reading  of  research  by  the  partic- 
ipants, and  increased  their  rcccptivcncss  to  such 
materials  after  Ihe  conference. 

4.  Individuals  are  more  stimulated  to  seek  out  • 


and  to  read  research  reports  if  their  participation 
at  a conference  results  in  their  developing  guide- 
lines to  promote  the  use  of  such  materials  by 
themselves  and  by  their  colleagues  in  their  re- 
spective settings  than  if  they  are  provided  with  a 
relatively  passive  experience. 

'5.  Two  assumptions  were  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  participants  which  the  authors  felt  paid 
'bff: 

(a)  It  was  felt.  that,  the  individuals  invited 
should  be  persons  who  had  established  a 
fairly  effective  and  extensive  horizontal 
and  vertical  conurtunicat ion  network  . 
within  their  respective  settings.  That,  is, 
participants  should  be  opinion  lenders. 

(ft)  It  was  felt  that  individuals  enrolled  in’ 
"graduate  programs  in  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling should  be  included  as  participants 
as  well  ns  individuals  employed  on  the 
counseling  staffs  of  various  State  or  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  agencies. 

6.  A post  conference  followup  which  wpst  con- 
ducted 2 months  after  the  second  part  of^the  Con- 
ference indicated  that  participants  were  favora- 
bly influenced  by  the  conference,  specifically  in 
terms  of  more  interest  in  and  more  reading  of 
research  materials.  Two  State  agencies  reported 
projects  which  they  had  initiated  or  hoped  to  ini- 
tiate as  a result  of  the  conference : 

(a)  One  agency  started  a program  wherein 
staff  members  are  regularly  selected  to 
present  research  in  meetings  of  agency 
staff  twice  a month.  Specific  research  is 
alternatively  assigned,  chosen,  or  selected 
independently  by  the  presenting  person. 
A fourth  part  consists  of  communicating, 
to  the  rest  of  the  staff,  selected  experiences 
‘ and  how  various  presentatipns  and/or  psy- 
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. cfiological  positions  relate  to  their  expert- 
cnees. 

(b)  Another  agency  has  established  a team  of 
interested  counselors  which  is  to  review 
certain  journals,  etc.,  for  research  relevant 
to  the  work  of  the  agency.  The  more  in- 
teresting items  will  be  listed  by  summary 
a,,d  source  in  a listing  made  up  every  2 
months.  In  addition,  they  plan  to  list  at. 
least  two  research  findings  in  summary,* 
form.  ’ A smaller  group  will  work  witl( 
the  district,  supervisor  to  see  what,  ideas1 
might  be  implemented. 


Comment  by  Reviewer  > 

Although  the  followup  data  is  rather  weak  and 
loss  than  conclusive,  this  conference  presents 
some meaningful  suggestions  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  con  fe  re  1 ft  os  for  participants.  Al- 
though not  stressed  by  thc'nuthors,  it  is  interest^ 
inf?  to  note  that  the  number  of  participants  was 
not  very  large  (32) ; this  may  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  effort.  The  two  examples  of 
post  conference  agency  programs  serve  as  specific 
ideas  of  how  an  agency\  might,  go  about  ini- 
proving  its  “research  inindedness.” 
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0 ' . . GOVERNMENTAL  CHANGE 

ANALYSIS  “ T “ 


PURPOSE 

This  paper  analyzes  the  mechanism  of-  change 
within  the  context  of  a political  setting.  The 
author. prepared  the  material  from  his  vantage 
point  as  deputy  mayor-city  administrator,  New 
York  City / '■  ' 

METHOD 

The  concepts  are  formulated  partially  on  the 
basis  of  the  literature  but  principally  on  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Costello’s  personal  involvement  in  munici- 
pal government. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Organizational  change  is  classified  as  either 

input  or  output.  Examples  of  input:  Changes  in 
leadership,  in  structure,  in  process  (technical  and 
soml),  in  resources  (fiscal*  human,  physical). 
Examples  of  output:  Changed  goals,  greater 
effectiveness  in  achieving  goals,  more  efficiency, 
better  morale,  ‘changed  relationships  with  the 
market  (or,  in  the  case  of  _u  governmental  unit, 
the  service  base) . ’ * • * ' . 

2.  There  are  significant  management  differ- 
ences between  the- public  and  private  sectors 
which  are  relevant  to  the  subject  of  change? 

(a)  Periodic  .changes  in  top  leadership  are 
more  drastic  and  far  reaching  in  tl\e  pub- 
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he  sector  than  the  private.  (Soniefimes 
this  accelerates  change,  sometimes  it  delays 
>*•) 

(b)  The  products  of  public  agencies  (sendees) 
are  more  difficult  to  quantify  than  the 
prothiCts  of  private  enterprise. 

(e)  The  constituency  of  a government  agency 
. is  extremely  heterogeneous;  this  tends  to 
delay  the  change  process  and  dilute  change 
decisions  into  compromise. 

. (d)  Change  in  the  public  sector  hits  higher 
visibility  (hence  it  is  riskier)  than  in  the* 
private  sector.  . . .... 

(e)  Public  agencies  have  less  freedom  to  make, 
their  own  decisions  than  do  private  or- 
ganizations. 

(/)  Because  of  the  political  realities,  changes 
in  public  organizations  tend  to  be  those 
with  immediate  and  politically  visible  ef- 
fects; these  tend  to  be  relatively  super- 
ficial changes.  ' . 

(ff)  Within  a goveWn&it  unit,  vested  inter- 
ests  quickly  build  up  around  existing  pro- 
grams and  thus  the  range  of  change  de-* 
cisions  is  narrowed. 

3.  The  following  types  of  changes  are  cited  bv 
the  author: 
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(a)  Planned  changes — exemplified  in  reorgani- 
zation of  governmental  structure. 

( b ) .'I  confluence  of  force. — the  school  decen- 
tralization in  New  York  City. 

(c)  Event-dominated  change — the  changes  in 

the  city’s  relationship  to  its  employees 
which  emerged  from  the  New  York  sanita- 
tion strike. ' '•.«,• 

(d)  Accidental  , innovation — the  fortuitous 

modifications  of  an  air  pollution  control 
law. 

-(c)  External  intervention — Federal  law  and. 


Federal  money  (as  in  the  model  cities 
program).  . . 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  detailed  case  material  with  wh\eh  this 
paper  is  embellished  has  not  been  summarized 
here,  since  it  is  of  interest  primarily  to,  the  stn- 
dent  of  public  administration.  Of  broader  inter- 
est is  the  author’s  hardheadedness  vis-a-vis  the 
political  dimension  of  change.  Since  virtually  a)J 
mental  health  programs  are  subject,  to  .this  di- 
mension, these  comments  are  highly  relevant. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 


Costello,  T.  W.,  and  Zalkind,  S.  S.  (Eds.) 
Prentice-Hall,  1963. 


Psychology  in  administration.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 


PURPOSE 

This  book  presents  an  application  of  psycho- 
logical theory  and  principles  to  the  business  ad- 
ministration setting  and  the  problem  of  under- 
standing and  facilitating  organizational  change. 
Only  those  .parts  of  the  book  dealing  with  change 
are  summarized. 

METHOD  • 

The  concepts  in  this  text  are  based  on  a review 

of  research  from  various  subfields  of  psychology. 

- / 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  following  forces,  operate  against  a ready 
response  of  an  organization  to  . the  need  for 
changes : 

. (a)  Those  in  the  organization  who  .are  high 
enough  to  initiate  change  are  the  ones  who 
have  benefited  most  from  tlie  extant  order; 
thus  they  may  be  reluctant  to  change 
what  has  worked  well  for  them.  r 
(b)  The  group  in  charge  is  likely  to  be  an 
older  group  with  firmly  established  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing  business. 

(e)  In  the  change  profess  the.  hazards  may 
appear  early,  the  rewards  late,  perhaps 
even  after  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  hier- 
archy are  gone. 
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(d)  Those  men  immediately  below  the  top  may 
oppose  change.  If  they  do,  they  may  dis- 
tort data  reaching  the  top.  Their  resis- 
tance may  stem  from  these  reasons: 

(1)  They  may  identify  with  a particular 
function  rather  than  with  the  or- 
ganization as  a whole. 

(2)  Their  role 'and- status  relationships  in 
the  group  may  be  carefully  worked 
out  and  they  may  be  threatened  by 
possible  disruption. 

(3)  The  change  might  eliminate  systems 
they  have  established. 

- 2.  In  business  organizations  there  might  be 
readier  response  to  the  need  for  change  if  older 
managers  were  eased  into  consultative  roles  ami 
younger  managers  given  increased  responsibility 
for  decisionmaking;  if  creative  staff  were  gh'en 
the  sole  job  of  developing  innovative  plans  antkif 
high  need  achievement  were  used  as  a basis  fbr 
selecting  entrepreneurs. 

3.  In  considering  whether  to  change,  three 
interacting  and  interdependent  forms  of  change 
must  be  "analyzed:,  (a)  The  decision  to  change 
can  set  new  overall  organizational  objectives; 
(b)  the  decision  to  change  can  prescribe  changes 
in  the  organization  itself,  in  its  size,  its  structure, 
or  its  processes;  ( o ) the  change  decision  may  in- 
volve changing  significant  personnel.  t 
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4.  The  Administrator  as  • a Reinforcement  * 
Agent. — In  his  rote  sis  a change  agent,  the  admin- 
istrator is  rc  manager  of  reinforcement.  lie  must 
place  emphasis  on  intrinsic  reinforcements  such 
as  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 

• , . » 

(а)  Positive  reinforcement  of  correct  responses 
is  essentinl.  Not  only  must  the  reinforce- 
ment be  appropriate,  but  the  timing  nnd 
the  scheduling  of  reinforcement  is  critical. 
A variable  reinforcement  schedule  relnted 
to  a man’s  activity  rather  than  to  the  calen- 
dar would  seem  appropriate.  Reinforce- 
ment should  be.  seen  as  linked  to  desired 
performance  of  change. 

(б)  Punishment,  per  se,  will  not  .work  in  ef- 
fecting clinnge.  It  has  the  following  pos- ' 
sible  effects:  (1)  Increasing  the  occurrence 
of  undesired  behavior,'  (2)  causing  nnde- 

. sired’  behavior  to  Inst  longer,  (3)  having 
a short-lived  deterrent  effect,  (4)  causing 
the  individual  to  vary  his  behnvior  but 
not  to  control  the  direction  of  the  variabil- 
ity, .(5)  nrousing  negative  feelings  that 
lend  to  less  desired  behnvior,  i|rid  (6)  pos- 
sibly improving  behnvior  by  providing 
negative  feedbnek.  . 

• * *# 

5.  The  following  factors  facilitate  learning : 

(a)  Knowledge  of  results. 

(h)  Motivation.— The  intention  to  learn. 

(«?)  Set. — A specific  set  as  to  wlint  is  to  be 
learned  that,  will  aid  learning. 

(d)  Attitudes. — Material  consistent  with  one’s 
attitudes  will  be  learned  mdre  rendily. 

(e)  Transfer  of  training. — New  procedures, 
etc.,' will  be  learned  more  rendily  if  they 
have  similar  components  to  already- 
learned  techniques. 

(/)  Repetition  with  reinforcement. 

\g)  Distributed  prabtice  will  help  .in  learning 
complex  tasks  after  an  initial . period  of 
mass  prac  tice. 

(h)  Active  practice. — Lenming  by  doing  is  an 
often  violated ' principle.  Active  involve- 
ment is  always  to  be  preferred, to  passive 
listening  or  watching. 

(»)'  Organization. — The  better  organized  the 
material,  the  more  meaningful  it  is,  the 
\ more  quickly  it  will  be  learned. 
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6.  Two  factors  related  to  attitudes  causing  re- 
sistance to  change  which  must  lie  dealt  with  if 
chniige  is  to  be  successful  are:  (a)  Training  for 
change  disrupts  the  regular  work  of  the  individ- 
ual and  may  cause  him  to  fall  behind  and  to  lose 
the  satisfaction  of  getting  the  job  done;  and  (b) 
change  may  be  seen  as  a move  to  a more  effi-. 
cient,  less  personal  activity  that  will  disrupt  the 
social  adjustment  the  individual  has  made. 

7.  In  considering  attitude  change,  the  basic 
premise  is:  for  attitude  change  to  occur,  need  to 
clinnge  must,  be  aroused.  This  premise  can  be 
applied  ns  follows: 

• . * 

(a)  Adjustive  or  utilitarian  /.attitudes. — The 
administrator  must  lead  the  subordinate 
into  dissatisfaction  with  the  subordinate’s 

• own  current  attitude.  His  attitudes  begin 
to  shift  only  if  alternative  nttitudes  can  be 
seen  - by  hi  m as  .moving,  toward  an  objec- 
tive that  he  nccepts.  ^ 

(b)  Ego-defensive  attitudes— These  are  the 
more  difficult  attitudes  to  change.  Giving 
new  information  and  threatening  may  only 
stiffen  resistance.  With  these  attitudes  the 
administrator  must  recognize  the  time- 
honored  concept  of  'face-saving.  The  em- 
ployee must  not  feel  that  an  attempt  to 
change  his  attitude  is  a personal  attack  on 
him.  Emotional  catharsis-  or  letting  o 
stelim,  permissive  group  meetings,  or  let- 
ting people  air  their  objections,  etc.,  may 
help  in  • overcoming  resistance  based  on 
ego-defensiveness. 

(c) , Value  expressive  attitudes. — These' might 

most  appropriately  be  aroused  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. Doing  the  best  job  possible 

*>  might  become  a superordinate  goal. 

(d)  Knowledge  serving  attitudes. — If  there  is 
'an  ambiguous  situation,  the  need  for 

knowledge  may  help  change  nttitudes. 

. Under  these  conditions,  providing  in- 
formation .will  be  helpful.. 

•y'iV 

8.  There  are  various  conditions  facilitating,  at- 
titude change : . 

(a)  Role  playing,  V»r  the  actual  provision  of  a 
new  role-  for\v  an  individual  which  he 
chooses  to  accept  may  effectively  change 
nttitudes.  . ' - 
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( b ) Interpersonal  pressure  is  the  time-honored 

approach  of  getting  a person  into  a situa- 
tion where  others  can  influence  liiYn.  This 
has  experimental  evidence  as  well  as  tra- 
dition to  support  it.  * |" 

( c ) There  is  much  evidence  .suggesting  that 
behavior  jceUpired  of  an  individnaf  can  be 

>'  a prelude  u>  attitude  change.  The  com-, 
mon  ew  that  we  cannot  legislate  attitudes 
is  both  incomplete  aiid  incorrect 

( d ) Information,  particularly  information  that 
is  credible,  that  is  relevant  to  an  individ- 
ual’s needs,  that  comes  from  a high-status 
person,  to  people  who  are  willing  to  ex-  . 

r"  pose  themselves  to  the  information,  may 
help  in  changing  attitudes. 

- (e)  Situational  changes,  such  as  in  record- 

keeping, may  help  effect  a change. 

. (/)  Participation  often  operates  to  influence 
behavior  as  well  as  attitudes. 

9.  In  summarizing  research  on  dissonance 
theory,  the  following  guidelines  for  a.dministra- . 
tors 'emerged : 

(a)  The  administrator'  should  recognize  dif- 
ferent functions  or  attitudes  and  know 
that  an  individual  mufet  feel  a need  to 

■ change.  ? - 

(b)  The  need  to  change  must  be  aroused. 
Other  needs,  irrelevant,  are  often  induced ' 
by  special  reward  systems. 

(c)  Values  important  to  the  person  should  be 
aroused.  •. 

(d)  Feelings  of  threat  should  Qot  be  aroused. 

(e)  Individuals  or  groups  shoulcTbe^givep  a 
special  role  leading  to  behavior  arousing 
feelings  of  dissonance  and  leading  to  at- 

• titude change. 

(/)  The  groups  should  be  bsed  as  a source  of 
support  for  attitude  change. 

(g)  An  expression  of  commitment  to  change 
behavior  should  be  mhde.  The  person 
should  make  some  effort. 

(h)  The  feeling  of  choice  for  the  individual 
■"  should  be  maximized. 

• (i)  The  useful  limits  of  information  .should 

be  recognized: 

(j)  Don’t  be  surprised  by  individual  dif- 
ferences. • V 
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(A-)  Don’t  be  sqjpriscd  if  after  all  this,  at- 
; titmlcs  still  don’t  change  much. 

10.  There  are  three  main  organized  attitude 
change  procedures  used  in,  inTfifstry:  (a)  Man- 
agement development,  (6)  human  relations 
programs,  and . (c)  participation  methods.'  A 
favorable  attitude  toward*  one’s  administrative 
responsibilities  is  a necessary  prerequisite  for 
management  development.'!  The  emphasis  on  the 
validity  of  human  relations  training  is^  prob- 
lematic. The  feedback  system,'  based  on  orderly 
collection  of  information,'  feeding  it  back  to  the 
system,  iisingl  it  ..in  making  adjustments  may  be 
more  effective.’  With  participative  methods,  it. 
is  iin])ortant  that  the  individual  come  to  a de- 
cision, even  if  it  is  not  publicly  stated.. 

11.  In  problem  solving,  which  is.  often  an  es- 
sential part  of  change,  the  aspects' in  tlie' envi- 
ronment relevant  to  success  are : 

(a)  Access  to  necessary  information. 

(b)  Timcrlfree  from  the  pressures  of' routine. 

(c)  A system  of  rewards  or  sanctions'  that 
mo/ivate.  problem-solving  efforts. . 

( d ) Stimulation  from  interaction  with  other 
professions.  • 

, (c)  .An'  atmosphere  free  from  rigidity  or 

threat. 

12.  Since  many  people  prefer  routine  over  * 
problem-solving  activity,  perhaps  special  prob- 
lem-solving activities  should  be  assignee 

13.  Two  main  barriers  to  effective  ^problem 

solving  are  the  wrong  set  and  inadequate'  or  im- 
properly used  information;  In  training  or  pre- 
paring people  for  problem  solving,  there  are  four 
stages.  * » " ’ 

(a)  Increasing  trainee’s  technical ' competence. 

(b)  Providing  orientation  and  processes  of 

problem  solving.  - . 

(c)  Providing  practice. 

( d ) Maintaining  a*  training  attitude,  an  e$tlu- 

atiye  attitude  toward  subsequent  experi- 
ences. ■ •>  r 

« 

14.  In  a concluding  statement  on  the  problem- 
solving .characteristic  of  an  organization  it  is  said, 
“The  point  for  us  to  consider  is  that  an 'organiza- 
tion’s problem-solving  system  is  more  likely  to  be 
geared  for  past  problems  than  for  current  or 
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future  ones.  The  challenge  is  to  examine  and  ..  Comnfent  by  Reviewer  » 

modify  conceptual  schema,  types  of  information  the  emphasis  on  having  change  experts  be 

. aviu,ftb,e>  a»d  assignments  made  in  the  light  of  knowledgeable  of  learning,  attitude  and  problem- 

current  and  future  conditions  in  order  to  mini-  .solving  research  reinforces  the  concept  that  spe- 

mize  any  dysfunctional  carryover  from  the  organ-  /cially  trained  and  educated  change  agents  are- 

ization’s  past.”  " • , ' / needed. 

••  • • / ^ • - 

l % 

j ■ ' 

. RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
* , ANALYSIS  > 

Criswell,  Joan  H.  Research  utilization  in  poverty  situations.  Rehabilitation  Record , March-Aoril 
1969,  7-11.  • • . v 


• ; ^ PURPOSE 

^ j " This  paper,  originally  presented  at  a research 
j utilization  conference  on  rehabilitation  m poverty 

, ,’|  • settings,  explores  ways  in"  which  the  techniques 

i and  approaches  of  vocational  rehabilitation  ^de- 

; veloped  through  research  and  demonstration 

* projects  can  be  applied  to  persons  living  in  pov- 

- - ' erty.  * * 

1 METHOD 

j The  material  is,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  from 
. . | Dr.  Criswell’s  experience  as  chief  of  the  Rehabili- 

■ tation  Research  Branch,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  • 

” Service. 

• , , . c 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  author  identifies  the  research  confer- 
o ence  (such  as  the  one  in  which  this  paper  was 

presented)  as  an  effective  utilization  technique 
• • which  “most  typically  occurs  when  one  or  more 

projects  have  cojhe  up  with  enough  promising; 
findings  so  that  the  time  seems  ripe  to  take  stock 
of  what  is  known,  acquaint  the  consumer  with 


what  is  now  ready  for  application,  and  point  the 
way  to  gap-closing  or  consumer  involvement  re- 
search projects”  (p.  7). 

2.  A number  of  vocational  rehabilitation  proj- 

ects have  been  ’ concerned  with  dependency  be- 
havior and  have  generated  approaches  applicable 
tp.  poverty.  For  example,  the.  paraprofessional 
rehabilitation  aide  was  a forerunner  of  the  “New 
Careers”  concept.  . .. 

3.  A new  trend  is  identified:  greater  freedom 
and  creativity  among  experimental  subjects — 
“Subject  Power.”  It  is  pointed  out  that  .when 
potential  recipients  of  a service  take  part  in  the 
planning  of  a demonstration  project  and  help  to 
carry  it  out,  the  result  is  virtually  “instant”  utili- 
zation. This  type  of  self-directed  activity  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  demonstration  projects 
among  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  suggests  an  interesting  extension  of  the 
idea  of  having  practitioners  take  part  in  planning 
research:  have 'the  practitioner’s  clients— the  ul- 
timate consumer — also  share  in  the  planning. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 

, CASE  STUDY 

Croker,  George  W.  Some  principles  regarding  the  utilization  of  social  science  research  within ^ the 
! military.  In  Case  studies  .in  bringing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of 
behavioral  science , vol.  1.  Stanford,  Calif. : Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford 
University,  1961,  pp.  112-125.  . * \ 


PURPOSE  • change.  This  is  particularly  appropriate  because 

^ The  author  undertakes  to  use  the  Air  Force  as  he  examines  certain  aspects  of  Air  Force  activity 

a laboratory  in ^ which  to  examine  the  process  of.  during  a period  in  which  it  was  undergoing  far- 
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/ reaching  changes  and  in  which  it  utilized  social 
sciencA  research.  Drawing  from  his  experience 
i in  a military  setting,  lfe  proposes  to  develop  some 
: principles  that  govern  the  utilization  process — if 

■ not  social  change  itself. 

METHOD 

i » The  paper  consists  of  discussion  and  analysis  of 

: four  research  projects  conducted  between  1049 

| and  1954  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Air  Force’s 
j social  science  research  agency.  On  the  basis  of 

| this  discussion,-  some  generalizations  are  ^made 
concerning  the  problem0  of  utilization  of  social 
j science  research  within  a njilitary  setting. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  the  social  sciences,  utilization  of  research 
is  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  the  research 
itself.  It  must  begin  whfcn  the  research  begins, 
; run  concurrently  with  it,  and  extend  beyond  it. 

It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  or  treated  pas- 
J sively.  c 

' 2.  Effective  utilization  depends  on  recognition 

’ of  the  total  situation  that  can  affect  or  be  affected 
j-  by  the  results  of  the  reseaixsh.  1 

j 3.  Effective  utilization  of'  social  science  re- 

j search  which  is  designed  to  aid  top  policymakers 

j must  take  into  consideration  the  unitary  nature  of 

; the  total  process  of  national  security  preparation. 

\ f • 


(Note. — This  implication  relevant  to  military 
setting  only.)  ~ » 

4.  Effective  utilization  of  social  science  re- 
search is  often  handicapped  by  the  practitioner's 
failure  to  understand  its  nature;  that,  is,  he  as- 
sumes that  social  science,  is  less  precise  and  less 
reliable  than  the  physical  sciences — which  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  fallacious  reasoning. 

5.  Utilization  seldom  works  on  a “shot-in-the- 

arin”  principle.  A decision  by  a policymaker 
seldom  if  ever  in  itself  accomplishes  change. 
Positivc'and  continued  effort  must  be?exerted  to 
accomplish  the,  changes  that  research  indicates 
are  desirable.  N 

6.  In  the  Air  Force  setting,  the  linkage  should 
be  provided  by  the  use  of  officers  serving  as  quasi- 
social engineers  rather  than  by  use  of  trained  so- 
cial science  research  personnel  for  such  a purpose 
because:  (rt)  It 'takes  less  time  and  effort  to  “re- 
tool” the  officer  than  to  indoctrinate  the  social 
scientist  with  the  complexitiesmf  the  Air  Force; 
and  (6)  the  officer  exerts  a' symbolic  “plus”  for 
utilization,  since  he  is  already  a member  of  the 
“in”  group.  (Note.— this  implication  is  relevant 
beyond  the  military  setting.) 

t ' *' 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  case  material  is  unusually  rich  and  full. 


INNOVATION  DIFFUSION 
CASE  STUDY  * 

Dnhling,  Randall  L.  Shannon’s  information  theory:  The  spread  of  an  idea.  In  Studies  of  innova- 
tion and  of  communication  to  the  public.  Studies  in  the  utilisation  of  behavioral  science , vol. 

2.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1962,  pp.  x 
117-140. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  find  out  how- 
scientific  ideas  come  into  use  and  the  way  in 

which  they  spread. 

\ 

METHOD 

Thet_  new  idea  which  was  the  basis  for  this 
studyJwas  DyCltnrdeTB^ Shannon’s  mathematical 
theory  of  communication,  which  was  first  set 
forth  in  two  articles  which*  appeared  in  the  “Bell 
System  Technical,  Journal”  in  July  and  October 
of  1948.  Dahling  charted  the  dissemination  of 


this  idea  through  other  professional  journals  be- 
tween 1949  and  1955.  The  disciplines  through 
which  the  idea  spread  included  computer,  elec- 
tronics, psychiatry,  psychology,  engineering,  ed- 
ucational' psychology,  biology,  physiology,  radar, 
linguistics,  biosociology,  library  wrork,  Optics,  ed-  ^ 
ucatiOn,  statistics,  social  science,  and  journalism 
(in  the  order  enumerated).  < 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

„1.  An  idea  is  often  drawn  from'  a flnrry  of  cur- 
rent related  activity,  and,  ns  it  develops,  gains 
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impetus  auu)  speed  of  adoption  from,  the  same 
surrounding  activity  that  gave  rise  to  it. 

.2.  The  development  and  adoption  of  an  idea  is 
speeded  by  a clearly  nppnrent  need  for  the 
idea.  ' ' % 

.1.  The  idea  spreads  fastest  in  the  discipline  in 
which  it  develops  because:  (a)  Related  work 
going  bn  in  the  discipline  presents  a more  favor- 
able condition  for  the  spread,  (6)  authority  of 
the  source  of  the  idea  is  recognized  and  accepted^ 
and  ( c ) vocabulary  and  methods  are  familiar. 

4:  An  idea  spreads  more  rapidly  from  one  dis- 
cipline to  another  when  it  clearly  deals  with  mat- 
ters of  common  interest. 


\ 


5.  An  idea  spreads  more  rapidly  when  it  is  in  a 
languagc.common  to  more  Ilian  one  discipline. 

G.  Ait  idea  spreads  to  other  disciplines  in  pro- 
portion to  its  congeniality  with  their  methods. 

7.  An  idea  spreads  to  other  disciplines  in  ‘pro-, 
portion  to  its  analogic  and  suggestive  value. 

8.  An  idea  often  gives  rise  to  research  and 
study  centers,  which  stimulate  and  shape  its  de- 
velopment; 

9.  The  spread  of  a scientific  idea  via  the*  popu- 
lar mass  media  is  limited. 

Comment  l>y  Reviewer 
A limited  study  but  a lucid  one. 


CHANGE  PROCESS 
* REVIEW 

David,  Paul  T.'  Analytical  approaches  to  the  study  of  change.  Public  Administration  Review , 
. September  19G6, 2G,  1G0. 


PURPOSE 

To  present  ideas  on  the  processes  of  change 
and,  specifically,-  the  changing  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  environment. 

METHOD  * \ . 

The  ideas  presented  in  the  article  were  devel- 
oped from  a seminar  course  on  the  processes  of 
change. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Three  basic’  assumptions  provided  the 
framework  for  further  development  of  ideas. 
They  were: 

(®)  The  more  important  problems  of  govern- 
ment and' public  policy  are  typically  the? 
product  of  processes  >f  change. 

(J)  The  major  processes  of  contemporary 
changetare  relative];,-  few  in  number;  and 
that  each  has  characteristics  giving  it 
identity  and  a degree  of  autonomy,  despite 
the  complexity  r»f  the  interaction  among 
the  processes  and  the  resulting  appearance 
of  overlap  and  confusion. 

(c)  It:  is  both  possible  and  important  to  dis- 
entangle the  major  processes  for  separate 
• study.  , 
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- 2.  A taxonomy  of  change  processes  evolved. 
Change  processes  include:  (a)  growth  processes 
and  their  concomitants;  (&)  innovative  processes 
of  science,  technology,  and  invention;  (c)  ideo- 
logical processes,  belief  systems  and  their  impact; 

(rf)  conflict  processes — mass  conflict,  revolution, 
and  war;  (e)  communicative  and  learning  proc- 
®ssesi  (/)  predictive  and  policy  processes;  and 
( 9 ) leadership  and  control  processes. 

All  of  the  processes  are  clearly  involved  in  a 
complex  interaction  with  each  other,  but  each  has 
a separate  identity.  The  first  four  processes  are 
producers  of  change  (desired  or  not)-.  They 
may  be  influenced,  controlled,  directed,  or  con- 
ceivably stopped  completely  in  some  circum- 
stances, but  to  the  extent  that  they  operate, 
change  will  occur.  The  final  three  processes  are 
preventors  of  change,  channelers  of  change,  or 
restrictors  of  change.  The  remainder  of  the  arti- . 
cle  is  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  organization 
of  instructional  units  utilized  in  the  seminar  and 
a discussion  of  the  importance  of  structure  in 
learning. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

If  one  is  interested  in  conducting  a semid^r  on 
the  process  and  theory  of  change,  this  article  may 
be  of  value,  as  it  provides  suggestions  for  struc-  a 
turing  and  reading.  ° ° 
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Mental  Hospital  Innovation  f 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 

ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Dexter,  Lewis  A.  On  the  use  and  abuse  of  social 
Scientist,  1905, 9(3),  25-29. 

• n • 

PURPOSE 

The  anthoB>v»f,.rns  the  practitioner  of  the  pos- 
sible dangers  confronting  the  user  of  social  sci-  , 
ehce  research. 

i 

METHOD 

The'p^per,  originally  presented  to  a group  of 
psychiatric  social  workers,  iflgflevclopcd  .around 
three  themes:  (1)  Dangers  facing  users  of  social 
science^  research,  (2)  the  sociology  of  occupa- 
tions pr  professions  as  a potentially'  useful  re- 
search area  for  psychiatric  social  workers,  and  , 
(3)  the  relevance  of  political  theory  for  increas- 
ing awareness  of  one’s  function  and  role*  The 
analysis  is  based  on  the  author’s  knowledge  and 
experiences.  ' v r 

FINDINGS  AND,  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Experts  generally  tend  to  assume  that  the 
purposes  of  those  whom  they  advise  are  the  same 
as  their  own.  This  frequently  is  not  true. 

2.  There  is  a tendency  for  practitioners  to  be- 

come followers  of  intellectual  fads  and  fashions. 
Often^  only  a fragmentary  part  of  a given*  social 
science  is  in  vogue  for  study;  therefore,  the  prac- 
titioner is  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  Weremphasis 
on  that  one  aspect.  , 


science  by  practitioners.  “American  Behavioral 


3.  There  is  a tendency  for  practitioners  to 
make  use' of  research  findings'  ns -universal  -an- 
swers. There  are  very  fews  universal  answerer 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  social  practice  is  to 
discover  better  techniques  for  overcoming  the 
tendency  in  human  beings  to  find  what  they  are 
looking;  for. 

4.  The  author  suggests  that  in  the  face  of  our 
tendencies  to  follow  fashion,  many  relevant  ideas 
and  approaches  of  considerable  pertinence  are 
overlooked  or  unknown  because  they  are  not 
fnshionnble.  The  sociology  of  occupations  or 
professions  is  one  such  area.  The  author  advo- 
cates the  use, .of  research  findings  from  this,  area 
by  psychiatric  social  workers* 

5!  The  field  of  political  philosophy  has  fallen 
out-of  fashion,  so  practitioners  are  hardly  aware 
of  its  tremendous  relevance  to  their  decisions,  ac- 
tions, and  policy  problems.  The  author  asserts 
that,  political  theory  is  probably  tVie  most  relevant 
skill  fdr  increasing  awareness  about  one’s  func- 
tion  and  role. 

Comment  byj^feviewer 

The  value  in  this  article  lies  in  the  warnings 
Dexter  makes  concerning  the  dangers  in  practi- 
tioners using  social  science  research  findings. 


MENTAL  HOSPITAL  INNOVATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Dykens,  J.  W.,  Hyde,  R.  IV.,  Orzack,  L.  H.,  and  York,  R.  H.  Strategies  of  mental  hospital  change. 
Boston : Commonwealth  6f  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Mental  Health,  1964. 


PURPOSE 

This  study  describes  and  'analyzes  the  process 
of  innovation  in  the  Northampton  mental  hospi- 
tal in  Massachusetts,  from  1960  to  1963.  The 
goal  of  this  study  was  to  find  answers  to  a variety 
of  questions : Should  change  come  slowly,  with 
maximum  consensus  of  hospital  people,  or  ra- 
pidly with  less  consensus?  What  are  the  steps  in 
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the  change  process?  Among  them,  which  steps 
are  more'  important  for  successful  change  efforts, 
and  whiohi  are  less  important?  What  are  the 
sociological  processes  involved  in  mental  hospital 
change?  What  are  the  individual,  and  personal 
processes  related  to  institution  change?  What  is 
the  effeci  on  staff  and  patients  of  the  hospital’s 
relationship  to  the  community  ? 
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METHOD 


A questionnaire  designed  to  test  staff  morale  in 
relation  to  community  involvement,  was  • circu- 
lated in  1961.  The  sample  population  included 
all  medical;  social  service,  and  occupational  ther- 
apy members  of  the  staff,  and  those  nursing  serv- 
ice personnel  wprking  in  the  admissions  and  con- 
tinued-treatment buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire,  the  project 
was  .devoted  to  developing  ’ a variety  of  pro- 
grams. At  the  termination  of  the  project  64  pro- 
grams were  enumerated  in  which  the  project  had 
participated  in  some  substantial  degree.  They  in- 
cluded xresearch;  new  patient  services;  augmenta- 
„tiil  of  ' existing  patient' services;  volunteer  ac- 
quisition and  supervision ; recruitment  other  than 
, .volunteers;  education  of  outside  students  and 
citizens ; in  service  education ; augmentation  of  in- 
tefnal  communication,  planning  and  interdepart- 
mental relationships;  and  community  relations. 

A major  goal  of  these  programs  was  the 
strengthening  of  hospital-community  relations. 
Visits  .were  exchanged  in  one  program  with  col- 
leges and  the  university,  and  student  volunteers 
were  recruited. 

To  add  breadth  to  the  project,  it  was  compared 
" with  nine  other  hospital  improvement  projects. 

FINDINGS  AND-  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  TlVp  assumption  that  the  morale  of  a hospi- 
tal staff  is  related  to  frequency  and  type  of  inter- 

-action  the  staff  has  with  members  of  tjie  commu- 
• nity  outside  the  hospital  was  supported  in  part  by 
this  initial  investigation. 

2.  Decisionmaking  at  the  hospital  featured 
informality.  . Change  in  such  a setting  should 

. occur,  through  informal  channels  when  those  in- 
formal channels  characterize  the  usual  course  of 
events  in  the  hospital,  and  when  the  value  system 
of  the,  hospital  staff  does  not  sanction  more  di- 
rected and  time  limited  attempts  to  induce 
change  rapidly.  Jh.- 

3.  An  acceptance  of  informality  ^md  gradual- 
ness does  have  some  drawbacks:  (a)  A system  of 
informal  exchanges  among  staff  is  probably  by 
itself  unlikely  in  any  systematic  and  urgent  way 
either  to  generate  change  or  to  compel  interest  in 
change  iii  current  programing;  (6)  informality  in. 
exchange  relationships  among  staff  and  between 
institutions,  such  as  a hospital  and  a university,  is 
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not  by  itself  likely  td  encourage  creativity  in 
thinking  about,  or  working  toward,  long-range, 
complex-  and  demanding  goals.  Informality, 
would  seem  to  lie  adaptive  rather  than 
stimulating.  , 

4.  Careful  studfSs  of  morale  and  turnover 

showed  that  morale  was  high  and  turnover  of 
personnel  wits  low.  ..  . \ , 

5.  State  hospitals  probably  have  resources  of 
which  they  are  unaware:  the  psychologist  may 
have  a good  new  thought  about  ward  manage* 

• ment,  thevsocyd  worker  may  have  a new  under- 

- standing,  about  a patient.VTamily  which  could' 
help  the  psychiatrist  create'  a new.  total  plan -for. 
his  work  with  the  patient.  Each  treatment  team 
member  might  profitably  reflect  ideas  with  col- 
leagues, in  order  to  find  new  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. '.  1 

6.  State  mental  hospitals  are  subject  to  ex- 
ternal .pressures  from  a variety  of  sources,  includ- 

" ing  local  communities  lind  supervising  central 
office  of  the  State  mental  health  agency.  The 
external  pressures  may  assist  or  hinder  the  crea- 
tive process. within  the  institution.  Consideration 
of  them  should  be  included  in  strategies  for  men- 
tal hospital  change. 

7.  In  comparison  with  nine  other  hospital  im- 
provement projects,  it  was  found  that  the  charac- 
teristics utilized  in  this  one  study  had  quite  gen- 
eral applicability. 

8.  Change  efforts  ultimately  should  be  directed 
toward  assisting  hospital  people  to  become  their 
own  agents  for  change. 

9.  In  the  change  relationship,  the  strategist 
should  place  his  initial  effort  in  understanding 
the  direction,  speed,  and  content' of  change  al- 

. ready  occurring  in  the  hospital.  Such  under- 
standing cai^be  aimed  at  helping  the  hospital 
reach  toward  its  own  goals.  Those  goals  about 
which  the  strategist  and  hospital  people  are  later 
unable  to  reach  consensus  can  be  modified  ‘more 
easily  if  there  is  some  earlier  agreement  about 
other  change. 

10.  Hospital  people  may  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing directions  or  areas  for  change,  time  for 
change,  or  skills  to  effect  change.  These  difficul- 
ties can  be  at  least  partly  solved  by  the  strategist 
and  the  hospital  people  working  tdgether. 

<11.  The  strategist  needs  to.  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  lack  of  change  efforts,  or  of  the 
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, factors  -that  have  prevented  successful  and  crea- 
tive .change  efforts.  He  can  -profitably  lpok  along 
the  time  dimension  and  thus  intq.the  past  history 
of  change  in  the  hospital '(is  well  as  its  current, 
and  future  plans.  > 

12.  Mutual  participation  in  change  ^ffwts  may^ 
lead  to  positive  and  constructive  feelings  and  can 
further  enthusiasm  for  change.  The  process  of 
change  is  most  successful  when  any  of  its  aspects 


arise  from  within  the  person  or  persons  the 
strategist  would  hope  to  change.  » ( 

Comment  by  Reviewer  r 

t 1 * 

This  study  provides- n view  in  depth  of  the 

process  of  innovation  in  pne  mentnf  hospital,  and, 

offers  evidence  that  .the  methods  and  findings 

used  here  are  adaptable  to  other  mental  hospital 


situations. 


s 


iwitt,  -T— liT 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
MODELS/CASE  STUDIES 


Easily  MauN«fi^L-^Bringing  research  findings  into  classroom  practice. 
1968, 68(8), 410-418.  - 


Elementary  School  ' Journal, 


PURPOSE 

. „ ■*  ■ ' ' 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  examine  several 
approaches  to  applying  research  findings  in  the 
classroom. 


METHOD 

The  author  presents  three  models  for^lranslat- 
■ ing  research  into  classroom  practice.  These 
models  reflect  data  from  (he  literature  and  from 
the  author’s  experiences.  Two  case  studies  are 
. - presented  in  amplification  .of  the  preferred  .model 
r(  coaction).  . . 

* \i 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

I 4 

1.  The  process  most  widely  used  in  bringing 
research  findings  into  classroom  practice  is  the 
, displacement  model.  . The  desired  change  is,  in 
effect,  forced  upon  teachers  and^pupils  because  it 
displaces  a similar  component.  (Examples : new 
textbooks,  introduction  of  programed  instruc- 
. tion.)  Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  displace-* 
ment  model  are:  • ** 

(a)  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  research  will 
be  used  with,  any  degree  of  consistency. 

(b)  The  displacement  procedure  usually  re- 

• quires  a heavy  economic  commitment  "by 

the  school;  this  tends  to -stifle  criticism 
(including  useful  feedback)  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioners.  . 

( c ) It  conceptualizes  the  instructional  process 
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as  an  assembly  line,  overriding  the  human 

factors.  • . , . 

. 1 i r'' 

2.  The  authority  model  assumes  that  the  class- 

room practitioner  need  only  to  be  exposed  to  re- 
search"  and  he  will  put  it  to  use.  In. this  ap- 
proach,  researchers,  acting  in  an  authoritative 
role,  bring. the  findings  .to  practitioners.  The 
drawbacks  to  this  model  are : ' * • 

(«)  Research  findin^SSre  generally  introduced 
without  translating ’them  int^the  context 
of  t(he  classroom  practitioner*  who  works 
with  a multitude  of  variables  that  may  not 
be  accounted  for  in ’the  original  findings. 

’ (l>)  In  the'iinteraction  between  researcher  and 
practitioner,- there  is  an  implication  that 
the  teacher  is  inadequate — which  heightens 
tension. . • \ ’ 

(<?)  When  findings  are  introduced  in  a group 
meeting  without,  followup,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  practitioners  to  adopts  new 
findings  ‘that  require  modification  of 
" . practice. 

(d)  Offsetting  the  forces  that  undertake  to 
bring J about  change  through  formal  chan- 
nels of  authority,  informal  structures  in 
* the  organization  mobilize  forces  to  resist  * 
the  change.  * 

3.  The  coaction  model  is  based  ort'.the  assump- 
tion that  .the  use  of  research  findings  must  be  a 
two-way  ‘action  that  engages  the  researcher  and 
the  practitioner  in  a mutual  task-.  The  authors 
position  is  that  the  element  of  reciprocity  in  tlte 
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Inodel  enables  it  to  correct  the  inadequacies  uf 
the  othpr  two  models. 

4.  The  coaction,  model  often  involves  the  in- 
tervention of  nn  outside  ngent  (change  agent) 
who  should  'have  a broad  knowledge  of  research 
findings,  an  understanding  of  classroom  function- 
ing, the  ability  to  translate  research  find*ngs/from 
other 'contexts  into  the  classroom  setting,  and  skill, 
in  interpersonal  relationships. 


Comment  by  Reviewer  , .4  • 

. In  both  the  cffbe  studies  presented. in  relation^ 
to  the  coaction  model,  it  is  worth  noting  that,  the 
'*■  participation  irtv-olvea  not  only  the  .practitioners. 

(teachers)  but,  even  mqre  markedly,  the  con- 
"sumers  (pupils).  In  fact,  in  both  instances,,  it 
) kerned  to  bo  the  novel  and  .bold  involvement  of 
• the  pupils  that  resulted'  in  the  bringing  about  of 
.change.  • 


REJECTION  OF  INNOVATION 

• : * ' ' INTERVIEW-SURVEY 

• • *\  - 

Eichholz,  Gerhnrd  C.  Why  do  teachers  reject  Change?  Theory  Into  Practice , 1963,  2,  264-268. 


PURPOSE 

* 

The  author  -explores  the  rejection  of  newer 
audiovisual  innovations  in.n  school  environment 
in  order  to  test  his  theory  of  rejection.  ’ Eich- 
holtz’s  theory  of  rejection  closely  parallels  com- 
monly accepted  adoption  models;  He  postulates 
an  awareness  stage,  an  indifference  stage,  a de- 
nial stage,  a trial  stage,  ancffinally  rejection. 

METHOD 

Sample 

^ Apaihple  of  46  teachers  were  drawn  from  five 
elementary  schools  in  a large  metropolitan  school 
system.  Selection  criteria  were : grade  level  ( 15 
teachers  from  each  of  the  following  grade  levels : ■ 
1-2,  3-4,  and  5-6) ; teaching  experience  (15 
teachers  from  each  of’ the  following  ranges  of  ex- 
perience: 1-3  years,  7-10  yfears,  and  over  15 
years)  ; and  known  innovation  rejector.  v 

Procedure 

. Each  teacher  included  in  the  sample  was  inter- 
viewed with  an  open-ended  questionnaire  de- 
signed to  uncover  feelings  toward  the  neyfer 
media.  All  interviews  .were  over  an  hour  in 
length,  thpe  recorded,  transcribed,  and  evaluated 
in  terihs  of  attitudes  toward  specific  innovations. 
These  attitude  statements  were  tabulated  on' the 
basis  of  a previously  developed  rejection  classifi- 
cation system. 

An  inventory  of  the  hewer  media  available  at 
each  school  was  also  compiled  and  checked 


against  the  teachers’  responses  .covicerning  this 
equipment.  s f 

.FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Attitudes  of  rejectors  were  not  related  to  the 
grade  level  at  which  the  teache^  taught,  or  to  the 
number  of  years  of  teaching  experience. 

, 2.  Real  reasons  for  rejection  and  stated  reasons 
for  rejection  were  not  always  the  same. 

3.  No  teacher  rejected  all  of  the  new  media. 

4.  Although  the  postulated' stages  of  rejection 
appeared  to  hold,  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the 
postulated,  forms  of  rejection.  The  new  classify 
cation  derived  was  as  follows : 

H ^ * 

Form  of  rejection  Cause  of  rejection  State  of  subject. 

* 1.  Ignorance Lack  of \ Uninformed. 

dlssem|natioh 

..Data  notiipgicaliy Doubtful. 

compelling 

3.  Situational Data  not^  1.  Comparing. 

materially^  ° 2.  Defensive, 

compelling  3.  Deprived. 

4.  Personal  ——Data  not  — 1.  Anxious 

' . psychologically  . 2.  Guilty. 

compelling.  3.  Alienated. 

5.  Experimental  .Present  or  past Convinced. 

. trials  m 

: J.  , » : 

5.  The  following  were  suggested  as  ways  of 

overcoming  resistance : * 

•’(a)  Circulate  information." 

(ft)  Let  innovators  lead  the  way.  ' 

(/?)  Maintain  an  environment  conducive  to  ex- 
perimentation. 


2.  Suspended 
judgment 
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' Rejection  of  Innovation 


( d ) Be  sympathetic,  wait  for  pressure  for  in- 
novation to  mount. 

• ’ * 

(e)  Remain  sympathetic  to  failure  for  the  at- 
tempt may  eventually  lead  to  acceptance. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  one  of  the  - few  studies  that  have  at- 
tempted to  explore  reasons  for  rejection.  Al- 


though the  study  itself  is  not  conclusive  enough 
to'  support  the  theory  of  rejection  or  I he  newly 
postulated  forms  of  rejection,  it  is  a beginning  in 
that  direction.  5lost  of  the  mental  states  of  reject 
tors  hypothesized  by  Eicliliolz  seem*  to  stem  from 
insecurities  and  fears  in  the  potential  adapters; 
tints, «^is  suggestions  are  aimed  primarily  toward 
providing  a secure  environment  for  innovation 
and  experimentation. 


REJECTION  Of  INNOVATION 
ATTITUDE  STUDY  AND  THEORETICAL 


ANALYSIS 


Eichholz,  G.,  and  Rogers^  E,  M. ' Resistance  to'the  adoption  of  Audiovisual  aids  by  elementary  school 
teachers.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  Innovation  in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 

" Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964,  pp.\,299-316.  . 

i;';  • • • ’■  *# 


PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of- this  paper  is  to  illustrate  the 
convergence  between  two  mnjor  intellectual  tra- 
ditions '(education  nnd  rural  sociology)  focusing  . 
on  the  diffusion  of  innovation,  using  data  from  fin 
investigation  of  the  rejection  of  audiovisual  aids 
by  elementary  school  teachers.  ^ 


METHOD 

The  subjects  were  45  elementary  school  teach- 
ers who,  on  the  basis  of  pretesting,  were  deter- 
mined to  have  rejected  electromechanical  innova- 
tions for  classroom  use.  They  were  interviewed 
with  an  open-ended  questionnaire  designed  to 
uncover  their  feelings  toward  audiovisual  aids. 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  the  authors  attempt 
to  formulate  a theory  of  rejection,  in  which  paral- 
lels can  be  cited  for  the  five  phases  previously 
identified  as  comprising  the  adoption  process: 
Awareness,  interest,  evaluation;  trial,  and  adop- 
tion. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS' 

1.  The  following  types  of  rejection  responses 
were  reported: 

(a)  Rejection  through  ignorance — innovation 
unknown  or  too  complex  to  be  understood. 

.(h)  Rejection  through  default— innovation 


:C  known  but  subject,  not  interested  in  its 
usage.  , • ■ . . . , 

(r)  Rejection  by  maintaining  the  status,  quo — 
not.  itsed  in.  past  and  accordingly  not.  ac- 
ceptable. 

(d)  Rejection  through  societSf  mores — not  ac- 
cepted within  context  of -.subject’s  society. 

(e)  Rejection  through  interpersonal  relation- 
ships— friends  not  usipg  innovation. 

(/)  Rejection  through  erroneous  logic/- seem- 
ingly rational  ..but  actually  ^founded 
- reasons  given  for  rejection. 

(g)  Rejection  through  substitution — stressing 
practices  which,  ere  used  to  warrant  re- 
jecting innovation. 

( h ) Rejection  through  fulfillment — subject  .al- 

ready knows  best  way  to  teach,  hence  in-- 
hovation  is  unnecessary.  . 

(i)  Rejection  thrmigh  experience — has  tried 
new-  tephniques  and  feels  they  have  failed. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  authors 
formulate  the  following  framework  for  the  identi- 
fication of  forms  of  rejection : ’ ' • 

(a)  Ignorance — caused  by  lackr-  of  dissemina- 
tion of  information.  . 

( h ) Suspended  judgment — because  the  data 'fire 
. not  logically  compelling. 

(c)  Situational— because  the  data  was  not  ma- 
terially compelling... 

* * < 
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(rf)  Personal — because  the  data  are  not  psycho- 
logically compelling. 

(c)  Experimental — because  past  or  'present 
trials  wgre  not  successful. 

3.  Paralleling  the  above  five  forms  of  rejection, 
the  authors  propose  a -(tentative)  rejection  the- 
ory in  which  the  process  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing phases:  Awareness,  indifference,  denial, 
trial,  and  rejection. 


- Comment  by  Reviewer  J. 

The  paper  includes  some  material  about  the 
similarities  and  contrasts  in  diffusion  research  iii 
rural  sociology  and  education  (which  *wa$  the 
stated  purpose  of  tjifr  paper)  but  these,  comments 
are  not  included  in  this  summary.  The  material 
relating  specifically  to  rejection  has  been  ab- 
stracted because  it  presents  very  illuminating  in- 
sights on  thfe  process  of  adoption,  as  viewed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  coin:* 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT  * 


Engstroin,  G.  E.  Where  we  stand  on  research  utilization, 
her, 28-32. 

- *■  ■■ * V-r  * 


Rehabilitation  Rcfiord.  November-Decein- 

« ' 


o' 


PURPOSE 

This  tyiper  undertakes  to  examine  and  account 
for  the  headway  which  has  been  |nade  by  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  strengthen- 
ing its  efforts  in  research  utilization  since  the  ap- 
pointment, less  than  3 years  ago,  of  a research 
.utilization  task  force. 

t.  * 

METHOD 

The  paper  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation at)  the  disposal  of  the  author  in  his  po-  ‘ 
sition  as  Chief  of  the  Research  Utilization  Branch 
of  the  SRS  Division  of  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion Grants. 

FINDINGS  AND.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  SRS  has  undertaken  a series  of  publications 
called  “Research  arid  Demonstration  Briefs,” 
which  serve  as  a linking  agent  between  practi- 
tioners and  researchers.  They  present  digests  of 
completed  projects  in  which  the  methodology  has* 
been  verified  but  the  icings  and  implications 
for  practice  need,  further  visibility. 

2.  The  agency  is  preparing  to  publish  a series 
of  “Research  Trends”  which  will  disclose  the  pre- 
liminary findings  of  projects  currently  in  progress 
in  an  attempt  to  shorten  the  time  gap  between 
the  testing  and  the  application  of  those  findings. 

i 3.  Project  directors  of  all  SRS*funded  projects 


are  now  required  to  include  in  final  Reports  a sep^ 
arate  listing  of  significant  findings.  V ^ 

4.  All  final  .reports;  since  the  inception *of  the 

rehabilitation  research  progrffin,  are  now  beiifg 
abstracted;  each  abstract  will  describe  the  probj- 
lem  studied,  how  it.  was  investigated,  t]ie,  major^ 
results,  and  their  usage  potential.  V 

5.  SRS  is  updating  bibliographic  and  indexing 
tools  for  the  use  of  rehabilitation  practitioners. 

• 6.  It  is  experimenting  with  tjbe  value  of  a re- 

search utilization  laboratory  to.  aid  in  modifica- 
tion o^  demonstration  projects  .for  widespread 
adaptation.  The  pilot  laboratory,  conducted  by 
tfik  Chicago  Jewish  Vocational  Service,  is  taking 
research  results  of  earlier  projects  related  to  shel- 
tered workshops,  modifying  the  programs  to 
make  them  applicable  to  a variety  o'  agency  con- 
^ditiojis,  and  preparing  operating  guidelines  for 
tljeir  use  by  agencies  and  counselors. 

7.  It  b»s  introduced  a new  team  juember  in 
State  rehab^tation  agencies,  the  Research  Utili- 
zation Specialist,  who  will  serve  as  change  agent. 
Nine  State  agencies  are  utilizing  this -new  func- 
tion on  a 5-year  demonstration  basis. 

8.  It  has  sponsored  a number  of  research  utili- 
zatipn  conferences,  each  focv,sed  on  a specific 
subject,  to  encourage  the  researcher,  the  practi- 
tioher  and  the  administrator  to  explore  the  ramifi- 
cations of  new  findings  and  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  action. 
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Planned  Change 


9Jt  is  planning  demonstrations  of  how  a vari- 
ety of  media  (films,  for  example)  can  more  effec- 
tively be  used  to  achieve  betted  communications 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  welfare  fields. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

Many  specific  ideas  here  for  the  r<rtc  of  the 
funding  agency  in  promoting  .research  utiliza- 
tion. 


PLANNED  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


■*  Erwin,  P.  H.,  apd  Langham,  F.  W.,  Jr.  The  change  .seekers.  Harvard  liusinens  Rcvieu\  January- 
February,  1966, 44,  81-92.  # * / 
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PURPQ^te 

•A  logical  analysis  of  how  to  plin  for  change  in 
' business.  . » ' 

' J 

Method 

**  The  ideas  in?  this  article  are  based  out  he  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  authors.  c 

i ’ ‘ 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

^ 1.  Viable  organizations  must  have  an  attitude 
that  change  is  normal  and  inevitable.  A key  to 
success,  indeed  to  sui^vival  in  the  future,  must 
surely  be  to  generate  an  attitude  that  change  is 
normal.  Top  managers  must  be  change  seekers. 

2.  Any  change  should  be  approached  simul- 
taneously on  two  fronts,  the  logical  and  the  psy- 
chological. The  logical  aspects  are  concerned 
with  determination  of  all  the  facts,  forecasts,  al- 
ternatives, and  practical  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  situation.  The  psychological  ap- 
proach is  required  b^order  to  gain  acceptance 
of  change  with  a minimum  of  resistance.  While 
the  logical  factors  are  ofter  dealt  with  superfi- 
cially, too  frequently . the  psychological  factors 
arajvholly  ignored. 

3.  Plan  the  change  far  enough  in  advance  so 


h 


that  ail  people  effected  \vill  have  sufficient-  lead- 
time  to — 

(tf)  understand  tfie  change  lind  accept  the  need 
for  it; 

* ( h ) decide  how  their  individual  talents  can 

r - be  employed  to  contributed  to  the  change; 

(c)  adjust  their  wants  and  needs  to.be  com- 
patible with  organizational  wants  and 
needs;  and 

(d)  receive  recognition  for  improving  the  total 
work  situation  through  solving  an  interest- 
ing and  exciting  problem  which  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  organization  and  the  so- 
ciety in  general. . , 

•4.  Conflict  between  administrators  and  initia- 
tors must  always  be  expected.  To  quote  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  “Conflict  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
life.  It  can  be  dangerous  or  it  can  be  harnessed 
to  progress.” 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  education  field,  as  well  as  business,  is  at- 
tempting to  induce  the  attitude  that  change  is 
normql.  The  same  effort  should  characterize  the 
mental  health  field.. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
AND  INNOVATION 
SURVEY  STUDY  * 

- : <9  ' ' 

Eviui,  A\r.  M.,  nml  Black,  G.  Innovation  in  business  organizations > Some  factors  associated  with  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  staff  proposals.  Journal  of  Business,  1!)G7,'  40,  519-530; 


PURPOSE 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  factors  affecting  the 
success  of  proposals  for  innovation  submitted 
predominately  by  staff  specialists  to  line  manage- 
ment. "• 

METHOD 

The  findings  in  this  paper  are  based  on  a study 
of  a small  sample  of  business  organizations.  The 
dimensions  of  the  innovation  process  investigated 
in  this  study  were: 

(a)  Attributes  of  the  proposal  for  innovation; 
character  of  the  new  idea.  For  example, 
does  it  involve  ft  radical  chahge,  is  the  * 
outgrowth  of  research  of  high  or  low 
quality,  etc. 

( b ) Attributes  of  the  structure  of  ah  organi- 
. zation,  that' facilitate  or  inhibit  the  imple- 

» mentation  of  new  ideas.  For  example, 
does  decentralized  or  centralized  structure 
, . facilitate  innovation?  • *" 

- (e)  Attributes  of  the  staff-line  relationship 
that  affect  the  innovation  process.  For 
example,  how. adequate  are  the  communica- 
tion channels  between  staff  and  line? 

% 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1*-  Staff  proposals  were  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  organizations  with — 

(a)  a higher  competitive  position ; 

{&)  a -higher  degree  of  professionalization  of 
staff  personnel; 


(r)  a higher  degree  of  formalization  of  rules; 

(d)  a higher  degree  of  communication  between 
staff  and  liTie  personnel ; 

(c)  a higher  degree  of  quality  of  proposals; 

* (/)  a higher  degree  of  perceived  need  for  pro- 
posals; and 

(#)  a lower  degree  of  professionalization  of 
management*  *< 

2.  The  variables  of:  (a)  Managerial  receptiv- 
ity to  change,  (&)  degree  of  centralization,  (c) 
size  of  organization,  and.  (rf)  number  of  propo- 
sals per  manager,  were  eliminated  as  being  less 
important  in  discriminating  between  the  success 
and  failure  of  stjiff  proposals^ 

3.  The  study  further  found  that  organizations 
characterized  by : (a)  A higher  degree  of  formal- 
ization and  centralization,  (&)  a higher  degree  of 
communication  between  line  and  staff,  (c)  a 
higher  level  of  quality  proposals,  and  (rf)  a 
higher  level  of  managerial  receptivity  to  change 
were  likely  to  receive  administrative  proposals. 

4.  Organizations  that:  (a)  Were  larger  in  size, 
(&)  had  a higher  degree  of  professionalization  of 
management,  and  (c)  had  a larger  number  of 
proposals  per  manager  were  likely  to  receive 
technical  proposals* 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  factors  note4  in  this  study  related  to  the 
success  of  innovation  proposals  would  appear 
generalizable  to  the  success  of  the  innovations 
themselves.  « ■ 
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Resistance  to  Change 

RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

* ' CASE  STUDY-EXPERIMENT 

.Evans,  R)l.,  and  Leppmann,  1*.  K.  Resistance  to  innovation  in  higher  education:  A social  psycho- 
logical exploration  focused  on  television  and  the  establishment.  San  Francisco:  .lossey-llass, 
1968. 


PURPOSE 

This  is  a social  psychological  exploration  of  the 
role  of  university  faculty  in  the  diffusion  of  inno- 
vations in  the  university.  The  authors  also  report 
the  findings  of  an  experiment  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  actual  experience  with  an  in- 
novation or  attitude  and  behavior  change. 

METHOD 

After  reviewing  the  studies  that  explore  values, 
beliefs,  a'nd  other  personality  characteristics  of 
university  faculty  and  how  they  nffect  the  process 
and  function  of  innovation  in  higher  educational 
institutions,  the  authors  surveyed  the  faculty  of  a 
university  in  a metropolitan  university  where 
instructional  television  was  being  introduced  to 
ascertain  attitudes  toward  instructional  televi- 
sion^ This  initial  survey  indicated  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  faculty  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  tele- 
vision in  their  classes. 

Experiment 

1.  Subjects. — In  order  to  determine  the  effects 
of  experience  with  an  innovation  on  change  in 
attitudes,  the  authors  then  conducted  an  experi- 
ment using  20  faculty  members  who  were  almost 
equally  divided  into  pro-instructional*  television, 
anti-instructional  television,  and  neutral  with 
respect  to  instructional  television  groups.  The 
remaining  100  members  of  the  faculty  served  as  a 
control  group. 

2.  Treatment. — Those  individuals  in  the  ex- 
perimental group  were  asked  to  prepare,  produce,  - 
and  participate  in  at  least  one  45-minute  presen- 
tation to  be  recorded  on  a video-tape  recorder. 
In  addition,  as  a means  of  increasing  commit- 
ment, all  members  were  asked  to  collaborate  in 
/the  production  of  several  video  tapes,  which 

/ represented  a cooperative  effort. 

3.  Data  Collected. — The  subjects  were  offered 
consultation  and  help  in  preparation.  The  tele- 
vision production  coordinator,  a member  of  the 
research  team,  completed  a detailed  written  re- 


port on  the  quality  of  each  tape  and  the  verbal 
and  nonverbal  behavior  of  each  participant. 
Each  experimental  subject  was  asked  to  write  a 
report  on  his  experience  and  his  opinion  of  the 
video-tape  recorder  as  a device  fov  improving 
teaching. 

FINDINGS  And  conclusions 

/1.  In  comparing  those  individuals  who  were 
pro-innovation  with  those  who  were  against  the 
innovation  of  authors  found  that  those  in  favor  of 
instructional  television  were: 

(a)  Less  conservative,  less  traditionally  ori- 
ented, and  perhaps,  in  a way,  less  “schol- 
arly” and  “academic”  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word. 

( b ) They  tended  to  feel  the  university  qlimate 
can  and  should  include  some  noncurricular 
or  extracurricular  activities. 

(c)  Their  attitudes  toward  teaching  and  stu- 
dent evaluations  were  also  more  “posi- 
tive”— 

(1)  they  were  willing  to  teach  on. tele- 
vision, more  likely  to  prefer  smaller 
classes  and  more  likely  to  be  intrigued 
with  teaching  methods; 

(2)  they  were  more  willing  tp  receive  ad- 
ditional training,  and  far  more  eager- 
to  experiment  with  various  instruc- 
tional methods,  such  as'class  demon- 
strations, field  trips,  motion  pictures, 
television  viewing,  and  even  teaching 
machines  and  television  lectures;  and, 

(8)  they  were  willing  to  utilize  student 
feedback  and  reported  more  variation 
in  evaluating  student  performance. 

2..  In  the  interview  situation  the  pro-innovation 
faculty  were  judged  to  be  more  tolerant  and 
sophisticated  and  less  hostile  and  bland. 

3.  Pro-innovation  faculty  had  also  taught  at 
more  institutions  than  'those  who  were  agfttnst 
instructional  television. 
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4.  The  unti-inst motional  television  professors 
were  academically  oriented,  valuing  the  straight 
lecture  method  as  most  significant.  They  were 
able  to  state  a significantly  larger  number  of  dis- 
advantages to  television  instruction  than  the- 
proinnovation  faculty. 

5.  Those  faculty  who  were  initially  opposed  to 
instructional  television  exhibited  an  attitude 
change  in  the  direction  of  more  positive  feelings 
toward  it  ;•  however,  this  trend  was  not  statisti- 
cally significant.  Changes  in  attitude  also  oc- 
curred among  those  members ' of  the  control 
group  who  had  heard  about  the  video-taping 
experiment.  There  was  little  or  no  change  in 
those  faculty  members  who  had  no  contact  with 
the  experimental ^roup. 

6.  The  pro-innovation  faculty,  in  general,  pro- 
duced slightly  higher  quality  tapes  than  the  anti- 
innovation faculty.  However,  there  were  some 

; high-quality  tapes  produced  by  the  anti-innova- 

| tion  faculty. 

i 7.  The  findings  and  analysis  drawn  from  this 

! indepth  study  ill  one  university  and  the  invest iga- 

1 tion  of  faculty  attitudes  on  nine  other  campuses 

| leads  the  authors  to  these  conclusions : 

\ (a)  Many  professors  seem  to  think  that  much 

| training,  equipment,  and  general  reevalua- 

j tion  of  teaching  goals  would  be  required 

l . in  order  to  utilize  instructional  television.* 

! * N Further  evidence  suggested  that  if  a com- 


*The  author’s  conclusions  are  also  in  line  with  those 
from  other  studies  of  Innovation  in  organizational 
settings. 


plex  innovation  such  us  this  could  1>q 
broken  down  into  palatable  bits  it  might 
be  more  readily  acceptable. 

(b)  The  authors ‘ also  found  that  the  source 
from  which  the  innovation  is  introduced 
affects  the  attitudes  of  the  adopters.  The 
degree  of  innovation  acceptance  by  .pro- 
fessors may  partly  depend  on  whether 

''they  viewed  the  innovations  a^  living  in- 
stituted or  imposed  by  the  university  ad- 
ministration or  whether  they  felt  that  it 
originated  within  their  own  departments. 

(c)  Some  institutions  seemed  to  provide  a 
more  receptive  social  climate  for  the  in- 
troduction and  acceptance  of  innovations. 
Some  institutions  appear  to  encourage  in- 
novation by  rewarding  the  innovator 
through  increased  rank,  salary,  or  other 
fringe  benefits.  The  institutions  had  a 
more  innovative  faculty. 

(rf)  The  authors  also  suspect  that  job  security 
may  be.  intricately  involved  in  innovation 
adoption  nn  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. 

% 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  findings  from  this  study  support  those  of 
many  other  studies  comparing  more  innovative 
individuals’ with  less  innovative  individuals.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  pro-innovation  faculty  had 
taught  at  more  institutions  than  anti-innovation 
faculty  supports  the  generalization  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  a wider  range  of  experience 
and  are  more  cosmopolitan  also  tend  to  be  more 
innovative. 


Applied  social  research 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Fairweather,  George  W.  Methods  for  experimental  social  innovation.  New  York:  Wiley  & Sons, 


PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  book  - is  to  pro- 
vide possible  answers  to  twp  questions : 

(1)  How  can  society  effect  needed  changed  in 
ongoing  social  processes  with- a minimum 
of  disruption?  The  proposed  answer  is 


to  create  new-  social  subsystems  whose 
methods  include  innovating  models  as  al- 
ternative solutions  to  social  problems, 
experimentally  evaluating  them,  and  dis- 
seminating the  information  to  those  who 
can  make  the  appropriate  changes. 

(2)  How  .can  this  be  done?  The  answer  to 
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this  question  is  by  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental social  innovation  presented  by  the 
author, 

METHOD  , 

* 

The  ideas  in  this  book  have  been  developed  by 
the  author  during  the  course  of  13  years  of  exper- 
infental  work  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  of 
several  marginal  groups,  such  as  chronic  mental 
and  tubercular  patients,  criminals,  etc. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Distinguishing  features  of  social  innovation 
experiments  are:  (a)  These  experiments  create 
new  social  subsystems  which  clearly  define  the 
statuses  and  roles  of  the  participating  members: 
(&)  the  new  subsystems,  which  are  designed  as 
alternative  solutions  to  significant  social  prob- 
lems, are  systematically  varied,  controlled,  and 
compared;  (c)  the  experiments  should  be  im- 
bedded in  selected  social  institutions  so  that  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  that  society  and  are  estab- 
lished so  that  society  need  only  passively  accept 
them  and  need  not  support  or  endorse  them;  (rf) 
social  innovative  experimenters  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  members  participating  in  the 
subsystems.  «-This  last  characteristic  is  particu- 
larly important;  social  innovative  experimental 
methods  are  a special  combination  of  service 
procedures  and  research  techniques. 

5 2.  The  author  discusses  the  entire  research 
process  in  great  depth.  Of  particular  relevance 
is  his  analysis  of  factors  relating  to  obtaining  ad- 
ministrative commitments  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  effort.*  Oqe  of  the  first  obstacles  to 
social  innovative  research  in  a rehabilitation  set- 
ting is  the  traditional  separation  of  research  and 
service. 

3.  Unless  the  researcher  can  elucidate  how  the 
research  might  help  solve  some  of  the  vexing 
problems  faced  by  the  organization  or  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  institutional  goals,  it  is  un- 
likely that  management  will  approve  of  the 
project. 

4.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  clearly  communi- 
cating to  management  the  importance  of  insulat- 
ing the  service  units  involved  in  the  research 
from  any  institutional  practices  that  might  de- 
stroy the  research.  Management  should  agree 
that  once  experimental  procedures  have  been  es- 


tablished, they  cannot  be  changed  until  the 
project  is  completed, 

5.  The  tendency  of  some  administrators  to 
agree  to  research  projects  because  of  the  prestige 
attached  without  full  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  their  obligations  can  cause  numerous  problems 
when  the  time  conies  for  management  to  back  up 
their  commitment  with  space,  staff,  etc. 

(/f)  This  “Yes-No"  phenomenon  among  ad- 
ministrators is  less  likely  to  occur  if  the 
researcher  lms  asked  concrete  questions 
about  administrative  obligations. 

6.  Another  common  source  of  difficulty  is  the 
frequently  held  preconception  by  institutional 

.management  that  research  will  bring  additional 
services  to  the  institution  without  cost  to  the  in- 
stitution; i.e.,  management  views  the  research 
budget  as  a supplement  to  the  agency  budget  for 
use  in  paying  for  the.  existing  .service  programs 
rather  than  as  funds  for  meeting  new  research 
needs.  In  order  to  .prevent  such  u misunder- 
standing the  researcher  should  clearly  describe 
the  use  of  the  research  budget  to  management. 

7.  Agreement  concerning  publicity  to  be  given 
the  project  should  be  made  in  advance. 

'8.  The  matter  of  publication  rights  shbuld  be 
clearly  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  research  effort. 

9.  In  -order  to  avoid  possible  conflicts  and  es- 
tablish mutual  understanding  and  agreement,  the 
researcher  should  raise  the  following  questions  to 
management:  . 

(n)  What  will  be  the  amount  of  the  research 
budget  ? 

( b ) Will  management  grant  the  researcher  the 
authority  to  select  institutional  residents 
to  go  to  the  research  unit  when  this  is 
required  for  sampling  purposes? 

( c ) If  important  individuals  within  the  in- 
stitution complain  about  the  research  units 
simply  because  it  receives . special  con- 
sideration, will  management  continue  sup- 
porting it? 

(rf)  Will  management  be  willing  to  provide 
needed  personnel? 

(e)  Will  space  be  provided  the  research  team? 

(/)  Will  there  be  arrangements  for  computer 
analysis  of  the  data? 

(g)  Will  management  respect  its  commit- 
ments and  not  request  the  researchers  to 
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violate  the  research  design  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  usual  institutional  procedures 
when  to  do  so  would  curtail  their  full-time 
research  effort  ? \ 

10.  In  return,  the  researcher  should  assure 
management  that : 

(а)  He  will  not  violate  any  of  the  existing  in- 
stitutional norms  except  those  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties  as  an  inherent  part  of  the 
research. 

(б)  He  will  give  periodic  progress  reports  to 
management. 

• (c)  He  will  not  change  any  of  the  agreed- 
upon  procedures  without  specific  permis- 
sion for  management;  upon  the  emer- 
gence of  any  unforeseen  difficulties 
involving  the  institution,  he  will  request 
a meeting  with  management  to  discuss 
these  problems. 

11.  Research  or  social  innovation  experimenta- 
tion conducted  in  a broader  community  setting 
requires  the  following  considerations : 

(а)  Agreements  should  be  obtained  from  and 
goals  clearly  elucidated  to  affected  com- 
munity institutions,  so  that  their  represen- 
tatives can  become,  if  they  wish,  a part  of 
the  innovative  experiment. 

(б)  Since  superficial  boundaries  that  separate 
a community  from  an  isolated  institution 
cannot  be  maintained,  reciprocities  should 
be  arranged  with  both  a selected  institu- 
tion and  representatives  of  the  larger 
comnmnity. 

12.  If  a particulfecsuccessful  project  is  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  wider  dissemination,  a de- 
termination must  be  made  as  to  whether  or,  not 
its  results  can  be  generalized  to  solve  the  existing 
problem  in  the  society.  This  depends  upon  three 
conditions : 
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(«)  How  representative  the  original  sample  is 
of  the  problem  population  in  a society. 

(4)  How  representative  the  experimental  social 
context  is  of  the  social  context  in  whielv 
the  problem  is  typically  found  in  a society. 

(c)  How  the  criterion  for  evaluating  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  compares  to  society’s 
consensus  of  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

13.  Following  a social  innovative  experiment, 
the  researcher  must  clearly  state  his  inferences, 
cite  the  evidence  for  his  conclusions,  and  make 
recommendations  about  social  change  to  the  in- 
terested agents  of  a society. 

14.  Where  a recommended  solution  is  adopted 
by  a society,  members  of  the  research  team 
should,  in  addition  to  publishing  written  reports, 
function  as  social  action  consultants  to  aid  in  the 
implementation  of  programs  based  upon  their  re- 
search results. 

15.  The  recommendation  is  made  that  a num- 
ber of  centers  for  experiments  and  training  be 
established  in  universities,  industrial  institutions, 
government  agencies,  or  private  foundations. 
Such  centers  would : 

(a)  Continually  initiate  new  socitH  innovative 
research. 

(b)  Establish  a communication  system  between 
I the  community  and  itself  and  thus  be  a 

mechanism  for  change. 

(c)  Provide  a sharing  of  information  and 

cross-fertilization  of  ideas.  J 

( d ) Help  establish  administrative  procedures 
for  implementing  community  and  institu- 
tional reforms. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 
« 

The  author  offers  numerous  specific  sugges- 
tions related  to  the  conduct  of  research  in  a prac- 
tice setting  to  serve  as  guidelines  to  achieving  a 
productive  partnership  between  researchers  and 
practitioners. 
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Consultant  Role 


CONSULTANT  ROLE 
ANALYSIS 


Ferguson,  Charles  J.  Concerning  the  nature  of  human  systems  and  the  consultant's  role.  Journal 
of  Applied  Behavioral  Science , 1908,  4(2),  179-193. 


PURPOSE 

, The  author  conceptualizes  the  consultant  role 

< in  a systems  framework  and  describes  t,he  proc- 
esses that  the  consultant  uses  to  help  the  client 
i system  externalize  disruptive  tendencies  and 
j move  toward  collaboration  of  its  subparts. 

i • 

METHOD 

j The  article  is  based  on  the  author's  experiences 

f and  intellectual  analysis. 

I FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

r l.  All  human  systems,  whether  individual  or 

! collective,  insist  of  a synthesis  of  subparts  and 

5.  subsystems.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship 

| between  subparts  or  subsystems  that  make  for 

| collaboration  and  health  of  the  system  or  for  ijn- 

| balance,  stress,  and  dysfunction.  * 

; 2.  Every  boundary  between  system  parts  offers 

1 an  opportunity  for  collaboration  or  competition. 

| Collaboration  and  competition,  are  natural 

forces;  interdependent  subsystems  naturally  com- 
pete. Competition  is  often  stimulating  to  a sys- 
tem, it  is  not  undesirable,  per  se. 

8.  The  consultant’s  focus  is  the  management  of 
relationships  or  interfaces  between  subparts  or 
subsystems..  He  determines  what  can  be  done  to 
. evoke  collaborative  tendencies  among  subparts 
and/or  to  reduce  the  tendency  toward'  destruc- 
tive competition  among  interdependent  subparts. 

4.  The  consultant  uses  himself  to  help  a client 
system  externalize  and  explicate  “nonfit”  between 
interfaces  or  along  boundaries.  He  uses  himself 
to  release  forces  within  the  system  that  move  it 
toward  balance  and  health. 

6.  A number  of  functions  or  activities  of  the 
t consultant  may  be  identified.: 

j (a)  Capture  data. — The  consultant  listens  and 

observes;  he  finds  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships, identifies  symptoms  of  stress,  and 
locates  the  strengths  of  the  system. 

(b)  Scan  for  troubled  interfaces. — The  consul- 
tant acts  as  a radar  device;  he  detects 


distortions  and  misinterpretations  in  the 
interactions  of  system  components. 

(e)  Promote  psychological  bonding. — -He 

.helps  establish  mutual  identification,  com- 
munication, understanding,  and  concern 
among  system  parts. 

(d)  Act  as  linking  agent. — He  links  people 
who  need  to  be  brought  together,  arranges 
confrontations,  and  promotes  effective  in- 
terpersonal communication. 

(e)  Serve  as  communications  conveyor. — The 
consultant  serves  ns  an  auxiliary  com- 
munication medium;  he  can  convey  data 
more  freely  than  formal  channels  and 
moves  critical  attitudinnl  data  along  and 
spreads  awareness. 

(/)  Suspend  animation  and  analyze  the 
process.— We  temporarily  neutralizes  real 
authority  by  asserting  his  own  authority 
as  a consultant  so  that  the  uses  and  con- 
sequences of  the  real  authority  may  be 
studied.  Because  he  is  not  wrapped  up 
in  the  problem-solving  process,  he  can 
speak  to  khe  need  to  stop  the  action  and  . 
analyze  the  process  objectively. 

(<7)  Clarify  formulation  of  issues. — The  con- 
sultant cuts  through  the  emotional  smoke. 
^cx^h)  Release  emotional  issues. — He  brings  out 
feelings  by  raising  key  issues  and  assists 
in  working  them  out;  he  serves  to  legiti- 
mize discussion  and  consideration  of 
feeling. 

(i)  Make  communication  congruent. — He  as- 
sists in  evoking  more  honest,  authentic 
interchanges  and  can  monitor  communica- 
tion and  exercise  “quality  control.” 

(j)  Encourage  feedback. — He  develops  two- 
way  or  multichanneled  interchanges 
among  system  parts. 

(Jfc)  Promote  a spirit  of  inquiry. — He  promotes 
the  examination  of  data  and  helps  develop 
in  others  an  ability  to  dig  up  data  and  a 
spirit  of  learning. 
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risks  in  stretching  perception  ami  creating; 
awareness  that  those  who  are  locked  into  a 
system  may  not  1h>  so  prepared  to  take. 


(/)  Coach  and  build  teams. — He  acts  to  re- 
lease the  supportive  capacity  of  group 
memlwrs  and  fosters  the  sharing;  of  experi- 
ences and  concerns. 

(«»)  Assist  in  the  management  of  conflicts. — 

lie  fosters  acceptable  confrontation  and 
clarifies  the  dimensions  of  conflict. 

(n)  Promote  a proper  psychological  climate. 
— By  his  own  attitndes  toward  conflict 
and  its  resolution  he  serves  as  a model. 

(o)  Take  calculated  risks.— He  is  able  to  take 


Comment  hy  Reviewer 

Although  this  is  a rather  abstract  and  some- 
what dramatic  presentation,  the  processes  de- 
scribed may  be  applied  to  many  consultative  set- 
tings. Ferguson's  consultant,  for  example,  might 
be  a needed  resource  in  helping  an  organization 
overcome  resistance  to  change. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDIES 


Flanagan,  John  C.  C ase  studies  on  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science  research.  In  Case  studies 
in  bringing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science,  vol.  1. 
Manfoul,  Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961,  pp’ 36-16 


PURPOSE 

To  report  on  two  studies  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ence field  which  were  similar  in  many  ways  but 
differed  markedly  in  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
sults have  been  utilized. 


METHOD 

Two  studies,  both  carried  qut  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Research  (of  which  Dr.  Flanagan  is 
director),  were  compared  with  respect  to  a num- 
ber of  factors.  Both  studies  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  evaluation  procedures  for  the 
client  organization.  In  the  case  of  one  study  (the 
development  ■ of  an  evaluation  procedure  for 
hourly  wage  employees)  the  findings  were  exten- 
sively utilized.  In  the  other  (the  development  of 
an  objective  proficiency  check  for  private  pilot 
certification),  there  was  ortly  limited  utilization. 
The  author  draw’s  conclusions  concerning  the 
reasons  for  the  differences. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


1.  The  following  conditions  were  present  in 
both  situations  and  are  assumed  to  be  important 
in  determining  utilization  of  research  findings: 


ERIC 


(a)  Research  was  based  qn  data  collected  from 
actual  field  operations. 
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(b)  Procedures  which  were  developed  were 
tried  out  under  field  conditions. 

(r)  Those  responsible  for  the  ultimate  decision 
- . to  use  the  findings  were  included  in  the 
planning. 

(d)  Projects  selected  were  not  beyond  the  state 
of  the  art;  effective  techniques  were  avail- 
able for  carrying  them  out. 

. 2.  The  following  conditions  existed  more  rec- 
ognizably in  the  project  with  extensive  utilization 
than  in  the  one  with  limited  utilization — hence 
they  are  assumed  to  be  particularly  conducive  to 
utilization : cM  r, 

(a)  The  requirements  of  the  study  originated 
with  the  persons  responsible  for  using  the 
findings. 

(b)  Top  management  was  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  improvements  in  the  area  being 
studied. 

(<?)  The  ultimate  users  took  part  in  collecting 
data  and  evaluating  results. 

(d)  The  decisionmakers  and  the  ultimate  users 
perceived' the  change  as  resulting  in  defi- 

’ ni<e  personal  benefits  to  them. 

(e)  The  potential  benefits  were  tangible  and 
readily  evaluated. 

3.  There  seemed  to  be  no  relationship  between 
the  conclusiveness  of  evidence  favoring  adoption 
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Diffusion  of  fqnoration 


of  the  new  procedures  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  actually  adopted.  That  is,  credibility 
may  not  be  as  important  as  other  studies  indicate. 


Comment  l>y  Reviewer 
Reaffirmation  of  principles  encountered  in 
other  literature. 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH 


/ 

/' 

Fliegel,  F.  C.,  and  Kivlin,  J.  K.  Attributes  of  innovijtionsvas  factors  in  diffusion.  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  1066,  72  (S),  235-248.  w 
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PURPOSE 

The  objective  of  tills  study  was  to  identify  a 
specific  set  of  attributes  of  innovations  and  to 
explore  the  extent  to  which  these  attributes  ac- 
counted for  differences  in  rate  of  adoption  of  in- 
novations in  modern  farm  pract  ices. 

METHOD 

The  sample  was  rti ade  up  of  229  relatively 
prosperous,  fairly  homogeneous  farm  operators 
from  a single  county  in  Pennsylvania;  they  were 
all  sole  owner-operators  of  medium-sized,  com- 
mercial dairy  farms.  The  adoption  histories  of 
these  farmers  with  respect  to  33  innovations  was 
explored.  A list  of  15  innovational  attributes  was 
drawn  up:  Initial  cost,  continuing  cost,  rate  of 
cost  recovery,  payoff,  social  approval,  saving  of 
time,  saving  of  discomfort',  regularity  of  reward, 
divisibility  for  trial,  complexity,  clarity  9f  results, 
compatibility,  association  w.ith  dairying,  median- 
ical  attraction,  pervasiveness.  The  farmers  (by  a 
split  sample  interview  procedure)  were  asked  to 
rate  the  33  innovative  farm  practices  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  15  attributes.  The  investigators 
were  aware  of  the  possible  interrelationships  in-" 
volved  in  the*  impact  of  the  various  attributes; 
partial  correlation  was  used  in  reporting  the  out- 
comes, to  isolate  the  effect  of  any  given  attribute 
on  rate  of  adoption  without  disregarding  the 
effects  of  all  the  others. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Initial  cost  involved  in  adopting  nn  innova- 
tion was  not  a deterrent  to  rapid  adoption  for  this 
sample. 

2.  High  continuing  costs  did,  to  some  extent, 
deter  rapid  adoption. 

3.  Rapid  recovery  of  costs  was  not  positively 
related  tb  rate  of  adoption. 
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4.  Payoff  (magnitude  of  return)  was  positively 
associated  with  rate  of  adoption. 

5.  Social  approval  (that  is,  noneconomic  re- 
turns) did  not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
explaining  rate  of  adoption. 

6.  The  saving  of  worktime  was  a positive  fac- 
tor with  respect  to  rate  of  adoption,  but  less  so 
than  the  investigators  had  hypothesized. 

7.  Relief  from  odious  tasks  was  a relatively  un- 
important factor  in  this  context. 

8.  Regularity  of  reward  (that  is,  the  percep- 
tion that  an  innovation  will  produce  the  desired 
results  over  repeated  trials)  was  positively  asso- 
ciated with  rate  of  adoption. 

9.  Divisibility  of  trial  (that  is,  the  extent  to 
which  the  innovation  lends  itself  to  small-scale 
tryout  before  full  adoption)  was  an  important 
factor  in  encouraging  rapid  adoption. 

10.  The  perceived  complexity  of  an  innovation 
was  less. of  a deterrent  tohipid  adoption  by  this 
particular  sample  than  the  investigators  had  an- 
ticipated. 

11.  Similarly,  the  clarity  of  results  had  a 
weaker  positive,  relationship  to  rate  of  adoption 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

12.  Compatibility  between  the  innovation  and 
the  traditional  way  of  doing  things  was  not  an 
important  factor  in  explaining  rate  of  adoption 
(though  the  investigators  reported  reservations 
about  the  validity  of  their  findings  in  this  re- 
spect) . 

13.  Association  with  dairying  was  a relatively 
important  factor  in  explaining  rapid  adoption. 

14.  Mechanical  attraction  was  not  an  impor- 
tant  factor  in  adoption  decisions. 

15.  Pervasiveness  (that  is,  the  possible  ramifi- 

cations resulting  from  the  acceptance  of  a given 
idea)  was  not  a significant  deterrent  to  rapid 
adoption.  * $ 
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16.  On  th^  basis  of  the  foregoing  findings,  the 
investigators  advanced  the  following  conclusions: 


(a)  In  commercially  oriented  situations,  in- 
novations jieiveived  as  most  rewarding 
and  involving  least  risk’ and  uncertainly 
are  accepted  most,  rapidly, 

(h)  In  situations  involving  less  emphasis  on 
commercial  considerations,  it  is  logical  to 
expect  that  more  importance  would  lie 
attached  to  the  communicability  of  new 
ideas  and  their  effects. 


■< 


interest  has  a "lmlo”  effect  in  contributing 
to  rapid  adoption  of  innovations  most 
\ closely  allied  to' that  interest. 

Comment  hy  Reviewer 

The  authors  of  this  paper  repeatedly  warn  that 
the  findings  they  report  are  relevant  only  in  terms 
of  the  specific  sample  involved  in  this  study  and 
that  generalizations  should  be  drawn  very  cau- 
tiously. Granted  these  boundaries,  this  study  is- 
particularly  useful  because  it  presents  empirical 
data  with  reference  to  factors  affecting  adoption 
of  innovation. 


•;  INNOVATION 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

< *> 

I O'Vi^1 * * * S'’  ,md  k’PPiMi  R.  The  innovation  of  classroom  mental  health  practices.  In  M B Miles 
(hd  ),  Innovation  in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  1004,  pp.  -271-290. 


PURPOSE 

To  study  the  process  involved  in  the  instigation 
and  support  of  teacher  innovation  in  improving 
the  classroom  learning  climate. 

METHOD 

This  experimental  study,  which  was  carried  out 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  hypothesized  that 
teachers  might  be  encouraged  to  make  changes 
in  their  classrooms  either  by:  (1)  Collaboration 
with  the  research  team  in  gathering  and  inter- 
preting data  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
teachers  own  classroom,  lending  to  innovations 
designed  to  modify  the  situation;  or  (2)  examin- 
ing the  innovative  efforts  of  other  teachers  in 
meeting  situations  similar  to  ones  believed  to 
exist  in  one’s  own  class. 

The  project  was  carried  out  in  the  following 
phases: 

(1)  Conceptualization  of  the  professional 
growth  process  which  stimulates  the 
emergence  of  innovations  in  teaching  prac- 
tice relevant  to  improvement  of  mental 

health  and  learning  conditions;  and  con- 

ceptualization of  the  conditions  within  a 

^school  system  necessary  to  facilitate  the 

spreading  of  such  innovations. 


(2)  Development  of  a battery  of  instruments 
to  explore  aspects  of  the  classroom  group 
structure,  peer  standards  toward  learning 
and  classroom  behavior,  teachers’  self- 
concept,  teaching  objectives,  pupil  desire 
for  change,  etc. 

(3)  Recruitment  of  a sample  of  30  collaborat- 
ing teachers  who  underwent  an  extensive 
measurement  program. 

(4)  Stimulation  and  support  of  teachers  with 
respect  . to  innovative  practices,  carried 
out  at  three  levels : 

(a)  Nine  teachers  were  provided  maximum 
involvement,  with  a 6-week  full-time 
summer  workshop  to  sharpen  diag- 
nostic skills  and  pjan  new  programs. 
This  group  also  had  .clinic  sessions 
and  consultation  throughout  the  year. 
(It)  A.  total  of  10  teachers  were- provided 
medium  involvement.  They  did  not 
attend  the  summer  workshop  but  re- 
- ceived  a program”  of  feedback  con- 
ferences during-  the  — school  year 
through  area  meetings  and  through 

consultation.  ’ 

. ( c ) The  remaining  11  teachers*had  mini- 
mal involvements — no  summer  work- 
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Utilization  Barriers 


shop,  no  feedback  and  interpretation 
of  their  classroom  data,  no  consul- 
, tntion. 

t (5)  A year  after  the  initial  recruitment,  ex- 
tensive remensnrement  was  carried  out. 

‘ (C)  Planned  spread  of  innovations  was  carried 
out,  but  at  the  time  the  paper  was  pre- 
pared this  phase  waS  still  in  process  and 
no  data  were  included  concerning  this 
aspect  of  the  study. 

* 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

O ...  * 

1.  Teachers  participating  in  the  intensive  sum- 
mer workshop  became  the  most  highly  involved, 
attempted  the  greatest  number  of  new  ideas  in 
their  classrooms,  and  were  most  successful  in 
bringing  about  some  changes. 

2.  A touchers  generalized  concern  for  improve- 
ment can  move  toward  a more  precise  attack  on 
a specific  problem  as  precise  facts  ^about  the  in- 
terpersonal situation  in  the  classroom  become 
available. 

3.  The  innovative  efforts  of  teachers  can  be 
highly  useful  to  their  colleagues  who  find  thern- 


r 

selves  ‘facing  similar  problems  'in  their  own 
classrooms.  However,  the  channels  of  communi- 
action  are  so  poorly  developed  that  little  such 
sharing  takes  place.  ; 

4.  To  help  make  educational  innovations  visi- 
ble and  available  to  potential  adopters  .usually 
required  descriptive  effort  and  conceptual  help 
by  a trained  outsider. 

5.  To  stimulate  active  adoption  efforts  by  col- 
leagues of  innovators  often  required  value  re- 
education to  overcome  the  attitude  that  using 
someone  else’s  innovation  is  a better  value  than 
creating  one’s  own. 

6.  Innovative  efforts  by  the  classroom  teacher, 
with  informed*  and  sympathetic  support  from 
school  administration,  professional  colleagues, 
and  outside  resource  people  are  much  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  attempts  without  such  support.  " 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  careful  methodology  lends  special  credi- 
bility to  this  study.  The  findings  with  respect  to 
the  importance  of  communications  and  training 
in  supporting  readiness  to  accept  innovation  are 
of  particular  interest. 
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UTILIZATION  BARRIERS 
ANALYSIS 

Frank,  Lawrence  K.  Fragmentation  in  the  helping  professions.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  I).  Benue,  and 
R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New 
York : Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1062,  pp.  44-48. 


PURPOSE 

• } » 

The  author  draws  attention  to  the  barriers 
raised  by  our.  tendency  to  specialize. 

METHOD 

-v.  The  ideas  in  this  chapter  of  the  book  are  based 
on*  the  broad  experience  and  observations  of  the 
author.  ' ' 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  a lack  of  integration  of  knowledge 
from  the  various  sciences  and  social  sciences. 


Individuals  tend  to  draw  only,  from  their  field  of 
“specialization”  when  looking  .for  solutions  to 
problems.  In  addition,  each  specialist,  confident 
of  his  own  knowledge  and  techniques,  tends  to 
ignore  the  far-reaching  implications  of  his 
findings. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Fragmentation  in  both  science  and  practice  is 
another  barrier  to  the  free  flow  of  information 
and  utilization  thereof. 
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DIRECTED  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

• " * 

/ 

Gnllalier,  Art,  Jr.  Directed  change  in  formal  organizations:  The  school  sratein.  In  R.  O.  Carlson, 
et  ah,  Change,  processes  in  the  public  schools.  Eugene,  Oreg. : Center  tor  the  Advanced  Sttidv 
of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  15)65,  pp.  37-51. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  explores  the  natnre  of  change  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  anthropologist,  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  an  advocate  in  planned 
change.  Ho  examines  the  organizational  pecu- 
liarities of  school  systems  and  the  implications  of 
these  for  direct  change. 

METHOD 

The  author  has  based  his  analysis  on  his  own 
knowledge,  experience,  and  observations. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Change  is  a natural  consequence  of  human, 
social  life.  Change  can  be  either  directed  or 
nondirected.  Directed  changfe  is  defined  as  ‘‘a 
structured  situation  in  which  an  advocate  inter- 
feres actively  and  purposefully  with  the  culture 
of  the  potential  acceptor.” 

• 2.  There  are  two  major  foie  models  for  ad- 
vocacy : 

(a)  The  pragmatic  advocate  role  model  rests 
on  the  premise  that  success  or  failure  in 
directed  change  is  referable  mainly  to  the 
advocate’s  understanding  of  the  content 
and  internal  organization  of  the  pattern 
where  change  is  sought.  The  role  be- 
havior prescribed  by  this  model  is  con- 

. cemed  mainly  with  creating  acclimate  that/ 
’ is  conduci^je-ehange. 

(b)  The  V topic  model  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  “one  can  achieve  results  best  by  doing 
things  to,  or  planning  for,  people  rather 
than  with  them.”  It  defines  the  advocate’s 
role  ns  one  of  manipulation  to  gain  the 

. acceptance  of  a given  innovation.  The 
author  views  the  pragmatic  model  as  best 
for  achieving  genuine  change. 

3.  Gnllalier  highlights  several  variables  he  feels 
are  crucial  in  the  success  of  directed  change  pro- 
grams. They  include:  (a)  The  perceived  pres*. 

$ 
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tige  of  the  advocate  by.  members  of  the  target 
system,  ( b ) the  dependence  upon  authority  of 
the  members  of  the  target  system,  (c)  the  expec- 
tation of  change  shared  by  members  of  the  target 
•system,  ( d ) the  target  system’s  felt  need  for 
change,  ( e ) the  time  factor,  and  (/)  the  size  and 
divisibility  of  the  target  system  to  be  changed. 

4.  The  most  significant  quality  of  the  school  as 
a formal  organization  is  that  it  is  a service  Organ- 
ization. 

(a)  “This  means  that  the  prime  beneficiary 
of  the  organization  js  the  client  group, 
which  in  fum  becomes  a crucial  variable 
in  determining  the  fynits..  and  kinds  of 
authority  that  are  developed,  and  the  goal 
orientation  that  the  organization  wjll 
take.” 

(b)  “The  concern  of  local  client  groups  in  the 
power  to  legitimate  authority,  a centri- 
fugal tendency,  contrasted  to  the  centri- 
petal one  of  problems  in  the  local  system, 
and  the  innovations  necessary  to  solve 
them,  deriving  from  larger  systems — 
could  well  be  ‘the  most  difficult,  problem 
area  for  educational  innovators.” 

(c)  The  task  of  professional  functionaries  is 
probably  more  difficult  in  sendee  organiza- 
tions than  in  any  other  kind.  They  must 
serve  the  collective  interest  of*  the  client'- 
group  and  at  the  same  time  retain,  their 
authority  and  not  become  subservient  to 
the  demands  of  the  client  group. 

5.  It  is  important  for  the  advocate  to  have 
prestige,  and/or  that  members  of  the  target  sys- 
tem depend  upon  his  authority  in  matters  of 

• change. 

. (a)  The  school  administrator  stands  between 
the  client  group,  technically  represented 
by  Jhe  school  Board, -and  professional  and 
. other  functionaries  who  comprise  the  edu- 
cational system.  His  role  is  essentially  a 
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’“balancing  role.”  AVere  he  to  assume  the 
role  of  advocate  lie  might  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  Indmicing  role,  ns  the 
role  of  advocate  the  change  process 

almost  always  involves  conflict. 

* ^ 

(6)  Rather  than  place  the  burden* of  change 

on  the  shoulders  of  the  school  administra- 
tor, the  author  suggests  the  development 


of  a special  role  function  for  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  change. 

* 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  the  focus  is  rather  explicitly  on 
school  systems,  the  variables  > enumerated  by  the 
author  in  No.  3 would  be  applicable  to  a range  of 
settings.* 
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COMMUNICATION 
, , ANALYSIS/DEMONSTRATION 

t c 

Garvey,  AA\  D.,  and  Griffith,  B.  C.  Communication  in  a science:  The  system  and  its  lpodification.  In 
A.  de  lieuck  and  J.  Knight  (Eds.),  Communication  in  science:  Documentation  And  automation . 
A Ciba  FSundation  volume.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1967,  pp.  1G-3G.* 


PURPOSE 

This  is,  in  effect,  a progress  import  on  an  on- 
going study,  initiated  by  American  Psychological 
Association  in  19G1.  It  is  assumed  by  the  authors 
that  the  outcomes  of  the  study  will  ultimately 
furnish  a rational  for  the  management  and  futurfe 
development  of*  communication  programs  in  psy- 
chology. 

The  specific  purposes  of  the  paper  are  to  de- 
scribe the  t^taPSystem  of.dissemination  of  scien- 
tific information  in  psychology ; to  point  out  the 
ofder  that  exists  in  the  system  and  identify  some 
of  the  characteristics  that  contribute  to  that., 
order;  to  suggest  an  approach  to  communication 
innovation;  and  to  present  examples  of  three  in- 
novations developed  and  applied  to  test  this 
approach. 

METHOD 

The  early  phases  of  this  study  were  explora- 
tory, designed  to  generate  descriptive  data  of 

•Much  of  what  is  contained  in  this  presentation- over- 
laps with  other  publications  by  the  same  authors; 
specifically*  Scientific  communication : The  dissemina- 
tion system  in  psychology  and  a theoretical  framework 
for  "planning  innovations.  “American  Psychologist*” 
February  190.1.  -0(2).  157-10*;  Scientific  communica- 
tion as  a social  system.  "Science,”  1907,  157(3792), 
1011-1010 ; Scientific  information  exchange  in  psychol- 
ogy. “Science,”  1904,  149(3052),  1055-1059;  and  Studies 
of  social  innovations  in  scientific  communication  in  psy- 
chology: “American  ‘Psychologist,"  1906,  21(11),  1019- 
1030.  To  avoid  redundancy,  some  of  the  specific  data 
from  the  four  journal  articles  are  incorporated *)n  this 
summary'. 

V\. 


wlmt  occurs  in  the  communication  process  and 
what  roles  were  played  by* various  media.  Sub- 
sequent phases  were  analytical,  with  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  describing  the  orderly  proc- 
esses involved  in  the  communication  system. 

Concerning  the  three  innovations  reported 
briefly  in  the' paper,  two  of  them  (listing  of  man- 
uscripts accepted  by  journals  with  long  publica- . 
tion  lags  and  preconvention  publication  of  “Pro- 
ceedings”) are  described  in  detail  in  an  earlier 
journal  (see  footnote  below).  ’Data  for  testing 
these  innovations  were  gathered  through  ques- 
tionnaires to  both  researchers  and  practitioners, 
with  controls  established  in  both  studies. 

FINDINGS  AND  , CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  authors  delineate  the  mechanics  and 
flow  pattern  of  information  from  the  time  it  is 
generated  by  the  research  worker  until  it  can  be 
retrieved  from  a secondary  source.  The  pattern 
at  the  time’of  study  included : Early  informal  oral 
reports  at  coljoquia  or  at  snpill  group?  of  col- 
leagues working  in  the  same  area;  formal  oral 
reports  at  State  or  regional  meetings  of  psycho- 
logical societies  or  at  national  APA.nieeting  (first 
public  announcement  of  work  is  abstract  pub- 
lished in  program  of  national  meeting) ; post- 
meeting  distribution  of  copies  of  presentation'; 
technical  reports  (often  later  enlarged  into  jour- 
nal articles)  ; submission  of  manuscripts  to  jour- 
nal (approximately  9 months  before  publica- 
tion); invited  oral  presentation* -at  conferences, 
etc.;  distributions  of  preprints  of  journal  article; 

journal  publication;  distribution  of  journal  re- 

, » 
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prints;'  presentation  (sometimes)  at  international 
meeting — usually  after  journal  publication;  ap- 
pearance in  “Psychological  Abstracts”  15  months 
after  journal  publication;  late!' inclusion  in  publi- 
cations focusing  on  review  of  current  work 
(sometimes  as  long  ns'2  years  after -journal  publi- 

' cation).  Approximately  200  readers  will  be  ex- 
posed to  a journal  article.  Monographs,  like 
books,  usually  attract  (he  more  academically  ori- 
ented reader  and  have  a limited  distribution. 

2.  The  following  features  of  the  communica- 
tion system  are  cited: 

(a)  The  'amount  of  information  flowipg 
through  the  system  which  reaches  the 

• ' public  is  small,  compared  to  that  .which 

reaches  restricted  audiences.^ 

(b)  Most  of  what  reaches  .tlie  public  is  rela- 
tively old. 

(c)  Scientists  actively  seek  information  rele-  ; 
vant  to  ongoing  or  planned  work. 

( d ) There  is  an  impressive  degree.o#  orderli- 
. ness  in  the  communication  system. 

(e)  The  outlets  chosen  by  the  research  work- 
• ers  are  often  associated  with  the  specific 

needs  of  the  user  and  the  information  is 

• shaped  and  reshaped  to  fit  the  character- 
istics .of  channels  and  the  needs  of  au- 
diences. 

(/)  The  goal  of  most  scientific  information  is 
publication  in  an  archival  journal;  the 
limitations  implied  by  this  goal  give  im- 
petus to  development  of  informal  channels. 

3.  The  authors  describe  the  communication 
system  as  a “genuine  social  system”;  scientific  in- 
formation exchange ‘consisted  largely  of  interac- 
tion between  scientists;  the  major  elements 
within  the  system  were  social  institutions.  “Fur- 
ther, this  system  was  a closed  social  system;  not 

• only  was  the  scientist  a disseminator  and  user  in 
the  very  same  system  of  which  he  was  a creator, 
but  the  two  gross  products  of  science,  its  infor- 
mation and-  its  manpower,  interacted  and  fed 
back  into  the  system  continuously  to  drive  it” 
(p.  10).  Its  characteristics  as.  a social  system 

‘ contributed  to  its  orderly  organization. 

4.  .The  second  characteristic  contributing  to 
orderliness  was  the  dynamic  interrelationship  of 
the  elements  within  the  system.  This  interaction  1 
has  social,  economic,  and  formal  dimensions. 


(a)  Illustrative  of  (he  social  dimensions. — If 
•scientists  are  not  satisfied  with  existing 
elements  to  meet  information  needs,  they 
create  new  'elements  (such  ns  new  pub- 
lications, new  informal  channels.)  These 
new  elements  affect  all  existing  elements 
in  the  system. 

(&)  lllustratirc  of  the  economic  dimension.— 
„ Distribution  of  information  without 
charge  by  a government  agency  might  ex- 
tinguish use  of  and  heed  for  abstracting 
journal. 

( c ) Distinct  functions  of  the  formnl  and  in- 
formal channels  within  the  system  are 
presented  as  follows: 

(1)  Formal  elements  have  a potentia1ly 
larger  audience,  including  the  public; 
informal  elements  tend  to  reach  a 
restricted  audience  (colleagues,  etc.). 

(2)  Information  disseminated  through 
formal  channels  is  more  permanently 
stored  and  more  retrievable  than  that 
going  through  informal  channels. 

(3)  Formnl  channels  carry  less  current 
information  than  do  informal  chan- 
nels. 

\ * 

(4)  Information  carried  by  formal  chan- 
nels is  moKfcnrefully  monitored  than 
that  carried  by  informal  channels. 

(5)  Formal  channels  arevaiser-selected ; in- 
< formal  channels  are'  disseminator- 

selected. 

(6)  There  is  considerable  redundancy  in 
the  total  system,  with  informal  chan- 

• nels  contributing  to  this  more  than 
the  formal  ones. 

(7)  Exchange  of  information  through 
informal  channels  is  more  interactive 
than  through  formal  channels — more 
emphasis  on  relevance,  more  open- 

. ended,  more  conducive  to  feedback. 

x 

} * - * 

5.  The  authors*  approach  to  designing  and  test- 
ing innovation  in  scientific  communication  en- 
compasses the  following  elements : 

A 

(а)  Innovation’"  in  a science  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a study  of  the  existing  system: 

(б)  The  selected  iniiovation  should  move  the 

entire  system  in  desirable  directions. 

. * ■' 
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(c)  Selected  innovations  may  have  an  indirect 
rather  than  a direct  effect  in  modifying 
elements  within  the  system. 

( d ) Innovation  should  promote  effective  com- 
bination of  formal  and  informal  elements 
handling  a -single  body  of  information. 

(g)  Innovation  should  take  appropriate  ac- 
count of  the  economic  factors  involved— - 
that,  is,  of  the  direct  aiid  indirect  links 
between  information  flow  and  the  flow  of 
resources. 

(/)  Innovations  should  be  so  designed  that 
their  efficiency  and  effectiveness  can  be 
measured  in  behavioral  and  economic 
terms. 

( g ) An  innovation'  should  be  seen  as  ft  trial 
only,  with  built-in  mechanisms  for  modi-  ^ 
fyiug  or  terminating  it,  if  evaluation- sug- 
gests these  courses.  t 

6.  The  authors  identified  several  critical  points 
in  the  system  at  which  breakdown  in  communica- 
tion occurred,  and  developed  and  tested  three 
innovations  directed  to  correcting  this  break- 
down. 


(a)  By  means  of  changes  in,.the  operational 
structure  of  “Psychological  Abstracts,” 
the  15-month  lag  between  publication  of 
information  in  a scientific  journal  and  its 
availability  in  abstract  was  reduced  to 
4 months. v , 

(&)  To  close  the  lag  between  the  time  a manu- 
script is  accepted  by  a scientific  journal 
and  the  time  it  is  published,  they  induced 
long-lag  journals  to  publish  listings  of 
accepted  manuscripts  so  that  potential 
users  wotild  know  of  the  availability,  of 
the  information  during  a period  of  time 
when  it  is,  in  effect,  buried  from  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  assumed  that  such  early  dis- 
semination would  be- particularly  useful 
to  young  scientists  who  may  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  iuthor’s  “invisible  college” 
and  hence  not  hear  about  the  work  in- 
formally; these  same  young  scientists  are 
often  not  the  recipients  of  preprints.  The 
publication  Of  the  listing  did  indeed  stimu- 
late many  requests  for  copies  of  the  manu- 
script; many  (of  the  requestors  reported 
' that  their  work  was  modified  by  contact 
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with  the  manuscript  and  its  author;  in  a 
small  number  of  cases,  information  flowed 
from  the  requestor  back  to  the  author.  In 
short,  the  innovation  did  speed  up  dis- 
semination and  stimulate  informal  inter- 
change. 

(c)  The  most  ambitious  of  the  three  innova- 
tions was  the  advance  publication  of 
selected  papers  scheduled  f ©representation 
at  the  , 1965  national  APA  meeting. 
Through  the  preconvention  publication 
of  “Proceedings”,  it  was  hoped  to: 

(1)  Establish  an  early  and  widely  acces- 

• sible  means  of  disseminating  current 
research  reports  in  psychology. 

(2)  Offer  an  alternative  to  journal  pub- 
lication, reserving  traditional  archival 
publication  for  long  reports  of  major 
researoh  efforts. 

• (3)  Facilitate  better  informal  exchange 

at  the  convention  sessions  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  attendants  had  the  op- 
portunity, to  familiarize  themselves 
in  advance  with  the  research  being 
reported..  It  was  assumed  that  pre- 
convention publication  would— 

(a)  enable  those  attending  convention 
sessions  to  decide  which  work 
was  relevant  to  their  own ; 

(b)  equip  scientists  with- enough  ad- 
vance information  (o  qualify 
them  to  discuss  specific  problems 
and  questions  with  the  author  at 
convention  sessions  or  through 
correspondence;  and 

(c)  free  up  the  convention  speaker 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  His 
work,  since  a reasonably  public 
and  complete  record  of  his?8tudy 
would  have  been  available. 

7 On  the  basis  of  their  study- of  the  results  of 
the  first  year  (1965)  of  publication  of  “Proceed- 
ings”, they  concluded  that  most  of  the  antici- 
pated benefits  enumerated  above  did  indeed 
ensue.  For  example,  there  was  improved  inter- 
action at  convention  sessions ; considerably  inter- 
change of  information  among  scientists  in 
advance  of  convention;  some  evidence  that  re- 
spondents’ work  was  in  some  way  modified  as  the 
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result  of  preconvention  and  convention  inter- 
change; and  a trend  nmohg  authors  to  defer  seek- 
ing joimift]  publication  since  a measure  of  dis- 
semination lmd  already  been  achieved. 

8.  The  authors  enumerate  the  specific  ways  in 
which  this  particular  innovation  ndhered'  to  the 
seven  criteria  they  had  articulated;  since  one  of 
those  criteria  was  that  the  innovation  be  given  a 
genuine  trial’  and  subsequent  evaluation,  they 
stress  the  importance  of  perceiving  the  1965  ex- 
perience with  the  publication  of  “proceedings”  as, 
only  one  segment  of  an  ongoing  process. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  wide-ranging  implications  of  this  study 
can  be  gaged  by  tin  report  of  the  authors  (in 
“Science”,  September  1967)  that  a comparable 
approach  has  now  been  introduced  into  other  sci- 
entific areas  with  the  establishment  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Center  for  Research  in  Sci- 
entific Communication.  A coordinated  effort 
among  the  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  engi- 
neering, and  technology  was  anticipated;  with 
the  possibility  cited  of  comparative  studies  in- 
volving these  disciplines. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
FEASIBILITY  STtJDY 


Glaser,  Edward  M.  A pilot  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  promoting  the  use  of  a systema- 
tized care  program  for  patients  with  chronic  obstnictive  pulmonary  disease.  Los  Angeles  • 
Human  Interaction  Research  Institute,  final  report  to  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  project  RD-2571-G-67,  July  1968. 


PURPOSE' 

In  recent  years  some  exercise  programs  have 
been  developed  which,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  appropriate  treatment  of  patients 
suffering  from  chronic  airway  obstruction,  appear 
to  hold  promise  of  contributing  significant  help. 
Yet,  these  exercises,  as  part  of  a comprehensive 
systematized  care  program,  are  not  widely  used, 
despite  many  publications  in  the  medical  litera- 
ture citing  evidence  of  their  potential  value. 

Tire  purposes  of  this  study  were : 

(1)  To ‘determine  the  methods,  facilities,  and 
programs  currently  (1968)  used  through- 
out the  country  for  the  diagrfosis,  medical 
treatment,  management,  and  rehabilitation 
of  patients  with  chronic  obstructi.ve  pul- 
moriary  disease  (COPD).  c* 

, (2)  To  make  site  visits  to  several  of  the  best 

known  comprehensive  treatment  centers 
for  COPD  which  have  published  promis- 
ing results  from  inclusion  of  exercise 
programs.  ' 

(3)  To  compare  programs  and  try  to  arrive 

j : ftt  a consensus  ( at  a conference  of  leaders 
from  several  disciplines  involved  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  with  COPD)  re- 
garding an  optimally  effective  and  widely 
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applicable  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation schema  incorporating  the  best 
features  jjf1 * 3  existing  programs. 

(4)  To  identify  systematized  care  modalities 
wliiclj  appeared  to  require  further  study 

,or  cro§s-validation. 

(5)  To  develop  strategies  for  further  research 
into  other  important  unresolved  questions 
in  connection  with  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  COPD.  Such  research  would  in- 
volves both  physicians  in  private  practice 
and  systematized  care  teams  in  medical 
centers. 

(6)  To  develop  and  carry  out  plans  io'c  pro- 
moting dissemination,  utilization,  and  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  refined  and  vali- 
dated systematized  care  program  which 
should  be  developed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  preceding  objectives. 

METHOD  • , 

The  methodological  steps  designed  to  achieve 
the  purposes  were : 

(1)  To  determine  current  practice  through 
questionnai^p,  literature  review,  and  se- 
lected site  visits.  The  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  1,320  physicians — members  of 
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the  American  College  of  Chest  Physicians 
who  indicated' a specialty  of  pulmonary 
disease. 

(2)  To  invite  outstanding  specialists  engaged 
in  the  study  and  treatment,  of  patients 
with  COPD — including  chest  physicians, 
pulmonary  physiologists, r throacic  sur- 
geons, nurse  specialists,  physiatrists,  physi- 
cal therapists,  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
and  rehabilitation  .counselors — to  a con- 
ference where  they  could  discuss  and  com- 
pare  programs,  and  try  to  arrive  at  con- 
sensus regarding  an  optimum  systematized 
care  program. 

(8)  To  develop  with  the  conferees  planned 
strategies  for  further  exploration,  re- 
search tryout.  and  cross-validation  of  the 
agreed-upon,  systematized  care  program, 
as  well  as  plan  research  into  other  impor- 
tant unresolved  questions. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Of  the  1,320  persons  to  whom  the  question- 
naire was  sent,  307  or  23  percent  responded. 
They  provided  information  regarding  facilities 
and  programs  which  they  were  using  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  management,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  patients  with  COPD.  (Detailed  infor- 
mation and  dispnssion  are  contained  in  the 
report.) 

2.  The  conference  achieved  general  agreement 
concerning  principles  for  the  management  of  pa- 
tients with  COPD  and,  in  that  sense,  also  made 
progress  in  research  utilization.  The  use  of 
breathing  retraining1,  postural  drairtage,  relaxa- 
tion exercises,  and  graded  conditioning  exercises 

• _the  underutilized  physical  medicine  techniques 
which  had  originally  motivated  this  inquiry— was 
supported.  Many  of  these  treatment  programs 
never  before  had  been  described  and  published 
in  detail.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
proper  treatment,  may  relieve  or  lessen  symptoms 
and  improve  a patient’s  ability  to  function  inde- 
pendently. To  be  optimally  effective,  however, 
, the  program  should  provide  patient  and  family 
education, 'home  followup,  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation when  needed. 

3.  The  Conferees  also  achieved  a sharper  identi- 
fication of  important  unresolved  questions  that 
need  further  experimental  study,  and  they  ex- 


pressed willingness  to  collaborate  in  the  future  to 
seek  further  knowledge  with  regard  to  those 
questions.  This  represented  another  outcome  to 
facilitate  research  utilization. 

4 A valuable  interdisciplinary  network  of 
communication  regarding  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  COPD  was  developed  or  strengthened  in  •’ 
connection  with  the  conference  (attended  by  49 
persons) . The  communication  network  was  fur- 
ther "strengthened  through  fairly  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  final  report  of  this  pilot  study,  which 
constituted  still  another  outcome  in  the  direction 
of  facilitating  information  spread  about  promis- 
ing treatment  methods  for  COPD. 

5.  A number  of  deterrents  to  the  utilization  of 
Hie  recommended  systematized  care  program 
were  identified;  e.g. : 

(<i)  The  need  for  answers  to  a nnmber  of  still 
unresolved  questions  such  as  relative  con- 
tribution of  various  treatment  components 
to  patient  improvement,  methods  for  eval- 
uating the  results  of  treatment,  methods  of 
patient  selection,  significance  of  lvome- 
care.  followup,  etc. 

(b)  Practical  considerations,  such  as  time  re- 

quired for  treatment,  necessary  facilities, 
and  personnel,  need  for  continuing  physi- 
cian training,  adequacy  of  dissemination 
of  information,  etc.  , * 

(c)  Attitudinal  deterrents,  such  as  inertia, 
threat  to  status,  need  to  learn  new  skills, 
etc. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

One  unusual  aspect  of  this  study  was  its  service 
as  a catalytic  agent  in:  (1)  Bringing  together 
outstanding  specialists  from  the  many  interre- 
lated health  professions  concerned  with  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  management,  and  rehabilitation 
of  patients  with  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease;  (2)  facilitating  their  agreement  (and 
publication  thereof  in  the  conference  report)  re- 
garding an  effective  general  systematized  care 
program,  plus  publication  of  the  details  or  treat- 
ment programs  in  nine  different  medical  centers; 
(3)  planning  to  obtain  criticism,  and  then  under-., 
take  further  refinement  and  validation  research 
before  attempting  to  promote  widespread  utiliza- 
tion of  the  agreed-upon  systematized  care 
program. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
, DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

Glaser,  Edward  M.,  et  al.  Utilization  of  applicable  research  and  demonstration  results.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Final  report  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Department'  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  project  RD-12G3-G,  1966. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  study  the 
factors  which  impede  and  those  which  facilitate 
the  spread  of  innovation  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation field;  to  develop  and  apply  experimen- 
tally strategies  for  overcoming  harriers  which 
block  initiation  and  adoption  of  innovation;  and 
to  formulate  a range  of  strategies  intended  to 
stimulate  innovation. 

METHOD 

The  investigators  selected  (with  the  concur- 
. rence  of  YRA)  a project  of  Tacoma  Goodwill 
. Industries  ns  the  subject  of  this  study.  The  Ta- 
coma project  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
rehabilitating  severely  retarded  young  adults  to 
thfe  level  of  sustained  employment.  It  was  hy- 
pothesized that  more  widespread  adoption  and/ 
or  ydaption  of  this  relatively  effective  program 
might  be  stimulated  by  hew  techniques  of  dis- 
seminating information  concerning  the  project  to 
potential  users  and  by  providing  psychological 
consultation  to  the  mnnngemeht  staff  of  potential 
user . agencies.  The  information  techniques 
which  were  tested  were:  (1)  A brief,  readable 
booklet. describing  the  project; -(2)  a conference  \ 
to  facilitate  an  interchange  of  points  of  view  and 
experiences  related  to  the  project;  (3)  the  dis- 
patching of  an  experienced  spokesman  for  the 
demonstration  project  to  provide  onsite  consulta- 
tion to  potential  user  agencies..  Psychological  ' 
consultation  was  provided. to  five  sheltered*  work- 
shops which  were  perceived  as  potential  users  of 
a program  comparable  to  the  Tacoma  project, 
with  five  comparable  workshops  serving  as  con- 
trols. A number  of  instruments  were  designed  to  „ 
assess  the  impact'of  these  strategies ; these  were 
augmented  by  informal  and  anecdotal  feedback. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

, 1.  The  chances  of  impact  are  increased  if 

promising  research  or  demonstration  findings  are 


reported  in  readable,  brief,,  and  nontechnical 
form  and  are  widely  distributed  to  potential 
users,  but  this  form  of  information  dissemination 
'does  not  produce  as  pronounced  an  effect  as  had 
been  anticipated.  Its  impact  is  greatest  where 
interest  has  already  been  established. 

2.  The  study  clearly  demonstrated  that  if  po- 
tential users  attend  a conferenge  where  they  can 
discuss  an  innovation  and  see  it  in  operation, 
adoption  of  the  innovation  will  be  significantly 
facilitated. 

3.  Potential  users  who  had  received  the  non- 
technical report  and  had  participated  in  the  site 
visit/conference  were  not.  additionally  stimu- 
lated, to  an  appreciable  amount,  by  a “mission- 
ary” visit  from  a representative  of  the  Tacoma 
project. 

4.  Psychological  consultation  to  management 
of  sheltered  workshops  helped  those  organiza-. 
lions  change  more  rapidly  than  the  control  group 
and  made  them  more.receptive  to  innovation. 

5.  Beyond  the  foregoing  findings,  which 
stemmed  directly  from  the  experimental  work 
carried  on  in  the  project  being  reported,  the  in- 
vestigators formulated  a number  of  strategies  for 
adoption  of  innovation  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. Among  the  highlights  are  the  following: 

(a)  Innovation  does  not  spread  automatically. 

\ It  tends  to  be  impeded  by  barriers,  both  in 

the  processes  of  communication  nnd  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  and  organizations 
who  can  be  considered  potential  users. 

(b)  Communications  concerning-  innovations 

should  be  credible  nnd  stimulating.  These 
communications  should  be  a factor  in  the 
initial  planning  of.  a research  project,  and 
•should  be  provided  for,  in  terms- of  budget 
and  time.  ■ y 

( c ) Potential  users  of  the  findings  of  a re- 
search project  should  be  invited  to  par-, 
ticipate  in  the  plnnning  of  tlie  project. 

(d)  Since  there  is  evidence  that  personnl  con- 
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tact  with  innovators  may  l>e. a crucial  con- 
dition for  the  optimal  , dissemination  of 
new  ideas,  it  might  be  productive  strategy 
for  innovators  of  successful  projects  to 
meet  with  others  in  the  same  and  related 
fields  by  means  of  special  regional  or  na- 
tional meetings. 

(e)  Tandem  teams  consisting  of  a rehabilita- 
tion expert  and  a -psychological  consultant 


to  manhgement  might  effectively  serve  as 
change  agents  in  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion field. 

\ 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  project  is  applicable,  in  its  entirety,  to  re- 
search utilization  among  mental  health  agencies 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  a number  of  other  organi- 
zational settings.. 
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:v  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY/ ANALYSIS 

Glaser,  E.  M.,  and  Ross,  H.  L.  Increasing  the  utilization  of  appliid  research  results  Final  report 
to  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  grant  No.  5 R12-MH-09250-0--  Los  Angeles,  Ca  .. 
Human  Interaction  Research  Institute,  1971. 


PURPOSE 

This  study  undertook  to  investigate  what 
deters  organizations  from  putting  promising  in- 
novations into  practice;  to  apply  and  test  various 
strategies  which  are  designed  to  make  these  or- 
ganizations (and  their  professional  leaders)  more 
willing  to  accept  a specific  innovation;  and  (as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  findings  of  the  foregoing)  to 
explore  the  psychological,  sociological,  economic, 
and  institutional  forces  which  inhibit  or  facilitate 
change. 

METHOD 

The  specific  innovation  selected  for  the  exper- 
imental phase  of  the  study  was  saturation  group 
therapy  (SGT) , a format  for  the  delivery  of  psy-  - 
chotherapy  in  a prolonged  series  of  weekend 
group  treatment,  sessions.  The  innovation  se- 
lected met  the  following  criteria : Was  potentially 
useful  to  a broad  spectrum  of  mental  health 
agencies  and  applicable  to  certain  categories  of 
patients;  was  replicable  without  excessive  finan- 
cial costs  or  unique  skills;  presented  discernible 
difficulties  in  implementation;  was  credible  to 
• agency  decisionmakers;  was  in  current  operation 
so  that  it  could  be  observed  in  action. 

Major  categories  of  users  of  this  treatment 
• modality  in  the  country  were  identified  and  as- 
signed  to  either  experimental  (80  percent)  or 
control  (20 percent)  status;  total  N = 1,770. 

The  dissemination  strategies  employed  were:  A 
descriptive  pamphlet  related  to  SGT ; a consulta- 


tion visit  to  the  User  agency  by  the  director  of 
SGT;  a visit  and  conference  at  the  site  at.  which 
SGT  was- an  ongoing  demonstration  project;  a 
consultation  from  the  SGT  director  to  agencies 
after  their  representatives  had  taken  part  in  a site 

visit.  0 

All  organize  Ions  in  the  experimental  group 
and  half  in  the  control  group  were  first  sent  the 
pamphlet.  Organizations  which  then  pa^ici- 
pated  in  further  dissemination  efforts  were  self- 
selected.  A series  of  questionnaires,  dispatched 
at  appropriate  times  in  the  course  of  the  study, 
undertook  to  assess  the . respondents’  changing 
levels  of  awareness  of  SGT,  their  attitudes  to- 
ward it  and  toward  adoptiqn  or  adaptation  of 
this  innovation  at  their  agencies.  These  findings 
served  as  measurements  of  the  relative  impact  of 
the  techniques  being  tested. 

To  gain  additional  insight  into  .the  underlying 
attitudes  and  patterns  of  the  target  organizations 
with  regard  to  innovation,  open-ended  interviews 
were  conducted  with  personnel  at  33  such 
agencies.  . 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Despite  the  extensive  dissemination  efforts, 
the  number  of  adoptions  or  adaptations  was  sur- 
prisingly small,  although  there  was  evidence  that 
agency  decisionmakers  increased  their  under- 
standing of  SGT,  and,  in  some  instances,  devel- 
oped hospitable  attitudes  toward  its  use.  This 
finding  suggested  that  the  practical  barriers 
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(money,  personnel,  facilities)  to  adoption  of 
SGT  overshadowed  intellectual  acceptance  of  it. 

2.  Findings  with  respect  to  the  specific  dis- 
semination techniques  were  as  follows : 

(а)  The  pamphlet  (when  the  recipient  was 
alerted  by  an  accompanying  question- 
naire) provided  a basis  for  forming  a 
general  inclination,^  set  for  or  against 
SGT;  it  stimulated  intellectual  interest, 
but  did  little  more. 

(б)  The*  consultation  visits  were  informative, 
clarified  some  issues,  but  did  not  dissipate 
the  participants’  doubts  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  implementing  SGT  in  their 
agencies. 

(c)  The  site  visit  and  conference  stimulated 

enough  enthusiasm  among  most  partici- 
pants to  create  specific  advocacy  for  SGT; 
participants  returned  to  their  home  agen- 
cies willing  to  search  for  ways-to  overcome 
economic  and  organizational  barriers; 
they  were,  however,  in  most  instances  un- 
able to  transmit  their  positive  feelings  to 
their  co  workers.  . 

(d)  The  postsite  visit  consultation  had  a 
booster  effect  on  agency  interest  but  was 

, not  sufficient  to  overcome  what  the  agency 
perceived  as  barriers  to  implementation. 

3.  The  investigators  hypothesized  that  resist- 
ance to  adoption  of  SGT,  despite,  intensive  dis- 
semination strategies,  was  related,  in  part,  to 
characteristics  of  the  innovation  itself.  The  in 
novation  was/assessed  in  terms  of  criteria  identi- , 
fied  by  earlier  studies  of  innovation,  and  it' was 
determined  that  potential  users  of  SGT  perceived 
it  as  having  limited  relevance,  a high  potential 
for  incompatibility,  dubious  relative  advantage,  a,' 
high  degree  of  complexity,  and  potential  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  reversibility,  divisibility,  trial- 
ability,  and  credibility.  The  extent  of  these  diffi- 
culties was  underestimated  when  the  project  was  ' 
selected. 

4.  In  assessing  factors  which  have  a bearing  on 
an  agency’s  willingness  to  innovate, 'the  investiga- 


tors suggested  that  innovative  agencies  tend  to 
be  those  characterized  by  high  morale;  a practice 
of  autocritical  review  of  mission  and  performance 
thereof;  staff  participation  in  decisionmaking;  re- 
sponsiveness to  community  needs;  staff  rewards 
based  on  performance  rather  than  status;  and  a 
miniiqum  of  arbitrary  supervision.  Iii  the  less 
innoAtive  agencies,  there  is  likely  to  be  strong 
centralization  and  hierarchical  control;  lack  of 
awareness  of  agency  mission;  hostility  engen-  . 
dered  by  a statf/administration  power  struggle; 
rigid  commitment  to  orthodoxies  (either  individ- 
ual or  shared). 

■5.  On  the  assumption  that  willingness  to 
change  is  not  sufficient  without  organizational 
means,  the  investigators  formulated  a set  of 
operating  conditions  which  would  provide  an 
organizational  vehicle  for.  effecting  change. 
These  conditions  are:  Instituting  regular  mission 
review;  assessing  program  effectiveness;  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  about  altercative  practices; 

' providing  opportunity  for  advocacy ; providing  a 
means  for  making  decisions;  providing  a way  of 
sustaining  commitment;  and  having  control  over  » 
sufficient  resources.  • 

6.  Finally,  the  investigators  reevaluated  the 
dissemination  strategies- which  had  been  utilized 
in  the  experimental  phases,  of  the  project  being 
, reported,  and  recommended  certain  refinement 
in  future  efforts  to  promote  utilization.  Signifi-. 
cant  among  these  refinements  are : (a)  More 
careful-  screening  of  innovations  to  be  dissemi- 
nated; (6)  fuller  involvement  of  potential  users 
toward  this  end;  (c)  more  careful  selectioh  of 
target  agencies  to  be  recipients  of  dissemination 
efforts,  with  particular  attention  to  willingness 
and  capacity  to  innovate. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

■ This  study  builds  significantly  on  prior  work 
done  by  the  investigators  in  the  field  of.  research 
.utilization,  and  is  particularly  Insightful  in  de- 
lineating organizational  attributes  within  mental Y 
health  agencies  which  are  relevant  to  accepting  | 
innovation. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
SURVEY  METHOD 


' Glaser,  E.  M.,  and  Taylor,  S.  Factors  influencing  the  success  of  applied  research.  Washington. 
D.C. : National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
final  report  on  contract  No;  43-67-1365,  January  I960.  . 


PURPOSE 

Five  successful  and  five  less  successful  applied 
research  projects  which  had  been  carried  out 
through  grants  from  the  National  -Institute  of 
Mental  Health  were  studied  by  the  Human  In-  , 
teraction  Research  Institute  of  Los  Angeles  in  an 
effort  to  identify  and  document  some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  promote  or  impede— 

(1)  the  effective” conduct  of  a project;  and 

(2)  the  achievement  of  project  objectives,  in- 
cluding the  production  of  clear,  cogent,  • 
useful  results  which  are  adequately  dis- 
seminated to  potential  users. 

This  study  was  requested  by  the  Applied  Re- 
search Branch  of  NIMH  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  might  be  useful  in  improving — 

(1)  the  selection  of  projects  for  funding;  and 

(2)  NIMH  consultation  with  grantees. 

METHOD 

In  order  to  gain  insight  regarding  the  process 
of  applied  research,  the  life.cycle  of.  a project  was  ' 
conceived  as  being  divided  into  six  stages : Idea, 
design,  funding,  research,  development  and  dis- 
semination of  findings,  utilization. 

Principal  investigators,  administrators,  and 
practitioner-utilizers  were  interviewed  in  a cli- 
mate of  confidentiality  and  frankness  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  unique  perspectives 
regarding  what  happened  during  the  life  cycle  of 
their  respective  applied  research  projects. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  Successful  Project. 


est  and  cooperation  from  a wide  group  of 
supporters  and  potential  users.  Interac- 
tion and  communication  proceeded  at  a 
high  rate  through  both  formal  and  in- 
• formal  channels.  Potential  obstacles  were 
shared  concerns.  The  resolution  processes 
often  provided' unanticipated  benefit  and 
. strengthened  the  project.  The  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a network  of. 
communication  took  time  and  effort;  but 
observable  rewards  justified  the  expendi- 
ture. 

(6)  The  research  was  designed  by  the  principal 
’ investigator,  who  devoted  full  time  to  the 
project.  The  host  agency  indicated  its 
commitment  by  contributions  of  services 
and  supplementary  funds.  The  focus  of 
Q the  research  was  aimed  at  a felt  need  which 
enjoyed  a shared  interest  from  other  peo- 
ple. Ipso  facto,  therefore,  the  product 
was  readily"  marketable.  Potential  con- 
sumers were  involved  and  informed. 
They  encouraged  early  efforts  at  dis-, 
semination  of  findings,  and  were  ready  to 
consider  implications  for  utilization. 

(c)  Throughout. the  life  of  the  project  there 
was  ample  evidence  of  adequate  project 
structure  (i.e.,  committees,  liaison,  link- 
age). There  was  leadership  capability, 
with  a consensus  among  those  involved  re- 
garding  priority  of  goals.  Dissemination 
was  planned  for,  and  a higher  level  of 
utilization  was  achieved.  The  communica- 
tion component  paid  off  again  and  again : 
when  severe  problems  were"  encountered 
by  successful  projects,  their  base  of  in- 
volved supporters  was  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  problems. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  Less  Successful 

(a)  While  there  was  some  interaction  and  in- 
ternal communication,  there  was  little 


(a)  The  successful  project  was  characterized 
by.  high  communication  awareness  and ' 
involvement  with  persons  and  groups 
within  and  outside  the  immediate  en- 
vironment from  its  earliest  moments.  The 
project  staff  made  efforts  to  induce  inter- 
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sustained  effort  to  open  up  the  process  to 
others.  Communication  was  sporadic  aiul 
involvement  was  limited  to  a small  nu- 
cleus. The  problem  to J*  investigated  may 
well  have  appealed  to  a constituency  of 
interactors,  but  involvement  was  not  wel- 
comed. In  fact,  there  was  a pervasive  and 
discernible  quality  of  insularity.  Admin- 
istrators and  practitioners  resented  being 
excluded. 

(&)  Characterized  by  calm  during  the  idea,  de- 
sign,. and  funding  stages  (in'  contrast  to 
the  successful  projects. which  were  dynamic 
and  laden  with  conflict),  these  projects 
erupted  soon  after  the  research  stage 
began.  Problems  developed  suddenly  and 
often  were  unanticipated.  Coping  efforts 
were  hindered  by  the  fact  that  part-time 
principal  investigators  did  not  have  the 
time  to  devote!  to  resolution  efforts.  Nor 
did  they  have 'an  invested  group  of  sup- 
porters to  help  and  share  responsibility. 
Each  problem  reverberated  throughout 
the  project,  causing  extensive  shock.  Plans 
* were  delayed  or  abandoned  en  route.  De- 
spite the  problems,  there  were  successful 
findings  worth  > reporting,  but  there  was 
. . insufficient,  time  for  reports  and  little 

* “push”  comparable  to  the  encouragement 
received  by  successful  projects. 

*r> 

Recommendations 

1.  Applied  research  projects  should  energeti- 
cally seek  the  reactions'  and  contributions  of  po- 
tential users,  including  both  practitioners  and 
administrators,  from  the  idea  stage  through  to 
the  completion  of  the  research. 

2.  Whenever  feasible,  formal  boards  or  special 
committees  should  be  formed  to  serve  as  respon- 
sible advisers  to  research  projects. 

3.  The  original  research  questions,  subsequent 
design  and  communication  of  progress  or  find- 
ings should  incorporate  issues  which  are  of  con- 
cern and  interest  to  the  agency  personnel  who 
will  be  cooperating  with  or  assisting  the  project. 

4.  The  principal  investigator  should  have  ei- 
ther written  the  research  proposal  or  be  inti- 
mately familiar  with  all  of  its  various  aspects. 

6.  From  the  beginning,  effort  should  be  nfade 
to  develop  a network  of  communication  with 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  or  of  help  to  the 


research  in  order  to  build  widespread  awareness 
and  appropriate  involvement. 

6.  The  process  of  seeking  funds  should  be  a 
relatively  open  and  shared  experience,  in  order  to 
benefit  from  the  suggestions  of  other  people,  and 
to  insure  that  the  budget  will  be  realistic. 

7.  Contributions  of  staff  time  and  other  serv- 
ices by  agencies  should  be  thoroughly  discussed 
with  the  parties  who  will  be  asked  to  provide  the 
assistance. 

8.  A written  agreement  outlining  reciprocal 
responsibilities  in  sufficient'  detail  to  assure  that 
there  is  a meeting  of  miiicls  between  the  research 
team  and  the  agency  should  be  developed  before 
the  research  begins. 

9.  The  consultative  servicesjof  funding  organi- 
zations should  (if  available)  be  utilized  prior  to 
submitting  applications  for  support. 

10.  Site  visits  by  funding  agency  staff  to  poten- 
tial grant  recipients  should  occur  wherever  possi- 
ble, and  should  include  some  interaction  with 
middle-level  supervision  and  practioners  who  will 
be  working  with  the  research  project. 

11.  Pilot  projects  or  reconnaissance  phases 
should  take  place  before  the  major  commitments 
of  time  and  money  are  made.  Ideally,  this 
would  allow  sufficient  time  for  evaluation  of  the 
initial  results  and  provide  a realistic  assessment 
of  needs  and  potential  problems. 

12.  If  problems  develop  duripg  the  conduct  of 
the  research,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  open 
two-way  communication  with  the  entire  project 
stafT'ond  perhaps  with  added  inputs  from  appro- 
priate oUJside  consultants,  so  that  the  project  can 
benefit  from  the  suggestions  and  reactions  of  all 
who  are  legitimately  concerned. 

13.  Principal  investigators  should  devote  full 
or  at  least  a major  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
research  so  they  can:  (a)  Maintain  an  effective 
communication  network;  (6)  work  to  maintain 
linkage’ with  the  system  ; ( c ) have  time  available  ' 
to  work  through  solutions  to  problems. 

14.  Potential  consumer  groups  should  be  in- 
formed concerning  promising  findings,  through 
site  visits,  special  institutes  and  reports  which  are  * 
focused  to  the  needs  of  service  settings. 

16.  Before  the  final  research  findings  are  re- 
ported, progress  reports,  discussion  drafts,  and 
other  means  should  be  utilized  to  seek  feedback 
from  a sample  of  potential  users. 

16.  Wherever  the  staff  of  an  agency  contrib- 
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utes  to  dnhi  collection  of  other  research  activities, 
special  efforts  should  be  made  to  involve  them  in 
the  study,  and  repay  their  investment  by  discuss- 
ing the  research  findings  in  person,  as  well  as  by 
issuing  reports. 

17.  Members  of  the  several  professional  ’ disci- 
plines represented  oh  the  research  team  should 
be  encouraged  to  publish  and  report  to  their  col- 
leagues since'' this. facilitates  interpretation  to  a 
wide  audience  of  potential  consumer’s. 

- 18.  Workshops  and  .institutes  should  be  sched- 
uled before  journal  publication,  since  this  serves 
to  sharpen  the  focus  of  findings  on  implications 
for  practice. 

19.  Administrators  and  practitioners,  as  well  as 
researchers, ^liquid  consider  possible  means  for 
utilizingvaluable  research  findings  long  before 
the  project  terminates. 

20.  Sufficient  time,  money,  and  skill  should  be' 
allocated  to  dissemination  and  utilization,  rather 
than  leaving  it  to  chance  or  to  meager  funds  left 
over  as  the  project  draws  to  a close. 

21.  Funding  organizations  should  develop  a 
staff  of  consultants  who  can  work  with  project 
personnel  with  respect  to  dissemination  and  utili- 
zation matters  long  before  th*  project  ends  and 
staff  scatters.  Projects  with  a large  number  of 
potential  users  should  have  a dissemination  and 
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utilization  expert  available  through  the*  life  of  the 
project,  either  as  a full-time  staff  member  or  a 
consult  ant,  to  plan  and  implement  the  foregoing 
functions. 

22.  A retrieval  system  should  be  developed  by 
funding  agencies  to  recover  and  disseminate  re- 
search information  which  might  not  otherwise 
reach  potential  users. 

23.  Each  regional  office  of  Federal  funding 
agencies  should  be  staffed  with  a person  pri- 
marily responsible  for  applied  research,  who  will  > 
be  in  close  communication  with  the  central  office 
and  can : Consult  wit  ^projects  ns  a knowledgea- 
ble helper;  keep  abreast  of  relevant  research  in 
the  given  field  (such  ns  mental  health  services 
delivery)  throughout  the  country;  share  this  in- 
formation with  project  personnel;  stimulate  dis- 
semination and  utilization  efforts;  and  in  general 
serve  as  a knowledge  utilization  specialist. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  findings  presented  in  this  are  particularly 
significant  in  that  they  are  based  on  a systematic 
study!  of  the  problem  of  research  utilization.  The 
authors’  recommendations  provide  concrete 
guidelines  for  the  planning  and  development  of 
research  projects  so  as  to  maximize  utilization 
potential.  , . . 

RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
REPORT  OF  SEMINAR 


Glaser,  E.  M.,  and  Wrenn,  C.  G.  Putting  research , experimental,  and  demonstration  -findings  to 
• use.  Washington,  D.C. : Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Research,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  1966.  •'  . 


PURPOSE 

This  report  seeks  to  pinpoint  ways  in  which 
funding  agencies  can  contribute  to  closing  the 
gap  between  new  ^knowledge  and  everyday 

practice. 

0 

METHOD 

Representatives  of  a number  of  governmental 
agencies  (and  a few  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions) met  in  a 2-day  seminar  in  Washington. 
Format  for  the  seminar  had  been,  determined  by 
a planning  committee  conference  involving  15 
participants.  Seminar  attendants  selected  topics 


on  which  they  wanted  primary  focus  and  dis- 
cussed these  topics  extensively  in  small  groups. 
Conclusions  and  recommendations  emerging 
from  those  discussions  constitute  the  contentvef 
the  report.  Draft  of  the  report  wjps  circulated 
among  participants  for  comment  and  revision, 
and  final  report  represents  consensus  derived 
from  this  editorial  collaboration.  "\ 


(a)  Rather  than  insist  on- a full-scale  proposal, 
solicit  an  early,  informal  letter  describing* 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Stimulating  Good  Proposal  Ideas. 
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essence  of  proposal.  Hence  potential  re- 
searcher can  get  initial  -r  response  from 
funding  agency  without  large  investment. 

(b)  Offer  a small  subsidy  for  preparation  of 
detailed  proposal;  this  might  make  it 
feasible  for  persons  to  think  about  needed 
R & D and  Er  & D projects  who  could 
not  otherwise  invest  the  time. 

(c)  Prepare  subject  matter  reviews  of  the 
state  of  the  art  to  help  disseminate  already 
existing  knowledge  and  aid  in  guiding  po- 
tential researchers  to  undertake  quests^ 
which  will  fill  significant  gaps  (that  is, 
projects  for  which  ultimate  utilization  will 
be  more  likely). 

2.  Improving  the  Grant  or  Contract  Negotia-'' 
tion  Procedure  To  Achieve  More  Effective 
Utilization. 

, — . a 

(a)  Require  that  formal  proposals  include 
explicit  statements  regarding  plans  for 
utilization  (desired  imgact,  target  audi- 
ence, strategies  for  dissemination,  etc.).' 

(b)  Clarify  criteria  for  accepting . proposals.* 

(c)  Make  clear  the  function  of  advisory  panels 
and  review  committees.* 

( d ) Encourage  the  parallel  exploration  of  al- 
ternative design  studies  and/or  pilot  ap- 

: proaches  to  a complex  problem. 

(e)  Involve  outside  consultants  on  problem 

of  designing  projects  suitable  for  ultimate 
utilization.  *■’  ' 


3.  Improving  the  Interaction  Between  Funder 
and  Grantee  or  Contractor. 

S • 

(а)  The  grantor  agency  should  be  appropri- 
ately staffed  so  that  it  can  maintain  a 
close  relationship  with  the  grantee  in 
order  to  increase  eventual  utilization  (site 
visits,)  technical  assistance,  improved  fund- 
ing arrangements,  conferences-  or  work- 
shops of  potential  users,  etc.). 

(б)  Requirements  for  reporting  should  be  sup- 
portive of  ultimate  goals  of  dissemination 
and  utilization. 


4.  Clarifying  the  Kinds  of  Action  Which 
Might  Result  From  E.  <6  D.  Project  Findings. 


♦Only  tangentially  related  to  utilization. 


116. 


(d)  An  E.  & D.  project  might  have  as  a legi- 
rf  timate  objective  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  changes:  Spread  of  » new 
technique  to  other  comparable  settings; 
continuation  of  demonstration  project  on 
more  permanent  basi»;  spinoff  or  accept- 
ance by  ongoing  agency  other  than  original 
funder;  spillover  in  which  demonstration 
actq.  as  catalyst  for  change  rather  than 
. generates  direct  and  ^explicit  adoption. 

(6)  Among  the  effective  strategies  for  getting 
change  accepted  in  an  institutional  setting 
are:  Setting  up  a demonstration  within 
the  institution  in  the  hope  that  exposure 
will  win  converts;  setting  up  the  project 
in  a new  and  thus  competing  institution 
and  thus  exert  “gadfly”  pressure;  invoking 
outside  pressure  (such  as  organized  citizen 
pressure)  for  change. 

(c)  Change  will  be  accepted  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  potential  users 
recognize  that  their  self-interest  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  change. 

5.  Translating  Findings  Into  Action. 

(а)  Potential  users  should  be  identified  at.  the 
outset  and  should  be  invited  to  function  as 
consultants  and  coarciiitectS  tKrollgheu* 
the  research  and/or  demonstration  phase 
of  the'project.. 

(б)  Credible  and  competent  evaluation  of  find- 
ings should  precede  intensive  effort  for 

- wide  utilization. 

(c)  More  research  is  needed  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  projects  have  the  best  change  of 
user  impact — and  why. 

(d)  Among  the  strategies  which  promote  the 
movement  of  findings  into’  action  are: 
Availability  of  well-written,  credible  re- 
ports; discriminating  dissemination  of  re- 
ports;"  person-to-person  transmission  of 
findings  through  conferences,  site  visits, 
seminars,  etc. ; use  of  human  link  (change 
agent),  between  innovator  and  potential 
user;  use  of  mobile  teams  of  resource  per- 
sons arid  change  consultants  to  stimulate 
innovation;  strengthening  credibility  of 
initial  demonstration  through  replication, 
reiteration,  and  reaffirmation. 

6.  Training  of  Washington  E <&  D and  R <6  D 
Program  Staffs.— A.  range  of  skills, -are  sug- 
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gesled  as  requisite  for  program  staff  of  funding 
agency  if  that  staff  is  to  work  effectively  with 
grantee  staff  to  maximize  dissemination  and  utili- 
zation. These  include  subject  matter  knowledge, 
competence  in  social  sciences  'and/or  business 
administration,  understanding  of  research  meth- 
odology, capacity  to  function  as  disseminator, 
ability  to  cope  constructively  with  conflict.  ■ ' 

7.  Developing  Better  Interagency  Goordina-. 
tion  in  Investigating  Given.  Problem  Areas. — 
Because  many  funding  agencies  work  in  common 
or  overlapping  subject  matter  areas  and  because 
all  share  the  objective  of  getting  the  best  utiliza- 
tion payoff  for  their  research  investment,  the  fol- 
lowing coordination  strategies  were  advanced : 

(«)  Establish  interagency  project' review  com- 
mittee. 


(b)  Establish  joint,  priorities  and  consider 
need  for  replication  of  demonstrations. 

(c)  Establish  data  retrieval  system. 

(d)  Conduct  subject-  matter  conferences. 

As  an  extension  of  the  recommendation  for 
interagency  coordination,  the  seminar  suggested 
a number  of  followup  steps  which  would  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  interchange  achieved 
during  the  seminar:  Expanding  the  participating 
group  for  subsequent  seminars,  creating  an  an- 
nual conference  on  utilization, , interchange  of 
utilization  case  studies,  etc.  9 ) 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  this  report  has  a specific  focus  (Fed- 
eral funding  agencies)  many  of  the  concepts  it 
articulates  are  relevant  to  all  change  agents. 
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Glock,  Charles  Y.  Applied  social  research:  Some  conditions  affecting  its  utilization.  In  Case  studies 
in  bringing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  ^utilization  of  behavioral  science , vol.  1. 
Stanford,  Calif. : Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961,  pp.  1-19. 


PURPOSE 

To  identify  the  conditions  under  which  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  social  research  occurs — more 
specifically,  to  distill  from  the  available  evidence 
some  of  the  principles  which  determine  whether 
or  not  applied  social"  research,  once  commis- 
sioned and  executed,  is  used. 

METHOD 

The  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University  (where  the  author  has  served  as  direc- 
tor) and  from  case  studies  of  other  research  or- 
ganizations known  to  the  author.  All  case  stud- 
ies cited  were  situations  in  which  the  client  (that 
is,  the  user  of  the- research  findings)  has  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  research  be  carried  out — 
in  other  words,  these  were  problems  in  search  of 
solutions. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

\.  Nature  of  the  Problem. 

(a)  Research  is  most  often  commissioned  to 
serve  one  or  more  of  three  functions:  To 


evaluate,  to  diagnose,  to  prescribe.  Social 
research  is  most  suitable  for  answering 
evaluative  questions;  the  client’s  motiva- 
tion for  commission  research  is  usually  to 
get  prescript ive^aidj^/  Accordingly,  the 
best  research  on  an  evaluative  problem  is 
likely  to  be  .less  useful  to  a client  than 
relatively  inadequate  research  on  a pre- 
scriptive problem. 

(b)  Research  tends  to  be.  usable  when  it  iden- 
tifies variables  which  are  inherently  con- 
trollable and  where- the  client  organization 
' . has  the  necessary  manipulative  power  to 

exert  that  control. 

2.  The  Role  of  the  Client. 

Since  all  case  material  in  this  study  is  based  on 
clients  who  commissioned  the  research  projects, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  they  were  uniformly 
predisposed  to  utilize  the  findings.  However,  the 
following  significant  variables  were  identified: 

^(a)  Those  organizations  with  a long  record  of 
research  activity  and  with  a research  unit 
highly  integrated  into  their  operations 
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were  most  likely  to  apply  the  findings  of 
social  research. 

(6)  Applied  research  is  most  effectively  used 
where  (he  decision  to  use  it  is  made  at  the 
top.' policymaking  level;  where  there  is 
interested  and  committed  top  management 
which  encourages  imaginative  use  of  re- 
search throughout  the  organization;  and 
where  the  organization  is  flexible  enough 
to  modify  its  procedures  to  accommodate 
the  innovation. 

3.  The  Role  of  the  Research  Organization. 

(a)  A favorable  environment  for  maximal 
utilization  is  likely  to  exist  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  research  organization  parallel 
those  of  the  sponsor  (this  occurs  most  fre- 
quently when  the  research  has  a huinani- 

* 1 tarian  content).-.  ^ 

, (5)  Certain  ethical  problems  are  sometimes 
relevant  to  utilization:  There  may  be  a 
discrepancy  between  the  client’s  ihiage  of 
the  ultimate  utility  of  the  research  find- 
ings and  their  actual  potential  utility; 
some  compromise  in  research  standards 
may  be  called  for  to  accommodate  to  the 
client’s  administrative  constraints;  re- 
searchers are  sometimes  under  pressure  to 
interpret  findings  , beyond  what  the  data 
allow. 

■m 

(c)  The -research  organization’s  competence 
has  a direct  bearing  on  the  utility  of  the 
research  it  produces.  Independent  re- 
search organizations  have  a high  degrei 
of  technical  competence;  on  the  other 
hand,  research  activity  which  is  incorpor- 
ated in  the  stntcture  of  the  client  organi- 
zation has  the  benefit  of  accumulated 
experience  in  the  specific  subject  matter 
area.  The  latter  arrangement  is  probably 
conducive  to  maximal  utilization. 

4.  Interaction  Between  Client  and  Research 
Organization,  i j 


(а)  For  optimnin  interaction  (in  terms  not 
only -of  using  the  research,  but  also  of 
formulating  it  and  conducting  it),  the 
client  organization  should  be  represented 
by  its  policymaker  and  a qualified  research 
technician;  the  research  organization  by 
its  chief  executive  and  (he  project  director. 

(б)  Interaction  should,  ideally,  serve  these 
communicative  functions:  To  clarify  -Hie  J 
practical  objectives  of  the  research,  to  efc^ 
tablish  a research  design  well  suited  to 
satisfying  these  objectives,  to  monitor  the 
research  while  it  is  in  process,  to  identify 
the  applied  implications  of  the  findings, 

to  settle  administrative  and  financial  ar- 
rangements. (In  point  of  fact,  inter- 
action rarely  covers  all  these  points.) 

(<?)  The  more  frequent  the  interaction,  the 
better  the  outlook  for  utilization. 

5. . The  Research  Process. 

(a)  Studies  which  are  directed  at  testing oa  set 
of  clearly  stated  propositions  are  more 
likely  to  be  used  than  those  which  are 
principally  concerned  with  compiling  in- 
formation. 

" (5)  A research  study  which  is  comprehensive 
(incorporates  all  variables)  and  which  is 
carried  out  with  a high  level  of  technical 
proficiency  has  an  enhanced  prospect  for 
utilization. 

6.  Conclusions . r 

(а)  There  is  need  for  a middleman’  who  is 

trained  in  the  method  of  research  and  the* 
art  of  utilization.  ^ 

(б)  There  is  need  for  wider  circulation  of 
relevant  case  studies. 

(c)  There  is  need  to  know  more  about  the 
applied  functions  which  social  research 
can  and  cannot  serve.  ^ 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Principles  are  well  illustrated  by  citation  of  ex- 
tensive case  material. 
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Goldin,  G.  J.,  Margolin,  K.  N.,  and  Stotsky,  B.  A.  The  utilization  of  rehabilitation  research : Con- 
cepts, principles,'  and  research.  Northeastern  Studies  in  1 ocutional  Rehabilitation . 11)69,  !No.  6. 


PURPOSE 

T e purpose  of  (his  monograph  is  to  report  the 
ideas  and  findings  of.  the  New  Enghiiul^Uehabili- 
tation  Research  Institute  developed  through 
efforts  to  achieve  utilization  of  its  own  research 
results  in  the  core  area  of  motivation  and  de- 
pendency. The  authors  also  present  iheir  o.wi\ 
systems  model  of  the  utilization  process. 

METHOD 

The  principles  and  concepts  discussed  in  the 
monograph  are  based  upon  a brief  review  of  -rel- 
evant literature^  the  experiences  of  the  authors, 
and  the  research  and  observations  of  the  New 
England  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute. 

The  specific  utilization  research  reported  in  the 
monograph  consisted  of  a readership  survey  on 
the  use  of  two  previously  published  monographs. 
The  Institute  mailed  1,000  questionnaires  re- 
garding each  of  the  two  monographs.  The  results 
are  based  on  ft  25.4-percent  return  of  one  or  both 
questionnaires.  The  questions  related  to  the  re- 
spondents’ impressions  of  the  monographs,  their 
specific  use  of  them,  and  if  and  how  the  mono- 
graphs stimulated  the  readers’  thinking. 

) 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

' l.  The  results  of  the  readership  study  indi- 
cated that  the  major  uses  of  the  two  publications 
were  for  a background  or  literature  survey,  in 
preparing  a talk  or  paper,  or*os  part  of  iriservice 
training.  The  documents  were  least,  used  .for 
preparing  a research  design  or  proposal,  in  clini- 
cal practice",  in  administrative  planning,  and  in 
t social  or  community  planning.  The  particular 
use  made  of  the  monograph  was  directly  related 
to  the  professional  setting  of  the  reader.  The 
authors  observe  that  there  is  a need  for  increased 
training  and  motivation  in  the  utilization  of  re- 
search for  professionals  at  the  counseling  agency 
level,  especially  in  thenrea  of  clinical  practice. 

2.  Of  the  readers  who  returned  questionnaires, 
52  percent  stated  that  they  had  read  all  of  the 
first  monograph,  while  35  percent  had  read  the 


* c 

other  document  in  its  entirety.  The  authors  sug- 
gest that  increased  practical  use  can  be.  achieved 
in  the  utilization  of  such  monographs  if  the  im- 
plications of  the  research  results  are  very  clearly 
stated,  with  some  clinical  applications  spelled  out 
and  specific  programs  for  rehabilitation  are  sug- 
gested. Also,  results  might  be  more  widely  used 
if  the  implications  of  the  research  were  woven 
throughout  the  monograph.  Moreover,. resea rch 
publications  must  compete  with  a wide  variety  of 
other  documents  for  the  attention  of  potential 
readers;  hence,  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  development  of  an  attractive  cover  and 
format,  and  materinl  should  be  written  in  such  a 
way  so  as  to  capture  the  renders  interest  in  the 
publication  in  the  first  few  pages.  . 1 

3.  The  monogra'pli  treats  research  utilization  as 
a psychosocial  process  involving  a dynamic  inter- 
action of  four  major  subsystems.  The  process 
through  which  needs  are  satisfied  and  problems 
become  resolved  can*  be  seen  as  taking  place 
through  the  • occurrence  of  a sequence  of  acts 
which  transpired- a,s  a part  of  a specific  system. 

— The  efficiency  and  the- effectiveness  with  which 
the  utilization  subsystems  operate  is  determined 
largely  by  the  level  and. quality  of  communica- 
tion that  can  be  developed  within  and  between, 
these  subsystems.  , 

(a)  The  information-education  system. — The 
function  of  this  system  is  the  production 
and  transmission  of  knowledge.  Whether 
or  not  this  system  acts  autonomously » or 
in  interaction  with  the  other  utilization, 
subsystems  depends  upon  the  existence  of 
a felt  need  for  bhange  in  the  area  to . 
which  the  particular  knowledge  developed 
through  the  research  is  concerned.  For 
optimum,  functioning  of  this  subsystem  in 
the  process  of  research  utilization,  re- 
searchers negd  to  be"  instilled  with  a 
“utilization  mindjdneks”  so  that  they  will 
becoine  concerned  with  building  utiliza- 
tion potential  into  the 'research  design  at 
the  outset  of  the  research.  . . . 
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(b)  The  diffusion  system . — This  system  must 
challenge  existing  norms  and  values  qf 
the  social  system  upon  which  it  is  acting 

. at  a given  time. 

(c)  The  change  system  f — The  change  system 
differs  from  the  diffusion  system  in  that  * 
it  involves  the  conscious  and  planned  use 
of  a mediating  force,  which  serves  to 
mediate  betweeh  the  agencies  of  the  in- 
formation-education system  and  the  tar- 
gets of  change. 

(d)  The  action  system.— This  system  is  con- 
cerned with  the  mobilization  of  broad  scale 
financial*,  support  for  the  promotion  of 
utilization,  .and  involves  the  setting  up  of 

, practical  steps  to  be  taken  to  spread  the 
adoption  of  innovation  and  change. 


to  which  psychological  and  sociological  resistance" 
to  change  can  be  overcome.  . That  is/  the  re- 
search results  must  be  emotionally  acceptable  to 
the  individuals  responsible  for  implementation 
and  socially  acceptable  to  the  organization  which 
they  affect.  „ 

S.  The  authors  drfiw  the  broad  conclusion  that, 
“maximum  utilizjit4Sh  of  rehabilitation  research 
depends  upon  the  development  of  a' partnership 
between  the  researcher  and  the  practitioner  and 
rehabilitation  administrator/’  For  this  to  occur, 
an  internalized  rehabilitation  research  utilization 
mindedness  within  the  professional  value  system 
of  the  rehabilitation  practitioner  and  administra- 
tor is  needed.  V 

9.  In  order  to  establish  this  partnership  of 
value  systems,  the  authors  offer  the  following 
recommendations:  ’ * 


4.  Within  the  structure  of  the  above  subsys- 
tems, research  utilization  occurs  as  a result  of  five 
contiguous  phases:  Results  dissemination,  infor- 
mation reception,  conceptual  comprehension, 
psychosocial  acceptance,  and  internalized’ assimi- 
lation. Complete  utilization  occurs  only*  \vhen 
individuals  perform  in  the  innovated  manner 
without  much  thought  or  consideration  of  the 
pew  procedure  or  idea. 

•*  -5.  Dissemination  of  results  needs  to  consider  » 
both  scope  and  selectivity,  in  order  to  encompass 
the  possibility  of  attracting  the  les3  likely  users 
and  also  beaming  dissemination  outputs  to  se- 
lected individuals  who  are  in  the  best  positions  to 
"utilize  research.  The  authors  suggest  the  possi- 
l^ty  of  developing  techniques  of  aggressive  dis- 
semination. Using  the  concept  of*  aggressive 
casework  as  a model,  the  institute  has  experi- 
mented ^ with  this  approach  and  had  encouraging 
results.  The  concept  of  aggressive  dissemination 
involves  not  only  the  selection  of  a target  audi- w 
ence  of  key  individuals,  but  also  stimulating  the 
’motivation  of  these'  individuals  to  become  re- 
ceptots  of  the  information. 

. 6.  Another  key  variable  in  research  utilization 
is  the  clarity  and  attractiveness  with  which  the 
research  results  are  written.'  In  promoting  in- 
formation reception  and  conceptual  comprehen- 
sion the  authors  have  developed  a bilevel  ap- 
proach wherein  they  gear  each  of  their  reports  to 
two  target  audiences,  thereby  extending  the  po- 
tential readership.  r 

7.  Finally,  utilization  depends  upon  the  extent 
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(a)  In  order  to  inculcate  an  orientation  to  re- 
search utilization  the  rehabilitation  prac- 
tioner  should  be  expected  to  review  and 
report,  on  a specified  number  of  (two  or 
three)  research  studies  which  have  ap- 
plicability to  his  work.  This  would  be 
considered  as  part  of  his  job  description 
and  pointed  out  to  him  when  he  is  hired. 
In  other  words,  an  attempt'  should  be 
made  to  structure  research  utilization  into 
the  practitioner’s  professional  role. 

(b)  A national  research  utilization  committee 

should  be  created  and  composed  of  re- 
habilitation researchers,  practitioners,  and 
administrators  in  key  positions  to  assist, 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  SeN^ce  re- 
search utilization  branch  in  an  ndviXory 
capacity  and  to  stimulate  the  utilization 
of  rehabilitation  research.  " ■ 

( c ) Research  utilization  committees  which  are 

counterparts  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Research  Committee  should  be  or- 
ganized at  the  agency  level,  particularly 
in  the  State  -rehabilitation  agency.1 . ^ 

( (d)  The  academic  training  of . the  rehabilita- 
tion researcher  should. include  material  on 
the  principles  of  research  utilization  with 
*■  emphasis  on  the  psychosocial  aspects  of 
innovation  and  change. 

(e)  The  advocacy  principle  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  utilization  of  particularly 
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ifn  port  lint  applications  of  research  find- 
ings. For  example,  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
could  he  instrumental  in  advocating  the 
adoption  of  certain  innovations  which  re- 
search established  as  having  important 
value. 

(/)  A section  outlining  utilization  plans  could 
be  included  in  research  proposals  or  grant 
applications.  While  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  follow  these  plans  closely  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  research,  at  least 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  the  particular 
research  would  be  established. 

(g)  Rehabilitation  Research  Institutes,  re- 
search and  training  centers,  as  well  as  the 
research  departments  of  State  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  and  private  rehabilitation 
agencies,  could  work  on  the  development 
of  ail  active  consultation  program  in  the 
utilization  of  'rehabilitation  research. 

( h ) Since  face-to-face  psychosocial  transac- 
tions are  an  important  factor  in  the  dis- 
semination, interpretation,  and  acceptance 
of  research  results,*  the  frequency  of  re- 
habilitation research  utilization  confer- 
ences should  be  increased,  not  only  on  the 
national  level  but  on  the  local  level  as 
well. 

(?'•)  In  research  courses,  both  on  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level,  increased 


emphasis  should  be  placed  on  thw^writing 
of  research  reports  with  the  goaf  of  utili- 
zation in  view.  Thus,  such  factors  as 
clarity,  comprehension,  and  com  prehen - 
. siveness  would  bp  stressed. 

O’)  Intelligent  consumption  of  research  re- 
* suits  requires  training  and  understanding. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  inservice 
training  be  designed  for  rehabilitation 
practitioners 'which  will  focus  upon  the 
understanding  and  application  of  research 
results,  particularly  in  the  clinical  area. 
(&)  Finally,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
' serious  consideration  of  the  aggressive  or 
outreach  conce'pfc^n  the  selective  . dis- 
semination of  research  results.  There  arc 
key  practitioners,  administrators,  and 
planners  in  the  professional  rehabilitation 
community  who  would  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  research  results  if  these  were 
placed  before  them  but  would  not  mobilize 
* sufficient  gouFdirectedness  to  actively  seek 
out  new  ideas  and  the  results, of  research. 

Crmment  by  Reviewer 

Although  addressed  to  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion, this  publication  has  general  applicability. 
The  content  appears  to  hold  most  value  for  re- 
searchers and  academicians.  A number  of  the 
recommendations  offered  are  applicable  to  plan- 
ning at  the  national  level. 


\ 
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RESEARCH-PRACTICE  RELATIONSHIP 
--  . ANALYSIS  , ' 

Greenwood,  Ernest.  The  practice  of  science  and  the  science  of,  practice.  In  IV.  G.  Dennis,  K.  D.  ‘ 
.Bonne,  and  R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Headings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sci- 
ences. New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  19G2,  pp.  73-82.. 


PURPOSE  ; 

The  author  Contrasts  science  and  practice  and 
^outlines  a science-practice  relationship  that  may 
prove  useful  in  bridging  the  rcscarcher;prncti- 
tioner  gap. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  chapter  of  the  book  are  based 
on  the  broad  experience  and  observations  of  the 
author.  . 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  function  of  science  is  the  description 

and  explanation  of  nature  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, while  the  function  of  practice  is  the 
achievement  of  controlled  changes  in  natural  re- 
lationships by  means  of  procedures  that  are  sci- 
entifically based. ' ' ' 

2.  Distinguishing  scientific  theory  from  prac- 
tice theory,  Greenwood  states:  “Scientific  theory 
consists  of  laws  describing  and  explaining  nature; 
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practice  theory  consists  of  principles  prescribing 
ways  of  controlling  nature.”  The  aim  of  practice 
is  control.  The  control  function  of  a practice -is 
bound  to  exert  effects  upon  the  patterns  of  think- 
ing and  behaving  of  the  practitioner.  The  ele- 
ments of  practice  are  action,  individual  focus, 
artistry,  and  intuition. 

3.  Greenwood  points  out  the  existence  of  hy- 
brids; the  applied-orieiited  scientist  and  the 
theory-oriented  practitioner.  These  individuals 
are  the  ones  who  can  join  forces  in  the  middle 
group  between  science  and  practice  to  help 
achieve  a flow  of  information  bet  ween  the  two. 

4.  “If  we  are  convinced  of  the  potential  bene- 


./ 


fits  of  the  science-practice  collaboration,  then  we 
must  create  the  social  structure  with  its  built-in 
rewards  to  foster  and  promote  it.  We  cannot 
rely  on  isolated  applicd-oriented  scientists  and 
theory. -oriented  practitioners  to  collaborate  on  a 
voluntary,  individual,  and  informal  basis.” 


Comment  liy  Reviewer  * 

Greenwood  advocates  the  creation  of  a struc- 
ture that  gives  room  to  individuals'  who  are  will- 
ing to  bridge  the  gap  between  science  and  prac- 
tice.- No  practical  suggestions  are  included  on 
how  one  goes  about,  creating  such  a structure. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


SURVEY 


Greiner,  Larry  E.  Patterns  of  organization  change.  6 Harvard  Business  Review , 1967,  45,  119-130. 


PURPOSE 

This  article,  part  Of 'a  larger  study  on  organiza* 


tional  development,  deals  with  large-scale  organ- 
izational. change — its  justification,  the  processes 
of  problem  recognition  and  problem  solving,  and 
recommendations  for  future  action.  It  attempts 
to  show  how  a “successful’.’  change  differs  from 
an  “unsuccessful”  one.  . 


(a) ,  is  oriented  more  to  the  past  than  to  the 

future; 

( b ) recognizes  the  obligations  of  ritual  more, 
than  the  challenge  of  current  problenjS; 
and, 

(c)  owes  allegiance  more  to  depart menj/goals 
than  to  overall  company  objectives. 


METHOD 


The  author  surveyed  studies  on  organizational 
change,  dividing  them  into  three  categories:  Five 
reporting  “successful”  organizational  changes;  six 
showing  similar  “success”  patterns,  but  contain- 
ing somewhat  less  complete  information;  seven 
which  reveal^  “less  successful’!  change  patterns. 
The  conclusions  expressed  in  this  article  are 
drawn  from  an  examination  of  these  18  studies.  « 


3.  A revolutionary  attitude  toward  change  may  * 
be  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a dy- 
namic environment  and  a stagnant  Organization. 

4.  Approaches  to  the  introduction  of  change 
can  be  located  along  a power  distribution  con- 
tinuum : those  which  rely  on  unilateral  authority, 
those  which  rely  on  shared  authority,  and  those 
in  which  authority  is  delegated . 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


1.  Recently  more  and  more  tt>p  managements 
have  begun  to  realize  that  fragmented  changes' 

i j ii.. • 


are  seldom  effective  in  stemming  the  underlying 
‘tides  of  stagnation  and  complacency  that  can 
subtly ' creep  into  a profitable  and  growing 
organization. 

2.  Rigid  and  uncreative  attitudes  can  be  rec- 
ognized in  managerial  behavior  that — 


T" (a)  The  use  of  unilateral  authority  appears  in 
three  forms : By  decree,  assuming  that 
people  are  highly  rational  and  best  mo- 
tivated by  authoritative  decisions;  by  re- 
placement of  key  persons,  assuming  that 
'Organization  problems  tend  to  reside  in  a 
few  individuals,  and  that  replacing. these 
people  will  bring  about  sweeping  and  basic 
changes;  and  by  structure,  assuming  that 
people  behave  jn  close  agreement  with  the 
structure  and  technology  governing  them. 

(&)  The  shared  approach  takes  two  forms: 
Groiip  problem  solving’,  in  which  problem 
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definition  as.  well  fts  decisionmaking  i<c> 
shared  witli  lower  echelons;  and  group 
decisionmaking,  where  problems  still  tend 
to  be  defin&r  unilaterally  from  above,  but 
lower  level  groups  are  usually  left  free  to 
develop  and  choose  between  solutions. 

(c)  The  delegated  approach  also  takes  twtr 
forms:  Case  discussion,  in  which  a group 
leader  helps  define  the  problem,  but  leaves 
its  analysis  and  solution  to  individual 
group  members;  and  T-group  sessions,  usu- 
ally confined  to  top  management  with  the 
hope  that  beneficial  spillover  will  result 
for  the  rest  of  the  organizaion.  The 
primary  emphasis  here  is  on  increasing  an 
individual’s  self-awareness  and  sensitivity 
to  'group  social  processes. 

5.  Successful  change  patterns  generally: 
Spread  throughout  the  organization  to  include 
and  affect  many  people;  produce  positive 
changes  in  line  and  staff  attitudes;  prompt  people 
to  behave  more  effectively  in  solving  problems 
and  relating  to  others;  result  in  improved  organi- 
zational performance.  The  less  successful 
changes  fall  short  on  all  of  these  dimensions. 

6.  Those  organizations’  reporting  successful 
change  show  distinctly  similar  patterns  in  the 
evolution  of  change. 

7.  The  most  striking  overall  characteristic  of 
the  less  successful  studies  is  a lack  of  consistency 
— in  starting  points,  in. sequence  6f  steps,  and  in 
major  approaches  to  the  introduction  of  change. 
The  less  successful  attempts  used  . approaches 
which  lie  closer  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  power 
distribution  continuum,  While  the  more  successful 
projects  tended  to  use  shared  authority. 


8.  The  dynamics  of  successful  organizational 
change  may  be  pictured  as  follows:  pressure  on 
top  management.  ->  arousal  -K)  take  action 
intervention  at  the  top  reorientation  to  inter- 
nal problems  ->  diagnosis  of  problem  areas  — > 
recognition  of  specific  provlems -*  invention  of 
new  solutions  — > eoirimitinent  to  new  courses  of 
action  — > experimentation  with  new.  solutions  — > 
search  for  results  reinforcement  from  positive 
results  — > acceptance  of  new  practice. 

9.  In  anticipating  future  change,  four  positive 
actions  are  called  for — 

(a)  revision  of  egocentric  notions  that  organi- 
zational change  is  heavily  dependent  on  a 
master  blueprint,  designed  and  executed 
in  one  fell  swoop ; 

( b ) abandonment  of  the  idea  that  organiza- 
tional change  is  for  “those  people  down- 
stairs,” who  are  somehow  perceived  as  less 
intelligent  and  less  productive  than  “those 
upstairs;” 

(c)  reduction  of  fond  attachments  for  both 
unilateral  and  delegated  approaches  to 
change ; 

(d)  awareness  of  the  need  for  managers,  con- 

. sultants,  skeptics,  and  researchers  to  be- 
come less  parochial  in  their  viewpoints. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  ’ article  follows  from  the  first  tentative 
ideas  to  the  final  evaluation  the  steps  which  seem 
to  produce  both  successful  and  less  successful  or- 
ganizational change.  It  offers  guidelines  for 
those  organizations  contemplating  large-scale . re- 
organization. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  &HANGE 
ANALYSIS  . . 

* - l ■ * . ’ 

Griffiths,  Daniel  E.  Administrative  theory,  and  change  in 'organizations.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (ed.),  In- 

novation'll  education.  New  York : Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, 1964,  pp.  426-436. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  state  a theory  of 
administrative  change  which  will  account-  for 
some  of  the  commonly  made  observations  con- 
cerning change  in  organizations. 


METHOD 

•v 

The  model  employed  in  the  formulation  of  this , 
theory  is  the  system  theory.  An  open  system  is 
related  to  and  makes  exchanges  with  its 
environment— in  contrast  to  a closed  system, 
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winch  does  neither.  Open  systems  tend  toward  a 
steady  state — that  is,  change  is  not  characteristic 
of  them.  It  is  assumed  that  an  organization  is  an 
open  system,  comprised  of  human  interactions, 
that  maintains  a definite  boundary.  Administra- 
tion is  considered  an  open  subsystem  and  the 
environment  a suprasystem.  On  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  assumptions,  the  author^  sets  forth  a 
number  of  propositions  (see  below). 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  major  impetus  for  change  in  an  organi- 
zation is  from  the  outside. 

2.  The  degree  and  duration  of  change  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimu- 
lus from  the  suprasystem. 

3.  Change  in  an  organization  is  more  probable, 
if  the  successor  to  the  chief  administrator  is  from 
outside  the  organization  than  if  he  is  from  the 
inside. 


4.  Living  systems  respond  to  .continuously  in- 
creasing stress  first  by  a lag  in  response,  then  by 
ah  overcompeuisatory  response,  nnd  finally  by 
catastrophic  collapse  of  the  system. 

5.  The  number  of  innovations  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  tenure  of  the  chief  administrator. 

6.  The  more  hierarchical  the  structure  of  an 
.organization,  the  less  the  possibility  of  change. 

. 7.  When  change  in  an  organization  does  occur, 
it  will  tend  to  occur  from  the  top  down,  not  from 
the  bottom  up. 

8.  The  more  functional  the  dynamic  interplay 
of  subsystems,  the  less  the  change  in  an  organiza- 
tion (or- the  don’t-rock-the-boat  phenomenon).  . 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  the  eight  propositions  are  supported 
by  considerable  discussion,  the  author  does  not 
purport  to  prove  them.  Accordingly,  they  should 
'be  perceived  as  formulations  only. 

« 

EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Guba,  Egon  G,  Methodological  strategies  for  educational  change.  Paper  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Strategies  for  Educational  Change,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1965.  Summarized 
in  SEC  Newsletter  of  the  Conference  on  Strategies  for  Educational  Change , 1965,  1(4),  4. 


PURPOSE 


This  paper  is  intended  to  identify  'the  most 
effective  general  strategy  for  inquiries  ih  the  area 
of  educational  change,  and  to  illustrate  how  it  . 
might  be  employed.  It  argues  that  controlled 
experimentation  is  not  necessarily  the  best  strat- 
egy for  studying  this  particular  area. 

METHOD 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  two  general  strategies 
available  to  investigators  who  seek  to  inquire  into 
a given  set  of  phenomena,  the  author  constructs  a 
conceptual  paradigm  for  the  change  process,  by 
which  he  justifies  the  use  of  one  particular  strat- 
egy  in  investigating  educational  change.  He 
then  outlines  tactics  which  might  be  used  in  pur- 
suing this  strategy. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Two  Possible  Strategies  for  Inquiry 
Into  Educational  Change’'  May  Be  Labeled  “ Ex- 


perimental" and  “ Aexperimental ” or  “ Field 
study.  ” 

(а)  In  the  experimental  strategy  the  intent  of 
the  inyestigator  is  to  inquire  into  possi- 
bilities, and  in  the  process- he  utilizes  con- 
trolled variables  which  he  has  selected  on 
an  a priori  basis. 

(б)  In  the  field  study  strategy  the  investigator 
wishes  to  inquire  into  actualitiesr  to  ask, 
“What  does  happen  in  the  real  world?” 
He  may  be  unsure  of  the  variables  that  are 
relevant  to  his  problem,  and  is  not  inter- 
ested in  studying  them  in  any.  form  except 

_ as  they  occur  naturally.  , 

2.  The  Two  Methods  Do  Not  Produce  Com- 
parable Data. — Each  method  complements  the 
other.  They  differ  in  their  setting,  level  of  con- 
trol scope,  number  of  variables,  treatment  condi- 
tions, and  context. 

3.  The  Process  of  Educational  Change  In- 
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volvcs*  Four  Stages:  Research , Development,  Dif - 
jV  fusion , and  Adoption.— Each  has  a particular  ob- 

£«■  jective.  Whether or  not  these  objectives  are  met 
fe  is  judged  by  the  application  of  certain  criteria 
which  are  different  for  each  stage.  Each  stage 
| bears  a particular  relation  to  the  change  process. 
I These  facts  provide  the  framework  for  a formii- 

v lation  of  the  change  process, 
jr  4.  The  Field  Study  Approach  Best  Fits  the  In - 

i vestigation  of  Educational  Change  Because: 

i . (a)  In  the  experimental  approach  the  investi- 

[ gator  utilizes  a few  selected  variables 

£ known  to  have  high  relevance.  Change 

i . research  is  in^  its  infancy.  No  generalized 

[ systems  of  variables  or  theories  have 

f emerged.  The  experimental  method  is  of 

\ questionable  utility  in  an  area  where  the 

I general  level  of  sophistication  is  low. 

1 (6)  In  the  evaluation  process  the  investigator 

focuses  on  actualities,  on  a natural  setting, 
J with  a low  level  of  control,  and  a great 

| number  of  variables.  This  process  fits 

x exactly  the  conditions  described  for  field 

| study.  ' i 

l .5.  Some  Tactics  Designed  to  Carry  Out  the 

Strategy  Are  the  Following : . 

| (a)  Field  study  must  be  conducted  within  an 

(explicit  theoretical  or  logical  framework. 

(6)  Field  study  must  be  approached  program- 
matically because  of  its  complexity  and 
morality;  i.e.,  outline  the  possible  objec- 
tives, assume  a logical  -framework  or 
theory,  and  make  a conscious  choice  of  the 
particular  objectives  to  be  followed  on 
the  basis  of  explicit  criteria  relating  to 
; . #the  objectives.  J 

i (<?)  Data  collection  in  field  study  is  character- 

\ ized  by  a unique  relationship  between  the 

| investigator  and  the  field.  Not  dealing 

\ ‘ ' 

l 

i 


with  controlled  conditions,  changes  in  the 
experimental  conditions  are  expected. 
The  field  investigator  attempts  to  capital- 
ize on  such  changes;  he  need  not  fear  that 
1 they  will  destroy  the  careful  balance. of 
experimental  controls. 

( d ) Because  of  the  probabilistic  nature  of  field 
data,  and  the  impressionistic  way  that 
these  are  gathered,  constant  replication 
and  recycling  are  necessary  to  builfl  con- 
fidence in  conclusions. 

(e)  The  fact  that  experimental  control  is  not 

. possible  or  even  necessarily  desirable  in 

field  study  does  not  mean  that  the  in- 
vestigator is  forced  to  use  just'  any  sample 
or  situation.  Purposeful  selection  is  a 
powerful  tool  in  focusing  upon  variables 
of  interest  to  the  investigator. 

(/)  Special  techniques  of  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation need  to  be  developed  which  are 
especially  suited  to  the  data  produced  by 
field  studies.  Many  of  these  special  tech- 
niques may  be  deduced  by  analogy  to  simi- 
lar techniques  in  related  areas. 

(g)  A most  important  tactic  in  planning  field 
studies  is  to  lean  more  heavily  upon  logi- 
* cal  inference  than  upon  statistical  infer- 
ence. 

(A)  The  investigator  should  take  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  possible  of  serendipities,  or 
“natural  breaks.” 

(i)  Pathologies  can  be  analyzed  to  gain  in- 
sight into  natural  situations. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  paper  presents  a systematic  analysis  of 
one  strategy  for  investigating  educational 
change,  and  suggests  particular  tactics  to  be  used 
in  implementing  this  strategy,  which  the  author 
labels  “aexperimental”  or  “field  study.” 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Guba,  Egon  G.  Development,  diffusion  and  evaluation.  In  T.  L.  Eidell  mid  J.  M.  Kitchcl  (Eds.), 
Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  administration.  Eugene, . Oreg. : Center 
for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1968,  pp.  37-63. 
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PURPOSE 


( 


There  is  a tremendous  gap  between  knowledge 
production  and  knowledge  utilization  that  cannot 
be  spanned  either  by  the  producer  or  by  the 
^utilizer  himself,  or  even  by  these  two  acting  in 
concert,  at  least  in  the  typical  situation.  New 
mechanisms  and  agencies  using  special  tech- 
niques are  required  to  perform  this  bridging  gap 
or  linking  function.  Guba  details  the  phases  of 
the  research-utilization  continuum,  specifying  the 
agency  and  mechanisms  that  might  bridge  the 
gap  between  knowledge  production  and  knowl- 
edge utilization. 


procedures  or  methods  of  bringing  a pro- 
posed problem  solution  or  invention  to  the 
individual  who  may  actually  use  it  in 
practice.  They  involve  telling,  showing, 
helping,  involving,  training,  and  inter- 
vening. 

(d)  Adoption  .—The  basic  objective  of  the 
adoption  process  is  the  adaptation  of  a 
development  to  the  local  situation  and  the 
installation  thereof.  The  adoption  phase 
involves  a trial,  installation  ^modification, 
. training,  equipping  and  houling,  and  or- 
ganizing), and  institutionalization. 


METHOD 

The  author  has  based  his  analysis  on  his  own 
knowledge,  experiences,  and  observations. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  theory-practice  (research-utilization) 
continuum  contains  four  phases  or  processes : Re- 
search, development,  diffusion,  and  adoption. 

(a)  Research. — The  objective  of  research  ac- 

tivities is  thev  advancement  of  knowledge. 
It  involves  depicting,  relating,  conceptual- 
ization, and  tWing.  ' 

( b ) Development.— Development  is  directed 
toward  identification  of  operating  prob- 
lems and  the  formulation  of  solutions  to 
those  problems.  It  involves  depiction,  in- 
vention, fabrication,  and  testing.  Whereas 
the  researcher  tests  in  order  to  verify  or 
refute  his  hypotheses  under  strictly  con- 
trolled conditions,  the’  developer  is  not 
concerned  with  controls,  but  the  workings 
of  an  innovation  in  a real  situation. 

(c)  Diffusion. — Diffusion  activities  are  aimed 
at  creating  an  awareness  about  new  de- 
velopments And  providing  opportunities 
for  innovation  assessment  along  \yhatever 
dimension  practitioners  may  deem  neces- 
sary. Diffusion  activities  center  around 


2.  Development  is  viewed  as  an  activity  with 

which  neither  the  researcher  nor  the  practitioner 
is  capable  of  coping.  In  education,  the  invention 
function  is  better  .managed  than  the  other  func- 
tions, with  fabrication  and  testing  lagging,  far 
behind.  * 

3.  Development  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  all  of  the  functions 
previously  outlined. 

4.  In  relation  to  diffusion,  Guba  advocates  the 
use  of  diffusion  strategies.  Strategy  is  defined  as 
“an  action  plan  which  indicates  which  adoption 
techniques  should  be  used  when  and  where  and 
in  what  combination.”  The  following  elements 
should  be  . considered  during  strategy 
development: 

(a)  The  assumptions  concerning  - the  nature  of 
the  practitioner  who  will  be  exposed  to 
the  strategy. — He  suggests  several  ways  of 
of  viewing  the  practitioner:  as  a rational 
entity,  who  can  be  convinced,  as  an  un- 
trained entity  who  does  not  know  how  to 
perform  but  who  can  be  taught;  as  a 
psychological  entity  who  can  be  persuaded ; 
as  an  economic  entity  who  can  be  com- 
pensated or  deprived;  as  a political  en- 
tity who  can  be  influenced;  as  an  entity 
in  a bureaucratic  system  who  can  be  com- 
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Knowledge 

pelled;  or  as  a professionally  oriented 
entity  who  can  be  obligated. 

(ft)  The  assumptions'  concerning  the  end  state 
in  which  one  wishes  to  leave  the  prac- 
titioner. 

(0)  The  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the 
agency  or  mechanism^  carrying  out  the 
diffusion  strategy.— Since  the  final  im- 
plementation of  the  strategy  depends  upon 
the  agent,  the  strategy  must  be  one  ap- 
propriate to  the  agent’s  circumstances. 

( d ) The  assumptions  concerning  the  substance 
of  the  inventioJi.xploxv  much  change  is 
required  by  the  invention : Does  it  involve 
substitution,  alteration,  perturbations  and 
variations,  restructuring,  or  value  orienta- 
tion change? 


>"* 
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Guetzkow,  Harold.  Conversion,  barriers  in  using 
terly,  June  1959, 4, 68-81. 

PURPOSE 

The  author  poses  some  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, “What  is  involved  in  converting  basic  social 
science  knowledge  into  a form  suitable  for  appli- 
cation in  practical  affairs?” 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  basic  products  of  social  science  are 
tested  theories.  The  process  of  utilizing  these 
theories  is  very  different  from  the  task  of  generat- 
ing them.  General  knowledge  must  be  con- 
verted to  a form  useful  for  making  predictions  in 
concrete  situations'. 

2.  The  conversion  of  general  knowledge  into  a 
usable  form  can  be  viewed  as.  consisting  of  a 
threefold  process:  (1)  Reidentifying  and  measur- 
ing- usable  variables  in  concrete  settings;  (2) 
selecting  variables  from'  alternative  theories  and 
composing  these  variables  into*  a relevant  model ; 

. and  (3)  determining  the  magnitude  of  important 
constants  in  . the  selected  system,  so  that  specific 


Utilization 

» 

4.  According  to  Guba  the  purpose  of  evalua- 
tion should  be  changed  front  judgment  to  deci- 
sionmaking aid.  This  “new  kind”  of  evaluation  is 
termed  emergent  evaluation.  Borrowing  from 
Stuillcbeam  he  outlines' four  kinds  of  evaluation 
activities:  Context  evaluation,  input  evaluation, 
process  evaluation,  and(  product  evaluation.  He 
argues  for  a more  flexible,  less  controlled,  more 
realistic  cope  scope  and  more  continuity  in  evalu- 
ation. 

* ■ ? 

* 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Guba’s  differentiation  of  the  practitioner  en- 
tities may  be  useful  in  delineating  various  ap- 
proaches to  securing  research  utilization  in  differ- 
ent practitioner  audiences. 

KNOWLEDGE  UTILIZATION 
SUGGESTIONS 

the  social  sciences.  Administrative  Science  Quar • 

predictions  may  be  made  for,  each  different 
situation. 

(a).  Re-identification  and  measurement  of  vari- 
ables.— It  is  difficult  to  transfer  laboratory 
methodology  - to  the  field  situation.  In 
most  cases  simplification  of  measuring  de- 
vices is  a prerequisite  for  successful  ap- 
plication. 

'(b)  Model  selection. — There  are  three  basic 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
choosing  appropriate  theories  for  problem 
solution.  ' / 

(1)  Social  science  is  still  in  its  early 
stages.  Its  theories  are  often  inade- 
quate for  application  (o  a particular 
situation;  therefore  alternatives  may 
yield  but  a Jjalf-fit,  which  makes 
choice  among  them  difficult. 

(2)  There  is  inadequate  dissemination  of 
basic  knowledge  among  practitioners 
and  lay  users.  Often  the  applier 
merely  asks  for  “more  knowledge”  in- 
stead of  inquiring  how  a particular 
independent  variable  or  two  will  ex- 
ercise their  effects  upon  a given,  well-/' 
defined  dependent  variable. 
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(3)  The  user  of  social  science  must  im- 
mediately work  with  an  interrelated 
system,  rather  than  being  able  to 
1 quasi-isolate  specfic  aspects  of  a situ- 
ation. Most  research  is  done  in  parts 
and  not  plated  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  problem. 

Social  science  generalizations  must 
be  constructed  with  feedback  systems 
incorporated  as  integral  parts  of  the 
model  being  used. 

(0)  Parameiric  determinations . — Specification 
of  initial  conditions0  enables  one  to  tele- 
scope the  past  and  to  provide  data  essen- 
tial in  making  predictions  about  the 
future.  It  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain 
, the  weightings  of  the  variable^  in  an  on- 
going  situation  to  make  successful  applica- 
tions of  knowledge.  / 

3.  Shared  Responsibilities,  J 

(a)  The  social  scientist  is  responsible  for: 
(1)  The  conceptualization  of  the  variables 
and  the  indication  of  routes  for  their  op- 
erational measurement,  and  (2)  the  speci- 
fication of  the  way  in  which  variables 
are  related  to  one  another. 

(ft)  The  practitioner  must  ascertain  for  dif- 
ferent concrete  situations  the  magnitude 
of  the  parameters,  at  tothe  specific  time 
when  the  application  is  being  made. 

4.  Middlemen . — Using  Schramm’s  model  of 
utilization, 

Practitioner 

Scientist  Middleman  Ultimate  User 

Technician 

/ 


Guetzkow  focuses  on  the  possible  functions  of  n 
middleman,  who  could  transform  basic  knowl- 
edge from  the  various  social  sciences  into  usable 
forms.  The  author  calls  these  middlemen  social 
engineers.  Their  role  would  include : 

(a)  The  development  of  practical  alternative 
measures,  once  a variable  has  been  con: 
ceptunlized  and  operationalized. 

(ft)  The  selection  of.  appropriate  theory  from 
the  alternatives.  (Thisj  function  would 
require  an  individual  who  was  broadly 
trained1  and  given  adequate  time  for  con- 
tinuous updating  of  his  knowledge  across 
the  disciplines.) 

( c ) The  repeated  analysis  of  initial  conditions 
and  factor  weightings  each  time  the  con- 
crete situation  changes. 

5.  Failures  in  the  workability  of  social  science 
knowledge  may  be  traced  to  inadequate  assess- 
ment of  initial  conditions  and  incorrect  estimates- 
of  the  weightings  attached  to  particular  factors 
in  a given  situation. 

6.  Problem  situations  'often  demand  systems 
which  cross  the  traditional  academic  discipline 
There  are  distinct  differences  in  the  intellectual 
tasks  confronting  the  social  scientist  and  the  user 
of  social  science  knowledge.  Experts  needed  for 
using  knowledge  are  different  from  those  needed 
for  its  discovery. 

Comment  by  Reviewer  . 

The  conversion  process  outlined  in  the  article, 
may  be  input  for  the  construction  of  some  guide- 
lines for  a practitioner  who  wants  to  translate 
. research  into  a usable  form. 


CHANGE 

ANALYSIS 


Hage,  J.,  and  Aiken,  M. 
1970,  chapter  II. 


Social  change  in  complex  organizations . New  York : Random  House, 


PURPOSE 

This  study  foepses  on  three  questions:  Wliat 
organizational  characteristics  affect  the  rate  of 
organizational  change?  What  environmental 
factors  account  for  variations  in  the  rate  of  organ- 
izational change?  What  is  the  process  of  adopt- 
ing new  programs  or  other  changes  in  organiza- 
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tions?  (The  chapter  herewith  summarized 
addresses  itselfkto  the  first  of  these  questions.) 

METHOD 

O,  ■ 

This  is  an  analytical  study,  with  limited  use  of 
case  studies,  findings,  and  conclusions.  Seven 
hypotheses  are  advanced  related  to  the  rate  of 
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Promoting  V tUization 


progrnnj  change  in  nn  organization: , (1)  The 
greater  the  complexity  (in  terms  of  .level  of 
knowledge  and  expertise),  the  greater  the  rate  of 
program  change;  (2)  the  higher  the  centraliza- 
tion (with  regard  to  power  and  decisionmaking), 
the  lower  the  rate  of  program  change;  (3)  the 
greater  the  formalization  (degree  of  codification, 
number  of  rules),  the  lower  the  rate  of  program 
change;  (4)  the  greater  the  stratification  (that  is, 
differential  distribution  of  rewards),  the  lower 
the  rate  of  program  change;  (5)>  the  higher  the 
volume  of  production,  the  lower  the  rate  of  pro- 
gram change;  (6)  the  greater  the  emphasis  on 


Halperl,  Harold  P.  Communications  as  a basic 
Community  Mental  Health  Journal , 1966,  2 


efficiency,  the  .lower  the  rate  of  program  change; 
(7)  the  higher  the  job  satisfaction  (that  is,  the 
higher  the  morale),  the  greater  the  rate  of  pro- 
gram change. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

In  this  study  the  authors  elaborate  on  points 
* made  in  an  earlier  publication  (1968),  also  sum- 
marized in  this  report.  The  balance  of  the  book 
is  not  iij^luded  here  because:  (a)  The  discussion 
of  organizational  style  (ch.  3)  is  only  tangentially 
relevant,  ana  ( b )"  the  analysis  of  the  change 
process  (ch/ 4).  duplicates  already  summarized 
results  from  other  studies. 

PROMOTING.  UTILIZATION 

ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

\ 

tool  in  promoting  utilization  of  research  findings. 
3)\  231-236. 


PURPOSE 

The  author’s  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  iden- 
tify the  barriers  to  the  effective  communication  of 
research  findings,  and  to  suggest,  ways  of  over- 
coming these  barriers  so  that  the  research  will  be 
utilized. 

METHOD 

Dr.  Harold  Halpert.  is  Chief,  Systems  Research 
Section,  Mental  Health  Services  Development 
Branch;  Naional . Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  paper  is  based  on-his  general  experience;  no 
specific  experiments,  case  studies,  or  surveys  are 
cited. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Merely  imparting  or  transmitting  the  results 
of  research  is  usually  insufficient  to  achieve  utili- 
zation. If  an  objective  for  the  communication  of 
research  results  is  to  get  people  who  plan  and 
conduct  service  programs  to  put  into  practice 
those  principles  and  methods  which  incorporate 
the  new  knowledge,  th'en  the  people  with  whom 
we  wish  to  communicate  need  to  be  specified. 

2.  When  the  potential  “consumers”  of  a given 
piece  of  research  have  been  identified,  one  strat- 
egy to  insure  greater  utilization  is  to  review  and 
analyze  completed  research  in  terms  of  its  appli- 
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cability  to  service  programs.  Another,  strategy  is 
for  a funding  agency  to  analyze  consumer  needs 
before  research  is  undertaken,  and  attempt  to  in- 
terest researchers  in  filling  those  needs. 

3.  The  barriers  to  communication  identified  by 
the  author  and  his  related  recommendations  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  Innovators  frequently  do  not  write  up 
their  findings,  either  because  they  simply 
do  not  care  to  do  so  or  because  financing  is 

' not  available  to  cover  the  costs  of  writing. 
(1)  Publication  and  writeup  charges 
should  be  aepfepted  as  an  integral  part 
of  R.  & D.  costs. 

( b ) Potential  'utilizers  face  data  retrieval 
problems:  they  are  flooded  with  informa- 
tioh  which  is  not  adequately  indexed  and 
whose  practical  implications  are  obscure. 
And — doers  often  are  not  readers. 

(1  ^Efforts  should  be  made  to  prepare 
abstracts  and  review  papers'  aimed  at 
particular  audiences  and  focused  - on 
, particular  problems  such  as  aging,  de- 
. linquency,  and  alcoholism,  with  guide- 
lines for  application  of  new  ■ tech- 
niques. In  this  way,  new  information 
o is  sifted,  summarized,  and  presented 
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in  ft  nittiuier  that  mnximizes  its  utility 
ftiid  attractiveness. 

(2)  Interdisciplinary  conferences  should 
oe  held,  dealing  with  specific  themes. 
Adequate  and  readable  reports  of 
such  conferences  should  be  prepared 
and  disseminated. 

(3)  Financing  should  be  made  available 
, for  visits  by  operating  personnel  (po- 
tential users);  to  similar  programs 
that . have  made  ' innovations.  ' Such 
visits  should  emphasize  critical  evalu- 
ation of  the  innovations  as  '.veil  as 
provide  opportunity 'to  get  acquainted 
with  the  principal  experimenters  in 
the  new  types  of  programs. 

(4)  In-shop  consultants  should  be  em- 
ployed to  provide  regular  advice  on 
innovations  and  their  application, 
and  to  serve  as  intermediaries  between 
researchers  and  practitioners. 

(c)  Practitioners  frequently  perceive  the  re- 
searcher as  being  so  divorced  from  practice 
that  his  research  findings  are  unlikely,  to 
have  practical  value  especially  for  pro- 
gram implementation. 

(1)  Communications  barriers  resulting 
from  ovevspcciftlization  of  roles  can 
be  reduced  by  giving  . practitioners 
research  training,  and  by  giving  re- 
searches experience  in  research  utili- 
zation. 


(2)  High-status  practitioners  should  bo 
made  the  main  targets  for  the  initial 
communication  of  innovation,  in  the 
hope  they  will  serve  asjnodels  to  their 
.colleagues.  In  general,  it.  is  helpful 
to  develop  people  who  can  serve  ns 
links  between  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners. 

(d)  Practitioners  are  frequently  wedded  to  old 
techniques  that  proved  valuable  in  the 
past — and  are  reluctant  to  change. 

(1)  New  techniques  should  be  presented 
as  contributing  more  effectively,  to  the 
achievement,  of  established  organiza- 
tional goals,  and  as  being  improve- 
ments nnd  refinements  of  older  tech- 
niques, rather  than  as  being  totally 
unrelated  to  the  organization’s  past, 
experience.  Research  utilization  is 
facilitated  if  practitioners  can  be- 
come. directly  involved  in  trying  out 
new  procedures. 

(2)  Communication  regarding  a new  pro- 
cedure or  innovation  should  be  re- 
peated many  times. , 

Comment  by  Reviewer  ’ 

This  paper,  based  upon  the  author’s  experience 
and  knowledge,  summarizes  many  of  the  prob- 
lems- involved  in  research  utilization,  and  also 
summarizes  a number  of  possible  remedies. 
While  not  “a  ne\v  and  original  contribution  to 
knowledge,*”  it  constitutes  a very  useful  synthesis. 


BARRIERS  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 


a pm,  Andrew  W.  Problems  in  the  use  of  communications  media  in  the  dissemination  and  im- 
plementation of  educational  resenreh.  In  K.  Goldhammer  and  S.  Elam  (Eds.),  Dissemination 
and,  implementation:  Third  annual  Phi  Delta  ICappa  symposium  on  educational  research, 

Bloomington,  Ind.:  Phi  Delta  Kappn,  1962,  pp.  171-200.  | • 


PURPOSE 

The  position  of  this  nutlior  is  that  “We  suffer 
less  from  a dearth  of  findings  than  from  a lnck  of 
sufficient  guts  to  act  upon  those  findings  we  do 
possess.”  There  4s  a schism  between  knowledge 
and  action.  Halpm-  outlines  some  of  the  prob- 
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lems  he  sees  in  getting  information  and  change  to 
the  educational  practitioner. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  thiJ  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 

experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

• • 
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Middleman  Roles 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  difficulty  in  prompting  change  comes 
from:  («)  The  fact  that  the  objectives  of  educa- 
tion are  unclear  and  that  their  avowed  purposes, 
even  to  such  extent  that  they  are  clear,  fail  to 
receive'  unequivocal  support  from  our  society; 
and  (6)  public- education  is  virtually  a monopoly 
in  most  American  communities. 

2.  The  “need  affiliation”  of  most  teachers  and 
school  admin istrators  acts  as  a barrier  to  change 
Need  affiliation  produces  a desire  for  sameness  or 
equality  among  the  practitioners,  'they  are  un- 
willing to  be  different  for  fear  it  will  affect  their  ’ 
status  within  their  peer  group: 

3.  Halpin  offers  some  objections  to’  the  idea  of 
the  educational  change  agent.  He  contends  that 
the  notion-  of  the  change  agent-  is  based  on  the, 
fallacy  that  research  needs  to  be  translated  into 


another  language.  Perhaps  the  scientists  are  at 
fault  for  abusive  use  of  jargon.  He  points  out. 
the  practical  problem  of  obtaining  individuals 
who  can  serve  competently  in  this  position,  par- 
ticularly since  most  institutions  will  not  pay  a top- 
level  salary  or  offer  a top-level  position  to  an 
educational  change,  agent. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  article  concentrates 
primarily  on  problems  and  offers  little  in  the  way 
of  solutions  or  helpful  hints. 

The  author’s  notions  on  the  reason  underlying 
expressed  needs  for  a change  agent  role  are  cer- 
tainly open  to  question.  It  may  be  true  that 
competent  change  agents  wpuld  be  hard  to  find ; 
that  does  not 'mean  they  are  not  needed. 
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Havelock,  Ronald  G.  Dissemination  and  translation  roles.  In  T.  L.  Eidell  and  J.  M.  Kitchel 
(Eds.),  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  administration.  Eugene,  Oreg. : 
Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1908,  pp. 
64-119. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  piaper  is  to  analyze  the 
roles,  institutional  arrangements,  and  problems 
involved  in  the  process  of  linking  research  knowl- 
edge to  potential  users— of  bridging  the  knowl- 
edge gap”  between  research  and  practice. 

METHOD 

The  author  has  drawn  on  his  own  knowledge 
and  on  the  available  literature  on  . research  dis’- 
semination  to  prepare  this  comprehensive  over- 
view and  guide  to  effective  use  of  linking  roles. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A great  variety  of  roles  are  linking  roles  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  linker  may  play  several 
linking  roles  in  sequence,  and  sometimes  he  will 
not  perform  a linking  role  at  all.  Eight  major 
types  can  be  identified:  Conveyor,  consultant, 
leader,  innovator,  defender,  knowledge-builder, 
practitioner,  and  user. 

2.  All the  important  functions  which  are 


needed  to  establish  and  maintain  linkage  be- 
tween knowledge  sources  and  resources  on  the 
one  hand,  and  users,  consumers,  and  clients  on 
the  other,  should  be  seen  as  forming  an  interlock- 
ing chain. 

3.  The  resource  system  includes  the  scholar, 
the  basic  researcher,  the  expert,  the  producer  and 
packager,  and  applied  R & D.  The  consultant 
and  conveyor  link  this  system  to  the  client  sys- 
tem, which  includes  the  defender,  the  innovator, 
the  leader,  and  the  user. 

(a)  The  primary  institutional'  form  in  which- 
the  resource  system  is  realized  is  the  uni- 
versity. There  are  two  legitimate  ways 
, for  academic  faculty  members  to  dispense 
knowledge:  Through  the  courses  taught  in 
the  academic  curriculum,  and  through 
publications  and  papers  addressed  pri- 
marily to  colleagues. 

(5)  Linkers  have  five  primary  types  of  insti- 

u tutional  base:  University,  government, 
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commercial,  practice,  and  independent. 
(An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  informal 
• role  of  opinion  leader.)  ^ ^ 

4.  In  the  client  system  there  are  two  principal 
institutional  patterns: 

(ft)  The  profession— n high-status  group  of 
independent  operators  bound  . together  in 
a reference  group  with  tough  membership 
prerequisites  (e:g.,  law,  medicine).  Pro- 
fessionals in  private  practice  are  not 
linked  to  the  resource  system  to  any  ex- 
tent. They  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
community,  having  a great  variety  of 
contacts,  but  they  are  not  primarily  ori- 
ented to  sharing  knowledge  with  colleagues 
or  to  building  knowledge  as  such.  They 
are  primarily  oriented  to  providing 
service. 

(b)  Bureaucracies — characterized  by  division 
of  labor,  leadership,  and  interdependence. 
These  three  attributes  should,  in  theory, 
facilitate  linkage.  If  leadership  is  effec- 
tive, and  communication  lines  open  and 
efficient,  the  specialized  nature  of  bureau- 
cratic roles  make  them  promising  targets 
for  the  linker. 

8.  There  are  major  limitations  on  independent 
linkers:  They  cannot  serve  on  a full-time  basis; 
their  efforts  are  likely  to  be  sporadic  and  their 
influence  haphazard ; they  cannot^  relied  upon 
to  provide  training,  special  skills,  and  equipment 
and  supplies  which  may  be  necessary  accom- 
paniments to  innovation/  • 

6.  Linking  institutions  can  be.  divided  into 
permanent  and  temporary  organizational  units. 

(ft)  Permanent  units  include  centers,  institu- 
tions, laboratories,  companies,  and  associa- 
tions, - . 4 - 


(b)  Temporary  units  include  projects,  pro- 
grams, committees,  courses,  conferences, 
and  conventions; 

• * 

T.  Permanent  linking  institutions  provide 
three  important  possibilities  for  linkers : Security, 
identity,  and  coordination.  Possible  disadvan- 
tages are  isolation,  self-satisfaction,  and  rigidity. 
It  is  largely  through  a suborganization  into  tem- 
porary systems  that  linking  institutions  avoid 
these  pitfalls.  * 

8.  The  linker’s  activities  can  be  grouped  into 
three  kinds  of  processes:  Getting  information 
(input),  processing  information  (throughput), 
iind  distributing  information  (output).  There  is 
the  danger  of  overload  at  eacli  stage. 

9.  “ Marginality ” can  be  a problem — the  linker 
takes  from  the  research'  world  but  he  is  not 
clearly  a part  of  that  world,  and  he  gives  to  the 
practice  i\,orld  while  not  being  clearly  a part  of 

. that  world  either. 

10.  There  are  four  things  that  have  to  be  done 
to  build  a functioning  system  of  knowledge 
linkers — 

(«)  build  an  institution  which  'includes  and 
supports  the  required  roles  (installation); 

( b ) recruit  candidates  to  serve  in  these  roles 
(recruitment); 

(c)  train  recruits  to  fill  the  roles  (training); 
and 

( d ) supply  the  equipment  necessary  to  do  a 
. good  job  (equippin^^ 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  paper  provides  an  in-depth  look  at.  the 
roles,  institutions,  and  problems  involved  in  link- 
ing research  to  practice.  It  is  detailed,  and  in- 
cludes a comprehensive  bibliography  of  available 
literature  on  research  utilization. 
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Havelock,  Ronald  G.  Planning  for  innovation  through  dissemination  and  utilization  of  knowledge. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Center  for  Research  on  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  Institute  for  ■ 
Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1969.  (Final  report,  contract.  No.  OEC-*3-7-070028-  . 
2143,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.) 


PURPOSE 

To  assess  the  current,  state  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  process  of  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion (D  & U)  and  to  derive  implications  for  the 
guidance  of  researchers,  practitioners,  and 
policymakers. 


METHOD 

The  essential  formula  which  guides  the  analy- 
sis  in  this  study  isrlPAo  says  what  to  whom  by 
what  channel  to  what  effect  and  for  what  pur- 
pose % This  encompasses  the  research  (resource 
system),  the  practitioner  (user  system),  the  “mes- 
sage” (data,  theory,  method,  services,  and.  prod- 
uct)^ tlie  media,  and  some  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent and  impact  of  utilization. 

The  study  was  carried  ' out  by  an  extensive 
literature,  review  (approximately  4,000  items) 
and  the  formulation  of  models  for  categoriza- 
tion and  integration  of  such  literature. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Within  the  individual,  factors  relating  to 
D & U can  be  classified  as  enduring  characteris- 
tics (competence,  authoritarianism,  open /closed-  . 
mindedness,  values,  needs,  past'  experience)  and 
those  less  enduring  and  accordingly  more  subject 
to  change  (sense  of  threat,  tendency  of  individ- 
uals to  compare  selves  with  others,  fear,  self-, 
fulfilling  prophecies  concerning  expectations, 
ability  to  process  information,  motivation,  and ' 

•capacity  for  attitude  change).  When  threat, 
fear,  and  potentially  conflicting  values  are 
aroused — that,  is,  are  relevant  to  the  situation — 
resistance  is  enhanced.  Lack  of  arousal  may  lead 
to  a more  rational  evaluation  of  the  alternative 
. actions  presented  by  the  new  knowledge. 

2.  Within  the  organizational  context : 


(a)  The  factors  that  inhibit ' input  of  new 
knowledge  are:  Need  for  stability,  the  or- 
ganization’s shared  way  of  ordering 


things,  internal'  social  cohesion,  fear  of 
malevolence  of  outsiders,  fear  of  personal  - 
threat  to  particular  insiders,  local  pride, 
organizational  status,  overall  economic 
conditions  of  tlie  organization,  training 
and  socialization '^process’-  for  new  mem- 
bers (that  is,  training  which  stresses  not 
booking  the  boat*),  size  of  organization  as 
a whole  (generally  Speaking,  larger  or- 
ganizations are  more  innovative). 

(b)  The  factors  which  facilitate  input  are: 
The  reward  value  of  the  new  knowledge 
itsejf,  a change  in  organizational  leader- 
ship, perception  of  crisis,  specialized 
“input”  training,  the  importation  of  new 
staff  members  who  already  have  new  ideas, 
the  installation  of  specialized  'knowledge- 
seeking  and  innovating  subunits  (such  as 
R & D laboratories). 

(c)  Factors  inhibiting  output:  Need  for  sta- 

bility,, inertia,  complacency,  perceived 
vulnerability,'  inadequate  or  cjverlimited 
organization  goal  definition,  perceived  lack 
of  readiness  of  client,  professed  danger  to 
client.  , . 

(d)  Factors  facilitating  output:  Free  and 

open  competition,  crisis,  affluence,  internal 
openness,  organizatipnal  values  which  sup- 
port. quality  output,  and  speciajized  out- 
put roles  and  subsystems. 

\e)  'Factors  which  inhibit  throughput  (that 
is,  flow  of  knowledge  within  organization, 
both  vertically  and  horizontally) : Divir 
sion  of  labor  aiid  subgrouping  of  member- 
ship, specification  and  separation  of 
specialized  task  roles,  formation  of  an  or- 
ganizational hierarchy,  innoyation-sup- 
pressive  reward  patterns  and  training, 
. traditional  bureaucratic  patterns  of  leader- 
ship. , 

(/)  Suggested  strategies  for  facilitating 
throughput  of  new  knowledge:  Develop 
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a newer  style  of  leadership  which  includes 
a mix  of  technical,  organization,  and 
human  relations  skills,  conduct  organiza- 
tion development  t mining  programs,  de- 
velop shared  perceptions  and  superordi- 
nate goals  with  which  all  subunits  can 
identify,  increase  genuine  participation 
and  influence-sharing  up  and  down  the 
hierarchy,  build  overlapping  subunits 
with  multiple-shared  memberships,  pro- 
vide for  periodic  job  rotation,  create 
specialists  in  the  linking  process,  restruc- 
ture to  optimize  the  knowledge  flow  func- 
tion. 

3.  The  following . typology  of  knowledge- 
linking roles  is  formulated : 

(<r)  Conveyor : transfers  knowledge  from  pro- 
ducers (scientists,  experts,  scholars,  de- 
velopers, researchers,  and  manufacturers) 
to  users  (clients  and  consumers). 

(£>)  Consultant : assists  users  in  identification 
of  problems  and  resources,  provides  link- 
age to  appropriate  resources,  assists  in 
adaptation  to  use,  serves^  as  facilitator, 
-objective  observer,  process  analyzer. 

(c)  Trainer:  instills  in  the  user  an  under- 

standing of  en  entire  area  of  knowledge 
or  practice.  - 

( d ) Leader:  effects  linkage  through  power  or 
influence  in  one’s  own  group. 

(e)  Innovator:  (this  includes  not  only  the 
actual  originator  but  also  the  first  person 
in  a social  system  to  take  up  new  ideas) 
initiates  diffusion  in  the  user  system. 

(/)  Defender:  sensitizes  the  user  to  the  pit- 
falls  of  innovation,  mobilizes  public  opin- 
ion, public  sensitivity,  and  public  demand 
for  adequate  applications  of  scientific 
knowledge.  (Note. — While  most  linkers 
are  assumed  to  be  facilitators,  the  defend- 
ers supply  warranted  inhibitions^) 

(9)  Knowledge  builders  as  linkers:  (includes 
basic  scientist,  scholar,  applied  researcher, 
R & D manager,  and  engineer)  serves  as 
gatekeeper  for  the  knowledge  storehouse, 
defines  goals  of  knowledge  storehouse,  de- 
fines goals  of  knowledge  utilization,  main- 
tains dual  orientation  of  scientific  sound- 
ness and  usefulness. 

(A)  Practitioner  as  linker:  makes  available  to 


clients  and  those  practices  and  services 
which  incorporate  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge. 

(0  User  as  linker:  takes  initi$jjve  on  own 
behalf  to  seek  out  scientific  knowledge  and 
derive  useful  learnings  therefrom. 

(Note. — This  study,  at  various  points,  estab- 
, lished  two  classes  of  usd's  of  new  knowledge — 
the  practitioner  and  the  consumer— that  is,  the 
mental  health  practitioner  and  the  patient  or  the 
educator  and  the  pupil.) 

4.  The  relative  utility  of  categories  ofrmedia 
are  suggested : 

(a)  One-way  transmission  media  serve  to  in- 
form mass  audiences  and  to  catalyze  fur- 
ther information-seeking  within  the  user 
system.  (For  innovation-prone  users, 
one-way  media  may  be  sufficient  for  eval- 
uation, trial,,  and  adoption.) 

(J)  One-way,  feedback  on  the  impact  of  the 
transmitted  information  should  be  a very 
valuable  input  to  researchers  and  dis- 
seminators but  is  very  seldom  elicited  by 
most  resource  systems. 

(c)  Two-way  transmission  is  imperative  for 
the  adoption  of  innovation  requiring  al- 
terations in  attitude  or  behavior  because 
it  is  conducive  to  increased  involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  user  and  exposes  him 
to  the  pressures  of  group  commitment. 

5.  Three  D.  & IT.  models  are  identified : 

(a)  The  research,  m development,  and  diffusion 
model  (RD  cG  D) — 

(1)  Assumes  that  there  is  a relatively 
passive  target  audience  of  consumers 
which  will  accept  the  innovation  if  it 
is  delivered  through  the  right  media, 
in  the  right  way,  at  the  right,  time, 

(2)  Calls  for  a rational  sequence  of  ac- 
tivities from  research  to  development 
to  packaging  before  dissemination 
takes  place. 

• (3)  Assumes  large-scale  planning. 

(4)  Requires  a division  of ‘labor  and  a 
separation  of  roles  and  functions. 

(5)  Is  subjected  to  continuing  scientific 
evaluation. 

(6)  Bears  a high-initial  development  cost 
and  anticipates  a high  payoff  in 
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terms  of  quality,  quantity,  long-term 
benefit,  and  capacity  to  reach  mass 
audience. 

(6)  Social  interaction  model  (S-I) — 

(1)  Is  sensitive  to  the  social  relations  net- 
work— to  the  fact  that  a complex  and 
intricate  set  of  human  substructures 
and  processes  must  be  operative  be- 
fore diffusion  will  succeed. 

(2)  Has  a sophisticated  awareness  of  the 
variety  of  positions  a user  can  hold 

-in  the  network  (opinion  leader,  in- 
novator, laggard,  early  majority,  etc.). 

(3)  Stresses  the  importance  of  face-to- 

face  contact.^  • .• v 

(4)  Recognizes  that  people  tend  to  adopt 
and  -maintain  attitudes  and  behaviors 
which  they  perceive  as  nonnative  for 
their  psychological  reference  group. 

(5)  Assumes  that  the  size  of  the  adopting 
unit  is  essentially  irrelevant  (that  is, 
findings  from  one  setting  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  analysis  of  another  set- 
ting,  regardless  of  size  and  other 
differentiating  characteristics) . 

(6)  Adheres  to  the  following  phase  model 
of  the  adoption  ‘process:  Awareness, 
interest,  evaluation,  trial,  adoption — 
with  appropriate  influencing  strategies 
used  at  each  stage. 

(c)  Problem-solving  model  (P-S) — 

(1)  The  user’s  needs  are  the  starting  point 
for  the  research,  rather  than  the  des- 
tination. 

(2)  Diagnosis  is  a precursor  to  the  quest 
for  solutions — that  is,  you  not  only 
identify  the  problem  but  pinpoint  its 
underlying  cause. 

(3)  ;The  outside  helper  is  essentially  non- 
directive; the  user  is  guided  as  he 
does  his  own  problem  solving. 

(4)  Stresses  utilization  of  internal  re-* 
sources  (home-grown  and  home-stored 
knowledge) . 

(5)  Assumes  that  self-initiated  change 
has  the  firmest  motivation  basis  and 
the  best  prospects  for  long-term 
maintenance.* 

(d)  The  investigators  stress  the  advisability 

of  unifying  and  integrating  the  foregoing 

three  models  through  proper  linkers. 


(c)  Certain  specific  functions  of  government 
with  respect  to  knowledge  utilization  are 
suggested:  Monitor  the  total  system,  facil- 
itate linkage  where  barriers  exist,  add 
components  where  there  are  significant 
gaps,  discourage  the  growth' of  divisive 
and  maladaptive  subsystems. 

6.  The  investigators  cite  seven  factors  which 
account  for  most  D & U phenomena,  as  follows: 

(а)  Linkage^ —There  must  be  reciprocal  and 
* collaborative  relationships  between  re- 
source system  and  user  system.  Within 
the  user  system,  innovators  must  be  linked 
to  opinion  leaders  who  in  turn  must  be  • 

linked  to  followers.  The  content  of  the 
• * 

innovation  must  be  linked  to  the  user — 
that  is,.it  must  be  relevant.  Media  should 
Jpe  compatible  to  both  sender  and  receiver 
in  terms  of  experience  and  style. 

(б)  Structure—  Resource  system  must  have, 
meaningful  division  of  labor  and  coordina- 
tion of  effort,  must  have  coherent  view  of 
client  system,  and  must  plan  its  D.  & U. 
activities  in  structured  sequence.  User 
system  must  be  organized  to  receive  input, 
must  have  adequate  internalized  problem- 
solving strategy.  The  new  knowledge 
must  be  coherent  in  form  and  substance, 
and  be  coherently  transmitted.  % 

( c ) Openness. — The  resource  system  must  have 
a willingness  to  help  and  a willingness  to 
c listen  and  to  be  influenced  by  user  needs 
and  aspirations.  The  user  system  must 
actively  reach  out  for  new  ideas,  new 
products,  new  ways  of  doing  things;  it 
must  be  willing  to  take  risks  and  adapt 
innovations  to  its  special  situationv  New 
knowledge  must  be  open  and  accessible 
to  inspection  and  evaluation  by  user.  Dif- 
fusion strategies  must  be  flexible. 

(rfj  Capacity.— For  both  resource7  and  user 
systems,  capacity  is  measured  in  terms  of 
wealth,  power,  status,  education,  intel- 
ligence, and  sophistication,  which  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  good  predictors 
of  successful  innovations  and  utilizatiop. 
For  ther  uyr,  it  also  means  self-confidpnce 
plus  the  resources  to  call  upon*  outside 
help.  f * 

. (e)  Reward. — The  resource  system  receives 
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positive  reinforcement  through  profits  if 
it  has  a commercial  orientation;  if f its 
orientation  is  basic  research,  the  reward^, 
come  from  recognition  by  colleagues,  satis- 
• faction  from  creating  something  that 

gback  from  satisfied  clients. 

tem  is  rewarded  if  the  benefits 
i the  innovation  warrant  the 
if  time,  money,  and  effort. 

-The  chance  of  an  innovation’s 
. ed  and  effectively  utilized  is 
positively  related  to  its  nearness  in  time, 
place,  and  context,  its  familiarity  and  its 
recency.  Proximity  can  be  psychological 
as  well  as  physical.  Proximity  facilitates . 
linkage. 

iff)  Synergy. — Several  inputs  of  knowledge, 
working  together  over  time,  produce 
knowledge  utilization.  This  final  factor, 
then  means  programed  and  purposeful  re- 
dundancy: a variety  of  messages- must  be 
generated -pertaining  to  the  same  piece  of 


information  and  these  messages  must  be 
directed  at  the  potential,  user  on  a number 
of  different  channels  in  a number  of  differ- 
ent formats,  all  coordinated  to  the  one 
goal  of  adoption  of  innovation. 

7.  Seven  phases  are  enumerated  for  the  change 
agent  in  moving  a client  from  the  present  state  of 
affairs  to  the  desired  future  state  of  affairs.  They 
are:  Building  a relationship,  diagnosing  the  prob- 
'lem,  retrieving  relevant  knowledge,  selecting  the 
innovation,  developing  supportive  attitudes  and 
behaviors,  maintaining  impetus  fqr  change,  sta- 
bilizing the  innovation.  « 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  report  is  one  of  the  landmark  studies  in 
the  field  of  innovation — scholarly,  sophisticated, 
comprehensive.  The  literature  search  has  been 
extremely  impressive  and  the  formulation  of  dis- 
semination/utilization  models  particularly  pene- 
trating. 
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PURPOSE 

To  formulate  suggestions  which  will  help  close 
the  gap  between  research  and  practice. 

METHOD 

The  paper  is  based  on  the  author’s  experiences 
in  the  field  of  research  utilization.* 

FINDINGS,  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  For  the  most  part,  research  knowledge  is 

used  primarily  by  researchers,  rather  than  by 
practitioners.'  . 

2.  Better  techniques  of  dissemination  will  not, 
of  themselves,  close  the  gap--  between  researcher 
^pd  practitioner;  what  is  needed  is  a total  system 
, approach  to  knowledge  flow. 

3.  Though  much  headway  has  been  made  in 
the  area  of  storage  and  retrieval  of  scientific  in- 
formation, at  this  point  these  advances  are  more 
useful  to  the  researcher  than  to  the  practitioner. 


4.  The  author  focuses  on  two  categories  of  so- 
cial innovation  which  he  perceives  as  useful 
.bridges  between  research  and  practice : Tempo- 
rary systems  and  change  agents. 

5.  With  respect  to  temporary  systems,  he 
stresses  the  need  for  such  events  to  be  structured 
not  only  so  that  there  is  some  contact  and  face-to- 
face  interaction  but  also  so  that  the  issues  which 
divide  and  the  .bonds  which  unite  these  two 
worlds  can  be  thoroughly  explored. 

6.  The  following  features  of  a successful  tem- 
porary system  are  enumerated. 

(a)  There  must  be  joint  goal  setting  by  prac- 
titioner and  researcher. 

(b)  The  task  must  be  approached  diagnosti- 
cally; start  with  an  identified  problem  that 

1 needs  solution  rather  than  a solution  in 
search  of  a problem. 

(c)  Retrieval  of  resources  should  encompass 
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not  only  research  evidence  but  also  prac- 
tices, methods,  models,  and  specific  in- 
dividuals who  could  be  used  as  consultants. 

(d)  There  should  be  continuous  analysis  and 
feedback  on  the  human  relations  of  the 
collaborative  process  as  they  .emerge.- 

( e ) There  should  be  documentation’  and  evalu- 

ation of  what  takes  place  ^during  the 
meetings  of  the  temporary  system,  as  well 
as  subsequent  followup  to  assess  effec- 
tiveness. * 

7.  The  following  points  are  made  with  respect 
'to  the  change  agent : , . 

(а)  We  are  moving  away  from  the  notion  of 
the  agent  as  the  conveyor  of  new  facts, 
innovations,  and  research  (as  in  the  agri- 
cultural county  agent)  toward  a concept 
of  the  agent  as  consultant,  facilitator,  and 
catalyst. 

(б)  The  change  agent  is  often  charged  with 
setting  up  collaborative  temporary  systems 
and  with  building  more  permanent  con- 
nections between  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners. ri 

( c ) There  is  still  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  change  agent.  This  needs  fur- 


ther defining,  and  appropriate  training  (o 
equip  persons  to  fulfill  the  role. 

( d ) Central  to  the  function  of  the  change 
agent  is  his  capacity  to  identify  informed 
persons.  He  needs  to  know  who  the  ex- 
, perts  are,  how  to  approach  them,  how  to 
use  them  effectively.  (Note. — The  Michi- 
gan-Ohio  Regional  Educational  Library 
has  a storage  and  retrieval  system  which 
contains  the  names  of  people  who  would 
be  useful  consultants  on  a particular  topic 
or  in  the  planning  of  a particular  type  of 
project  in  the  field  of  education.  The  au- 
thor suggests  that  there  be  more  of  these 
“human  resources  banks.”) 

(g)  handbooks  and  reference  manuals  with 
respect  to  the  change  process  would  aid  the 
change  agent  in  capitalizing  on  the  suc- 
cessful experiences  of  others  tackling  com- 
parable problems. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  a capsule  presentation  of  some  of  the 
concepts  more  fully  developed  by  the  author  in 
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for  innovation  through  dissemination  and  utili- 
zation of  knowledge  (see  Annotated  Bibliogra- 
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PURPOSE 

This  manual  is  directed  to  the  change  agents  of 
education,  identified  by  the  author  as  “the  many 
educators  who  are  working  for  reform  at  all 
levels,  helping  school  systems,  schools,  and  indi- 
vidual teachers  learn  about  new  developments  in 
administration,  classroom  management,  curricu- 
luirf,  and  teaching  methods,”  The  manual  is 
presented  as  an  easy  reference  in  the  planning 
and  day-to-day  management  of  change. 

METHOD 

" The  analytical  method  is  augmented  by*case 
material  and  citations  from  the  literature  related 
to  change. 


nN 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  * 

1.  Building  a relationship  between  the  change 
agent  and  the  people  to  be  served  involves  the 
following  considerations: 

(a)  Relating  to  the  client  system:  What  are 
its  norms,  who  are  its  leaders,  who  pro- 
vides informal  leadership,  who  are  the 
gatekeepers,  and  with  what  #elements 
within  the  client  system  does  the  change 
agent  feel  he  can  most  effectively  work? 

.(&)  Relating  to  the  larger  social  environment: 
* What  are  its  norms,  what'  is  the  quality  of 
community  leadership,  who'(are  the  influ- 
ential persons  in  the  community,  to  what 
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extent  should  the  change  agent  devote  his 
effort  to  these  outside  forces? 

( c ) The  relative  advantages  of  the  inside 
versus  the  outside  change  agent  must  be 
weighed. 

(1)  The  insider  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing  the  system,  speaking  the 
client's  language,  understanding  the 
norms,  identifying  with  the  system’s 
needs  and  aspirations,  and  being  a 
familiar  figure;  he  has  the  potential 
disadvantages  of  lacking  perspective, 
lacking  special  knowledge  or  skill,  not 
having  an  adequate  power  base,  hav- 
ing a record  of  past  failure,  lacking  , 
independence  of  movement,  and  fac- 
ing the  need  to  redefine  relationships 
with  other  members  of  the  system. 

(2)  The  outside  change  agent  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  starting  fresh,  having 
perspective,  being  independent,  being 
in  position  to  introduce  something 
genuinely  new;  ifls  potential  disad- 
vantages are  that  Ae  is  a stranger,  he 
laqks  “inside”  knowledge,  and  he  may 
not  have  the  close  identification  with 
the  problem  which  the  insider  has. 

(d)  The  ideal  relationship  between,  change 
agent  and  client  should  encompass  reci- 
procity, openness,  realistic  expectations,  a 
well-defined  structure  (roles,  procedures, 
etc.),  shared  power,  minimum  threat. 

(e)  The  change  agent  should  be  alerted  to  • 
the  following  danger  signals  which  might 
threaten  the  relationship  and  imperil  the 
likelihood  of  bringing  about  change:  A 
long  history  of  unresponsiveness  to  change ; 
the  client’s  attempt  to  use  the  change  agent 
as  pawn;  the  client’s  preexisting  commit- 
ment to  a position;  powerlessness  of  the 
client;  fundamental  incapacity  of  the 
client. 

2.  Once  the  relationship  has  been  established, 
the  first  task  of  the  change  agent  is  to  guide  the 
client  in  making  a diagnosis. 

(а)  If  the  approach  is  identification  of  prob- 
lem, both  surface  symptoms  and  under- 
lying causes  must  be  studied . and  inter- 
preted. 

(б)  If  the  approach  is  identification  of  oppor- 


tunities, emphasis  is  on  client's  strengths 
as  well  as  weaknesses. 

(c)  A third  approach  is  to  arrive  at  the  diag- 
nosis through  an  understanding  of  the 
client  system:  its  interrelationships  and 
interdependencies  how  the  subgroups  work 
together  toward  common  goals. 

(d)  The  following  checklist  is  offered  as  an 
aid  in  making  a systemic  diagnostic  in- 
ventory: 

(1)  What  are.  the  system's  goals? 

(2)  Is  there  an  adequate  structure  for 
achieving  these  goals? 

(3)  Is  there  openness  in  communications? 

(4)  Does  the  system  have  the  capacities 
necessary  to  achieve  its  goals? 

. . (5)  Does  the  system  reward  its  members 

. !’  for  working  toward  its  goals?' 

(e)  Some  possible  pitfalls  in  the  process  of 
making  a diagnosis  are  suggested:  Wast- 
ing too  much  time  and  energy  on  diag- 

. nosis;  using  the  diagnostic  phase  as  a way 
of  stalling;  using  .diagnosis  for  destructive 
confrontation;  imposing  your  own  favor- 
ite diagnosis;  firefighting  (responding  to 
client  pressure  for  crash  programs). 

3.  The  change  agent  must  know, when,  where, 
and.  how  to  acquire  resources  (printed  material, 
people,  products)  to  share  with  his  client. 

(а)  Resource  acquisition  serves  a variety  of 
purposes : Diagnosis,  awareness  of  what  is 
new  and/or  available,  evaluation  before 
trial,  trial,  evaluation  after  trial,  installa- 
tion, maintenance. 

(б)  The  resources  for  diagnostic  information 
can  be  tapped  through  such  strategies  os: 
Using  the  problem  vocalizer  as  informant ; 
using  key  informants  within  the  system; 
group  interviewing;  observation;  observ- 
ing and  measuring  system  outputs;  organ- 
izing a self-diagnostic  workshop  for  the 
client  system ; using  an  outside  diagnostic 

* research  team;  collaborative  systematic 
diagnostic  program;  continuous  quantita- 
tive diagnostic  monitoring. 

( c ) Awareness  of  “resource  universe”  can  be 
built  and  maintained  through:  Moss 
media,  personal  acquaintance  network, 
familiarity  with  information  systems  (li- 
braries, clearinghouses,  data  banks,  etc.). 
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(d)  A strategy  for  applying  resources  tc y the 
solution  of  a diagnosed  problem  incl/des: 
Acquiring  an  oversew  from  a c<ynpre- 
hensive  written  source;  obtaining  a/  over- 
view from  a knowledgeable  person  /observ- 
ing the  innovation  in*  “live”  form; 
obtaining  evaluative  data;  obtaining  the 
innovation  on  trial;  acquiring  a frame- 
work for  evaluating  the  results  of  the  trial. 

(e)  The  change  agent  should  so  indoctrinate 

the  client  that  know-how  concerning  re- 
sources acquisition  becomes  a permanent 
capacity.  ' 

4.  Once  the  client  knows  what  his  needs  are 
and  is  familiar  with  the  resources  upon  which  he 
can  draw,  how  does  he  choose  the  solution  which 
is  right  for  him?  The  change  agent  can  guide 
him  through  a four-step  process. 

(а)  Deriving  implications  from  research  by: 
Retrieving  summary  statements;  reformu- 

. lating  and  checking  for  understanding;  ’ 
establishing  relevant  to  client’s  setting; 

. staging  implications  for  action. 

(б)  Generating  a range  of  solutions  through 
. brainstorming. 

(<?)  Feasibility  testing  in  terms  of  potential 
benefit,  workability,  and  diffusibility. 

( d ) Adaptation  to  the  realities  of  the  client’s 
.setting,  n 

5.  In  gaining  acceptance  for  the  innovation, 
the  change  agent  is  alerted  to  a number  of  levels 
of  acceptance  and  strategies  for  reaching  these 
targets. 

(ay  As  the  individual  goes  through  the  phases 
of  adoption  (awareness,  interest,  evalua- 
tion, trial,  adoption,  integration)  the 
. change  agent  provides  support  with  a 
series  of  matching  phases;  promoting 
awareness  by  providing  exposure  to  the 
innovation;  supporting  interest  by  stimu- 
lating* search  for  information;  aiding 
evaluation  by  providing  demonstration  of 
innovation;  bolstering  trial  by  providing 
training;  helping  the  individual  adjust  to 
the  adoption  phase;  and  nurturing  - the 


» integration  of  new  skills  to  assist  the 
integration. 

(&)  The  adoption  by  the  community  calls  for 
identification  by  the  change  agent  of  the 
community’s  innovators,  resisters,  and 
leaders;  he  diagnoses  the  forces  for  and 
against  the  innovation  and  uses  the  com- 
munity's key  people  (pro  and  con)  as 
stepping  stones  in  gaining  group  ac- 
ceptance. 

(c)  Effective  communication  is  a core  activity 
in  gaining  acceptance;  the  change  agent 
utilizes  a range  of  media  to  reach  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time. 

(d)  The  program  must  remain  flexible  so  that 
acceptance  will  be  lasting;  this  may  call 
for  revisions  of  the  innovation  or  revision 
of  the  implementation  ‘strategy. 

6.  To  stabilize  the  innovation,  the  change 
agent  must  be  aware  of  several  long-term  as  well 
as  immediate  goals. 

(а)  To.  insure  continuance  of  the  innovation, 
there  must  be  continuing  reward,  prac- 
tice to  assure  mastery  of  the  new  skills  and 

procedures  involved,  structural  integration 
of  the  innovation  into  the  client’s  system/ 
continuing  evaluation,  providing  for  con- 
tinuing maintenance  of  the\  innovation, 
and  a continuing  capacity  for^daptatiion. 

(б)  The  client  should  learn  to  be  a chamge 
agent  for  himself;  that  is,  he  should,  be 
aided  in  creating  „a  capacity  for  self- 
renewal. 

(c)  In  an  adroit  and  sensitive  manner,  the 
change  agent  must  schedule  and  carry  out 
his  ultimate  disengagement  from  the 
client  after  a successful  innovation  project. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A lively,  creative,  and  useful  handbook.  It  in- 
cludes a number  of  checklists,  exercises  in  self- 
evaluation,  and  case  material  and  js  presented 
informally  and  accessibly. 

The  version  which  has  been  herewith  summa- 
rized is  identified  by  the  author  as  an  interim 
version.  ’ 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
SURVEY 

Havelock,  Ronald  G.  New  developments  in  translating  theory  and  research  into  practice.  Paper 
presented  at  the  96th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Detroit, 
/ Mich.,  November  1968. 


PURPOSE 

This  article  reviews  the  current  use  of  a total 
systems  approach  to  knowledge  flow,  isolates 
some . essential  features  of  this  approach,  and 
attempts  to  point  out  its  peculiar  advantages  as  a 
process  of  bringing  the  gap  between  research  and 
practice. 

METHOD 

The  author  utilizes  the  current  literature  con- 
cerning the  utilization  of  research  results  in  this 
survey  of  the  feasibility  of  a total  systems  ap- 
proach; 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  total  systems  approach  promotes  effec- 
tive' and  meaningful  applications  of  scientific 
knowledge  by  creating  a social  system  which  will 
link  research  to  practice  in  an  interdependent 
relationship. 

2.  Present  information  systems  are  primarily 
supplements  to  the  scientist’s  own  information 
gathering  processes,  having  little  relevsjaice  or 
value  to  the  practitioner. 

3.  An  important  premise  is  that  a social  system 
has  to  exist  before  a technical  system  can  be 
introduced. 

4.  Two  broad  categories  of  social  innovation 
on  which'  some  development  has  been  taking 
place  are  “temporary  systems  for  collaboration” 
and  “specialized  knowledge-linking  change-agent 
roles.” 

5.  Essential  features  of  the  temporary  systems 
for  collaboration  are  tljese : 


(a)  There  needs  to  be  joint  goal  setting  by 
practitioner  and  research  representatives. 

(b)  There  needs  to  be  serious  work  done  on 
the  diagnostic  level. 

( c ) There  needs  to  be  systematic  retrieval  of 
resources  relevant  to  the  diagnosis. 

(d)  There  needs  to  be  continuous  analysis  and 
feedback  on  the  human  relations  of  the 
collaborative  processes  as -.they  emerge. 

(c)  There  needs  to  be  self-conscious  docu- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  the  meetings, 
' to  maintain  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
system  and  to  provide  feedback  to  the  re- 
searchers and  practitioners  who  par- 
ticipated. ' 

6.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  change  agent 

is  to  plan  and  initiate  collaborative  temporary 
systems,  and  to  build  from  these  the  more  per- 
manent connections  between  researchers  and 
practitioners  which  are  necessary  to  make  a field 
function  as  a total  system.  - 

7.  There  is  a need  for  handbooks  and  refer- 
ence manuals  which  are  specifically  addressed  to 
the  cliange  process  itself,  to  aid  change  agents  in 
the  field. 

8.  There  is  a great  need  for  systematic  experi- 
mentation and  development  to  improve  the  link- 
age of  research  and  practice. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  brings  into  focus  current  experi- 
ments on  the  linking  of  research  to  practice,  and 
presents  evidence  regarding  the  value  of  a total 
systems  approach  to  this  problem.  References  to 
relevant  literature  are  included. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
LABORATORY  STUDY 


forelock, 'R.  G.,  and  Mann,  F.  C.  Research  and  development  laboratory  vUmagement  knowledge 
utilization  study.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Center  for  Research  on  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge, Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1968.  . ( I inal  report  on  contract 
No.  AF49  (638)  1732.)  ' 


PURPOSE 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  develop 
and  study  more  effective  processes  for  utilizing 
social  science  research  knowledge  in  the  man- 
agement of  research  and  demonstration  labora- 
tories. Findings  obtained  from  previous  work 
has  been  met  with  polite  indifference,  misgivings 
about  their  relevance,  and  sharply  expressed 
doubt  about  tifeij^ji^efulness  in  the  everyday 
management  of 'laboratories: 

METHOD 

1.  Sample. 

The  “subjects’^  used  in  this  project  were  the 
directors  of  research  and  development  labora- 
tories. The  directors  were  all  from  laboratories 
with  staffs  of  more  than  30  professionals  in  the 
Detroit-Ann  ArBor  area  of  Michigan.  The  50 
laboratories  that  Viet  this  criterion  were  con- 
tacted with  a brochure  and  letter,  followed  by  a • 
brief  telephone  interview,  and  where  feasible  by 
a site  visit  for  an  extended  interview.  Thirty 
laboratories  were  visited  and  interviewed.  Of 
the  18  laboratory  directors  expressing,  a positive 
attitude  toward  the  idea,  eight  attended  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  that  were  the  essence  of 
the  project  design. 

The  author  cite  three  primary  reasons  for  par- 
ticipation: (a)  Some  directors  saw  an  opportun- 
ity to  share  and  compare ; (5)  some  directors 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  advise  and  criticize 
the  social  science  findings;  they  viewed  the 
project  rather  as  an  academic  exercise;  (c)  some 
directors  exhibited  a strong  urge  to  learn. 

2.  Treatment. 

For  the  eight  participating  directors,  12  by- 
weekly, 4-hour  sessions  were  held.  Four  different 
types  of  knowledge  inputs  were  used:  Empirical 
social  science  research  findings  regarding  labora- 
tory management,  human  relations  skills  and 
'concepts,- learning  from  colleagues,  and  survey 
data  from  the  manager’s  own  laboratories. 


A staff  of  five  conducted  the  “seminar.”  There 
was  a senior  director  who  chaired  each  meeting 
and  served  as  a special  adviser  to  individual  labo- 
ratory directors  when  consultation  seemed  called 
for,  a junior  director  who  coordinated  the  staff’s 
efforts  and  directed  the  research  evaluation  activ- 
itieS,  a group  process  specialist,  an  organizational 
survey  specialist,  and  a graduate  assistant  who 
served  as  a knowledge  retrieval  specialist  and 
summarizer. 

3.  Methods  and  Measures  of  Evaluation.— At- 
tempts were  made  to  record,  measure,  and  eval- 
uate not  only  what,  was  going  on  at  each  meeting, 
but  also  what  was  happening  between  meetings 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  seminar.  Infor- 
mation for  evaluation  was  obtained  from  three 
sources:  V \ 

) * 

(n)  Self-repojr  measures: 

Each  director  completed  a postniecting 
reaction  questionnaire  following  each  ses- 
sion. They  rated  and  commented  on  the 
meeting  as  a whole  and  eacjj  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable segment  of  it. 

Checklists  on  problems  and  applica- 
tions, and  on  use  of  specific  Pelz-Andrews 
implications,*  were  used  repeatedly  to  as- 
certain areas  where  research  foldings  were 
used. 

Each  director  participated  in  a 2-hour 
interview  in  which  he  focused  on  what  lie 
had  actually  done  with  seminar  learning. 
(b)  Observations  of  seminar  behavior: 

All  sessions  were  taped  and  later  an- 
alyzed in  detail  and  coded  according  to  a 
continuum  of  movement  toward  utiliza- 
tion. The  continuum  covered  three  basic 
areas:  (1)  Awareness  and  understanding; 


•TBIr  was  the  knowledge  Input  for  the  seminar.  Pelz- 
Andrews^!  Scientists  in  Organizations.  .Wiley 

(their  citation  method). 
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(2)  acceptance;  and  (3)  adoption  utiliza- 
tion. 

(c)  Survey  of  laboratory  staffs: 

Six  of  the  laboratory  staffs  were  sur- 
veyed. The  information  gathered  from 
these  surveys  was  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  directors  in  the  seminar.  However, 
the  questionnaire  did  include  a series  of 
questions  asking'  the  respondents  to  .in- 
dicate whether  or  not  they  had  observed 
each,  of  the  management  practices  c|Sflt 
. with  in  the  seminar  in  operation  at  any 
time  in  the  past  6 mouthy. 

This  information  was  later  juxtaposed 
with  the  reports  of  the  director. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  From  the  self-reports  of  the  directors,  the 
authors  found  a general  overall  satisfaction  with 
the  seminars,  with  most  of  the  participants  ex- 
pressing a desire  to  continue  this  type  of  activity. 
Utilization  of  inputs  was  definitely  apparent. 
In  the  postseminar  interviews,  all  the  lab' direc- 
tors were  able  to  describe  changes  in  attitude  and 
practice  that  indicated  utilization  of  knowledge 
inputs. 

2.  From  the  analysis  of  the  tapes  made  during 
the  seminar  meetings,  the  authors  found  that 
over  time  the  comments  of  the  participants 
moved  from  those  indicating  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding to  comments  indicating  behavioral 
acceptance.  The  tapes  indicated  that  utilization 
'd&es  not  take  place  easily  or  immediately.  The 
Continuing  nature  of  the  seminar  was  considered 
'instrumental  in  moving  participants  from  cogni- 
tion to  utilization. 

3.  The  laboratory  surveys  indicated  that  spe- 
cific utilizations  reported  by  the  • directors  were 


Hovland,  C.  I.,  Janis,SI.  L.,  and  Kelley,  H.  H. 
Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,  1953. 

PURPOSE 

•To  study  the  ways  in  which  words  and  symbols 
influence  people,  to  identify  and  understand 
major  communication  variables,  and  to  provide 
an  initial  framework  for  subsequent  (heory  build- 
ing- 


generally  confirmed  by  their  staffs.  Supervisory 
professionals  in  most  labs  reported  a noticeable 
change  In  the  working  environment. 

The  majority  of  changes  introduced  by  labora- 
tory directors  derived  directly  from  behavioral 
science  data  followed  by  extended  discussion  and 
explorations  of  meanings- and  implications  for 
action. 

4.  The  followup  measures  indicated  that  the 
participating  directors  were  concerned  with  the 
diffusion  of  learnings  to  their  staffs..  Several  of 
the  directors  set  up  regular  seminars  with  their 
staffs,  modeled  in  one  or  more  respects  after  the. 
project  seminar.  - 

5.  The  authors  felt  the  findings  indicated  that 
a multiple-input,  open-ended  approach  such  as 
the  one  utilized  in  this  study  could  lead  to  a high 
level  of  utilization.  Social  science  findings  do 
have  relevance  and  meaningful  action  implica- 
tions, but  a linking  function  is  necessary  to  insure  < 
actualtuse. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  study  points  out  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing an  atmosphere  or  situation  in  which  new 
ideas  can  be  discussed  and  talked  about.  It  is 
not  enough  to  make  individuals  aware  of  what  is 
known.  Doubts  need  to  be  expressed’  and  shared 
with  others  before  understanding  and  initial  ac- 
ceptance is  complete. 

The  ability,  desire,  and  willingness  to  utilize 
research  findings  can  probably  be  brought,  about 
only  with  some  help  from  individuals  who  serve 
as  “linkers”  between  the  researcher  and  the  prac- 
titioner. The  sessions  described  in  this  study 
gave  the  participants  the  opportunity  to  explore 
new  ideas,  as  well  as  support  for  implementa- 
tion. 

COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Communication  and  persuasion.  New  Haven, 


METHOD 

A program  of  systematic  research  on  variables 
determining  the  effects  of  persuasive  communica- 
tion was  begun  by  the  writers  several  years  ago, 
designated  the  Yale  communication  research  pro- 
gram. The  present  volume  is  a report  of  that 
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research,  summarizing  experiments  which  have 
been  completed,  and  discussing  the  theoretical 
formulations  developed.  It  is  in  a sense  a prog- 
ress report  on  the  preliminary  phases  of  a long- 
term research  program  to  investigate  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  persuasive  communication. 

Three’  central  characteristics  of  the  communi- 
cation research-program  are:  (1)  It  is  primarily 
concerned  with  theoretical  issues  and  basic  re- 
search;  (2)  it  draws  upon  theoretical  develop- 
ments from  diverse  sources,  both  within  .psy- 
chology and  related  fields  ..(sociology,  political 
science,  anthropology)  including  “learning 
theory”  and  “group  membership”  concepts;  (3)  it 
emphasizes  testing  propositions  by  controlled' 
experiment. 

x 5a  The  authors  provide  several  working  defini- 
tions as  a genera]  contextual  framework  within 
; * which  the  I'esearch  is  conducted : * 

Opinion, . — Interpretations,  expectations, 

' ajpd  evaluations'such  as  belief,  about  inten- 
tions of  others,  anticipations  concerning  fu- 
I ture  events,  and  appraisals  of  the  rewarding 

; or  punishing  consequences  of  alternate 

[ courses  of  action.  In  these  studies,  opinions 

! are  viewed  as  verbal  “answers”  that  an  in- 

dividual gives  in  response  to  stimulus  situa- 
tions in  which  some  general  “questions” 

• are  raised. 

i Attitude. — Those  implicit  responses  which 

5 are  oriented  toward  approaching  or  avoid- 

\ ing  a given  object,  person,  group,  or  symbo^ 

i Communication. — The  process  by  which 

| an  individual  (the  communicator)  transmits 

>’  stimuli  (usually  verbal)  to  modify  the  be- 

, | havidi^of  other  individuals  (the  audience). 

The  above  definition  specifies  the  research  task 
as  consisting  of  the  analysis  of  four  factors:  (1) 

; /The  communicator  who  transmits  the  communi- 
cation;  (2)  the  stimuli  transmitted  by  the  com-  K 
municator;  (3)  the  audience  responding  to  the 
I communication ; (4)  thife  responses  made  by  the 
| audience  to  the  communication. 

v ’ . • 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Comrrvunicator. — Several  studies  ana- 
[ lyzed  the  effects  upon  opinion  of  varying  the 
expertness  and  trustworthiness  of  the  communi- 
i cator.  The  results  indicated : 

i 

* * \ 

i . - W 


(fir)  Communications  attributed  to  low-credi- 
bility sources  tended  to  be  considered 
more  biased  and  unfair  in  presentation 
than  identical  ones  attributed  to  high- 
credibility  sources. 

(b)  High-credibility  sources  had  a substan- 
tially greater  immediate  effect  on  the  au- 
diences' opinions  than  low-credibility 
sources. 

(c)  The  effects  on  opinion  were  not  the  result 
of  differences  in  the  amount  of  attention 
or  comprehension,  since  information  tests 
reveal  equally  pood  learning  of  what  was 
said  regardless  of  the  credibility  of  the 
communicator;  variations  in  the  source 

' credibility  seem  to  influence  primarily  the 
audiences’  motivation  to. accept  the  con- 
clusions advocated. 

(d)  The  positive  effect  of  the  high-credibility 
sources  and  the  negative  effect  of  the  low- 
credibility  sources  tended  to  disappear 
after  a period  of  several  weeks. 

2.  The  Communication.— rThe  major  portion  of 
.the  studies  reported  focus  on  content  stimuli 
which  arouse  emotional  states  or  which  are  capa- 
ble of  providing  strong  iif^pPives  for  acceptance 
of  the  new  opinion  and/or  rejection  o_f  the  origi- 
nal opinions  held  by  the  audience.  Findings 
reveal: 

* t 

(a)  The  major  classes  of  appeals  or  arguments 
which  function  as  incentives  are  identi-  0 
fied  as:— 

* . ° 

(1)  substantiating  hrgmuents  which  ma5’ 
lead  audience  to  judge  the  conclusyon 
offered  as  “true”  or  “correct”; 

(2)  “positive”  appeals  which  call  atten- 
tion to  the  rewards  to  be  gained  from 

. acceptance; 

(3)  “negative”  appeals,  including  fejLEc 
arousing  contents,  which  depict  Hhe 
unpleasant  consequences  of  failure  to 
accept  the  conclusion  offered. 

{b)  Fear  appeals.— Findings  suggest  that  the 
use  of  fear  appeals  will  interfere  with  the  ' 
overall  effectiveness  of  a persuasive  com- 
munication if  such  appeals  evoke  a high 
degree  of  emotional  tension  without  ade- 
quately providing  for  reassurance. 

( c ) Salience  of  group  norm: — Communion- 

./V' 
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tions  which  call  attention  to  group  mem- 
bership nmy  prompt  the  individual  to  take 
account  of  group  norms  in  forming  his 
opinion  on  a given  issue. 

(d)  Conclusion . drawing  ^ — In  communications 
which  deal  with  complicated  issues  it  is 
generally  more  effective  to  state  the  con- 
clusion explicitly  than  to  rely  upon  *he 

audience  to  draw  its  own  conclusion. 

( e ) Preparation  for  future  experiences . — 
Findings  are  consistent  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  once  a belief  is  modified  by  an 
effective  communication  there  will  be  a 

f tendency  for  the  newly  acquired  opinions 
to  interfere  with  the  subsequent  acquisi- 
tion of  any  incompatible  opinion. 

3.  The  Audience . — It  is  generally  recognized 
that  people  will  react  differently  to  the  same  so- 
cial pressures : incentives  can  function  adequately 
only  insofar  as  the  individual  has  the  necessary 
motivational  predispositions.  These  central  fac- 
tors are: 

\ 

{a)  Group  confo?%mity  motives . — Persons  most 
1 highly  motivated^ to  maintain  their  mem- 
bership in  a group  tend  to  be  most  sus- 
ceptible to  influence  by  other  members 
within  the'  group,  and  will  be  most  re- 
sistant to  communications  'contrary  to  the 
standards  of  that  group. 

(6)  Individual  differences  in  persuasibility. — 

(1)  Persons  with  high  intelligence  will 
tend  to  be  more  influential  than  those 
with  low-intellectual  ability  when  ex- 
posed to  persuasive  communications 
which  rely  primarily  on  impressive 
logical  arguments. 

(2)  Persons  with  high  intelligence  will 
tend  to  be  less  influenced  than  those 
with  low  intelligence  when  exposed 
to  persuasive  communications  which 
rely  primarily  on  unsupported  gen- 
eralities or  false,  illogical,  irrelevant 
argumentation. 

(3)  Persons  with  low  self-esteem  are  pre- 

» / disposed  to  be  highly  influenced  by 

persuasive  communication. 

4.  Response  Factors.— All  the  studies  reported 
have  been  concerned  with  the  effects  of  com- 
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nmnications,  but  in  several  investigations  the 
special  aspects  of  active  participation  and  dura- 
tion of  changes  have  been  analyzed : 

(tf)  Active  participation — 

(1)  When  exposure  to  the  same  persuasive 
communication  is  held  constant,  in- 
dividuals who  arc  required  to  verbal- 
ize the  communication  aloud  to  others 
will  tend  to  be  more  influenced  &ian 
those  who  are  passively  exposed. 

(2)  Under  certain  conditions  role  playing 
and  other  means  of  producing  verbal 

s conformity  may  interfere  with  ac- 
ceptance 

(3)  Systematic  exploration  is  needed  to 
discover  the  conditions  under  which 
active  participation  has  negative  or 
boomerang  effects. 

(6)  Duration  of  effects — 

(1)  A study  reveals  that  if  the  midience 
is  reminded  of  the  source  of  a com- 
munication, there  is  relatively  little 
change  over  time  in  retention. 

(2)  But  normally  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  dissociate  the  content 
from  the.  source  and  consequently  the 
positive  (or  negative)  influence  of 
the  source  declines  with  time. 

5.  Emerging  Areas  of  Research  Which  Re- 
quires Study  Before  Further  Progress  Can  Be 
Made: 

Internalization  processes  (the  transforma- 
tion of  outer  conformity  into  inner  con- 
formity).— While  extensive  work  has  been 
done  on  the  processes  of  internalization  in 
clinical  studies,  there  is  great  need  for 
further  systematic  analysis  of  the  implica- 
tions of  internalization  processes  as  they 
occur  in  communication  situations  and 
face-to-face  communication. 

(1)  Conflict  and  opinion  change . — In 
order  to  understand  the  outcomes  of 
many  attempts  at  opinion  change, 
various  kinds  of  conflict  situations 
must  be  thoroughly  explored  (a  single 
communication  may  arouse  two  com- 
peting sets  of  motives  within  the  in- 
dividual; initial  reaction  to  source 
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and  to  the  content  may  be  incom-  . 
patible;  communicator  may  be  highly 
respected  but  his  proposals  may  be 
quite  objectionable. 

(2)  Perceptions . 'judgments,  and  concept 
formation . — Problems  of  “frame  of 
reference’5  and  “reference  groups” 
point  to  the  necessity  of  more  exten- 
sive study  of  judgmental  phenomena. 
(b)  Problems  in  theoretical  analysis  of  per - 
motion.— There  is  necessity  of  isolating 
the  critical  factors  involved  in  communica- 
tion effects.  Little  research  has  been  sys- 
tematically directed  toward  disentangling 
attention,  comprehension,  and  acceptance; 
thus  an  important  problem  for  future  in- 
vestigation is  the  analysis  of  those  factors 


Innovations 

which  differentially  effect  attention,  com- 
prehension, and  acceptance  in  complex 
communications  situations. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  an  interesting,  scholarly  report.  Topics  * 
covered  are  those  for  which  results  are  available 
from  studies  done  in  their  research  program. 
Topics  not  treated  in  the  research  program,  but 
which  are  sometimes  included  in  the  descriptive 
formula,  are  those  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  the 
wiedium  and  the  situation  in  which. the  communi- 
cation is  given.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  all  of 
the  studies  are  concerned  with  the  problems  en- 
countered when  an  audience  is  available  to  a 
communicator  and  do  not  deal  with  the  prior 
problem  of  securing  or  enlarging  the  audience . 


INTRODUCING  INNOVATIONS 
SUGGESTIONS 


Howard,  Eugene.,  How  to  be  serious  about  innovating.  Nation's  Schools,  April  1967,  79,  89-90, 
aftd  130. 
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PURPOSE 

i The  author  outlines  six  operating  principles  for 

‘ introducing  innovations  in  educatioggjbsystems. 

k ' 

| METHOD  - 

1 The  author  draws  $n  his  own  experiences  and 

I his  observations  of  innovation  introduction  in 

I other  school  systems. 

! 

i 

! FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  3 

1.  Put  the  philosophy  of  the  organization  to 

work.  Write  it  down.  It  is  effective  when:  (a) 
Stated*  in  terms  specific  enough  to  guide  the  op- 

| erational  decisions  the  staff  and  administration 

I must  make,  (6)  used  consistently  by  the  desig- 

} nated  leaders  in  the  organization  as  a guide  to 

administrative  decisionmaking,  (c)  decisions  are 
evaluated  on  the  extent  to'  which  they,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  stated  philosophy. 

2.  Build  the  program  from  the  bottom  up.  Pe- 
riodic studies  should,  be  made.  .These  can  dis-  * 
close  the  discrepancies  between  the  stated  phi- 


losophy and  current  practices.  Provide  support 
for  those  who  view  their  jobs  creatively  and  are 
receptive  to  new'  ways.  '■Programs  build  on  the 
commitments.  Involvement  in  the  development 
of  innovative  practices  will  lead  to  a greater 
probability  of  success. 

3.  Encourage  an  experimental  attitude.  Sup- 
plant inefficient,  capricious  trial-and-error  meth- 
ods with  systematic  evaluation  efforts.  The 
organizational  climate  must  support  mistake 
making.  Innovators  need  help  in  asking  ques- 
tions about  what  they  are  doing  in  such  a way 
that  the  questions  get  answered.  They  also  need 
help  in  finding  appropriate  information,  in  inter- 
preting this  information  in^the  light  of  predicted 
outcomes  of  the  new  practices,  and  in  br.sing 
future  actions  on  interpretations  of  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  generated. 

4.  Pace  the  rate  of  change  carefully.  Watch 
for  overextension,  as  well  as  too  laggardly  a pace. 

5.  Make  organizational  structure ‘Support  its 
program.  Organize  structures  such  as  schedules, 
statements  of  procedures,  budgets,  etc.,  to  sup- 
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port  innovative  activities  undertaken  by  individ- 
uals* 

£ 6.  Doivt  confuse  flexibility  with  sloppiness.  A 

flexible  organization  is  an  organization  in  which 
individuals  are  free  enough  to  make  important 
decisions  affecting  the  quality  of  their  work  and 
^mature  enough  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
these  decisions..  ‘ . 

RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 

* * ’ CONCEPTUAL 

Jain,  N.  C.,  and  Amend,  E.  A conceptual  framework  for  studying  communication  patterns  in  re- 
search dissemination  and  utilization.  Paper  prepared  for  the  17th  annual  NSSC  Conference, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  1969; 


Cpmment  by  Reviewer 

This  “how  to”  article  while  aimed  at  schools 
and  innovation  introduction  can  bejrnnslated  to 
provide  some  suggestions  for  supporting  research 
utilization  in  a mental  health  organization.  The 
suggestions  are  of  a comn^onsense  variety  and 
not  derived  empirical  invest i£"4ipn. 


) PURPOSE 

i In  this  paper,*  the  authors  develop  a conceptual 
model  which  can  be  utilized  for  analyzing,  both 
theoretically  and  empirically,  the  communication 
processes  and  patterns  that  are  involved  in  the 
dissemination  and  utilization  of  research  results. 

* c 

METHOD 

The  authors  begin  their  paper  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  for  a framework  for  analysis,  noting 
the  lack  of  studies  dealing  directly  with  the  prob- 
lems of  research  utilization.  After  defining  their 
objectives  and  assumptions,  the  authors  focus'  on 
the  functions  and  the  nature  of  the  information 
handling  process  in  each  of  the  three  types, of 
social  systems  involved  in  the  research  dissemina- 
tion and  utilization  ^process:  (a)  The  research 
system , producing  aqd  developing  research  find- 
ings; (6)  the  linking' system,  disseminating  and 
f facilitating  the  utilization  of  research  findings  by 
(c)  the  client  system.  Finally,  they  present  their 
model,  and.  out  line  some  possible  uses  of  the 
analytic  framework. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  functions  of  the  three  social  systems  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  research  dissemination 
and  utilization  are:  (a)  Research  and  develop- 
ment, which  includes  activities  dealing  with  the 
production  of  research  information  that  could  be 
utilized  for  solving  practical  problems.  (6)  Dis- 
semination or  the  activities  that  facilitate  the  flow 
of -research-based  information  to,,  and  its  utiliza- 


tion by,  the  clients,  (c)  Utilization  is  the  applica- 
tion of  research-based  information  to  problem- 
solving behavior.  „ 

- 2.  In  order  to  perform  these  functions,  the  re- 
search system,  the  linking  system,  and  the  client 
system  all  handle  information.  There  are  three 
main  processes  involved  in  information  handling: 
(a)  Information  inputting,  (6)  information 
processing,  and  (c)  information  outputting. 
These  are  conceptually  distinct  but  interrelated 
processes.  Communication  patterns  vary  with 
each  of  the  three  aspects  of  -information  han- 
dling. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  involved  social  systems 
and  the  aspects  of  the  information  handling 
processes  are  used  to  label  the  two  dimensions  of 
a 3 by  3 matrix  having  nine  cells.  The  matrix 
of  categories  of  communication  patterns  in  re- 
. search  utilization  can  be  pictured  as  follows : 


Nature  of  Social  System 

Nature  of  information  7 

• haudljng  behavior 

< Information 

Information 

information 

input 

processing 

output 

Research  system 1 

0 

3 

Linking  system 4 

5 

0 

Client  system 7 

r 

9 

4.  The  possible  uses  of  the  framework  sug- 
•gested  by  the  authors  include:  (a)  The  genera- 
tion of  meaningful  research  questions;  (6)  a tool 
for  examining  the  interdependence  of  the  com- 


Change  Process 


munication  behaviors  of  all  three  systems;  (c)  a 
guide  for  a literature  search;  (rf)  a systematic 
way  to  identify  major  gaps  and  research  needs  in 
the  area  of  the  communication  processes  related 
to  research  utilization;  and  (c)  a guide  to  the 
, formulation  of  generalizations  and  hypotheses  foi 
empirical  research. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  assumption  of  a linking  system  in  the  re- 
search utilization  process  may  be  a bit  prema- 
ture, ns  it  is  the  absence  of  such  a role  in  most 
instances  that  produces  the  hiatus  between  re* 
search  and  practice.  . . . 


JeSns,  David  H.  Force  field  analysis  applied  to 
--  Benue,  and  R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of 
• ences.  New  Yoi-k:  rfoU^j^irt  & Winston 

PURPOSE  . • 

The  author  outlines  the  basic  steps  in  social 
engineering  and  applies  them  to'  a specific  situa- 
tion using  force  field  analysis. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  basic  steps  of  social  engineering  outlined 
are:  (1)  Analyze  the  present  situation;  (2)  de- 
termine the  changes  which  are  required^  (3) 
make  the  change  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the 
situation;  and  (4)  stabilize  the  hew  situation  so 
that  it  will  be  maintained. 

1.  A naXyzing  the  Present  Situation.  Before 
effective  plans  for  change  can  be  made,  the 
present  state  of  affairs  must  be  defined  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  What  are  the  forces  which  are 
keeping  our  methods  in  thjSir  present  groove? 
What  are  the  forces  driving  (for  change? 
What  are  the  forces  restraining  change? 

2.  Planning  for  Change. — Changes  will  occur 
only  as  the  forces  are  modified.  /The  task  is  ei- 
ther to  strengthen  the  driving  forces  or  decrease 

x the  restraining  forces. 
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CHANGE  PROCESS 
; ANALYSIS 

, a school  situation.  In  W.  G.  Benins,  Iv.  D. 
change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sci- 
, 1!)62,  pp.  238-244.  < 

(a)  Ways  forces  can  be  changed—  Component 
forces  can  he  modified  in  the  following 
ways:  (1)  Reducing  or  removing  forces; 

(2)  strengthening  or  adding  forces ; and 

(3)  changing  the  direction  of  the  forces. 

(b)  Selection  of  the  forces  to  be  modified.^ 
The  first  step  may  be  to  determine  what 
forces,  if  any,  must  be  dealt  with  before 
a change  can  occur.  Are  there  some  forces 
whose  direction ‘can  be  reversed?  ‘Which 
opposing  forces  can  be  reduced  with  the 
least  effort?  Which  augmenting  on  up- 
ward forces  can  be  increased? 

3.  Modifying  the  Forces. — Based  on  the  fore- 
going analysis  the  indicated  modification  proce- 
dures should  be  initiated. 

4.  Stabilizing  the  New  Condition.  -Whenever  . 
change  is  plarined  one  must  make  sure  that  the 
new  condition  will  be  stable.  Continued  support 
for  the  new  change  is  important,  otherwise  the 
resistant  forces  may  push  back  toward  the  former 
condition. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  steps  outlined  in  this  article  can  provide  a 
framework  for  making  the  changes  necessary  to 
insure  research  utilization  as  a common  practice 
among  mental  health  workers. 
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Johansen,  L.  X.  Report  of  Title  III  program. 

PURPOSE 

This  project  is  aimed  at  the  reeducation  of 
teachers  for  new  roles  and  tasks  involved  in  new 
organizational  patterns. 

METHOD 

Includes  the  operation  of  a summer  laboratory 
which  in  the.  last  three  summers  involved  some 
340  teachers  on  an  intensive,  full-time,  8-week 
basis.  There  is  also  an  ongoing  diffusion  and 
propagation  process  during  the  school  year. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  most  pertinent  findings  to  date  concern 
the  time  involved  in  seeing  payoff  from  such  a 
program.  ^ 

“Our  experiences  to  date  would  indicate  that, 
•my  program  of  diffusion  and  propagation  must 
involve  a rather  long  period  of  time  in  order  to 
se<>  the  spinoff  results.  We  attempted  to  make 
some  evaluations  of  our  project  at  the  end  of  6 


Utilization  . . . Vnhnne  / 

EDUCATIONAL  DIFFUSION 
CASE  STUDY  " 

Schulte  Elementary  School,  Sturtevant,  Wis. 

mouths  and  1 year  and  in  each  case  the  depth  of 
involvement  had  not  penetrated  to  the  point  of 
producing  results  one  would  like  to  find.  How- 
ever, after  2 and  3 years,  we  have  found  many, 
many  examples  of  the  propagation  process  which 
works, through  initial  motivation  and  further  in- 
terest and  visitation,  and  finally  to  efforts  of  im- 
plementation either  in  the  school  or  school  sys- 
tems. In  nearly  every  case,  we  found  that  when 
people  are  first  exposed  to  innovations  they  as- 
similate the  ideas  and  demand  further  discussion 
and  consideration  on  their  own  local  levels.  If 
the  original  catalyst  is  strong  enough  they  will 
move  to  the  second  phase,  which  is  to  visit  and 
learn  more  about  specific  things  which  were 
identified  as  innovations.  And  then  they  will 
finally  go  into  their  local  settings  and  start  turn- 
ing the  wheels  necessary  to  initiate  change.” 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  experience  suggests  the  need  for  long-  " 
term  followup  in  change  programs. 


RESEARCH  NEEDS 
COMMISSION  STUDY 


Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health.  Research  resources,!.,  mental  health. 
for  mental  health.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1961,  pp.  193-224.  „ 
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PURPOSE 

This  chapter  is  a component  of  the  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  Joint  Commission  whose 
overall  purpose  was  to  develop  recommendations 
for  a national  mental  health  program. 

METHOD  I 

The  chapter  is  based  primarily  on  a mono- 
graph by  Dr.  William  F.  Soskin,  prepared  specifi- 
cally for  the  Joint  Commission.  His  findings  are 
augmented  by  suggestions  made  by  the  members 
of  the  commission  staff  and  by  (he  committee  on 
the  studies.  ' 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Two  important  and  pervasive  aspects  of  the 
overall  research  effort  in  mental  health' are  iden- 
tified: 

1 * 

(a)  Diversity— work  on  many  levels  * from 
many  different  approaches  and  by  in- 
vestigators from  a variety  of  specialties 
is  actively  underway. 

(b)  Recurrent  (and  perhaps  overemphasized) 
differentiation  between  basic  and  applied 

' research. 

2..  Research  activity  iirmental  health  has  been 
highly  coneentrated'.in  a relatively  small  n timber 
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i Research 

of  major  universities.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
typical  viewpoint  of  tl\o  university  community  is 
different  from  the  approach  of  those  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  delivering  services  to 
patients;  hence  the*  research  practitioner  gap  is. 
to  a certain  extent,  foreordained,  j 

3.  The  major  slip  re  of  systematic  investigation 

on  mental  health  problems  is  conducted  by  psy- 
chologists. This  reflects  the  heavy  stress  placed 
on  research  competence  in  graduate  training  in 
psychology.  The  held  of  psychiatry,  which  in 
the  minds  of  legislators  and  of  the  public  is 
strongly  identified  with  mental  health,  is  rela- 
tively inactive  in  research.  Social  scientists  have 
(as  of  the  date  of  the  report)  had  relatively  little 
support  for  mental  health  research.  ^ 

4.  Significant;  areas  of  mental  health  research 
arc  identified.  These  include : 

(</)  lUmc^xe&a rch — structure  and  function  of 
the  bruin',  relationship  of  brain  activity 
to  psychological  process,  bloeheniastry  of 
mental  illness,  implications  df.new  finely 
ings  in  genetics  in- relationship  to  mental 
illness,  psychological  research  related  to 
cognitive  and  perceptual  process  and  to 
language  and  communication,  studies  of 
sensory  deprivation,  longitudinal  studies  of 
normal  personality  development,  studies 
of  group  process  and  inter|)ersonal  rela- 
tions, social  epidemiology  of  mental  dis- 
orders, family  role  in  mental  illness. 

(6)  Applied  research — primary  prevention 

(mental  health  education;  role  of  schools; 
effects  of  major' societal  adjustments  such 
as  introduction  of  automation,  desegrega-^ 
t ion,  emergence  of  urban  problems/;  cifrc 
and  treatment  ( evaluation  of  new  drugs; 
development  of^alteriuitives  to  hospitaliza- 
tion for  chronic  patients) ; administrative 
patterns. 

5.  As  of  the  date' 'of- -the  report,  more  than  half, 
of  the  total  outlay  for  mental  health  research 
came  from  the  Federal  Government,  mainly  from  ; 
NIMH.  The  following  “implicit  policy”  with  re- 
spect to  granting  of  research  funds  was  formu- 
lated; 

(✓/)  Research  policy  is  predominantly  influ- 
enced by  people  trained  in  research  rather 
than  by  practitioners  responsible  for  treat-1 
incut  institutions. 


Needs  * 

‘ \ . 

(b)  Prithe  criterion  for  awarding  a grant  is 
~ the  scientific  competence  of*  the  investiga- 
tor rather  than  his  ollicial  position  or 
prestige. 

(r)  Research  funds  are  to  be*. used  for  the 
production  of  knowledge  only  and  are  not 
to  he  diverted  to  meet  other  needs.  The. 
implications  of  this  are : ® . 

(1)  There  is  undue  eniph^is  on  the  single 
project  rather  than  orr  total  res^areh 
needs. 

(2)  Administrating  institution  has  lim- 

ited and  only  nominal  control  over 
funds.  t * 

(3)  Funds  are  allocated  on  a -directly 
comj)cthive  basis  with  minimal  con- 
sideration of  regional  distribution  or 
spread  through  various  disciplines. 

(d)  The  development  of  multiple  sources  of 
support  for  research  is  encouraged.  . 

(i.  The*  following  problems  and  issues  of  the 
current  research  enterprise  are  explored : 

(a)  The  concentration  of  , mental  health  re- 
search in  a 'small  number  of  major  uni- 
versities has  the  following  implications: 

(1)  It  accentuates  the.  focus  on  specific 
projects  rather  than  broad  research 
needs. 

(2)  11  dislocates  t much  of  the  normal 
scholarly,  activities  of  the  university, 
forces  universities  to  become  inor- 
dinately dependent  on  grant  funds, 
impels  investigators  to  devote  much 

- of  their  Jime  to  the  pursuit  of  grants, 
etc.  , 

(3)  It  generates  a -maldistribution  in  the 
allocation  of  research  support,  with 

• virtually  none  of  it  going  ^Southern 
States  or  to  local  and  regional  colleges. 

(4)  The  intellection  tradition  of  the  uni- 

versity is  reflected  in  the  fodus  of 
mental  health  research;  by  the  same 
token,  many  practical  problems  are' 
neglected.  N 

(ft)  The  split  between  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners is  a reflection  of  t lie i r diffdring 
* biases,  goals,  work  styles.  The  practitioner 
has  a sense  of  urgency  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  his  patients;  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  long-term,  slow-moving  orienta- 
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tion  of  the*  researcher.  ' Evimi  when  re- 
searcher ami  practitioner  work  together 
on  the  ssiincf  problem,  link*  nmtn:il  nmler- 
.si  :i  lit  I i i itr  is  achieved, 

(r)  The  public  conception  of  mental  health* 
research  tends  to  focus  on  crash  programs 
which  will  produce  dramatic  break- 
throughs (in  the  manner  of  the  Salk 
vaccine  for  polio).  There  is  inadequate 
public  understanding  of  (and  hence  po- 
litical support  for)  the  necessity  for  the 
lon<j  vi.ew  in  planning  and  supporting 
research. 

(<t)  Mental  health  research  is  currently  over- 
dependent on*  the  Federal  Government, 
What  is  needed  (at  the  time  of  writing)  is 
- not  only  more  research  money,  but,  per- 
haps more,  important,  more  funds  to  train 
research  scientists.  If  Federal  agencies 
undertake  to  fund  such  training  programs, 
this  Would  constitute  even  further  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  role  of  the 
university. 
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7.  The  follpwing  strategies  are  projposed  for 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  research  effort 
on  mental  health  problems: 

t 

(")  There  should  be  support  for  flexible  and 
. experimental  programs  of  stimulating  re- 
search in  many  different  areas  and  settings. 

(b)  K (forts  should  be  made  to  increase  contacts 
. between  researchers  and  practitioners  so 

/ «s  to  increase  , mutual  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems  and  approaches. 

(c)  There  is  a general  need  for  long-term 
research  support. 

(<f)  There  is  tin  urgent  need  to  expand  and 
intensify  basic  research  in  meptal  health. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

9 . ...  * 

This  is  a basic  document  in  the  Held  of  mental  : 
health  policy,  and  accordingly  of  great  relevance 

to  researchers/consultants/practitioners.  Some 

of  the  specifics  of  this  chapter  may  be  out  of  date 
butt  he  total  orientation  is  entirely  timely. 


July,  Jean-Marie.  Research  and  innovation:  Two  solitudes 
Dignty  1!)<>7,  2,  18-Mfli. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION  GAP 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

? Canadian  Education  and  Research 


PURPOSE 

The  author's  purpose  is  twofold.  First,  he  at- 
tempts. to  answer  the  question:  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not  a considerable  delay  in  the  application 
of  educational  research  to  educational  practices? 
Second,  he  offers  a series  Q.f  suggestions  for 
bridging  the  gap  between  research' and  practice, 
and  gives  principles  concerning  the  nature  of  ed- 
ucation that  must,  be  kept,  in  mind  when  one  tries 
to. bridge *a  gap, 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  fhe  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


1.  Although  there  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  the  extent  of  the  gap  between  the  rc- 
. s"l,s  of  educational  research  and  educational 
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practices,  the  author  feels  that  a significant  es- 
trangement exists.  He  attributes  ihe  difference 
of  opinion  to  different  definition  of  terms,  obser- 
vation of  different  samples,  and  the  difficulty  of  ^ 
establishing  with  certainty  what  actions,  what 
policies,  and  wlibt  innovations  are  direct  applica- 
tions to  specific  research  findings. 

& Why  the  estrangement?  What  are  the  basic 
fretors  that  have  led  educational  research  and 
educational  practice  into  “two  different  soli- 
tudes?’ To  some  extent  the  estrangement  may 
be  unavoidable,  and  may  even  be  desirable  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(tf)  Too  few  Excellent  persons  are  engaged  in 
research  careers,  too  much' reliance  has 
been  placed  on  individual  efforts,  and  too 
little  has  been  done  to  set  up  interdisci- 
plinary teams  to  deal  with  the  complex 
issues  in  education. 

c * 
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(6)  Little  or  no  attention  has  been  pi  veil  to 
the  necessity  of  repeating  experiments  in 
order  to  demons! rate  the  reliability  or  un- 
reliability of  the  results  published  by  the 
original  investigator. 

(r)  Education  is  responsive  to  moral  and  po- 
litical pressures  as  well  as  scientific  ones. 

(d)  It  is  difficult'  to  establish  and  maintain  a , 
fruitful  dialogue  between  researcher  and 
practitioner.  The  competent  research  per- 
son has  by  1 i ecesshy^ji cqu i red  a high  level 
of  specialization,  with  tlie# attendant  re- 
condite concepts  and  esoteric  vocabulary. 
The  educator  is  not  particularly  well  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  him. 

3,  A dialogue  between  researcher  and  teacher 
or  administrator  thus  brings  together  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  conditions  that  will  guarantee  complete 
absence  of  commuiiication:  Divergent  interests, 
mutual  mistrust,  use  of  different  language. 

4.  There  are  several  ways  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  reSea rcher  and  practitioner. 

(a)  Action  research,— A group  of  teachers 
tackle  a problem  in  the  hope  of  devising 
an  effective  solution;  a research  specialist, 
serves  as  a consultant  or  team  member. 
This  strategy  implies  the  realization  of 
three  objectives:  Usable  results  of  funda- 
mental research  will  he  incorporated  in 
the  behavior  patterns  of  teachers;  sqIu- 
tions  adapted  to  local  conditions  will  be 
devised;  and  personal  and  professional 
growth  will  take  place  in  the  team  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  Establish  a linking  organization. — An  or- 
ganization such  as- the  educational  labora- 
tories could  be  created  where  public  school 
teachers  and*  administrators,  university 
professoVs  and  administrators,  representa- 
tives oil  State  departments,  teachers’  as- 
sociations, business,  and  industry  are 
brought  together. 

(c)  Establish  an  educational  program  based 
on  involvement* — An  organization  similar 
-to  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
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Education  which  undertakes  the  threefold 
\psk  of  graduate  instruction  in  education  • 
and  allied  sciences,  research,  and  develop- 
ment. Both  the  staff  and  students  are 
expected  to  participate*  in  all  three  types 
of  work.  ' 

5.  Principles  To  Keep  in  M ind  ’ 

(a)  Fundamental  research,  development,  and 
dissemination  are  three"  distinct  jobs. 

* Wluyi  successfully  conducted,  research 
produces  understanding,  development  re- 
sults in  proven,  practical  procedures,  and 
products  and  dissemination  lead  to  adop- 
tion of  the  products  and  procedures. 

(b)  All  three ‘jobs  arc  essential  to  Hie  progress 
of  education  as  a* social  endeavor.  With- 
out basic  research,  our  schools  would  fall 
victim  to  high-pressure  salesmanship, 
fuddism,  and  quackery.  Without  develop- 
ment, research  in  education  would  Income 
at  best  an  elegant  form  of  mental  gym- 
nastics and  at  worst  an  expensive  parlor 
game.  Without,  dissemination,  research 
and  development  are  pointless. 

(c) '  All  three  jobs  are  essential  to  education  as 

a profession.  It  is  through  their  knowl- 
edge of  basic  research  results  that  teachers 
can  operate  more  successfully  as  profes- 
sionals. ’ • j 

(d)  Entrusting  all  three  tasks,  or  even  two  of  * 
them,  to  the  same  pei-sons  is  not  necessarily 
an  ideal  solution.  Since  so  few  competeht 
research  persons  are  at  present  available 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  burden  them  \ri|fh 
development  of  dissemination  duties.  / 

6.  The  author  concludes  with  a warning 
against  the  adoption  of  innovation  without  prop 
erly  researched  study  of  the  effects  of  the  inno- 
vation. 
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Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  written  with  education  as  the  focus, 
many  of  the  statements  seem  applicable  to  the 
field  of  mental  health.  / ‘ \ r 
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Judson,  Arnold  S. 


ANALYSIS 

.1  managers  guide' to  making  changes.,'  New  York:  Wiley  & Sons,  1006. 


PURPOSE 

I he  book  presents  u series  of  strategies  for  im- 
plementing change  in  n business  organization.  It 
is  essentially  a how-t  o-do-it  presentat  ion.  - 


METHOD 

The  method  is  Analytical,  backstopped  by  gen- 
erous citation  of  case  material. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Before  introducing  and  Attempting  to  im- 
pleiij'cnt  change,  the  manager  should  clarify  the 
following: 

• (rt^AVhnt  is  to  be  accomplished  and  why? 

(6)  Wha't  will  be  the  value  of  the  change? 

( c ) What  methods' will  be  used,  to  accomplish 
nie  objectives? 

2.  Typically,  change  affects  people  in  three 
ways : 

,(«)  The  behavioral  effects  represent  the  altera- 
tions they  must  make  in  their  work  habits.. 

(/->)  The  psychological  effects  represent  changes 
in  the  ways  in  which  they  relate  to  and. 
regard  their  work. 

( c ) The  social  effects  represent  the  changes  in 
established  relationships  with  coworkers 
and  wit.h  the  organization. 


•'$.  The  individual’s  attitude  toward  a change  is 
affected  !))•  tlfts^Uowing  factors:  • • 


(a)  His  predisposed  feelings  about  changes  of 
any  kind,  • * 

. ( h ) The  extent  of  his  feelings  of  insecurity. 


(e)  Any  prevailing  cultural  beliefs  and  norms., 
that  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  change. 

(d)  The  extent  of  his  trust,  in  his  management, 
his  union  and  his  work  group. 

(e)  Objective  historical  events  relevant  to  the 
change. 


(/)  His  specific  apprehensions  and  expecta- 
tions about  tlre  particular  change. 

iff)  The  mannerfn 'which  the  change  is  intro- 
duced and  implemented. 


4.  The  response  to  proposed  change  can  range 
from  active,  outright  resistance,  through  more 

. subtle,  passive  forms  including  indifference,  to 
acceptance.- 

5.  In  attempting  to  assess  the  extent  of  organi- 
zational resistance  to  change,  management 
should,'  in  leffect,  const  met  a balance  sheet  in 
which  potential  losses  (as  perceived  by  those 
affected)  are  weighed  against  potential  gains. 

ti.  Aniqiig  the  strategies  for  minimizing  resist- 
ance are:  Compulsion,  peisuasion,  dispelling 
fear,  developing  a fu-11  understanding  of  the 
change,  appropriate  timing  in  scheduling  the 
change,  involvement  of  those  affected  iu  plan- 
ning and  implementing  change,  avoiding  impli- 
cations of  criticism,  and  flexibility  in  installing 
change.  ,* 

7.  The  role  which  an  individual  occupies 
within  an  organization  affects  the  way  in  which 
he  perceives  a proposed  change,  as.  follows: 

(a)  The  originator  of  the  change  will  be  the 
most  optimistic,  the  least,  patient,  and  the 
least  objective. 

(b)  The  manager  will  be  the  most  objective,- 
he  also  will  be  the  person  whose  course  of 
action  determines  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  change. 

(c)  The  supervisor  will  l>e  more . oriented  to 
the  difficulties  attendant,  upon  the  change 
than  to  its  potential  benefits. 

(rf)  If  there  is  a staff  specialist  invoked,  he 
will  tend  lo  share  the  positive  bias  of  the 
originator.  He  is  likely  to  be  insensitive 
to  the  psychological  and  social  effects  of 
the  change. 

8.  A systematic  approach  to  making  change 
calls  for  the  following  steps:  Analyzing  and  plan- 
ning the  change,  communicating  about  the 
change,  gaining  acceptance  of  the  t-equired 
changes  in  behavior,  making  the  initial  transition, 
consolidation,  and  followup. 

9.  In  order  that  change  be  managed  effec- 
tively, the  following  attributes  of  organizational 
climate  are  required : 
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(</)  Change  is  considered  u continuing,  normal 
activity.  . . 

(5)  Line  managers  and  supervisors  are  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  and  implement- 
ing change.  ■ > 

(c)  Senior  iiiftiiftgeutQnt  does  ft  mini  mum  of 
interfering,  giving  maximum  freedom  of 
action  to  those  to  whom  the  responsibility 
for  change  lias  been  assigned. 


(d)  Among  managers  and  supervisors,  task 
accomplishment  takes  precedence  over  im- 
mediate personal  and  political  objectives. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  this  book  has  as  its  intended  ftudi- 

• & 9 

enee  the  business  community,  the  points  it  makes 
are  equally  applicable  to  other  organizations. 


COMMUNICATION 


SURVEY 

Julian,  Joseph.  Compliance  patterns  and  communication  blocks  in  complex  organizations. 
can  Sociological  Review,  1966,  31,  382-389.  * ■ 


Ameri- 


PURPOSE 

Compliance  involves  the  relationship  between 
the  different  means  of  influencing  behavior  and 
the  kind  and  amount  of  effect  generated  by  these 
means.  .This  article  examines  the  extent  to  which 
different  compliance  patterns  are  .related  to  the 
degree  of  communication  obstacles  between  hos- 
pital patients  and  staff. 


METHOD 


Hypothesis  Being  Tested 

. The  author  expected  general  hospitals  to  have 
predominately  normative  power  structures  and 
patients  who  demonstrated  a positive  attitude 
toward  the  hospital,  whereas  hospitals  with  a’ 
more  custodial  orientation  would  be  character- 
ized by  a more  coercive  power,  structure  and  pa- 
Jtients  who  had  a relatively  unfavorable  attach- 
ment to  the  hospital. 

Hypothesis 

As  the  compliance  relations  df  the  hospitals 
move  along  the  continuum  from  normative  to  co- 
ercive, the  degree  of  coitimunication  blockage  in- 
creases. 


Sample 


A total  of  183  patients  in  five  hospitals  (a  uni- 
versity hospital,,  a medifam-sized  general  volun- 
tary hospital,  a large  general  voluntary  hospital, 
a tuberculosis  sanitorium,  and  a veterans  hospital 
within  the  metropolitan  area  of  a large  Midwest- 
ern city)  w*ere  interviewed.  These  patients  rep- 


183 


resented  sin  availability  and  density  sample  in  the 
selected  hospital  units  who  Avere  willing  and  inr 
tellectually  able  to  participate.  In  general,  the. 
patients  in  the  five  hospitals  were  similar  in  age, 
sex,  marital  status,  number  of  children,  range 
/and  distribution  of  occupation. 


Data  Collected 


Data  were  obtained  on:  (1)  Patients” percep- 
tion of  the  frequency  with  which  different  types 
of  sanctions  were  utilized;*  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  patients  were  negatively  involved,  neu- 
trally involved,  and  positively  involved  in  the 
organization;  and  (3)  patients’  reports  of  obsta- 
cles to  the  contact  and  transmission  of  messages 
between  patients  and  staff.  The  principle  in- 
strument was  a flexible,  combination  interviewer- 
respondent  administered  questionnaire. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  data  revealed  the  utilization  of  norma- 
tive power  in  all  five  of  the  hospitals,  with  coer- 
cive sanctions  less  frequently  reported  in  the  uni- 
versity and  general  hospitals  than  in  the  TB 
sanitorium  and  veterans  hospital.f  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  patients  had  a positive  orientation  to 


•Normative  sanctions  lnvolv$~T5efsuaslon,  manipula- 
tion, or  suggestions  hascil  on  the  allocation  and  manipu- 
lation of  social  symbols,  rewards,]  and  deprivations; 
coercive  sanctions  refer  to  the  appljcatlon  of  physical 
force  and  controlling  through  force. 

fThls  meant  the  hospitals  were  cih^slfled  as  either 
•normative  or  normative  coercive. 
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the  normative  sanctions  employed.  The  data  in- 
'di rated  that  normative  hospitals  had  fewer  com- 
munication blocks  than  normative-coercive 
hospitals. 


2.  The  author  suggested  that  normative-cocr- 
_ cive  organizations  had  more  com^mmication 

blocks  because  their  goals  were  onented  more 
toward  control  and/or  coordination  than  toward 
patient  involvement.  He  further  generalized 
that  blocks  in  downward  communication  occur 
more  often  in  organizations  with  relatively  higher 
degrees  of  both  coercion  and  structure.  1 ■ 

3.  Julian  concludes  that  restriction- of  informa- 
tion and  communication  is  related  to  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  organizations  that  utilize  coercive 
sanctions  and  generally  exercise  relatively  high 
degrees  of  control  to  obtain  their  objectives. 
Conversely,  free  tlow  of  communication  is  related 
to  the  effectiveness  of' organizations  that  utilize 
normative  sanctions  and  exercise  relatively  low 
degrees  of  control.  , 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  study  hints  at  the  generalization  that  co- 
ercive efforts  usually  bring  about  less  acceptance 
and  communication,  and  therefore  less  involve- 
ment. In  the  change  situation,  coercion  is  less 
effective  than  otjier  persuasive  techniques. 


Jung,  C.,  and  Lippitt,  R.  The  study  of  change  as 
Practice,  1966, 2(1),  25-29. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
, MODEL  BUILDING 

V 

a concept  in  research  utilization.  Theory  into 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  answer  the 
question':  How  can  scientific  knowledge  be  used 
to  contribute  to  an  orderly  and  creatiye  process 
o£  planned  change  in  education?  Starling  with 
the  assumption,  that  research  findings  seldom 
provide  direct  answers  about  what  the  educator 
should  do  in  dealing  with  a problem,  the  authors 
seek  to  show  how  educators  can  derive  implica- 
tions from  research  findings  that  might  help  meet 
specific  classroom  situations. 

METHOD 

The  key  question,  as  stated  above,  w.as  broken 
down  into  its  major  elements — education,  scien- 
tific knowledge,  planned  change,  and  utiliza- 
tion. Each  of  these  was  defined.  A summary 
definition  of  each  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Education. — Stimulating  motivation  and 
maintaining  good  learning  experiences  for 
children,  in  the  context  of  the  total  school 
system,  not  just  the  classroom.  Three 
kinds  of  awareness  and  knowledge  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  help  improve  educa- 
tional activities : (a)  Diagnosis  of  the 
priority  needs  for  change;  (6)  awareness 


of  existing  innovations  as  alternatives  for 
action  toward  change;  ( c ) knowledge  of 
the  resources  available  to  work  toward 
change. 

(2)  Scientific  knowledge. — This  . includes 
theory-,  research  findings,  and  research 
methodologies. 

(3)  Planned  change.— The  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain basic  problem-solring  phases  in 
adapting  to  an  action  concern.  These  in- 
clude: (a)  Identification  and  diagnosis  of 
the  concern;  ( b ) the  retrieval  of  relevant 
knowledge  and  derivation  of  implications 
from  that  knowledge;  ( c ) formulation  of 
action  alternatives;  (d)  feasibility  testing 
of  selected  action  alternatives,  including 
training  and  evaluation;  (e)  and  adop- 
tion and  diffusion  of  successful  alterna- 
tives. 

(4)  Utilization. — Both  a process  and  a struc- 
ture. The  process:  A flow  of  information 
from  basic  research,  to  development  of 
applications,  to  action,  to  dissemination 
by  the  practitioner,  to.  use  hjr  the  con- 
sumer. The  structure:  The  Organization 
of  the  roles  of  researcher,  de/eloper,  prac- 
titioner, consumer,' and  ITnTter. 
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Knowledge 

The  above  definitions  were  combined  into,  a 
model  for  educational  change  that  represents  the 
process  of  utilization.  The  core  of  the  process  is 
the  problem-solving  phases  of  planned  change.  • 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  model  of  research  utilization  for  educa- 
tional change  demands  collecting  data  about,  the 
educational  setting.  The  methodologies  of  sci- 
ence can  be  borrowed  by  the  practitioner  and 
adapted  as  aids  to  gain  this  knowledge. 

2.  General  research  findings  help  teachers  con- 
sider what  kinds  of  things  may  be  helpful  to 
know  about  in  their  classrooms;  the  use  of  diag- 
nostic tools  helps  them  to  determine  more-  clearly 
what  is  happening  in  their  own  classroom  groups. 

3.  It  seems  feasible  that  principals  and  other 
administrators  could  find  similar  use  for  syste- 
matic diagnostic  tools  such  as  questionnaires  and 
modified  research  instruments*  to  do  a better  job 
of  securing  accurate  knowledge  about  their  sys- 
tems. 

4.  In  addition  to  its  potential  diagnostic  value,’ 
scientific  methodology  may  be  useful  in  provid- 
ing the  educator  with  evaluative  feedback. 

5.  The  model  of  research  utilization  to  facili- 
tate educational  change  is  a process  requiring 
supportive  collaboration  among  people. 

6.  When  given,  clearly  defined  tasks,  social 
scientists  might  be  especially  helpful  in  these 
instances:  Contributing  to  the! retrieval  of  ap- 
propriate theory  an<L  findings;  reacting  to  the 
validity  of  derived  implications;  adapting 
methodology  to  creating  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tive tools;  conducting  values  inquiry  into  the 
assumptions  which  underlie  practices;  creating 
training  experiences  for  practitioners  to  develop 


Classification 

skills  required  by  innovations:  and  conducting 
new  research  on  the  process  of  research  utiliza- 
tion itself. 

7.  The  utilization  of  scientific  knowledge,  for 
planned  change  in  education  calls  for  involve- 

. ment  of  three  Voles — the  role^of/’eniiratoi*s,  of 
researchers,  and  of  linkers^' between  the  first 
two.  . ' 

8.  Four  major  kinds  of  needs  must  be  met  in 
order  to  begin  to  make  progress  toward  answers 


(а)  There  is  a need  for  collaboration  between 
researchers  and  educational-  practitioners. 

(б)  There  is  a need  for  the  university  setting 
and  the  school  system  each  to  explore  the 
use  of  new  functions  to  support  the  utili- 
zation process. 

(c)  There  is  a need  to  identify  and  develop 
training  resources.  A technology  of  train- 
ing must  be  identified,  developed,  and 
made  readily  available. 

( d ) Research  is  needed  on  the  process  of  utili- 
' zation  and  on  institutional  structures 

which  support  it.  Research  is  especially 
needed  regarding  retrieval  of  findings, 
derivation  of  implications,  interpersonal 
skills  for  collaborating,  skill-training  tech- 
nolog$,  and  action-research  skills  for  field 
diagnosis  and  evaluation. 

Comment  by  ReViewer 

The  model  presented  in  this  article  helps  to 
clarify  th?  role3*and  processes  involved  in  adapt- 
ing. research  knowledge  to  educational  innova- 
tion. The  authors  point  out  specific  areas  in 
which  further  research  is  needed. 


KNOWLEDGE  CLASSIFICATION 
EXAMPLE  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Kadushin;  Alfred.  Assembling  social  work  knowledge.  In  Building  social  work  knoxcledge:  Re 
port  of  a conference.  New  York:  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1964,  pp.  16-37. 


PURPOSE 

Underlying  any  program  of  research  utilization' 
is  the  organization  of  knowledge  and  research 
findings.  It  is  necessary  to' know  what  knowl- 


edge is  possessed.  It  is  necessary  to  collect  and 
, sort  out  the  data,  separate  fact  from  fantasy, 
knowledge  from  guesswork,  speculative  infer- 
ence, however  logical,  from  valid  conclusions. 


A Distillation 


of  Principles  on  Research  Utilization  . . . Volume  I 


In  this  article,  the  author  advocates  that  n “seri- 
ous” encyclopedic  inventory  cif  social  work 
knowledge  be  made  available  for  practitioners. 

METHOD 

Kndushin  takes  u specific  subject  area  front  the 
field  of  social  work  nnd  shows  how  one  might 
mnke  n comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature  to 
determine  what  is  known  about,  it  and  the  differ- 
ential levels  of  validity  with  reference  to  knowl- 
edge nvnilnble.  He  begins  by  categorizing  the 
knowledge  available  into  three  major  divisions: 
(1)  Socinl  policy  and  administration,  (2)  growth 
and  behavior,  (3)  social  work  methods,  and  then  i 
reviews  nvnilable  knowledge  in  each  of  these t 
nrens.  He  gives  an  nctual  exnmple  of  the  type  of 
inventory  he  advocates. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  author’s  concluding  paragraph  nently 
summarizes  his  plen. 


The  imliit  Is  that  systematic-  reviews  of  the  literature 
regarding  sihk-IHc  services,  stiecilic  concepts,  specilic 
skills,  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  some,,  central 
gnuip.  proposing  some  lloxlblc  commonality  In  approach 
r.nre  feasible,  are  worth  the  effort  involved,  ran' give  us 
wlmt  we  need  and  do  not. -now  tmssess — a comprehensive, 
authoritative  statement  of  our  knowledge  base,  nnd  an 
equally  inumrtnnt  perspective  on  our  knowledge,  finch 
material  cnjubet  as  a guide,  n stimulus,  n brake  to  our 
theor^lcnl  ntMhipts  nt  delineating  theoretical  structures 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  systematic  review  of  literature  is  one  way 
of  keeping  the  researcher  and  practitioner  in 
touch.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  as  though 
this  would  work  unless  some  feedback  system  is 
built  into  the  operation  that  will  permit  practi- 
tioners to  report  what  types  of  information  nnd 
findings  they  find  vnlunble  and  workable  in  prac- 
tice. 


DISSEMINATION  DEVELOPMENTS 
ANALYSIS 


Knplnn,  Bert.  Dissemination  of 
1058,  13(2),  53-55. 


PURPOSE 

To  discuss  the  implications  of  the  development 
of  microreproduction  techniques  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  primnry  resenrch  datn  in  psychology. 

METHOD 

The  idens  presented  in  this  nrticle  are.  based  on 
the  nuthor’s  oU'n  intellectual  analysis. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  With  the  ndvent  of  microreproduction  tech- 

niques, nnd  especially  the  development  of  the 
microcard,  publication  by  psychologists  is  no 
longer  dominated  by  the  economic  fnctors  of 
high-cost  letterpress  publication  and  the  resultant 
scarcity  of  journal  space,  high-rejection  rate,  ab7 
breviation  of  articles,  and  book  publication  ac- 
cording to  sales  potential  rather  than  scholarly 
value.  , ' • 

2.  Among  the  rhany  possible  solutions  which 
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in  psychology.  American  Psychologist. 


microcopy  techniques  hold  for  publication  prob- 
lems is  the  development  of  easy  access  to  original 
research  data  which  usually  is  stored  so  as  to  be 
virtually  inaccessible. 

3.  Psychology  has  been  very  wasteful  of  its 
empirical  materials: 

• (a)  Data  are  often  inadequately  exploited. 
1 Resea rcliers  are  often  content  to  skim  data 

for  what  is  most,  easily  available  and  dis- 
card the  remains  rather  than  squeezing  out 
every  last  bit  of  meaning  from  their ‘chit a. 
(b)  Data  are  not  shared  among  researchers 
who  share  common  interests.  Rather,  a 
highly  individualistic  pattern  of  data 
utilization  has  emerged  in  which  data  are 
regarded  as  private  property  and  the  pat- 
tern is  set  for  one  investigator  or  team. to 
analyze  each  set  of  data  which  they  dis- 
card when  finished.  But  psychological 
data  are  often  so  complex  that  they  defy 


primary  research  data 
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Characteristics  of  Innovations 
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the  efforts  of  any  one  person  to  compre- 
hend. ^ 

4*  As  a result  of  tl*\se  wasteful  practices,  fre% 
quently  one  researcher  has  just  the  kind  of  mate- 
rial that  someone  else  needs;  sometimes  hundreds 
of  workers  around  the  country  are  frustrated  in 
their  desire  to  work  on  particular  problems  be- 
cause they  lack  funds  and  facilities  to  collect  the 
necessary  data,  while  at  other,  generally  larger 
and  richer,  organizations, these  needed  data  may 
be  lying  around  unused. 

5*  The  author  discusses  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Primary  Records  ini  he  Division  of 
Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  National  Research  Council 
established  in  1955 — 

(*/)  the  development . of  special  categories  of 
research  data  which  could  1x5  most  useful 
to  others;  and 

(6)  the  determination  of  what  the  best  or- 
ganization xof  data  publication  channels 
might  be. 

6.  To  date  they  have  found  that:  (</)  Gener- 
ally, workers  in  child  development,  social  psychi- 
atry, personality,  clinical: psychology,  and  testing 
are  fRe  most  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of 
having  raw  materials  accessible,  while  experi- 
mental psychologists  see  little  value  in  it  for 
themselves;  and  ( b ) there  is  wide  agreement  that 
data  to  be  published  should  be  chosen  with  great 
care  and  editorial  wisdom. 

7.  Three  distinct  patterns  for  the  publication 
of  primary  records  may  be  identified : 


.(//.)  Researchers  with  data  "to  disseminate  con- 
tact a microtext  publisher  and  make  in- 
dividual arrangements  for  publication. 

(6)  Individuals  or  groups  initiate  highly 
specialized  series. 

(r)  Development  of  stable  publication  series 
under  the  sponsorship  of  professional 
societies. 

-8.  One  other  possibility  offered  by  microre- 
production techniques  is  that  of  combining  a 
letter-press  journal' 'of  contemporary  abstracts, 
somewhat  more  extended  than  offered  by  psycho- 
logical abstracts,  with  a supplemental  service 
providing,  on  order,  extended  versions  of  the 
pa pei*s  on  microcards. 

9.  These  proposals  may  not  make  great  head- 
way until  inexpensive  microcard  renders  are  de- 
veloped and  the  new  techniques  have  gained 
wider  acceptance  among  psychologists. 

10.  In  conclusion,  the  author  states:  ^One 
thing  is  certain.  The  flow  of  information  in  psy- 
chology will  increase  many  times  in  .the  next  few 
decades,  and  radical  new  solutions  will  be  re- 
quired if  the  information  psychologists  generate 
is  to  bo  retained,  organized,  and  utilized"  (p.  55). 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Improved  dissemination  of  data  among  re- 
searchers should  eventually  result™  greater  utili- 
zation of  research  since:  S(l)  The  likelihood  of 
information  reaching  .practitioners  .would  be  in-, 
creased,  and  (2)  practitioners  would  also  have 
access  to  the  new  channels  of  information. 


CHARAC 
ANALYSIS 


ISTICS  OF  INNOVATIONS 


Katz  Klilui.  The  characteristics  of  innovations  and  the  concept  of  compatibility.  Paper  presented 
* nt  Rehovoth  Conference  of  Comprehensive  Planning  of  Agriculture  in  Developing  Countries, 

Rehovoth,  Israel,  1963. 


PURPOSE 

The  characteristics  pf  the  “item”  to  be  diffused 
affect  its  rate  of  adoption.  There  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  developing  generalizations  about  the 
characteristics  that  arc  most  influential  in  the 
adoption  process.  In  this  article,  the  author  ex- 


plores several  different  characteristics  that  seem 
to  emerge  from  past  research  findings  as  influen- 
tial effectors  of  adoption  and  utilization. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author.  , 
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FINDINGS 


1.  Most  “items”  can  be  classified  as  material 
(things)  or  nonmaterial  (ideas).  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  it  i>  inticli  easier  to  gain  accept  a nee 
of  things  than  id* as. 

2.  Factors  Effecting  Adoption. 


(a)  Conmhniicability. — The  more  readily  the 
utility  of  an  “item”  can  be  explained  and 
demonstrated  /the  greater  the  probability 
of  ndoption. 

(&)  Per  vast re j-T he  more  limited  and 
more  readily  apparent  are  the  ramifica- 
tions of  tM*  itenrs  ndoption  the  grenter 
the  probability  of  adoption.  In  other 
words,  the  less  pervasive  the  greater  the 
probability  of  adoption, 

Ivntz  hypothesized  that  an’  innovation 
high  in  communicability  and  low  in  per- 
vasiveness would  be  readily  ndopted  by 
those  well  integrated  in  the  socinl  system 
by  virtue  of  the  grenter  influence  of  inter- 
personal communication  with  other  mem- 
ber’s of  the  socinl  system.  On.  the  other 
hand,  an  innovntion  high  in  pervasiveness 
would  be  more  likely  accepted  by  an  in- 
dividual less  closely  bound  by  the  pornis 
of  the  relevant  socinl  -system. 

( c ) Risk. — Two  factors  reduce  the  amount  of 
risk  involved  in  innovntion  ndoption.  I 'te - 
■versibility  or  the  more  ensily  the  stntus 
quo  can  lie  restored  reduces  risk.  The 
more  divisible  (the  ense  with  which  an 
innovation  can  be  adopted  on  the  install- 
ment plan)  the  less  risk  nnd  greater  the 
probability  of  ndoption. 

( d ) Profitability. — The  greater  the  observnble 
profit,  the  grenter  the  probability  of  ndop- 
tion. 


3.  Compatibility. 

The  aforementioned  concepts  nre  in  turn  re- 
lated to  their  compatibility  with  the  values  of  the 
potential  adopters.  The  ndopter  must  perceive 
the  innovation  ns  compatible  with  his  values  con- 


cerning risk  and  profitability  before  the  innova- 
tion is  adopted. 

Any  agent  of  change  must  understand  ho'w  the 
potential  adopters  see  the  innovation.  A primi- 
tive pretest  in  which  potential  adopters  are  inter- 
viewed in  some  depth  concerning  the  proposed 
innovation  and  then  observed  while  trying  it  out 
.may  be  the  best  technique  for  determining  the 
compatibility  of  a given  innovation  with  the 
values  of  the  adopters.  \ 

4.  The  Item:  and  the  Unit  of  Adoption. 

In  this  section  Katz  considers  the  effect,  of 
whether  an  individual  or  collective  decision  is  re- 
quired for  innovation  adoption.  While  some 
social  systems  favor  more  individual  action,  oth- 
ers prescribe  adoption  behaviors.  Other  things 
being  equal,  an  innovation  is  more  likely  to  he 
accepted  when  it  “requires”  the  kind  of  adopting 
units  which  are  “favored"  by  the  culture  or  social 
system. 

Campaigns  seeking  acceptance  for  innovation 
are  more  likely  to  succeed  if  the}’  are  addressed  ’ 

to  the  appropriate  units  of  adoption.  • ' 

5.  The  / tem  and  the  Social  Structure. 

Innovations  .require  a certain  distributional 

structure.  Some  structures  are  more  compatible 
tlinn  others  for  innovation  dissemination.  The 
structure  of  the  system  can  either  facilitate^  or 
hinder  the  flow  of  innovntional  information. 

CONCLUSIONS  1 

Social  relations  condition  the  acceptance  of  in-  •' 
novation  by  virtue  of  their  function;  (1)  As 
anchorage  points  for  shared  values;  (2)  as  units 
of  ndop'tion;  (3)  as  networks  of  interpersonal 
communication ; and  (4)  as  allocators  of  differen- 
tials in  socinl  role,  socinl  control,  and  social  sup- 
port. . * 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  characteristics  outlined  by  Katz  can  be 
applied  to  research  findings.  His  observations 
are  based  on  research  that  has  been  completed 
on  innovation  adoption  in  both  rural  nnd  medical 
systems. 
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Innovation  Diffusion 

' INNOVATION  DIFFUSION 

’ CASE  STUDY 

/ . . : . . 

Katsg,  Elihu.  The  socinl  itinerary  of  technical  change:  Two  studies  ou  tlie  diffusion  of  innovation. 

Human  Organization.  1QG1,  20,  70-82.  * 


ill 


PURPOSE 

On  the  assumption  .that  the  itinerary  of  change 
has  lieen  ignored  (note  that  the  study  was  pub- 
lished in  1962J,  the  nuthor  undertakes  to  trace 
the  movement  of  a given  new  practice,  overtime, 
through  specific  channels  of  communication, 
within  a social  structure. 

METHOD  j 

A comparative  analysis  was  made  of  two  stud-  * 
ies:  One  of  how  hybrid  seed  corn  gained  accept- 
ance among  farmers  in  two  Iowa  communities;  t 
the  other  of  how  physicians  in  four  communities* 
responded  to  the  availability  of  a new  “miracle”  * 
drug  (gamriianym).  Both  new  products  were 
highly  recommended  by  competent  scientific  au- 
thority, both  were  of  central  importance  to  the 
groups  for  whom  they  were  intended,  both  were 
capable  of  producing  results  which  could  be 
readily  measured  and  ’seen,  both  cpuld  be 
adopted  on  the  installment  plan  rather  than  on 
jin  {ill-or-nothing  basis,  and  both  had  the  poten-  • 
tial  of  economic  profitability  to  the  adopter. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  For  both  groups,  the  interpersonal  network  . 
of  communication  played  an  important  role  in 
the  diffusion  process. 

2.  Those  who  were  audacious  in  terms  of 


being  early  adopters  were  conservative  in  terms 
of  the  degree  of  their  first  use  of  the  innovation; 
late  adopters  could  be  bolder  because  they  could 
depend  on  the  accumulated  experiences  of  the 
innovators. 

3.  Availability  of  information  concerning  an 
innovation  does  not  assure  its  adoption. 

4.  Both  farmers  and  physicians  first  heard 
about  innovation  through  salesmen.  For  fanners, 
significant  sources  of  information  were  neigh- 
bors; for  physicians,  professional  journals,  and 
colleagues.  Commercial  sources  inform,  infor- 
mal sources  legitimate. 

5.  For  both  groups*  early  adopt ers  lutd  more 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  farmers 
read  more  farm  journals,  made  more  trips  to  city, 
to'county  fairs;  tjie  physicians  read  more  medi- 
cal journals,  attended  more  out-of-town  medical 
meetings. 

6.  Early  adopters  among  farmers  belong  to 
more  formal  organizations;  among  physicians, 
they  were jiore  integrated  in  informal  friendship, 
discussion;  and  advice  networks. 

7.  In  both  groups,  the  early  adopters  were  less 
tradition  bound,  tended  to  be  younger,  more 
affluent. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A useful  formulation  which  has  been  echoed 
and  elaborated  upon  in  subsequent  literature. 


ATTITUDINAL  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

„ „ . V, 

Kelnian,  Herbert  C.  Compliance,  identification,  and  internalization:  Three  processes  of  attitude 
change.  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution , 1958,  2,  51-60. 
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PURPOSE 

The  experimental  study  was  concerned  with* 
some  of  the  conditions  that  determine  the  nature 
of  attitude  changes  produced  by  communications 
on  social  issues. 
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METHOD  t 

The  specific  content  of  the  attitude^  investi- 
gated  in’tfiis  study  was  in  the  area  of  race  rela- 
tions. The  underlying  assumption  was  that  there  • 
are.  differences  in  the  process  whereby  the  indi- 
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vidunl  accepts  influences  or  confoniis.  These-^ 
different  processes  were  identified  as  compliance 
(an  individual  accepts  influence  because  he 
hopes  to  achieve  a favorable  reaction  from  an- 
other person  or  group),  identification  (an  indi- 
vidual accepts  influence  because  he  wants  to 
establish  Or  maintain  a satisfying  self-defining 
relationship  to  another  person  or  group),  and 
internalization  (an  individual  accepts  influence 
btjpause  the  content  of  the  induced  behavior  is^ 
intrinsically  rewarding). 

The  subjects  in  the  experiment  were  Negro  col- 
lege freshmen;  the  experiment,  was  conducted  in 
the  spring  of  1954,  just  prior  to  tlie  announce- 
ment of  tl^. Supreme  Court  decision  on  desegre- 
gation in  the  public  schools.  The  subjects  were 
exposed  to  the  following  tape-recorded  continue - 
nicatio.n:  ^ the  Supreme  Court  rules  that  segre^ 
gat  ion  is  .unconstitutional,'  it  would  still  be 
desirable  to  maintain  some  of  the  private  Negro 
colleges  as  all-Negro  institutions  in  order  to- 
preserve  Negro  culture,  history,  and  tradition. 
...-The  communication  was  transmitted  by  per- 
sons assuming  a variety  of  roles:  The  president  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Negro  Colleges,  a 
senior  and  president  of  the  student  council  in  a 
leading  Negro  university ; a professor  of  history  in 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  universities;  a white 
southern  “ordinary  citizen.” 

Fnch  of  the  four  communications  was  pre- 
sented to  a different,  experimental  group.  Pre- 
liminary testing  indicated  that  a large  majority  of 
the  subjects  would  initially  oppose  the  message 
presented  in  the  communication.  There  was  also 
a control  group,  which  was  not  exposed  to  any 
communication  at  all. 
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After  exposure  to  the  communication,  the  sub- 
jects in  each  experimental  group  filled  out  atti- 
tude questionnaires,  designed  to  measure  the 
extent  of  their  agreement  with  the  communi- 
cator. The  quest  ionnaires  were  uniform  with  re- 
spect to  issue  relevance,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  administered  created  differences 
1 with  respect  to  surveillance  and  salience. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  judgment  of  the  author,  the  results  of 
the  experiment  lent  considerable  support  to  the 
three  hypotheses  being  tested : 

(!)  Attitudes  adopted  from  a communicator 
whose  power  ii  based  on  means-control 
will  tend  to  be  expressed  only  under  con- 
ditions of  surveillance  by  the  communica- 
tor. The  mediating  process  postulated  is 
compliance. 

(2)  Attitudes  adopted  from  a communicator 
whose  power  is  based  on  attractiveness 
will  tend  to  be  expressed  only  under'  con- 
ditions of  salience  of  the  subject’s  relation- 
ship to  the  communicator.  The  mediating 
process  postulated  is  identification. 

• .(3)  Attitudes  adopted  fiVun  a communicator 
whose  power  is  based  on  credibility  will 
tend  to  be  expressed  under  conditions  of 
relevance  of  the  issue,  regardless  of  sur- 
veillance or  salience.  The  mediating  proc- 
ess postulated  is  internalization. 

Continent  by  Reviewer 

A conceptual  framework  of  greift  relevance  to 
research  utilization. 

Opinion  change 

ANALYSIS 

R.  Chin 
New  York: 

-J  . f 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Kelman  identifies  three  processes  of  opinion 
flange : Compliance,  identification,  and  inter- 
nalizatiofi. 

(1)  Compliance  occurs  when  an  Individual  ac- 
cepts influence  from  another  person  or 


Ke,IS«?“2^  °7  P.r0CeSf\°f  change.  In  W.  G.  Bern. is,  K.  D.  Benue,  a, 

, w , Readings  in  the  applied  hekavtornt  sciences. 

Holt,  Rmehart  & Winston,  1962,  pp.  509-517. 

PURPOSE 

/ ftut'10r  distinguishes  among  three  different 
opinion  change  processes. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 

experience  and  observations  of  the  autnor. 
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from  a group  because  he  hopes  to  achieve 
a favorable  reaction  front  the  otl^er. 

(2)  Identification  occurs  when  an  individual 
adopts  behavior  derived  from  anot  Uup'fier- 
som.’or  a group  because  this  behavior  is 
associated  with  a satisfying  self-defining 
relationship  to  this  person  or  group. 

(3)  Internalization  occurs  when  an  individual 
accepts  influence  because  the  induced  be- 
havior is  congruent  with  his  value  system. 


(1)  la  * lie  attached  table  Kid  man  summarized 
the  distinctions  among  the  three-  processes. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Kelmaus  theory  oilers  a way  of  looking  at  the 
various  approaches  that  will  have  to  be  utilized 
in  “persuading"  individuals  to.  make  use  of  re- 
search findings' in  their  work.  Ideally,  we  should 
be  aiming  at  internalization. 


Compliance 


Identification 


Internalization 


Antecedents  . •• 

-.Concern  with  social .Concern  with  social  I y. Concern  with  value  con- 

eflfeet  of  behavior.  anchorage  of  behavior.  prnenee  of  behavior. 


1.  Basis  .for  the  

importance  of  the 
Induction. 

2.  Source  of  power  of 

the  Influencing  agent. 

3.  Manner  of  achieving 

prepotency  of  the 
induced  response. 


.Means  control Attractiveness .Credlbllitv. 


1.  Conditions  of 

l>erforiiuince  of 
induced  resimnse. 

2.  Conditions  of  change 

and  extinction  of 
Induced  response. 

3.  Type  of  behavior  system  . 

in  which  Induced 
resiK>nse  Is  embedded. 


..  Limitation  of  choice PclinenMirf ,*jt toI^ ,..UiNirgniiiwition  of  inenns- 

bolmvior.  requir^u((uitS/-  ends  framework. 

4 

Consequents 

.Surveillance  by  * Salience  of  relationship Changed  percept  ion  of. 

influencing  agent.  to  agent.  , values  related  to  issue. 

i ... 

-Changed  perception  of Changed  perception  of  . ...Cluinged  perception  of  con- 

coudit Ions  for  social  conditions  for  satisfying  ditbms  for  value 

rewards.  self-defining  relationships.  maximization.  . 

-External  demands  of  a Kxpcctatlons  defining  a .Person's  value  system. 

specific  setting.  specific  role. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
_ ANALYSIS 

Klein,  Helen  D.--  The  Missouri  story,  a chronicle  of  research  utilization  and  program  planning. 
**■  Paper  presented  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  May  1908. 


PURPOSE  \ 

A summary  of  conditions  necessary  for  re- 
search utilization  and  some  impact  of  research  in 
Missouri; 

METHOD  •» 

The  author  draws  her  ideas  from  her  own  ex- 
periences and  knowledge. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Conditions  necessary  for  research  being-effec-  ( 
tively  used  in  practice  are : ' j 
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(а)  It  must  be  translated  from  research  termi- 
nology into  lay  language.  . 

(б)  The  implications  ftir  practice  must-  be 
stated  in  clear  cause  and  effect,  statements. 

(c)  The  findings  must  be  sound* 

(tf)  The  applicability  to  the  specific  -local^irca 
\\  must  be  unquestionable.  *A  ‘ 

(«)\i  There  must]  be  forceful,  professional  lentf- 
\ership  to  spring  the  information  to  the 
public. 

(/)  The  total  stuff  familiar  with  the  findings 
"ust ‘direct  reports  to  grassroot  .levels. 

i , • • • > •' 
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2.  When  factual  presentation  shows  the  men- 
tally ill  can  get  well  faster,  remain  well  longer, 
and  that  the  costs  are  less  and  that  more  people 
can  be  treated  by  one  system  than  another,  legis- 
lators and  others  will  respond.  In  Missouri,  this 
has  resulted  in  beginning  change  from  large  State 
hospitals  to  small,  local  intensive  care  units. 

3.  Concomitant,  with  this  study,  an  effort  was 
made  to  determine  how  research  findings  per  se 
can  be  made  more  easily  usable.  More  power- 
ful and  more  pertinent  studies,  presentation  in  a 
less  technical  form  for  renders  with  less  research 
sophistication,  inclusion  of  implications  for  prac- 


tice and  many  varieties  of  introductory  or  con- 
cluding summaries  were  the  most  frequent  sug- 
gestions. One  suggested  innovation  was  a 
pocket-sized  scientific  reader's  digest  for  review 
of  interdisciplinary  research  from  other  periodi- 
cals and  books. 

Comment  l>y  Reviewer 

This  paper  also  comments  on  the  FDI  system 
described  elsewhere  (Mntheson  and  Sundland) 
noting  that  a personalized  information  service 
contributes  greatly  to  staff  development. 


ADOPTION 

ANALYSIS 

Klonglan,  G.  E.,  and  Coward,  E.  W.,  Jr.  The  concept  of  symbolic  adoption:  A suggested  interpre- 
tation. Rural  Sociology i 1970,  35(1),  77-83. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  illustrate  the 
place  of  symbolic  adoption  in  the  adoption  proc- 
ess. By  symbolic  adoption,  the  authors  mean  the 
component  of  the  adoption  process  during  which 
the  idea  is  accepted,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
use  component  in  which  the  material  object  or 
practice  is  accepted. 

METHOD 

The  concept  is  evolved  analytically,  with  abun- 
dant reference  to  relevant  literature. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  By  perceiving  adoption  as  a two-phase 
process  (symbolic  and  use),  it  is  possible  to  de- 
rive new  insights  into  the  phenomenon  of  lag  or 
disjuncture  in  the  adoption  process.  This  lag 
frequently  occurs  after  symbolic  adoption  has 
taken  place.  The  user  may  be  deterred  from 
completing  the  adoption  process  because  of  a 
variety  of  barriers:  action  or  inaction  of  others 
involved  in  the  adoption;  a situational  context 
which  makes  the  timing  of  the  adoption  inappro- 
priate. 

2.  The  concept  of  symbolic  adoption  makes  it 
possible  to  pinpoint  more  precisely  the  variables 
which  have  a bearing  on  the  total  adoption  proc- 


ess. For  example,  the  following  hypothesis  is 
advanced:  sociological  variables  (such  as  con- 
gruence) will  be  most  important  in  explaining 
symbolic  adoption,  whereas  economic  variables 
(such  as  profitability)  will  be  relatively  more 
important  in  explaining  use  adoption. 

3.  Decisions  concerning  rejection  and  discon- 
tinuance can  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  con- 
cept of  symbolic  adoption.  There  are  two  classes 
of  rejection:  Symbolic  rejection  and  trial  rejec- 
tion. Discontinuance  of  use  of  an  innovation 
may  contribute  to  the  symbolic  rejection  by  oth- 
ers, to  the  trial  rejection  by  others,  or  to  the  dis- 
continuance by  others. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  concept  of  sym- 
bolic adoption  has  been  used  by  most  scholars  to 
denote  adoption  of  a nonmaterial  idea  or  posi- 
tion. They  depart  from  this  accepted  interpre- 
tation to  present  symbolic  adoption  as  pertinent 
to  the  total  adoption  process  of  any  innovation — 
material  or  nonmaterial. 

Although  their  exploration  of  this  approach  in 
the  brief  article  which  is  summarized  is  admit- 
tedly very  tentative,  they  provide  a provocative 
additional  dimension  for  more  refined  analysis  of 
the  adoption  process. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
DESCRIPTION-ANALYSIS 


Kogan,  Leonard  S.  The  utilization  of  social  work  research.  Social  Casework,  1963,  44,  569-574. 


PURPOSE 

Kogan  traces  the  consequences  and  sequelae  of 
several  research  projects  undertaken  by  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Welfare  Research  to  show  that 
the  impact  and  utilization  of  research  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  con- 
sidered— whether  as  specific  or  as  general, 
whether  as  a contribution  to  a specific  decision- 
making situation  or  as  a contribution  to  knowl- 
edge. 

METHOD 

The  generalizations  drawn  by  Kognn  about  re- 
search utilization  stem  primarily  from  personal 
experience  aud  observation.  The  author  gives 
several  examples  from  his  period  of  service  and 
then  draws  some  concluding  observations. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Examples  of  Research  Studies  and  Their 
Utilization. 

(a)  Studies  of  movement. — This  was  a series 
of  studies  carried  out  from  1945  to  1957 
designed  to  attain  a standardized  method 
of  measuring  the  results  of  social  case- 
work. Citing  a bibliography  on  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  appraisal  of  move- 
ment scales  as  evidence,  Kogan  asserts 
that  this  research  was  being  used  in  a 
rather  wide  variety  of  institutions  and 
organizations. 

( b ) Study  of  the'  use  of  case  records. — The 
institute  conducted  a study  on  records 
kept  by  caseworkers,  concluding  that  the 
design  and  content  of  the  case  records 
should  be  determined  primarily  by  their 
utility  to  the  worker  in  serving  the  clients. 
Suggestions  were  made  for  modifications 
and  ijrsjibovement  based  on  the  data.  The 
results  from  this  study  were  discussed,  but 
action  on  the  recommendations  was  tabled. 
It  wasn’t  till  several  years  later  that  some 
changes  were  made,  and  these  were  after 
another  study  had  been  conducted. 


(c)  Study  of  open-floor  plan. — This  investiga- 
tion was  designed  to  determine  the  accept- 
ability of  a new  type  of  office  plan.  Em- 
ployees involved  in  a trial  setup  were 
interviewed  to  determine  their  satisfactions 
with  the  new  arrangements.  The  evidence 
was  overwhelmingly  negative.  The  find- 
ings from  the  study  contributed  to  a 
practical  administration  decision  to  adopt 
an  older,  more  conventional  office  plan.  In 
this  case  the  research  was  utilized  im- 
mediately. 

((/)  Study  of  short-tirm  cases. — After  review- 
ing the  results  of  two  different  ways  of 
handling  short-term  cases,  the  researchers 
found  one  method  to  be  distinctly  superior 
in  achieving  results.  When  patients  were 
referred  (social  worker  making  the  con- 
tacts) io  another  agency,  80  percent  re- 
ceived service.  When  the  caseworker 
chose  to  “steer”  the  client  only  40  percent 
received  needed  aid.  The  study  revealed 
that  steering,  while  less  effectual,  was  the 
more  common  practice  among  social  work- 
ers. This  research  went  unheeded. 

2.  Although  there  are  specific  reasons  for  each 
instance  of  nonutilization  there  are  some  general 
factors  that  contribute  to  nonutilization  of  re- 
search findings. 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  research  and  the  re- 
search 'report. — Several  reasons  for  non- 
utilization  can  be  subsumed  under  this 
heading:  (1)  The  results  and  recommenda- 
tion may  be  stated  ambiguously  and  be  so 
beset  with  conditions  that  they  are  not 
readily  applicable,  (2)  the  research  itself 
may  be  of  dubious  quality,  so  that  the 
resulting  recommendations  must  be  held 
in  question,  (3)  the  language  of  the  report, 
may  be  so  technical  that  the  flow  of  in- 
formation to  individuals  who  would  make 
practical  use  of  it  is  obstructed. 

( b ) The  user's  characteristics  and  role  power. 
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— The  motivation,  capacity,  and  actual 
power  of  the  practitioner  to  introduce 
change  must  he  considered.  Unless  the 
users  understand  the  research  and  arc 
motivated  to  accept  the  findings  and  fur- 
ther have  the  power  to  implement  it,  there 
will  he  little  opportunity  to  get  the  re- 
search into  practice. 

(r)  Interactions  and  transactions  between  re- 
searchers and  user . — It  is  nil  accepted 
maxim  that  research  has  a better  chance  of 
being  utilized  if  there  have  been  coopera- 
tive efforts  between  the  researcher  and 
user  at  all  phases  of  the  research.  Lack 
of  cooperation  is  not  only  likely  to  prej- 
udice users  against  the  information  in  that 
particular  study,  but  also  is  likely  to  widen 


LuPiere,  Richard  T.  Adoption  and  the  adopter. 

McGraw-Hill,  I9G5,  pp.  174-212. 

PURPOSE 

The  chapter  which  is  herewith  summarized  is  a 
segment  of  a textbook  dealing  with  the  entire 
subject  of  social  change  from  a broad  historical 
perspective.  It  should  be  read  in  that  context. 

METHOD 

Analytical,  with  a historical  orientation. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Sometimes  there  are  valid  reasons  for  resist- 
ance to  the  adoption  of  innovation  (the  prior  one 
did ! i work  out  well,  for  example),  but  more  fre- 
quently the  resistance  has  covert  bases  beyond 
those  expressed. 

(ff-j  There  is  a pervasive  fear  of  the  unfamiliar. 
“Fear  of  the  unknown  can  even  override 
the  certainty  of  acute  physical  pain.” 

( b ) Resistance  may  be  based  on  moral  senti- 
ments, principles,  and  precepts,  not  always 
recognized  by  the  resistors.  (Refusal  in 
India  to  kill  and  eat  a sacred  cow  despite 
famine;  resistance  to  birth  control  among 
Catholics  despite  problems  of  overpopula- 
tion.) 

( c ) Resistance  is  sometimes  based  on  aesthetic 


the  gap  between  user  and  researcher  in 
general. 

(</)  Setting  within  which  the  research  and  the 
potential  application  take  place . — 'file  or- 
ganizational environment  with  its  differ- 
ent programs,  concern  with  costs  and 
effects  of  modifications  is  likely  to  influ- 
ence research  utilization.  Organizational 
variables  are  often  overlooked,  and  they 
are  often  most  influential  in  determining 
utilization  of  research. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  bases  for  nomitilization  are  very  well  for- 
mulated, and  of  particular  relevance  because 
they  are  derived  from  research  projects  observed 
and  followed  by  the  author. 

RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

In  R.  T.  LuPiere,  Social  change . New  York: 

values.  (Resistance  to  use  of  hydrogen- 
ated vegetable  oils  in  place  of  lard  in 
cooking,  cholesterol  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, because  the  oil  seemed 
tasteless  and  the  pastries  prepared  with  it 
seemed  to  lack  texture.) 

(d)  Sometimes  elaborate  rationalizations  are 
advanced  as  the  basis  for  resistance,  be- 
cause the  foregoing  moral  and  aesthetic 
considerations  are  not  recognized.  For 
example,  travel  by  train  was  once  resisted 
on  the  premise  that  the  human  body  could 
not  survive  traveling  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  per  hour. 

2.  There  are,  however,  some  rational  bases  for 
resisting  an  innovation. 

(cr)  It  is  often  a threat  to  vested  interests  in 
skills  and  knowledge.  (The  availability 
of  synthetic  paints  and  roller  techniques  of 
applying  them  have  downgraded  the  posi- 
tion of  painter.) 

(ft)  Status  is  threatened,  too. 

3.  “Widespread  individual  resistance  to  an  in- 
novation may  become  mobilized  into  organized 


Change  Process 


opposition,  of  wliicli  the  simplest  form  is  Hint 
arising  informally  among  the  members  of  u resi- 
dential community,  an  occupational  grouping,  or 
a social  class.'*  Our  society  abounds  in  examples 
* * * the  Ku  Klnx  Ivlnn,  the  antivivisection  move- 
ment, etc. 

b Certain  characteristics  of  the  adopter  a re 
identified. 

(a)  C onse  native  and  successful  prisons  tend 
to  resist  innovation.  The  person  who  is 
marginal  and  has  nothing  to  lose  will 
more  willingly  be  an  adopter. 

(0)  A person  bout  on  upward  mobility  will 
often  embrace  an  innovation  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  speed  him  on  his  way. 

(c)  Occasionally  an  adoption  will  he  led  by 
persons  with  prestige  and  then  the  innova- 
tion, through  the  halo  effect,  will  spread. 
(The  fact,  that  in  England  in  the  late 


10th  century  socialism  was  taken  up  by- 
Shaw  and  other  intellectuals  gave  the 
ideology  a respectability  it  never  achieved 
in  America.) 

f».  The  course  of  the  adopter  cycle  may  be 
traced  as  follows:  initial  resistance,  accelerated 
acceptance  o-.u-e  it  is  adopted,  tapering  off.  I To 
takes  the  position  that  virtually  no  innovation, 
however  drastic  it  may  seem  during  its  “up” 
phase  in  the  cycle,  really  revolutionizes  the  affairs 
of  man. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

EaPiere s conceptualization  of  resistance  as 
possibly  rational  as  well  as  irrational  in  addition 
to  the  over/ covert  distinction  provides  helpful 
insight  for  the  diagnosis  and  reduction  of  resist- 
ance. 


CHANGE  PROCESS 


ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


social  equilibria  and  the  problem  of  permanent  change.  In  W.  G. 
and  R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The.  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1!)6‘2,  pp.  235-2:18. 


Lewi  it,  Kurt.  Qnnsi-stationnry 
Bonn  is,  K.  I).  Hemic, 
beha  vioral  sciences. 

PURPOSE 

The  author  analyzes  the  change  process,  sug- 
gesting three  steps  necessary  for  effecting  real 
change. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Basically,  the  change  process  involves  three 
steps:  Unfreezing,  moving,  and  freezing.  The 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  practices  that  keep  the  in- 
dividual or  organization  at  the  present,  level  must 
be  unfrozen.  The  individual  or  organization 
must  move  to  a new  level  or  mode  of  behavior, 
and  then  be  frozen  at  this  new  level.  Unless  all 
three  aspects  of  the  change  process  are  effected 
the  change  is  likely  to  be  only  temporary. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Applied  to  the  area  of  research  utilization  these 
concepts  would  suggest  that  in  order  to  secure 


research  utilization  by  practitioners  the  following 
steps  might  be  taken : 

(1)  Individuals  or  groups  need  to  have  the 
present  altitudes,  beliefs,  and  behavior 
with  respect  to  research  findings  unfrozen. 
■Since  in  most  cases  these  are  unfavorable 
attitudes,  the  practitioner  may  need  help 
in  developing  favorable  attitudes  and  be- 
liefs about  the  relevance  of  research  find- 
ings in  their  work  situations. 

(2)  Moving  practitioners  to  the  new  level  of 
attitude  and  behavior  required  to  insure 
utilization  of  research  findings  may  in- 
volve training  and  assistance  to  make  sure 
they  have  the  ability  to  use  relevant  re- 
search. 

(3)  Freezing  the  practitioners  at.  a level  of 
attitude  and  behavior  that  involves  regu- 
lar use  of  research  may  involve  helping 
the  practitioner  experience  success  with 
research  utilization. 
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RE-EDUCATION 

ANALYSIS 

Lewin,  K.,  and  Grubbo,  P.  Principles  of  reeducation.  In  W.  G.  Dennis,  K.  D.  Donne,  anil  R.  Chin 
(Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behnvioml  sciences.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962,  pp.  503-509. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  outline  principles  related  to  the 
process  of  reeducation. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observat  ions  of  the  authors. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Reeducation  affects  the  individual  in  three 
ways — 

(</■)  it  changes  his  cognitive  structure,  the  way 
he  secs  the  physical  and  social  worlds,  in- 
cluding all  his  facts,  concepts,  beliefs, 
and  expectations; 

(6)  it  modifies  his  valences  and  values,  and 
these  embrace  both  his  attractions  and 
aversions  to  groups  and  group  standards, 
his  feelings  in  regard  to  status  differences, 
and  his  reactions  to  sources  of  approval 
or  disapproval;  and, 

(c)  it  affects  motoric  action,  involving  the 
degree  of  the  individual's  control  over  his 
physical  and  social  movements. 

2.  The  authors  suggest  a number  of  principles 
to  keep  in  mind  when  attempting  to  create 
changes  in  cognitive  structures: 

(a)  Even  extensive  firsthand  experience  does 
not  automatically  create  correct  concepts 
(knowledge). 

(J)  Social  action  no  less  than  physical  action 
is  steered  by  perception. 

(c)  As  a rule  the  possession  of  correct  knowl- 


edge does  not  suffice  to  rectify  false  per- 
ception. 

(d)  Incorrect  stereotypes  are  functionally 
equivalent  to  wrong  concepts  (theories). 

( c ) Changes  in  sentiments  do  not  necessarily 
follow  changes  in  cognitive  structure. 

(/)  A change  in  action  ideology,  a real  accept- 
ance of  a changed  set  of  facts  and  values, 
a change  in  the  perceived  social  world  are 
different  expressions  of  the  same  process. 
“Reeducation  is  only  successful  if  a change 
in  the  system  of  which  the  individual  is  a 
part  is  also  successful.  If  reeducation 
succeeds  only  to  the  degree  that  the  in- 
dividual becomes  a marginal  man  between 
the  old  and  new,  nothing  worthwhile  has 
been  accomplished.” 

(g)  Acceptance  of  the  new  set  of  values  and 
beliefs  cannot  usually  be  brought  about 
item  by  item. 

(h)  The  individual  accepts  the  new  system  of 
values  and  beliefs  by  accepting  belonging- 
ness to  a group.  The  group  provides  a 
cushion  for  the  individual.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  new  system  is  linked  with  the 
acceptance  of  a specific  group,  a particular 
role,  a definite  source  of  authority  as  new 
points  of  reference. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Research  utilization  may  require  reeducation 
of  both  resca rchers  and  practitioners.  Mental 
health  practitioners  and  the  systems  in  which 
they  work  must  learn  to  value  research  findings. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDIES/ANALYSIS 


Likert,  I?.,  and  Lippitt,  R.  The  utilization  of  social  science.  In  L.  Fostinger  and  D.  Katz  (Eds.), 
Research  methods  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1903. 


PURPOSE 

The  authors  seek  to  identify  ways  in  which  so- 
cial practitioners  and  all  citizens  can  utilize  the 
resources  of  social  psychology  to  improve  per- 
sonal insight,  policymaking,  program  planning, 
and  individual  and  group  action. 

METHOD 

The  paper  is  developed  on  the  basis  of  the 
ant  bore'  analysis,  based  on  their  own  experiences, 
the  literature,  and  case  material.  They  explore 
two  major  areas:  The  situation  in  which  there  is  a 
desire  to  apply  scientific  knowledge  discovered 
elsewhere  to  the  solution  of  an  existing  problem, 
and  the  situation  in  which  there  is  a desire  to 
apply  research  procedures  directly  to  help  solve 
an  existing  problem. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  With  respect  to  using  knowledge  and  theory 
derived  from  research  earned  out  elsewhere,  the 
following  points  are  made: 

(a)  There  must  be  motivation  to  seek  and 
use  scientific  resources.  If  motivation 
does  not  exist,  it  must  be  stimulated  by 
demonstrations  of  potentiality,  by  com- 
placency shock,  and  other  approaches. 

(b)  Operating  problems  must  be  redefined  and 
reformulated  so  that  the  potential  user 
can  perceive  the  relevance  of  scientific  re- 
search done  elsewhere. 

( c ) The  social  scientist,  functioning  as  change 
agent,  must  orient  himself  to  the  action 
problem  as  the  practitioner  sees  it  in  order 
to  do  an  intelligent,  job  of  selecting  ap- 
propriate scientific  resources  for  applica- 
tion to  this  particular  situation. 

(d)  The  social  scientist  should  interpret  data 
to  the  practitioner  within  the  framework 
of  behavioral  dynamics. 

( e ) The  social  scientist  must  help  the  prac- 
titioner understand  the  methodology  of 
research  application  by  facing  such  ques- 


tions as  the  comparability  of  populations, 
comparability  of  situational  dynamics, 
extrapolation  of  theoretical  generaliza- 
tions to  diflcreut  situations,  and  experi- 
mental mindedness  in  trying  new  solutions. 

(/)  The  practitioner  must  be  aided  in  inter- 
preting, planning,  and  executing  specific 
steps  of  action  in  his  own  situation.  This 
requires  creative  and  realistic  thinking 
about  ‘‘what,  would  happen  if"  although 
the.  research  which  is  being  applied  may 
be  directed  to  quite,  a different  level  of 
questioning,  such  as  “why  things  are  the 
way  they  are.” 

2.  With  respect  to  situations  in  which  research 
methods  are  applied  directly  to  problems  of  or- 
ganizations, the  authors  devote  considerable  at- 
tention to  a description  of  how  to  set  up  an  inter- 
nal research  department.  Since  this  is  of  only 
secondary  relevance  to  research  utilization,  it  is 
not.  included  in  this  summary.  However,  within 
the  foregoing  discussion,  a section  on  “Assuring 
Use  of  Research  Results”  is  highly  relevant,  and 
the  following  points  are  abst  racted : 

(a)  Induce  cooperative  rather  than  defensive 
attitudes. 

(b)  Encourage  participation  of  all  concerned 
in  planning  and  interpretation. 

( c ) Plan  for  a presentation  of  preliminary 
findings  to  help  win  acceptance  of  research 
results. 

(d)  Encourage  the  use  of  self-analysis  tech- 
niques to  promote  the  use  of  results: 

(1)  State  the  results  as  objectively  as 
possible. 

(2)  Let  the  group  itself  work  out  the 
interpretation  of  data. 

(3)  Resistances  should  be  recognized  and 
worked  through,  not  glossed  over. 

(4)  Let  the  group  set-  its  own  pace  with 
respect  to  accepting  and  applying  the 
findings. 
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(5)  Present  (lie  results  in  a positive  at- 
mosphere, emphasizing  first  the  re- 
sults which  show  what  is  being  done 
well. 

(G)  Provide  opportunities  to  save  face. 

(7)  Present  the  results  in  simple,  non- 
technical language  in  order  to  help 
the  group  realize  that  the  data  deal 
with  their  situation  and  arc  not  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  research  or- 
ganization. 


(e)  Use  hierarchical  sources  of  influence;  en- 
list support  of  top  management. 

(/)  Use  data  so  that  it  presses  for  action. 

( g ) Appraise  the  use  of  research  results  by 
remeusurem  eat. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

In  this  presentation  the  social  scientist  is  per- 
ceived, not  primarily  as  the  researcher,  but  as  the 
change  agent.  The  techniques  for  performing 
this  knowledge-linking  role  arc  advanced. 
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CHANGE  AGENT 
ANALYSIS 

Lippilt,  Ronald.  Dimensions  of  the  consultant’s  job.  In  W.  G.  Rennis,  K.  D.  Bonne,  and  R.  Chin 
(Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinolmrt  & Winston,  19G2,  pp.  156-1G2. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  explores  the  function  of  the  con- 
sultant in  the  change  process  and  identifies  some 
of  the  major  challenges  in  that  role. 

METHOD 

The  approach  is  analytical,  with  the  percep- 
tions drawn  from  the  author’s  considerable  expe- 
rience in  the  field. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  consultation  relationship  is  defined  as  a 
voluntary  relationship  between  a professional 
helper  (consultant)  and  a lielp-needing  system 
(client)  in  which  the  consultant  is  attempting  to 
give  help  to  the  client  in  the  solving  of  some 
current  or  potential  problem. 

(a)  The  relationship  is  perceived  as  temporary 
by  both  parties. 

( b ) The  consultant  is  an  “outsider” — that  is, 
not  a part  of  qny  hierarchical  power  sys- 
tem in  which  the  client  is  located. 

2.  The  consultant’s  first  task  is  to  identify  the 
difficulty,  determine  its  source,  and  find  out  what 
is  maintaining  it. 

(a)  To  accomplish  this  task,  he  needs  both  a 
systematic  theory  (such  as:  Psychoana- 
lytic theory,  structure-function  theory, 
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learning  theory,  social  conflict  theory), 
and  a diagnostic  theory. 

( b ) Typical  diagnostic  orientations  include: 

(1)  An  inappropriate  distribution  of 
power,  too  diffuse  or  too  centralized. 

(2)  Blockage  and  immobilization  of  pro- 
ductive energy. 

(3)  Lack  of  communication  between  the 
subparts  of  the  system. 

(4)  A lack  of  correspondence  between 
external  reality  and  the  situation  ns 
perceived  by  the  client. 

(5)  A lack  of  clarity  or  commitment  to 
goals  fpr  action. 

(6)  A lack  of  decisionmaking  and  nction- 
tn'king  skills. 

3.  The  consultant  must  attempt  to  identify  his 
own  motivations  for  becoming  involved  in  the 
helping  relationship. 

(a)  He  would  do  well  to  be  aware  that,  efforts 
to  stimulate  change  are  sometimes  per- 
ceived ns  manipulative. 

( b ) Great-  sensitivity  is  required  to  determine 
when  it  is  pnident.  to  initiate  change- 
making  activities.  Is  it  done  on  the  basis 
of  individual  welfare?  Group  welfare? 
Institutional  welfare? 

4.  The  consultant  should  assess  the  client’s 
motivations  with  respect  to  change. 
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5.  lie  should  assess  his  own  resources  for  giv- 
ing the  sort  of  help  that  is  needed. 

(✓a)  ('an  he  provide  continuity — that  is,  stay 
with  the  client  to  make  sure  his  suggested 
improvements  are  soundly  implemented? 

(&)  Does  he  have  training  and  therapeutic 
skills  to  match  his  skill  at  diagnosis? 

G.  In  establishing  a consulting  relationship,  the 
following  preliminary  steps  a re  suggested : 

(a)  The  client  group  must,  be  helped  in  de- 
veloping awareness  of  its  needs. 

(&)  A trial  period,  during  which  expectations 
are  clarified,  is  recommended. 

(c)  The  consultant  should  establish  relation- 
ships with  die  total  client  organization 
and  avoid  getting  trapped  with  subgroups. 

7.  These  phases  of  the  change  process  through 
which  the  consultant. guides  the  client  include: 

(o)  The  development  of  a need  for  change. 

(ft)  The  establishment,  of  a consulting  rela- 
tionship. 

(c)  The  clarification  of  the  client  problem. 

( d ) The  examination  of  alternative  solutions 
and  goals. 


(c)  The  transformation  of  intentions  into 
act  mil  change  efforts. 

(/)  The  generalization  and  stabilization  of  a 
new  level  of  functioning  or  group  struc- 
ture. 

( ff)  Achieving  a terminal  relationship  with 
the  consultant  and  a continuity  of  change 
ability. 

8.  A successful  process  of  consultation  with  an 
organization  ends  with  at  least  three  kinds  of 
learnings: 

(</)  The  organization  has  learned  to  cope  more 
adequately  with  the  problems  which  ini- 
tiated the  consulting  process. 

(ft)  The  organization  has  learned  how  to  func- 
tion more  adequately  in  clarifying  future 
problems  as  they  emerge  and  to  seek  out- 
side help  when  needed. 

(c)  The  organization  has  learned  new  tech- 
niques for  maintaining  organizational 
health. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Helpful  and  succinct  guidelines  for  the  change 
agent. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Lippitt,  Ronald.  Roles  and  processes  in  curriculum  development  and  change.  In  R.  R.  Deeper 
(Ed.),  Strategy  for  curriculum  change . Washington,  D.C.:  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  1965. 


PURPOSE 

In  this  article,  Lippitt  analyzes  the  change 
■ process  in  education.  He  outlines  the  problems 
1 confronting  any  change  effort,  presents  a simple 
change  model  and  suggests  several  factors  that 
i could  help  establish  a favorable  atmosphere  for 
j . change. 

METHOD 

j The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
l experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

| FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

| 1.  Change  Problems  in  Education.— Lippitt 

! sees  the  following  as  the  problem  areas  con  front - 
l ing  educational  change  efforts : 


(»)  Most  significant  changes  in  education  imply 
and  require  some  changes  in  the  attitudes, 
skills,  and  values  of  the  practitioner  in 
order  to  inj^micnl  the  change  success- 
fully. LippitWisserts  this  factor  differen- 
tiates education  from  agriculture  or  in- 
dustry where  innovation  adoption  is  often 
possible  without,  deep  attitude  or  value 
change.  For  example,  the  adoption  of  a 
new  type  of  seed  corn  doesn’t  require  a 
value  change  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
(ft)  A great  proportion  of  the  significant  new 
inventions  in  education  remain  quite  in- 
visible, undocumented,  inaccessible  for 
consideration  by  potential  adopters. 

(c)  A generally  negative  attitude  surrounds 
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(lie  individual  inventor.  In  eduention  the 
teacher  is  often  responsible  for  being  her 
own  inventor,  thus  stirring  up  negative  at- 
titudes toward  herself  when  she  is  in- 
ventive. 

(d)  There  is  a significant  lack  of  professional 
communication  networks  and  change 
agents. 

(c)  Often  colleague  relations  inhibit  the  trial 
and  adoption  of  new  ideas. 

(/)  There  is  a very  significant  lnck  of  creative 
interdisciplinary  work  between  teachers 
(practitioners)  and  the  social  science 
fields. 

(g)  There  is  lack  of  clear  feedback  to  rein- 
force change  efforts. 

(h)  There  is  a feeling  among  administrators, 
that  there  will  be  reactions  against  ex- 
perimentation in  the  larger  community  of 
parents,  agencies,  organic-  ■ )ns,  and 
boards  of  education. 

2.  The  Change  Process. — After  reviewing  sev- 
eral models  of  change,  Lippitt  represents  the 
change  process  as:  Identification,  development, 
and  diffusion.  Feedback  is  a crucial  factor  in  all 
three  phases  of  the  change  process. 

3.  Change  at  Different  Hierarchical  Levels. 
— The  author  suggests  that  there  are  different 
levels  at  which  educational  innovation  can  occur. 
There  is  danger  in  attempting  to  implement 
change  through  levels  that  are  nonrelevant.  The 
educational  levels  he  outlines  are:  (a)  The  class- 
room level,  (h)  the  school  building  level,  ( e ) the 


school  system  level,  (d)  the  community  system 
level.  Some  changes  require  a system  level 
adoption  before  individual  teachers  can  use  the 
innovation  in  the  classroom,  others  require  only 
that  the  teacher  be  convinced  of  their  value  and 
willing  to  experiment  with  use.  The  eflii 
implementation  of  educational  changes  requ 
an  analysis  of  the  organizational  level  at  wl  .. 
the  innovation  must  be  adopted  before  it  can  be 
used. 

4.  Factors  Promoting  a Favorable  Atmosphere 
for  Change. — According  to  Lippitt  the  following 
factors  should  help  to  promote  a favorable  atti- 
tude toward  change  in  education  within  the  next 
few  years. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

A very  general  article.  Change  problems  in 
mental  health  are  probably  closely  allied  to  those 
in  education. 


(a)  The  action  of  the  government. 

(b)  The  explosion  in  continuing  education 
plans  and  opportunities. 

(c)  Development  of  materials  available  for 
teachers. 

(d)  Demonstration  projects  within  schools  and 
regions. 

(e)  Development  of  resource  libraries  and  re- 
trieval systems. 

(/)  Development  of  communication  tech- 
nology. 

(g)  Use  of  human  aides. 


Lippitt,  Ronald.  The  use  of  social  research  to  im 
thopsychiatry,  1965,  35(4),  663-669. 

PURPOSE 

This  paper  explores  the  processes  by  which  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  scientific  personnel  can  be 
used  to  help  develop  and  validate  significant  im- 
provements in  educational  and  social  practice. 

METHOD 

The  author  draws  -oon  his  professional  experi- 
ence, particularly  as  program  director  of  CKUSK. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

prove  social  practice.  American  Journal  of  Or- 

Specific  CRUSK  projects  are  cited  in  support  of 
the  generalizations  advanced. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Six  patterns  of  use  of  scientific  resources  are 
identified. 

f Ah  action  design  can  be  developed  by  the 
retrieval  of  relevant  research  findings,  an 
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analysis  of  implications  and  the  subse- 
quent formulation  (through  brainstorm- 
ing, for  example)  of  a program  design. 

(6)  An  experimental  program  can  be  designed, 
tested  for  feasibility  outside  the  system, 
and,  if  it  proves  successful,  recommended 
for  adoption. 

(c)  Creative  innovations  can  be  identified  in 
a comparable  practice  setting  and  prac- 
itioner-to-practitioner  communication  can 
bo  improved. 

( d ) An  organization  or  agency  can  contract 
with  a professional  team  to  collect  diag- 
nostic data  relevant  to  a specific  problem, 
analyze  it,  and  provide  feedback. 

(0)  Outside  applied  researchers  can  supervise 
a self-study  process  within  the  organiza- 
tion. 

(/)  Practitioners  can  be  trained  to  be  con- 
sumers of  science  and  of  scientific  re- 
sources in  order  to  be  effective  users  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

2.  The  following  special'^haracteristics  of  re- 
search utilization  in  the  social  sciences  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  physical  and  biologL  1 sci- 
ences) are  cited: 

(а)  Adoption  of  significant  new  educational 
or  social  practices  call  for  changes  in 
values,  attitudes,  and  skills;  hence  a 
deeper  personal  involvement  and  poten- 
tially more  problems  of  resistance. 

(б)  Changes  in  mental  health  or  education  are 
more  likely  to  be  adaptations  rather  than 
adoptions  of  the  innovations  of  others. 
Innovation  is  a new  pattern  of  behavior 


rut  her  than  a new  thing  (piece  of  agri- 
culture equipment,  new  drug,  etc.). 

(c)  The  concept  of  “social  invention’*  is  not 
adequately  developed.  Hence,  procedures 
for  documenting  and  validating  are 
sketchy  or  nonexistent;  many  creative 
new  practices  are  invisible  and  inacces- 
sible, 

( d ) The  social  practitioner  gets  very  littk 
feedback  about  the  effectiveness  of  hit 
adoption  effort. 

(c)  There  is  very  little  impetus  for  the  prac- 
titioner in  education  or  mental  health  tc 
take  risks  in  searching  for  and  using  new 
resources. 

(/)  In  the  social  practice  fields,  linkage  is 
particularly  inadequate  between  researcher 
and  practitioner. 

3.  The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  some  spe- 
cific functions  of  the  linking  agent  in  the  social 
practice  fields. 

(</)  He  must,  not  only  identify  the  appropriate 
knowledge  sources  but  help  the  practi- 
tioner work  through  the  implications  of 
the  knowledge  for  his  specific  setting. 

(2>)  He  must  provide  training  to  the  practi- 
tioner group  in  diagnosis  of  problems  and 
implementation  of  change. 

(r)  He  must  (in  addition  to  linking  researcher 
to  practitioner)  link  creative  practition- 
ers to  each  other. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A closely  reasoned  presentation  with  many 
points  which  are  explicitly  relevant,  to  the  mental 
health  field. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
FIELD  EXPERIMENT  AND  ANALYSIS 

Lippitt,  Ronald,  et  al.  The  teacher  as  innovator,  seeker,  and  sharer  of  new  practices.  In  R.  E. 
Miller  (Ed.),  Perspectives  on  educational  change . New  York:  Applcton-Century-Crofts,  1966, 
pp.  307-324. 

PURPOSE  those  that  hinder  innovation  and  diffusion  in  the 

field  of  education ; the  preliminary  findings  of  a 
Teachers’  general  reluctance  to  change  is  dis-  field  experiment  dealing  with  the  innovation- 
cussed  in  terms  of  the  forces  that  facilitate  and  diffusion  process  among  teachers  are  discussed. 
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METHOD 

The  analysis  of  facilitatin';  ami  himlcrinj; 
forces  in  educational  change  was  generated  from 
a series  of  meet  ings  with  school  personnel. 

The  field  experiment  consisted  of  a project 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Center  for  Research  on 
the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge. 
(CRUSIC)  and  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  Michigan  Educational  Associa- 
tion which  was  designed  to  encourage  more 
communication  and  support  among  teachers  and 
other  educational  professionals  during  innovation 
and  diffusion  of  new  teaching  practices. 

Aren  teams,  composed  of  teachers  (selected  as 
opinion  leader’s),  counselors,  principles,  librar- 
ians, superintendents,  curriculum  coordinators, 
and  assistant  superintendents,  were  developed 
for  ench  of  four  participating  school  districts. 
The  teams  were  designed  to  function  as  a liaison 
group  between  the  CRUSK  staff,  the  Depart r-;?nt 


of  Classroom  Teachers,  and  Teachers  in  the  school 
systems  and  were  given  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping and  implementing  the  plai  s for  stimulating 
innovation  and  diffusion. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

I.  Innovation  and  change  in  education  often 
involves  changing  the  attitudes,  values,  and  be- 
havior patterns  of  teachers  and  administrators. 
Therefore,  it  demands  more  commitment,  risk 
taking,  and  help  from  outsiders  than  innovation 
and  change  in  fields  where  innovation  involves 
nothing  more  than  the  introduction  of  new  phys- 
ical products. 

•2.  The  forces  that  facilitate  and  hinder  innova- 
tion and  diffusion  in  the  teaching  lield  can  he 
related  to : (</)  Characteristics  of  the  practice, 
(h)  physical  and  temporal  arrangements,  (r) 
peer  and  authority  relations,  and  (<l)  personal 
attitudes.  A list,  of  these  forces  follows. 


FORCES  RELEVANT  TO  THE  FACILITATION  AND  HINDRANCE  OF  INNOVATION  AND 
DIFFUSION  tit  TEACHING  PRACTICES 
Facilitating  forces  Hindering  forces 

1.  Characteristics  of  t lie  Practice 


A.  Revelnnt  to  universal  student  problems. 

B.  Can  be  done  a little  at  a time. 

C.  Consultant  and  peer  help  available,  ueeded  skills  are 

clearly  outlined. 

D.  Clearly  aids  student  growth. 

K.  A behavioral  change  with  no  new  gimmicks. 

F.  Built  In  evaluation  to  see  progress. 

G.  Innovation  has  tried  a new  twist. 

II.  Student,  not  subject,  oriented. 

I.  No  social  practice  can  be  supplicated  exactly. 


A.  Does  not  meet  the  needs  of  a class. 

B.  Requires  a lot  of  energy. 

C.  Requires  new  skills. 

1).  Requires  change  in  teacher  values. 

K.  Requires  new  facilities. 

F.  Won’t  work. 

0.  Not  new. 

II.  Not  for  niy  grade  level  or  subject. 

1.  Kffectiveness  reduced  if  practice  gains  general  use. 


2.  Physical  and  Temporal  Arrangements 


A.  Staff  meetings  used  for  professional  growth,  sub- 

stitutes hired  to  free  toucher (s)  to  visit  other 
class  rooms,  lunchtime  used  for  discussions,  students 
sent  home  for  an  afternoon  so  teachers  can  all 
meet  together. 

B.  Kxtrn  clerical  help  provided. 

C.  Staff  meetings  for  everyone  to  get  together,  occasion- 

ally; grade  level  ir  departmental  meetings. 

D.  Meetings  held  In  classrooms. 


A.  No  time  to  get  together. 

B.  Too  urn  y clerical  duties  to  have  time  to  . are  ideas. 
<’.  Classrooms  are  isolated. 

1).  No  moms  to  meet  in. 


3.  Peer  and  Authority  Relations 


A.  Sharing  sessions  or  staff  bulletins  become  a matter  A.  Little  communication  among  teachers. 

of  school  routine. 

B.  Public  recognition  given  to  innovators  and  adopters;  It.  Competition  for  prestige  among  teachers. 

innovation  diffusion  seen  ns  a cooperative  task. 

C.  Sharing  ideas  is  expected  and  rewarded;  norms  sup-  C.  Norms  enforce  prlvntism. 

port  asking  for  and  giving  help;  regular  talent 
search  for  new  Ideas. 
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FORCES  RELEVANT  TO  THE  FACILITATION  AND  HINDRANCE  OF  INNOVATION  AND 

DIFFUSION  OF  TEACHING  PRACTICES 

Fucilitutiny  force*  llinileriui/  force* 


».  rocr  and  Authority  Relations 


D.  Area  ton m liaison  supports  new  ideas. 

K.  Principal  or  superintendent  supiKirt.s  innovation* 
dlfTuslon  activity. 

F.  Principal  helps  create  a staff  atmosphere  of  sharing 

and  experimentation. 

G.  Staff  meetings  used  ns  two-way  Informing  and 

educating  sessions. 

il.  Teachers  influence  tlie  sharing  process. 

4.  Personal 

A.  Seeking  new  ways. 

11.  Seeking  peer  and  consultant  help. 

C.  Always  open  to  adapting  and  modifying  practices. 

D.  Public  rewards  for  professional  growth. 

B.  See  groups  as  endemic  and  relevant  for  academic 

learning. 

F.  Understand  connection  between  mental  health  and 

academic  learning. 

G.  Optimism. 

II.  Test  ideas  slowly. 

I.  Suiting  and  changing  practice  to  tit  one’s  own  style 
and  class. 

3.  There  are  two  basic  processes  for  linking 

teachers  to  new  resources  and  supporting  their 

innovative  efforts: 

(«)  Vertical  linking . — Vertical  linkings  are 
bridges  between  the  teacher  and  higher 
status  individuals  who  can  provide  in- 
formation and  needed  resources.  The 
most  common  vertical  linkage  is  between 
tcnchcre  and  administrators  and/or  super- 
visors. A vertical  linkage  that  might,  be 
utilized  more  effectively  is  Ixstwcen  the 
teacher  and  research  consultant, 

( b )  Horizontal  linking . — Horizontal  linkages 
are  the  connections  between  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  sharing  or  adopting  rele- 
vant teaching  innovations. 

4.  Certain  factors  related  to  teachers  and  their 

perceptions  affect  innovation  and  diffusion. 

(a)  The  innovative  practice  must  be  seen  as 
relevant,  helpful,  and  appropriate  to  the 
teacher’s  classroom  goals  and  personal 
style  of  classroom  management. 

(b)  Teachers  who  believe  they  are  influential 
and  are  perceived  as  influential  by  their 


I).  Col  leagues  reject  ideas. 

K.  Principal  Is  mil  interested  in  new  ideas. 

F.  School  climate  doesn't  sup|Nirt  experimentation. 

G.  Principal  doesn't  know  what's  going  on. 

II.  Teacher  Ideas  don't  matter. 

Attitudes 

A.  Resisting  ehnnge. 

H.  Fearing  evaluation  and  rejecting  failure. 

C.  Dogmatism  a I wait  already  knowing  about  new 
practices. 

1).  Feeling  professional  growth  not  liniNirtiint. 

K.  Negative  feelings  n taint  group  work. 

F.  Mental  health  Is  "extra.” 

G.  Pessimism. 

II.  Afraid  to  experiment. 

1.  Resistance  to  imitating  others. 


colleagues  innovate  and  share  more  than 
teachers  who  arc  not  perceived  in  this  way. 

(c)  Teachers  who  perceived  colleague  support 
in  adoption  efforts  were  more  likely  them- 
selves to  be  adopters  of  new  practices. 

(d)  Teachers  who  perceive  a principal  as  sup- 
porting innovation  do,  in  fact,  innovate 
more  often. 

(c)  Teachers  who  are  self-confident  are  more 
willing  to  share  their  classroom  activities 
and  information  about  these  activities 
with  their  peel's  with  a minimum  of  fear 
and  rejection. 

(/)  Teachers  who  are  highly  committed  to  the 
profession  appear  11101*0  willing  to  engage 
in  discussions  about  their  profession  and 
professional  activities  than  teachers  who 
are  not  so  highly  committed. 

(g)  Teachers  who  are  generally  open  and 
ready  to  share  also  seem  to  be  more  willing 
to  talk  about  professional  educational  ex- 
periments than  other  teachers. 

(h)  The  younger  and  older  teachers  appear  to 
be  more  innovative  and  adoption  oriented 
than  the  middle  range  of  teachers;  older 
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teachers  tend  to  be  potential  adopters 
more  Ilian  do  younger  teachers,  blit 
younger  teachers  seem  more  innovative. 

B.  The  social  (communication)  structure  of 
the  school  seems  to  have  a different  effect  on 
adoption  than  on  innovation. 

(</)  in  schools  with  a diffuse  social  structure 
when*  almost  every  teacher  was  linked  to 
someone,  teachers  innovated  and  shared 
more  than  in  schools  with  a hierarchical 
or  nondiffused  communication  structure. 

(b)  In  those  schools  where  the  structure  was 
more  hierarchical,  teachers  adopted  more 
often  than  in  schools  with  a diffuse  struc- 
ture. 

(The  differences  in  the  innovation  adoption  find- 
ings are  explained  in  the  following  manner: 
"Since  innovation  involves  novelty  and  risk,  it  is 
reasonable  that  schools  with  open  communica- 
tion and  support  systems  encourage  innovation. 
* * * Adoption  efforts,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
involve  the  same  personal  risks  as  innovation, 
since  it  is  more  a matter  of  following  or  modify- 
ing another’s  efforts.”) 

6.  Teachers  involved  in  small  groups  of  two  or 
three  were  more  innovative  than  those  who  were 
isolated  or  involved  in  large  groups,  while  teach- 
ers who  saw  themselves  in  positions  peripheral  to 


either  large  or  small  groups  were  more  apt  to 
adopt  than  those  centrally  involved. 

7.  In  schools  where  the  principal  is  sensitive 
and  accurate  about  the  nuances  of  peer  relation- 
ships among  teachers,  more  sharing  is  done  and 
diffusion  occurs. 

8.  The  greater  the  frequency  with  which  the 
principal  was  seen  engaged  in  such  activities  as 
offering  constructive  suggestions  to  teachers, 
bringing  educational  literature  to  their  attention, 
talking  to  them  about  their  personal  and  profes- 
sional activities  and  growth,  or  showing  that  he 
knows  what  was  going  on  in  classrooms,  the 
greater  appeal’s  to  be  his  influence  on  the  degree 
of  innovation  and  adoption.  Afore  than  one- 
third  of  the  teachers  who  viewed  the  principal  as 
bringing  educational  literature  to  their  attention 
adopted  new  practices,  while  those  who  viewed 
him  as  never  bringing  such  literature  to  their  at- 
tention did  not  adopt  new  classroom  practices. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

These  findings  can  be  utilized  to  provide  more 
effective  support  and  encouragement  for  practi- 
tioners in  their  efforts  to  seek,  share,  and  try  new 
practices.  Since  research  utilization  can  be  con- 
sidered an  innovative  practice  for  most  mental 
health  practitioners,  they  will  need  the  help  and 
support  of  both  peer?  and  superiors  during  the 
adoption  of  such  practices. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
PILOT  STUDY 

Lippitt,  R.,  and  Butman,  R.  W.  A pilot  study  of  research  utilization  aspects  of  a sample  of  demon- 
stration research  mental  health  projects . Final  report,  for  contract  No.  PH-  43(151047,  National 


Institute  of  Mental  Health,  1960. 

PURPOSE 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  pilot  study  was:  (1) 
To  find  out  what  happened  to  projects  funded 
under  the  title  V grant  program,  in  terms  of  such 
criteria  as  the  development  of  program  models, 
the  continuation  of  the  operation  of  the  model 
after  termination  of  the  grant,  documentation  of 
the  model  in  a manner  suitable  for  diffusion  and 
adoption,  validation  of  the  model  through  evalu- 
ation procedures,  accessibility  to  inquiry  from 


others  interested  in  considering  adoption;  and 
(2)  to  develop  a methodology  and  plan  for  more 
comprehensive  exploration  of  title  V demonstra- 
tion grants  and  other  funded  activities. 

METHOD 

Some  36  demonstration  projects,  distributed 
an  ~\g  five  Midwestern  States,  constituted  the 
sample.  For  each  project,  the  proposals  were 
studied  and  site  visits  were  carried  out.  The 
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data  thus  gathered  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
following  questions:  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"payoff”  for  a particular  project  ? Which  as|>ccts 
of  project  design  have  the  most  important  rela- 
tionship to  project  payoff  (that  is,  diffusion)? 

" How  widespread  and  deliberate  is  the  prepara- 
tion and  planning  for  diffusion,  and  what  rela- 
tionship docs  this  have  to  project  payoff  ? (The 
process  of  analysis  involved  only  30  of  the 
projects  in  the  sample,  six  having  been  discarded 
for  a variety  of  reasons.)  In  the  analysis,  the 
independent  variables  were  information  about 
planning,  execution  of  demonstration,  and  in- 
volvement in  spread  effort.  The  dependent  vari- 
ables represented  the  diffusion  that  resulted  after 
demonstration.  In  summarizing  the  results  of 
their  payoff  analysis,  the  investigators  organized 
their  findings  in  terms  of  whether  the  project  was 
carried  ont  by  an  organization  other  than  the 
sponsor  (sponsor-host  projects)  or  whether  only 
ft  single  service-delivering  organization  was  in- 
volved (single-site  project). 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Sponsor-host  projects  place  more  emphasis 
than  do  single-site  projects  on  research  and  vali- 
dation as  the  means  to  prepare  the  results  of 
demonstration  for  communication  to  target 
adopter  organizations.  The  single-site  project 
tends,  instead,  to  be  service  oriented. 

2.  High  payoff  is  more  likely  for  sponsor-host 
projects:  (a)  Wien  existing 'personnel  are  in- 
volved in  the  demonstration,  (&)  when  there  is 
little  change  in  structure  or  roles,  (r)  when  there 
is  good  coordination  between  personnel  perform- 
ing different  functions  or  in  different  organiza- 
tions, and  (rf)  when  this  coordination  is  aided  by 
training  and/or  opportunities  for  continuous 
communication,  Single-site  projects  do  not  have 
comparable  linkage  problems;  they  are  not  usu- 
ally required  to  use  personnel  in  unfamiliar  roles 
and  they  rarely  have  to  coordinate  with  other 
organizations,  except  to  borrow  resources. 

3.  Pretesting  does  not  contribute  to  payoff  in 
either  type  of  demonstration  setting. 

4.  Perception  of  diffusability  contributes  to 
payoff  in  either  type  of  demonstration  setting. 

5.  The  spread  function  is  often  performed  in 
the  sponsor-host  condition;  it  is  uncommon  in  the 
single-site  condition. 

6.  When  project  personnel  have  an  opportu- 


nity to  share  the  innovation  with  others,  high 
payoff  is  likely,  whether  or  not  the  innovation  has 
been  documented  or  evaluated,  and  regardless  of 
prior  concern  about  spread. 

7.  High  payoff  is  more  eharurt eristic  of  proj- 
ects where  key  pemoiincl  remained  after  the 
funded  period. 

£ High  payoff  apparently  occurs  when  per- 
sonnel are  available,  when  demonstration  is  easy 
to  handle,  when  opportunities  to  promote  use  are 
available,  when  personnel  are  motivated  to 
spread  and  when  the  energies  directed  toward 
spread  are  sufficient  to  capitalize  on  other  con- 
ditions. 

0.  The  following  implications  for  future  use  of 
demonstration  are  cited  by  the  investigators: 

(tf)  Linkage  of  resources  needs  to  be  more 
numerous,  better  handled,  and  well 
thought  out. 

(I>)  All  projects  need  to  have  more  awareness 
of  the  needs  of  potential  adopters  and  the 
means  to  assess  and  evaluate  ways  of  com- 
municating with  them. 

(c)  Projects  could  benefit  from  a “feasibility 
of  demonstration*'  analysis  before  the  pro- 
posal is  written  or  as  the  second  step  in 
a two-step  proposal. 

(t/)  Projects  need  continuing  support  rf  con- 
sultants throughout  the  operational  pe- 
riod; these  troubleshooters  can  aid  with 
training,  documentation  of  project,  de- 
veloping rapport  between  researchers  and 
practitioners,  planning  and  carrying  out 
continuation  efforts. 

(c)  Projects  need  help  with  planning  and 
carrying  out  sprawl  activities  * * * start- 
ing in  the  planning  phase  of  the  project 
itself. 

J (/)  Personnel  may  need  some  kinds  of  re- 
training experiences  at  the  end  of  the 
prefect,  to  make  the  shift  from  operations 
to  diffusion. 

{g)  Many  of  the  above  types  of  assistance 
could  be  provided  by  change  agents  de- 
veloped within  the  funding  agency  or  at 
least  available  to  the  funding  agency. 

( h ) Interchange  via  conferences  (of  proposal 
writers,  of  persons  focusing  on  the  needs 
of  demonstration  projects)  could  resolve 
problems  which  tend  to  diminish  payoff. 
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Comment  by  Reviewer 

As  conceptualized,  this  is  a very  significant  and 
potentially  illuminating  study.  Its  findings  seem 


not  to  match  the  scope  of  its  purpose  and  meth- 
odology, hut  it  is  relevant  enough  to  warrant 
inclusion  in  this  compendium  despite  this  seem- 
ing deficit. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Lippitt,  R.,  and  Havelock,  R.  Needed  research  on  research  utilization.  Tn  Research  implications  for 
educational  diffusion . East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Kellogg  ('enter  for  Continuing  Education,  Michigan 
State  University,  1983. 


PURPOSE 

This  is  one  of  a group  of  papers  presented  at 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Diffusion  of 
Educational  Ideas,  held  March  2(5-27,  1008,  at 
Michigan  State  University.  The  overall  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  explore  what  happens 
within  and  around  the  local  educational  agency 
which  brings  about  the  adoption  of  innovations 
in  edneation.  The  sjx;cilic  paper  being  summar- 
ized has  as  its  stated  purpose  outlining  the  re- 
search utilization  problem  in  education  and  iden- 
tifying needed  types  of  inquiry  that  should  be 
attempted  on  research  utilization. 

METHOD 

The  content  of  the  paper  is  drawn  from  the 
extensive  experience  of  both  authors.  Dr.  Lip- 
pitt discusses  “The  Process  of  Internal  Linkage  in 
Research  Utilization”  and  Dr.  Havelock,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  presentation,  deals  with  “The 
External  Process:  Roles,  Organizations,  and  Sys- 
tems for  Knowledge  Linking.”  Since  the  Have- 
lock segment  is  devoted  primarily  to  what  yet 
needs  to  be  done,  it  is  less  relevant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study;  accordingly,  only  the  Lippitt 
segment,  is  herewith  summarized. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Three  patterns  are  identified  in  the  connec- 
tions between  resources  for  new  knowledge  and 
potential  users: 

(a)  The  potential  adopter  initiates  the  connec- 
tion, looking  for  needed  resources  because 
he  recognizes  a need  for  improvement. 
The  sense  of  having  a problem  is  not 
necessarily  enough  to  assure  that  his 
search  will  be  successful.  He  needs  to 


feel  that  the  search  for  help  is  legitimized 
— that  is,  that  the  seeker  will  not  be  in- 
hibited by  fear  of  being  judged.  He 
needs  to  know  how  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tion. It  is  important  that  the  new  knowl- 
edge Ih?  organized  (perhaps  by  a conul- 
tant)  in  a way  which  will  be  applicable. 

.(A)  A change  agent  initiates  effort  to  com- 
municate resources  of  knowledge  which 
he  Indieves  are  relevant  to  the  target  per- 
son. To  In1  effective,  this  must  be  done 
in  a climate  of  trust,  with  ample  support 
to  the  potential  user  who,  ideally,  should 
not  l>c  made  to  feel  that  he  is  “playing  for 
keeps”  when  first  undertaking  change. 

(c)  A third  party,  acting  as  the  referral  or 
linking  agent,  initiates  and  supports  ef- 
forts to  get  relevant  knowledge  resources 
linked  to  potential  consumers.  This  is 
often  effected  by  a “temporary  system” 
of  an  inside-outside  team.  A critical  ques- 
tion here:  How  can  the  insider  serve  as 
innovation  carrier  to  the  system  without 
losing  his  membership  and  status  in  that 
system? 

2.  Once  the  potential  user  is  aware  of  the  in- 
novation and  has  decided  to  adopt  it,  his  success 
in  implementing  the  change  can  be  enhanced  if 
he  engages  in  anticipatory  rehearsal,  role  playing 
the  situation  of  the  first  effort  at  utilization. 

3.  The  adopting  unit  most  needs  outside  sup- 
port at  the  point  of  greatest  risk  taking.  What  is 
still  not  known  is  what  types  of  support  for  adop- 
tion effort,  are  needed  for  what  types  of  innova- 
tion in  what  types  of  social  contexts. 

4.  The  potential  adopter  should  understand 
that  resistance  within  himself  is  natural  and  ac- 
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ceptable  ns  he  considers  any  new  potential  mate- 
rials or  behavior  patterns.  Sometimes  the  resist- 
ance has  a realistic  basis:  tin*  adopter  is 
legitimately  asking:  “How  does  that  (it  into  my 
situation?*'  Sometimes  the  resistance  (within 
the  individual  as  well  as  among  members  of  a 
group)  can  he  dispelled  or  clarified  through 
human  relations  sensitivity  training. 

r>.  The  author  suggests  that  there  is  just  as 
much  danger  in  slavishly  following  the  fad  of 
change  as  in  chronically  resisting  change. 

6.  In  many  cases,  innovation  is  unsuccessful  in 
the  adopters  first  attempt,  and  hence  is  dropped. 
This  initial  failure  may  he  caused  by  lack  of 
proper  preparation  for  the  new  practice;  it  may 


be  “motivated"  failure  (that  is.  an  expression  of 
resistance):  it  may  he  caused  by  lack  of  outside 
support  during  period  of  risk-taking  as  well  as 
lack  of  feedback  which  might  lead  to  revision  of 
innovation.  The  initial  go-round  of  the  new 
practice  should  lx?  given  the  greatest  possible 
sense  of  success —even  if  it  is  only  success  on  a 
small  scale — to  insure  its  continuity. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  paper  focuses  more  on  wlmt  still  needs  to 
be  learned  about  diffusion  than  on  what  has  been 
learned,  hut  the  points  made  are  drawn  from  ex- 
tensive experience  and  are  both  logical  and  help- 
ful. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purposes  of  the  study  are:  (1)  To  com- 
pare method  and  operating  principles  of  a num- 
ber of  professional  change  agents,  (2)  to  seek  a 
conceptual  framework  for  helping  techniques, 
(3)  to  survey  research  related  to  theories  of 
planned  change  and  to  determine  research  priori- 
ties, (4)  to  relate  findings  to  the  training  of 
graduate  students  in  disciplines  applicable  to  the 
change  agent. 

METHOD 

The  study  is  developed  on  the  basis  of  review 
of  the  literature  plus  the  extensive  experience  of 
the  authors.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  professional 
change  agent,  vis-a-vis  four  types  of  client  sys- 
tems: The  individual,  the  small  group,  the  large 
organization,  and  the  community.  The  authors 
concentrate  primarily  on  problems  of  planned 
change  which  occur  in  psychological  processes, 
social  relations,  interpersonal  processes,  problem- 
solving procedures,  and  processes  of  social  align- 
ment or  structure. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  following  problems  of  internal  relation- 
ship within  client  systems  arc  identified: 

(<v)  Faulty  internal  distribution  of  power 
(too  highly  concentrated,  too  diffuse,  ex- 


erted in  harmful  or  ineffective  ways). — 
Correctively,  the  change  agent  tries  to 
develop  new  centers  of  power  or  make 
old  ones  more  represent  alive  of  the  client- 
system  as  a whole. 

(b)  Faulty  infernal  mobilization  of  energy 
(the  neurotic  individual,  the  fragmented 
community). — The  change  agent  em- 
phasized the  contrast  between  productive 
use  of  energy  in  rational  attempt  to  solve 
problems  realistically  and  the  nonpro- 
ductive waste  of  energy  in  frustration  and 
internecine  conflicts.  He  may,  in  some 
situations,  he  concerned  with  improving 
the  economy  of  energy  use  in  already  rela- 
tively healthy  systems  by  relating  the  sub- 
parts of  a system  more  effectively  to  the 
whole. 

(r)  limihlown  in  communication  (blocked 
situations  in  therapy,  organizations  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  feedback). — Some  change 
agents  try  to  correct  defective  patterns  of 
communication  within  a client  system  and 
ot hers  use  i aunumieation  as  a means  of 
exerting  pressure  on  the  client  system  to 
change.  In  the  latter  case,  the  concern  is 
not  so  much  with  removing  pathological 
barriers  as  with  stimulating  an  increased 
flow  of  information. 
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2.  The  following  problems  of  external  relation- 
ships of  client  systems  are  identified : 

(*/)  Discrepancy  between  the  environment  as 
it  actually  exists  and  as  it  is  perceived 
by  members  of  the  system  (autism,  inap- 
propriate frame  of  reference,  etc.). — A 
client  system  is  helped  toward  a new  ex- 
perience of  reality  by  means  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a special  reality  which  will  sim- 
plify and  emphasize  the  cues  needed  for 
objective  perception  (by  means  of  a thera- 
peutic environment,  for  example,  or  a 
laboratory  environment ) . 

(b)  Need  to  briny  about  changes  in  the  goals 
and  values  which  guide  the  client  system* 
— The  change  agent  sometimes  simply  asks 
the  client  to  try  new  behavior  in  the  hopes 
that  changes  in  values  and  attitudes  will 
follow.  In  other  cases,  the  client’s  situa- 
tion changes  so  that  it  is  either  forced 
into  new  behavior  or  led  into  it  naturally. 

(<?)  Inadequacy  of  relatim\al  and  problem- 
solving skills . — A client  system  can  be 
helped  to  improve  its  external  relation- 
ships by  developing  skills  which  can  be 
used  in  problem  solving  or  in  improving 
human  relations.  In  fulfilling  this  func- 
tion, the  change  agent  acts  as  resource  and 
catalyst.  He  does  not  allow  a dependency 
relationship  to  spring  up  between  hitnself 
and  the  client  system,  and  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  impose  his  own  goals  for  change. 

3.  During  the  change  process,  the  client  sys- 
tem is  exposed  (sometimes  simultaneously ; 
sometimes  alternately)  to  change  forces  and  to 
resistance  forces . 

(а)  Some  change  forces  manifest  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  change  project; 
these  include  dissatisfaction  and  pain,  per- 
ceived discrepancy  between  the  state  of 
affaire  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  and  the 
need  for  change  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
varying  sets  of  requirements  (competitive 
pressures  in  industry,  for  example). 

(б)  Some  change  forces  more  characteristically 
emerge  during  the  change  process;  these 
include  the  need  to  complete  a task  which 
has  been  begun,  the  need  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations and  demands  of  the  change 


agent,  and  the  need  for  change  to  penetrate 
an  entire  system  after  one  part  of  the 
system  is  significantly  changed. 

(e)  Resistance  forces  evident  early  in  a change 
project  include  general  opposition  to 
change,  inability  to  change,  opposition  to 
a specific  change,  objective,  and  desire 
to  preserve  existing  satisfactions. 

(d)  Once  a project  is  underway,  resistance 
may  arise  from  a ree valuation  of  costs,  re- 
assessment of  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  project,  loss  of  energy  and  motivation, 
and  problems  in  relationship  with  change 
agent. 

(e)  The  interdependence  among  the  subparts 
of  a system  and  1x4  ween  the  system  and 
its  environment  can  generate  both  change 
forces  and  resistance  forces. 

(/)  Change  can  be  impeded  by  outside  inter- 
ference rather  than  by  internal  resistance. 
Other  projects  might  compete  with  the 
change  project  for  the  time,  energy,  and 
money  of  the  client  system;  there  might 
be  incorrect  or  inadequate  information 
about  how  to  carry  out  the  change  project; 
or  the  environment  may  simply  be  in- 
tractable. 

4.  The  role  of  the  change  agent  includes  the 
following  activities — 

(</)  diagnosing  the  nature  of  the  problem  in 
the  client  system; 

(fc)  assessing  the  client  system’s  motivations 
and  capacities  to  change; 

( c ) appraising  the  agent’s  own  motivations 
and  resources; 

((/)  selecting  appropriate  change  objectives; 

(e)  choosing  an  appropriate  type  of  helping 
role ; 

(/)  establishing  and  maintaining  the  helping 
relationship; 

(g)  recognizing  and  guiding  the  phases  of 
the  change  process; 

( h ) choosing  the  specific  techniques  and  modes 
of  behavior  which  will  be  appropriate  to 
each  progressive  encounter  in  the  change 
relationship;  and 

(*)  contributing  to  the  development  of  the 
basic  skills  and  theories  of  the  profession. 
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5.  Seven  phases  in  the  process  of  planned 
change  are  identified  mul  generalizations  are 
made  for  each  phase. 

(а)  The  development  of  a need  for  change . — 
This  includes  an  awareness  of  the  problem, 
a recognition  that  the  condition  might  be 
improved  as  the  result  of  change,  and  a 
willingness  to  seek  outside  help  in  bring- 
ing about  the  change. 

(б)  The  establishment  of  a change  relation- 
ship. — This  involves  developing  rapport 
with  the  change  agent,  making  certain  that 
the  change  agent  understands  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  that  the  client  system  un- 
derstands what  sort  of  collaboration  it 
must  provide.  In  an  organization,  pro- 
cedural questions  must  be  settled  (Who 
pays?  How  much?  Who  will  serve  as 
liaison?).  Sometimes  this  phase  serves  as 
a trial  period,  during  which  the  decision 
to  work  together  is  readily  reversible. 

(c)  The  clarification  or  diagnosis  of  the  client 
systems  problem . — Original  perceptions 
concerning  the  problem  arc  sharpened, 
relevant  data  arc  collected,  the  problem  is 
redefined,  and  the  client  takes  a new  look 
at  it. 

(rf)  The  examination  of  alternative  routes  and 
goals / establishing  goals  and  intentions 
of  action . — This  is  the  stage  in  which  the 
client  system  translates  its  diagnostic  in- 
sights first  into  alternative  means  of  ac- 
tion and  then  into  definite  intentions  to 
change  in  sj)ecific  ways.  In  this  process, 
both  cognitive  and  motivational  problems 
are  likely  to  arise. 

(e)  Transformation  of  intentions  into  actual 
change  efforts.— This  is  the  phase  during 
which  strong  support  from  the  change 
agent  is  needed.  It.  is  important,  too,  to 
get  feedback  from  various  subparts  of  the 
system  and  to  make  certain  they  are  sup- 
porting the  change. 

(/)  The  generalization  and  stabilization  of 
change . — Too  often  change  which  has 
been  produced  by  painstaking  and  costly 
efforts  tends  to  disappear  after  the  change 
effort  ceases,  and  the  system,  though  it 
wanted  the  change,  slips  back  into  its  old 
ways.  Positive  evaluation  and  rewards 


help  stabilize  change.  Spread  of  change 
to  other  systems  endows  it  with  status  and 
thus  helps  stabilize  it.  Procedural  change 
tends  to  be  stabilized  if  it  is  supported  bv 
structural  change. 

(flr)  Achieving  ft  terminal  relationship . — Ide- 
ally, the  relationship  with  the  change 
agent  is  terminated  with  the  client  system 
having  learned  problem-solving  techniques 
which  will  carry  over  into  new  and  differ- 
ent problems.  Sometimes  it  is  sound  to 
train  someone  within  the  system  who,  to  a 
certain  extent,  will  serve  as  an  ongoing 
replacement  for  the  change  agent. 

fi.  Certain  specific  44 helping  methods''  applica- 
ble to  each  of  t lie  above  phases  are  cited. 

(</)  The  development  of  need  for  change: 

(1)  If  the  change  agent  initiates  the 
change  sequence,  he:  (1)  Must  make 
known  his  availability  and  readiness 
to  help  (publicity,  brochures,  organi- 
zational links);  (6)  heighten  or 
spread  sensitivity  to  specific  problems 
(shock  technique,  using  system's  most 
sensitive  persons,  establishing  himself 
within  group  as  observer,  conducting 
problem  census) ; (c)  offer  help 
in  solving  acknowledged  problems 
(sometimes  exploiting  existing  power 
conflict);  (rf)  create  special  social 
atmosphere  in  which  the  accepted 
standard  is  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  problems  and  the  need  for  help  (as 
in  training  laboratory). 

(2)  If  a third  party  initiates  the  change 
sequence:  (a)  The  change  agent  must 
clarify  to  the  client  the  relationship 
of  the  consultant  to  the  third  party 
(dispel  suspicion  of  collusion  for  ex- 
ample) ; (&)  the  change  agent  should 
use  the  third  ]>arty  as  a source  of 
help. 

(3)  If  the  client  system  initiates  the 
change  sequence,  the  change  agent 
must  help  the  client  identify  the  need 
for  change  and  the  readiness  for  it. 

(6)  In  the  process  of  establishing  a change 
relationship , the  change  agent  should: 

(1)  Assess  the  client's  capacity  to  accept 
and  use  help. 
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(2)  Assess  tin*  client's  motivation  to  a <•- 
<*ept  Mini  use  help  (for  example.  Is  it 
primarily  a striving  for  power?). 

(•I)  Assess  his  own  (the  change  agent's) 
resources  and  motivation  (Is  his 
I raining  applicable.  Are  the  tech- 
niques which  have  worked  elsewhere 
trail  sierra  hie  to  this  situation?). 

(1)  Obtain  a mutuality  of  expectation 
for  tin1  change  relationship  (How 
much  will  it  take?  How  many  peo- 
ple will  he  involved?). 

(f>)  Clarify  expectations  about  the  kind 
and  amount  of  work  which  will  he 
required. 

(fi)  Anticipate  diflicnlties  which  will 
emerge  in  the  change  relationship. 

(7)  Deline  the  influence  relationship  (con- 
siderations of  coercive  ness  and  de- 
pendency). 

(8)  Clarify  speeial  goals  of  the  change 
a*rent  (which  may  not  always  he 
manifest  to  client). 

(*0  In  the  diagnostic  phase,  the  change  agent- 
must  : 

(1)  Obtain  information  (by  direct-  ques- 
tioning, by  seeking  it  from  neighbor- 
ing systems,  bv  demonstration  of 
problem,  by  part icipant  observation, 
by  projective  communication). 

(2)  Process  information  (by  assuming 
generality  of  problem,  by  acting  in- 
dependently, by  acting  cooperatively 
with  client,  by  encouraging  client 
self-analysis). 

(3)  Stimulate  understanding  and  accep- 
tance of  diagnostic  insights. 

(4)  Impart  diagnostic  skills. 

(d)  In  establishing  goals  and  intentions  of 
action,  the  change  agent  should: 

(1)  Define  the  directions  of  change. 

(2)  Arouse  atul  support  intentions  to 
change. 

(3)  Provide  opportunities  for  anticipa- 
tory testing. 

(4)  Develop  and  mobilize  competence  in 
action. 

(e)  In  initiating  the  change  effort,  the  change 
agent's  techniques  may  include: 

(1)  Giving  direct  support  to  the  client 
system  during  the  initiation  of  change 


(consultation,  demonstration,  observa- 
tion, etc.). 

(-)  Developing  support  within  the  larger 
client  system  for  change  efforts  by  a 
suhpn  rt. 

(/)  Techniques  for  the  stabilization  of  change 

include: 

(1)  Providing  credible  evaluation  of  ef- 
fects of  change. 

(2)  Exploiting  the  momentum  of  the 
change  effort  as  a stabilizing  factor. 

(3)  Exploiting  the  pride  of  status  as  a 
stabilizing  factor. 

(4)  Encouraging  the  spread  of  change 
through  demonstration. 

(n)  Offsetting  the  forces  of  resistance 
(which  sometimes  show  tip  belatedly). 

(0)  Cultivating  (in  the  client)  the  per- 
ception of  change  as  a continuing 
institution. 

(if)  To  prepare  the  client  for  optimal  termina- 
tion of  the  change  agents  role,  the  latter 

should : 

(1)  Train  the  client  in  problem-solving 
methodology. 

(2)  Arrange  for  some  of  his  functions  to 
be  permanently  incorporated  in  the 
client  system. 

(3)  Arrange  for  periodic  checkups  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  original  prob- 
lem. 

(4)  Train  the  client  concerning  when 
and  how  to  seek  further  help. 

7.  The  authors  stress  the  need  for  a unified 
theory  of  change  and  changeability  and  for  the 
establishment  of  priorities  for  research  and  expe- 
riment (for  example,  the  effectiveness  of  different 
change  agent  techniques  needs  more  precise 
evaluation). 

8.  Finally,  the  requirements  for  the  training  of 
change  agents  are  delineated.  Among  the  valid 
areas  of  specialization  are : By  type  of  client  sys- 
tem; by  diagnostic  orientations  and  methods;  by 
areas  of  change  objects;  by  level  of  problem;  by 
type  of  change  method. 

Comment  hy  Reviewer 

A basic  document-  on  the  subject.  Illuminated 
by  a wealth  of  case  material,  it  is  of  great  value 
to  anyone  functioning  in  the  change  agent  role. 
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PURPOSE 

This  report  explores  the  dominant  patterns  of 
innovation  in  mature*  industries  and  the  internal 
problems  of  technical  innovation  in  such  indus- 
tries as  a basis  for  proposing  a series  of  sngges- 
l t.ions  for  directed  change  in  these  industries. 

* METHOD 

Five  industries  (textiles,  machine  tools,  con- 
struction, appliances,  and  semiconductors)  were 
historically  analyzed  to  determine  answers  to 
questions  such  as:  Where  has  significant  innova- 
tion come  from?  How  has  it  come  about?  What 
has  been  the  timespan  for  adoption?  What  have 
been  the  problems  about  innovation  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  it  ? IIow  do  relationships  among  such 
areas  as  research  and  development,  management, 
marketing,  and  predi  ction  affect  the  innovation 
process  ? 

The  analytical  procedures  involved  investiga- 
tion of  economic  and  product  trends  within  each 
of  the  industries,  analysis  of  published  profit  and 
technical  reports  of  companies  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  these  industries,  and  some  interviews. 
Several  companies  within  each  of  the  five  indus- 
try areas  provided  the  data  for  the  study.  The 
i innovations  studied  were  all  of  a technical  nature 
and  the  basis  for  innovation  was  profit. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  companies  studied  revealed  little 
\ growth  or  innovation  and  few  technical  innova- 

\ tions  of  major  technical  and  economic  signifi- 

■ cance. 

? 2.  Technical  change  from  within  is  limited  to 

t slow,  evolutionary  improvement  in  products  and 

\ processes. 

\ 3.  Innovations  occur  in  clusters.  A major 

f innovation  requires  change  for  its  implementa- 

[ tion  which  fosters  further  innovation. 

\ 

| •Maturity  is  defined  as  those  characteristics  of  trndl- 

i tion  and  stability  which  indicate  that  an  industry  has 

j exhibited  the  tendency  to  level  off  in  growth,  rising  only 

| when  the  gross  national  product  does. 

! 
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4.  Major  innovations  have  come  primarily 
from  outside  the  traditional  or  mature  indus- 
tries. They  have  come  from:  Foreign  technol- 
ogy, independent  inventors,  new  small  linns,  and 
invasion  of  the  traditional  industries  by  techni- 
cally advanced  and  established  firms  in  other 
industries. 

5.  Innovation  by  invasion  is  the  major  source 
of  technical  change  in  mature  industries.  (Inva- 
sion occurs  in  three  ways:  The  old  borrows  what 
it  wants  from  the.  new,  the  new  introduces 
change,  into  the  old,  or  the  new  displaces  the 
old.) 

6.  Tin*  slow  rate  of  innovation  and  change  in 
mature  industries  is  related  to  the  fact  that  tradi- 
tional industries  arc: 

(//)  Built  on  era  ft -based  rather  than  science- 
based  technology. 

( b ) Fragmented,  in  the  sense  of:  (1)  Encom- 
passing a large  number  of  companies  too 
small  to  economically  promote  innovation; 
and  (2)  dividing  the  work  of  the  industry 
into  many  small  steps,  each  under  the  con- 
trol of  separate  organizations. 

(r)  Focused  on  production  and  committed  to 
present  methods. 

(//)  Protected  by  powerful  social  systems 
(family,  company,  local  community,  etc.) 
which  would  he  threatened  by  large-scale 
change  and  innovation. 

(e)  Notably  lacking  in  entrepreneurship  and 
entrepreneurial  models. 

7.  Based  on  their  analysis,  the  Arthur  I).  Little 
Co.  offered  the  following  suggestions  for  encour- 
aging change  in  mature  industries : 

(tt)  If  the  goal  is  to  encourage  innovation  in 
mature  and  traditional  industries,  supply- 
ing technical  information  will  not  be 
enough.  Entrepreneurial  problems  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  innovation  must  he 
resolved.  Two  possible  avenues  for  over- 
coming entrepreneurial  problems  in  tradi- 
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I ioiiiil  industries  arc:  (1)  Encouraging  the 
forinnlion  of  new  businesses  within  the 
industry,  and  ( 12)  industrywide  consulting. 
A consulting  linn  could  he  developed 
within  sin  industry  by  assembling,  from 
the  various  companies,  "roups  of  individ- 
uals to  work  over  long  periods  of  time  on 
shared  problems  of  innovation;  or  the 
industries  might  develop  a service  much 
like  the  agricultural  extension  service. 

(ft)  If  the  goal  of  change  is  the  facilitation  of 
invasion  of  the  mature  industries  by  other 
industries,  industrial  mobility  can  be  pro- 
moted. Industrial  mobility  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  invasion  to  workers,  companies, 
and  industry  locales.  It  more  nearly  is  in 
the  interest  of  rapid  change  than  working 
on  the  entrepreneurial  problems  of  tra- 
ditional industries. 

(c)  The  ix»  is  a need  for  new  forms  of  govern  - 
ment/indust  ry  collaboration  in  which 


government  acts  neither  as  a monitor  nor 
a crutch,  blit  as  a partner  in  technical 
change,  Government  can  represent  in- 
terests broader  than  those  of  an  individual 
company,  industry,  group  of  workers,  or 
area  of  the  country. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  a thorough  study  of  mature  industries 
and  technical  innovation.  One  must  he  cautious, 
however,  in  generalizing  from  industry  to  social 
service  practice  because  of  the  many  structural 
differences  which  exist.  Moreover,  the  authors 
implication  that  larger,  older  institutions  are  less 
innovative  and  slower  to  change  is  not  consist- 
ently supported  by  other  studies  of  industrial 
change. 

The  suggestions  most  applicable  to  the  field  of 
mental  health  are:  Create  a change  agent  role; 
use  consulting;  encourage  change  and  innovation 
with  government  aid. 


KNOWLEDGE  LINKER 
ANALYSIS-DESCRIPTION 

Lundberg,  Craig  C.  Middlemen  in  science  utilization:  Some  notes  toward  clarifying  conversion 
roles.  American  Behavioral  Scientist . February  I960,  9,  11-14. 


PURPOSE 

In  converting  scientific,  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice several  aspects  need  to  be  considered.  In 
this  article  the  author  attempts  to  define  and  clar- 
ify different  conversion  roles. 

METHOD 

The  author  has  drawn  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  experience  in  developing  this  concept  mil iza- 
tion. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Conversion  roles  may  be  placed  along  a 
continuum.  At  one  end  is  science,  which  accord- 
ing to  Lnndl)erg  is  a combination  of  three  fac- 
tors: (a)  A body  of  knowledge  meeting  “certaiA 
specific  requirements;”  (ft)  a method  which 
meets  “certain  specific  requirements  in  data  gath- 
ering;" and  (e)  a group  of  values  or  norms  pre- 
scribing “certain  specific  requirements”  which  the 


activities  of  persons  must  meet  in  order  to  be 
scientific.  Xonscience  (which  includes  the 
realms  of  practice  or  practical  action)  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  continuum. 

2.  In  distinguishing  between  scientist  and 
practitioner,  Lundberg  describes  the  former  as 
one  who  adheres  to  the  notions  stated  above  con- 
cerning science.  The  term  practitioner  refers  to 
one  who  practices  with  an  objective  other  than 
the  accumulation  of  certified  knowledge  using 
einp  rical  methods  under  certain  value  condi- 
t ioi  s. 

• . The  author  characterizes  and  places  several 
conversion  roles  on  the  science-practice  contin- 
uum: 

(a ) The  technician  occupies  a place  on  the  con- 
tinuum very  close  to  a purely  nonscientific 
role  or  pmcticc  end  of  the  continuum.  His 
competence  is  restricted  and  he  may  be 
only  slightly  familiar  with  the  fund  of 
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basic  knowledge  underlying  his  specializa- 
tion. An  example  of  such  an  individual 
is  the  opinion  pollster. 

(&)  The  professional  occupies  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  continuum  and  is  basically  a 
practitioner.  “They  attempt  to  utilize 
the  knowledge  and/or  methods  of  science 
in  the  achievement  of  their  service  ob- 
jections.” Their  methods  are,  however, 
not  always  wholly  scientific  and  their 
goals  arc  almost  always  other  than  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge. 

(c)  The  applied  scientist  occupies  a place 


toward  the  scientific  end  of  the  continuum, 
lie  is  “concerned  with  the  prediction  and 
production  of  social  and  cultural  change.” 
lie  uses  the  scientific  method  hut  his  ob- 
jectives differ  from  the  pare  scientist  in 
that  they  usually  center  around  change  in 
regard  to  a speeilie  problem  rather  than 
around  knowledge  accumulation. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  provides  further  illumination  concerning 
the  divergent  roles  and  goals  of  researcher  and 
practioner. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Maekie,  R.  R.,  and  Christensen,  P.  R.  Translation  and  application  of  psychological  research . 


Technical  report  716-1,  Goleta,  Calif.:  Santa 
search,  Inc,,  1067. 

PURPOSE 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were:  (1)  To 
study  communication  processes  between  re- 
searcher and  user;  (2)  to  study  characteristics  of 
research  studies  and  practices  of  researchers 
affecting  application;  and  (3)  to  describe  atti- 
tudes and  practices  of  users  that  affect  applica- 
tion. 

METHOD 

The  procedures  were:  (1)  Analysis  of  selected 
studies  of  human  learning  to  define  their  possible 
practical  applications  for  the  Navy;  (2)  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  research  findings  on  Navy  train- 
ing and  the  channels  of  the  research  findings 
were  studied;  (3)  formulation  of  useful  princi- 
ples of  learning  to  examine  the  problem  of  trans- 
lating principles  into  application;  (4)  a study  of 
information  required  by  research  translators  in 
assessing  the  usefulness  of  principles  derived 
from  research  for  any  specific  purpose;  and,  (5) 
using  the  hypotheses  developed  in  procedures 
(1)  to  (4),  an  examination  of  judgments  and 
attitudes  of  psychologists  renowned  in  learning 
and  educational  psychology  with  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility for  training  research  on  issues  vital  to 
application  of  research  results. 


Barham  Research  Park,  Unman  Factors  Re- 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  a limited  impact  of  learning  re- 
search on  practical  problems.  Laboratory  stud- 
ies were  often  too  narrow,  too  specific,  too  short 
in  durat  ion,  reported  in  too  much  jargon. 

2.  Barriers  to  research  utilization  are: 

(а)  There  is  a need  for  learning  engineers,  a 
corps  of  professionals  who  can  assess  the 
meaning  of  research  findings  for  innova- 
tion and  application.  The  learning  en- 
gineer will  require  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  in  training  and  re- 
search hut  he  must  remain  a generalist 
nit  her  than  a specialist. 

(б)  There  is  a backward  gap  that  now  exists 
in  communication  channels;  that  is,  from 
the  training  environment  hack  to  the  re- 
search community.  The  proportion  of  re- 
search psychologists  willing  to  get  their 
hands  dirty  in  this  way  is  small. 

(c)  Users  are  generally  incapable  of  formu- 
lating their  problems  in  research  terms, 

(d)  All  of  this  will  require  some  change  in 
university  departments  which  are  not. 
presently  equipped  to  train  people  who 
are  needed  to  fill  this  engineering  change 
agent  role. 
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3.  The  recommendations  from  this  study, 
while  generally  applicable,  are  specifically  di- 
rected toward  mission-oriented  agencies.  The 
recommendations  are: 

(a)  Agents  sponsoring  psychological  research 
should  require  that  the  relevance  of  the 
proposed  research  to  meaningful  opera- 
tional problems  be  established.  The  re- 
search proposal  should  be  explicit  on 
relevance  and  the  scientist  should  take 
field  trips  to  the  operational  site;  particu- 
larly, research  program  directors  should 
make  jieriodic  surveys  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  specific  operational  problems. 

(h)  Researches  should  be  encouraged  to  em- 
ploy conditions  in  their  experiments  that 
are  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  those  en- 
countered in  the  practical  setting. 

(c)  Researchers  should  be  encouraged  to  test 
hypotheses  in  the  training  or  operational 
environment. 

(</)  In  the  event  that  the  research  is  not  done 
in  the  practical  setting,  research  findings 
should  be  validated  in  the  appropriate 
setting. 

(c)  In  the  interest  of  improving  interpretation 
and  dissemination  of  research,  conferences 
should  be  held  with  psychologists  and 
other  research  agents,  and  with  agencies 
with  personnel  responsible  for  psychologi- 
cal abstracts  and  information  storage  and 
retrieval,  to  determine  congrnity  and  in- 
terest in  requirements. 


(/)  In  the  interest  of  increasing  the  probabil- 
ity of  research  applications,  sponsoring 
agencies  (in  this  case,  the  Olliee  of  Naval 
Research)  should  arrange  for  consultation 
between  the  original  investigator  and  those 
doing  the  validation  study. 

(ff)  Sponsoring  agencies  (in  this  case,  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research),  should  sponsor 
periodic  symposia  in  a continuing  effort 
for  the  development  of  more  meaningful 
liehavioral  descriptions  and  to  develop 
more  meaningful  task  research. 

(/i)  In  the  interest  of  facilitating  communica- 
tion and  increasing  user  acceptance,  par- 
ticularly oil  learning,  Oflice  of  Naval  Re- 
search should  sponsor  a symposium  with 
emphasis  on  the  current  utility  of  learning 
principles  for  educational  technology.  It. 
should  involve  users  as  well  as  researchers. 
(0  Simulation  of  a training  curriculum  for 
the  learning  cngineei , a role  previously 
discussed,  is  needed. 

(j)  In  the  interest,  of  facilitating  communica- 
tion among  research  era  as  well  as  prac- 
titioners, the  required  writing  of  research 
abstracts  in  a standardized  format  lie 
accomplished.  The  required  format  would 
include  the  enumeration  of  all  major  fea- 
tures of  the  study,  subject's  task,  depend- 
ent and  independent  variables,  time  fac- 
tors, etc. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 
Hardheaded  and  very  much  to  the  point. 


INNOVATION  DIFFUSION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Manela,  Roger.  Notes  on  innovation  diffusion.  Unpublished  summary  of  conference,  Manpower 
Laboratory,  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Michigan,  February 
1969.  J 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  which  gen- 
erated these  notes  was  to  gain  as  much  informa- 
tion about  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  in- 
novation diffusion  as  the  participants  could 
offer.  The  focus  of  the  discussion  was  specifi- 
cally the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  manpower 
laboratory. 


METHOD 

As  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  notes,  the 
conference  was  a relatively  freewheeling  discus- 
sion involving  a group  of  social  scientists  (princi- 
pally from  the  manpower  lab)  concerned  with 
innovation.  Since  many  of  the  points  reported 
deal  with  problems  and  procedures  of  the  lab,  no 
attempt  is  made  herewith  to  summarize  the  full 
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content;  nit  her,  those  points  have  been  ab- 
stracted which  have  broad  application. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  suitability  of  an  innovation  depends  on 
the  level  (in  the  receiving  agency)  at  which  it  is 
to  he  applied;  an  adininist  rativc  innovation  might 
be  credible  and  acceptable  to  administrators  yet 
arouse  little  response  in  or  have  little  elfeet  oil 
lower  organizational  levels. 

2.  The  type  of  agency  to  select  as  the  testing 
ground  for  an  innovation  raises  a number  of  con- 
siderations: 

(</)  Action-oriented  agencies  often  are  involved 
in  innovations  they  are  not  even  aware  of; 
they  are  so  caught  up  in  doing  things  that 
they  fail  to  analyze  their  actions. 

(ft)  Action-oriented  agencies  often  have  a high 
rate  of  staff  turnover;  this  complicates  the 
problems  of  evaluating  the  effects  of  in- 
novation. 

(c)  If  yon  choose  those  agencies  which  have 
a reputation  as  risk  tnkei-s,  you  insulate 
yourself  from  the  experience  of  encoun- 
tering and  coping  with  the  resistances 
which  the  innovation  will  trigger  in  the 
more  conservative  agencies. 

( d ) There  is  a tendency  to  place  the  innovation 
with  an  agency  which  is  a pacesetter  on 
the  assumption  that  its  success  there  will 
cause  if  to  spread  to  related  agencies. 
Yet  selecting  the  pacesetters  is  no  easy 
task.  Are  they  the  old  agencies  * * * the 
sacred  cows?  Or  are  they  the  agencies 
with  a past  history  of  success? 


lb  Some  units  of  an  agency  will  be  more 
amenable  to  change  than  others.  Those  units 
whose  power  is  based  on  a status  quo  situation  or 
who  feel  that  change  will  increase  their  workload 
will  resist  change.  Out-groups  or  units  whose 
goals  are  oriented  toward  output  rather  than  in- 
ternal power  relations  tend  to  be  prochange. 

‘1.  The  way  one  gains  entry  to  a user  agency 
and  the  point  of  entry  are  crucial  to  the  direction 
of  change.  A common  model  for  gaining  entry  is 
the  demand  model  in  which:  (a)  there  is  a crisis- 
catalyzed  appeal  to  the  change  agent;  (ft)  all 
elements  of  the  organization  need  not  call  on  the 
change  agent  as  long  as;  (c)  those  who  do  call  on 
it  have  the  power  to  do  so  even  in  the  face  of 
opposition;  and  (d)  the  crisis  which  prompted 
the  demand  for  help  enhances  the  credibility  of 
the  innovation.  Other  inodes  of  entry  : by  fortui- 
tous contact  with  the  agency ; by  coercive  power; 
by  rational  analysis  of  suitability  of  innovation  to 
agency. 

5.  With  respect,  to  evaluation,  the  following 
relevant  point,  was  made:  The  range  of  variabil- 
ity between  agencies  makes  it  difficult  to  replicate 
any  given  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  in- 
novation. Even  within  a single  agency,  operat- 
ing conditions  and  operating  personnel  change  so 
much  over  a period  of  time,  that  scientifically 
valid  comparisons  are  hard  to  come  by.  In  short, 
one’s  aspirations  concerning  evaluation  should  be 
realistic  rather  than  rigorous. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  material  is  particularly  relevant  to  change 
agents. 


CHANGE 

CASE  STUDIES/SEMINAR 

Mann,  F.  0.,  and  Neff,  F.  W.  Managing  major  change  in  organizations . Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
Foundation  for  Research  on  Human  behavior,  1061. 


PURPOSE 

The  seminars  upon  which  the  publication  is 
based  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing current  (spring  of  1959)  knowledge  about, 
change  in  organizational  settings  and  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  research  about  planned  or 
directed  change. 


METHOD 

Four  case  studies  were  presented  of  major  or- 
ganizational changes.  Line  executives  and  re- 
searchers involved  in  the  cases  reported  their  ex- 
periences and  findings.  Members  of  the  seminar 
then  joined  to  identify  factors  which  had  helped 
or  hindered  the  change  effort,  and  attempted  to 
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Figure  3.— Model  for  understanding  an  individual’s  response  to  change 
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isolate  points  upon  which  they  felt  some  tentative 
generalizations  might  be  built. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  idea  of  a new  role— that  of  change 
catalyst — evolved  from  the  discussions.  The 
change  catalyst  might  he  expected  to  do  what- 
ever staff  functions  were  required  to  help  the 
change  agent  accomplish  his  assignment.  The 
change  catalyst  would  be  expected  to  hold  him- 
self apart  from  the  direct  management  of  the  on- 
going change  so  that  he  might  better  see  the 
larger  issues  and  problems  of  the  strategy  being 
followed  in  the  implementation  of  the  change. 

2.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  need 
for  the  key  executive  to  fully  understand  the  im- 
plications of  the  change  for  his  operations  or 
those,  of  other  executives  in  the  organization. 
Thorough  discussion  of  all  ramifications  of  the 
change  (‘*the  controlled  explosion”)  was  urged. 
Such  discussion  would  have  as  its  objective  to 
bring  out  problems  which  would  center  atten- 
tion, elicit  greater  involvement,  and  gradually 
bring  greater  understanding  of  changes  the  or- 
ganization was  embarked  upon. 


3.  The  change  agent  needs  to  understand  and 
be  able  to  use  different  types  of  power:  Legiti- 
mate power  (based  on  obligation  or  duty)  ; 
reward  power  (ability  to  give  or  withhold 
reward) ; coercive  power  (potential  for  punish- 
ment) ; expert  power  (based  on  greater  knowl- 
edge or  abiliy)  ; referent  power  (based  on 
attraction  and/or  identification). 

4.  The  findings  with  regard  to  understanding 
an  individual's  response  to  change  are  presented 
schematically  in  figure  3 of  the  report. 

5.  Strategies  for  managing  change  are  sum- 
marized diagrammatically  in  figure  4. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Many  of  the  generalizations  which  evolved 
from  these  seminars  have  since  been  elaborated 
on  in  more  recent  literature  which  has  been 
summarized  for  purposes  of  this  compendium. 
Accordingly,  the  focus  in  the  foregoing  summary 
is  on : ( a ) Several  ideas  which  do  not  occur  else- 
where, and  ( h)  two  extremely  lucid  charts  which 
are  reproduced. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH 

Mansfield,  Edwin.  Industrial  research  and  technological  innovation:  An  econometric  analysis. 
New  York : W.  W.  Norton,  1968. 


PURPOSE 

This  book  is  devoted  to  industrial  research  and 
change  as  a result  of  technological  innovations. 

METHOD 

The  content  of  this  book  is  based  on  the  vari- 
ous research  of  the  author  and  analysis  of  case 
studies. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Size  of  Innovating  Organizations. 

(а)  Although  it  is  often  alleged  that  the  larg- 
est films  do  more  than  their  share  of  in- 
novating, it  is  not  always  the  case. 

(б)  The  largest  organizations  will  do  a dis- 
proportionately large  share  of  the  inno- 
vating in  cases  where — 


(1)  the  investment  required  to  innovate 
is  large  relative  to  the  size  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  could  use  the  in- 
novation ; 

(2)  the  minimum  size  of  the  organiza- 
tion required  to  use  the  innovation 
is  large  relative  to  the  average  size 
of  similar  organizations;  and 

(3)  the  average  size  of  the  largest-  or- 
ganizations is  much  greater  than  the 
average  size  of  all  potential  users  of 
the  innovation. 

2.  The  Timing  of  Innovation. 

(a)  The  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
average  lag  between  invention  and  innova- 
tions is  about  10-15  years  in  industry. 
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(ft)  Mechanical  innovations  require  the  short- 
est interval,  and  electronic  innovations  re- 
quire the  longest. 

(r)  The  lag  seems  shorter  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts than  for  industrial  products,  and 
shorter  for  innovations  developed  with 
government  funds  than  for  those  devel- 
oped with  private  funds. 

3.  In  no  va  tion  a nd  G ro  wth . 

(a)  Successful  innovators  grew  more  rapidly 
during  a 5-  to  10-year  period  after  the 
innovation  occurred  than  other  like  or- 
ganizations, their  average  growth  rate 
often  being  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
others. 

(ft)  In  the  period  after  they  introduced  the 
innovations,  the  difference  in  growth  rate 
between  innovators  and  other  comparable 
organizations  was  greater  than  before  the 
introduction  of  the  innovation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author’s  estimates,  the  average 
effect  of  a successful  innovation  raised  an 
organization’s  annual  growth  rate  by  4-13 
percentage  points  depending  on  the  time 
interval  and  the  industry. 

(c)  Successful  innovation  has  a much  greater 
impact  on  a small  (inn’s  growth  rate  than 
on  that  of  a large  firm. 

4.  Rate  of  Diffusion  of  Innovations , 

(а)  The  diffusion  of  a major  new  technique  is 
a fairly  slow*  process.  Measured  from  the 
date  of  first  commercial  application,  it 
often  took  20  years  or  more  for  all  the 
major  firms  in  an  industry  to  install  an 
innovation.  Seldom  did  it  take  less  than 
10  years  for  diffusion. 

(б)  There  seems  to  be  a definite  “bandwagon” 
or  “contagion”  effect.  As  the  number  o: 


(inns  in  an  industry  using  an  innovation 
increases,  the  probability  of  its  adoption 
by  a nonuser  increases. 

(r)  As  experience  and  information  regirding 
an  innovation  accumulate,  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  its  introduction  grow  less 
and  competitive  pressures  for  adoption 
increase. 

(</)  The  rate  of  diffusion  tends  to  Ik?  higher 
for  more  profitable  innovations  and  for 
those  requiring  relatively  small  invest- 
ments. 

5.  Characteritsic.s  of  Leadens  and  Followers . 

(<*)  The  speed  with  which  a particular  or- 
ganization begins  using  a new  technique  is 
directly  related  to  the  firm's  size  and  the 
profitability  of  its  investment  in  the  tech- 
nique. 

(ft)  The  personality  attributes,  interest,  train- 
ing, and  other  characteristics  of  top  and 
middle  management  may  play  a very  im- 
portant role  in  determining  how  quickly 
a firm  introduces  an  innovation. 

(r)  The  author  found  that  there  are  dangers 
in  assuming,  once  a leader  always  a leader 
in  introducing  new  techniques.  According 
to  these  findings,  there  is  a very  good 
chance  that  a firm  which  is  a leader  in  the 
adoption  of  one  innovation  may  be  rela- 
tively slow  to  introduce  the  next  innova- 
tion when  it  comes  along. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  book  goes  into  greater  depth  on  some  of 
the  same  findings  reported  elsewhere  bv  this  au- 
thor. Because  of  the  many  differences  between 
industrial  organizations  and  social  service  organi- 
zation, care  should  be  exercised  in  making  gener- 
alizations from  these  findings. 
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INNOVATION  ADOPTION 
RESEARCH 


Mansfield,  Kdwin.  The  speed  of  response  of  linos  lo  iu*\v  techniques. 
nomicx.  1 IKK1,  77,  290-311. 


Quarterly  Journal  of  i.'eo- 


PURPOSE 

In  imliist  rv,  new  lech  uii  pies  spread  from  lino 
to  firm  through  the  process  of  imitation  of  suc- 
cessful innovations.  The  purpose  of  this  research 
was  to  study  this  imitation  process  and  identify 
the  factors  responsible  for  the  sjieed  of  adoption; 
that  is,  to  determine  those  factors  related  to  why 
some  firms  begin  using  a technique  long  before 
others. 

METHOD 

Four  propositions  were  tested: 

(1)  Other  things  being  equal,  the  length  of 
time  a firm  waits  before  using  a new  tech- 
nique tends  to  be  inversely  related  to  the 
size  of  the  firm. 

(2)  As  the  size  of  a firm  increases,  the  length 
of  time  it  waits  tends  lo  decrease  at  an 
increasing  mte. 

(3)  Other  factors  !»cing  equal,  the  length  of 
time  a firm  waits  tends  to  be  inversely 
related  to  the  extent  of  the  returns  it  ob- 
tains from  the  innovation. 

(4)  As  the  profitability  of  a firm’s  investment 
in  the  innovation  increases,  the  length  of 
time  the  firm  waits  decreases  at  an  in- 
creasing rate. 

Data  were  collected  regarding  the  diffusion  of 
14  innovations  in  a total  of  294  firms  in  the  bi- 
tuminous coal,  iron  and  steel,  brewing,  and  rail- 
road industries.  These  data  were  fitted  to  a 
mathematical  model  designed  to  test  the  four 
propositions. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  general  the  findings  supported  the  hypoth- 
eses being  tested.  Four  implications  based  on 
the  findings  arc  suggested : 

(1)  The  speed  at  which  a firm  responds  to  an 
investment,  opportunity  is  directly  related 


io  the  profitability  of  the  opportunity. 
That  is,  if  the  size  of  two  firms  is  the 
same,  and  the  innovation  is  considered 
more  profitable  for  one  firm  than  the 
other,  the  firat  firm  will  lie  quicker  to  in- 
troduce it. 

(2)  The  findings  represent  a contradiction  of 
the  popularly  held  view  that  large  firms 
follow  the  small  ones  and  are  slow  to  in- 
troduce innovations.  If  profitability  is 
held  constant,  the  chances  are  good  that  a 
large  linn  will  lie  quicker  lo  use  a new 
technique  than  a small  firm. 

(3)  A firm’s  financial  health  as  measured  by 
profitability,  liquidity,  and  growth  rate, 
beai-s  no  close  relationship  to  how  long 
it  waits  before  introducing  a new  tech- 
nique. The  author  suggests  that,  “The 
personality  attributes,  interests,  training, 
and  other  characteristics  of  top  and  mid- 
dle management  may  play  a very  im- 
portant role  in  determining  how  quickly 
a firm  introduces  an  innovation"  (p.  311). 
Mansfield  also  suggests  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a few  key  advocates  may  he 
a crucial  factor  in  the  adoption  of  an  in- 
novation. 

(4)  It.  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  certain 
firms  are  repeatedly  the  leaders  or  follow- 
era  in  introducing  new  techniques.  A firm 
that  is  first  in  introducing  one  innovation 
is  likely  to  lie  slow  to  introduce  the  next 
innovation. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  findings  of  this  study  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics seem  broadly  genera lizable  to  mental 
health.  To  the  extent  that  the  dimension  of 
“profitability”  can  be  equated  to  that  of  “felt 
need”  or  “relative  advantage,”  this  study  gives 
added  insight  into  and  weight  to  the  importance 
of  this  variable. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE 
AND  INNOVATION 
SURVEY 


Marcum,  11.  Lavenu*.  Organizational  climate  anil  the  adoption  of  i d avational  innovation.  l\t‘- 
seurcli  lfoport  for  Office  of  Ktliu*alion,  (‘out met  No.  OK(i— l-7-o“Sll!»-*25Mil.  Lofiun,  Utah: 

Utah  State  University,  March  10U8. 
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PURPOSE 

To  identify  the  relat ionship  of  innovation 
adoption  and  characteristics  of  organizational 
climate. 

METHOD 

The  initial  step  was  to  have  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  personnel  from  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah  help  in  select- 
ing from  each  State  10  of  the  most  innovative 
and  10  of  the  least  innovative  schools.  An  edu- 
cational innovation  checklist  was  then  used  to 
select  from  this  sample  15  of  the  most  innovative 
and  15  of  the  least  innovative. 

Details  on  the  questionnaires  used  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  checklist  of  educational  innovation  has 
six  main  categories:  Scheduling,  staff  utilization, 
procedures,  organization,  curriculum,  and  facili- 
ties. Within  each  of  these  categories  a number 
of  possible  innovations  are  listed.  Each  one  is  to 
be  indicated  as  having  not  been  implemented,  as 
having  been  less  than  25  percent  involved, 
as  having  been  from  25  to  75  percent  involved,  as 
having  been  more  than  75  percent  involved.  A 
total  score  is  then  calculated  for  each  school,  pre- 
vious responses  being  scaled  0, 1, 2,  and  3. 

The  “Organizational  Climate  Description’' 
questionnaire  was  given  to  the  stalf  of  each 
school  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  open  and 
closed  climate  schools.  The  questionnaire  has  a 
number  of  items  concerning  behavior  of  teachers 
and  administrators  at  school.  Each  item  is  to  be 
checked  as:  (1)  Rarely  occurs,  (2)  sometimes 
occurs,  (3)  often  occurs,  or  (4)  very  frequently 
occurs.  There  are  eight  items  of  organizational 
climate,  four  characterizing  teacher’s  behavior 
and  four  characterizing  principal’s  behavior.  On 
the  teacher’s  side,  disengagement  refers  to  the 
teacher’s  tendency  just  to  be  going  through  the 


motions.  Hindrance  refers  to  the  teachers  feel- 
ings that  the  principal  burdens  them  with  busy 
work.  Esprit  refers  to  the  teacher's  morale.  In- 
timacy refers  to  the  teacher’s  enjoyment  of 
friendly  social  relations  with  his  or  her  peers. 
On  the  principals  side,  aloofness  refers  to  lieliav- 
ior  by  which  the  principal  is  characterized  as  for- 
mal and  impersonal.  Production  emphasis  refers 
to  straw  boss  “supervision"  by  the  principal. 
Thrust  refers  to  behavior  in  which  the  principal 
is  trying  to  move  the  organization.  Considera- 
tion refers  to  behavior  in  which  the  principal 
tries  to  treat  the  teachers  humanly. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  an  open  climate  there  is  high  esprit,  low 
disengagement,  low  hindrance,  friendly  relations 
but  not  particularly  high  intimacy.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  principal's  behavior  shows  high  thrust, 
high  consideration,  he  is  not  aloof  and  does  not 
have  to  emphasize  production. 

2.  In  the  closed  climate  the  opposite  situation 
prevails;  about  all  that  seems  to  keep  the  teachers 
in  the  school  is  that  they  get  satisfaction  from 
their  relationships  with  one  another. 

3.  Statistical  comparisons  were  made  on  a 
number  of  variables  by  means  of  the  analysis  of 
variance.  The  findings  were  as  follows: 

(<i)  Schools  involved  in  innovation  showed 
more  open  climates. 

(6)  Expenditures  per  student  were  higher  in 
the  most  innovative  schools. 

(c)  The  professional  staff  was  younger  in  the 
more  innovative  schools. 

(tf)  Educators  remained  fewer  numbers  of 
years  in  the  schools  involved  in  innovative 
practices, 
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(?)  Tht  most  innovative  schools  showed  the 
larger  number  of  professional  staff. 

(/)  Administrators  viewed  the  cliniute  as  more 
open  as  did  the  teachers  in  the  more  inno- 
vative schools. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  one  of  the  few  even  qnasi-exjieri mental 
studies  of  organizational  factors  related  to  inno- 
vations. Its  gvneralizabilirv  is  questionable,  but 
it  suggests  hypotheses  to  be  tested. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Mnrinor,  J.,  Bernard,  V.,  and  Ottenberg,  P.  Psychodynamics  of  group  opposition  to  health  pro- 
grams. American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry.  HH>0,  :$l>,  3:U*-345. 


PURPOSE 

Health  programs  generally  derive  from  scien- 
tific progress  and  recommendations.  Despite 
this  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  for  such  programs  to 
meet  with  intense  and  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  various  pressure  groups.  In  this  arti- 
cle the  authors  attempt  to  isolate  the  kinds  of 
factors  producing  resistance  to  change. 

METHOD 

The  authors  focus  on  the  various  rational  and 
irrational  types  of  organized  opposition  typically 
aroused  when  a health  innovation  is  advocated 
for  community  adoption.  They  draw  on  several 
examples  such  as  the  introduction  of  fluoride  as 
they  identify  resistance  factors. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  authors  feel  that  changes  which  are  al- 
lowed to  take  place  spontaneously  are  less  likely 
to  arouse  organized  resistance. 

2.  When  efforts  are  directed  to  promoting  the 
adoption  of  health  innovations,  more  resistance  is 
also  likely  to  develop. 

3.  The  greater  the  promotion  effort,  the 
greater  the  opposition. 


4.  The  resistance  factors  identified  by  the  au- 
thors are  neatly  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

t*>  social  change  derives  from  factors  which 
are  external  to  the  individual  us  well  us  internal  within 
his  psyche.  Some  of  the  external  factors  involved  in- 
clude threats  to  power,  prestige,  or  economic  security 
• • • . the  factor  of  coercion,  problems  of  timing,  the 
attitudes  of  leadership,  mid  various  educational.  socio- 
economic. and  cultural  factors.  The  internal  factors  in- 
volved appear  to  he  centered  on  feelings  of  vulnerability 
iu  relation  to  the  sense  of  bodily  wholeness  of  the 
individual's  life  space. 

5.  In  conclusion  the  authors  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  leadership  role  iu  both  promoting 
and  resisting  change. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  this  article  is  directed  toward  accept- 
ance of  community  health  programs,  it  highlights 
the  danger  of  the  development  of  organized  re- 
sistance when  there  is  an  organized  effort  for 
change.  The  factors  identified  by  these  authors 
seem  consistent  with  findings  from  more  empiri- 
cal research  and  are  likely  to  be  found  in  mental 
health  practitioners. 


TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATION 
ANALYSIS 


Marquis,  D.  G.,  and  Allen,  T.  J.  Communication  patterns  in  applied  technology.  American  Psu 
chologkt,  1966,  21, 1052-1060. 


PURPOSE 

Pointing  out  that  “pure  scientists”  or  research- 
ers (fundamental)  are  only  secondarily,  if  at  all, 
concerned  with  practical  utilization  of  their  prod- 
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ucts,  the  authors  of  this  article  turn  to  investigate 
how  individuals  working  in  applied  research,  ex- 
ploratory development,  etc.,  secure  and  exchange 
information.  They  then  compare  the  nature  of 


Organizational  Change 


the  communication  process  in  lienee  and  tech- 
nology. 

METHOD 

The  authors  draw  on  the  findings  of  completed 
research  studies  as  u basis  for  their  analysis. 
They,  in  essence,  review  and  summarize  the  exist- 
ing literature  on  the  information  sources  of  scien- 
tists and  technologists. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Scientists  make  much  heavier  use  of  litera- 
ture and  colleagues  outside  their  organization 
than  do  technologists. 

2.  The  customer  and  the  vendor  are  two 
sources  of  information  used  by  technologists  that 
remain  unused  by  the  scientists.  This  results 
primarily  from  the  fact  that  technologists  are 
usually  more  directly  involved  in  the  market- 
place. 

3.  Although  technologists  have  journals,  this 
body  of  literature  lacks  the  characteristics  of  sci- 
entific literature.  Citations  to  previous  papers 
are  fewer  and  are  often  to  the  author’s  own 
work. 

4.  There  is  less  preoccupation  with  publication 
among  technologists. 

5.  Scientists  keep  track  of  one  another's  work 
through  visits,  seminars,  and  small  invitational 
conferences,  supplemented  by  informal  ex- 


changes of  written  material  long  liefoiv  it  reaches 
archival  publication.  Technologists  keep  abreast 
of  current  developments  i via  ted  to  their  work 
primarily  through  close  association  with  cowork* 
ers  in  their  own  organization. 

6.  Industrial  and  government  laboratories  with 
strong  mission  orientation  ami  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministrative structures  usually  cut  themselves  off 
from  interaction  lieyoiul  the  organizational  pe- 
rimeter. 

7.  Technological  literature  is  much  less  impor- 
tant than  seientitic  literature.  The  unpublished 
reports  are  by  far  the  most  widely  used  of  all 
written  channels.  The  professionally  produced 
journals  aiv  often  useless,  published  for  profit, 
and  supported  in  whole  or  in  major  part  by  the 
sale  of  advertising  space. 

8.  There  is  little  evidence  of  direct  communi- 
cation links  between  science  and  technology. 
There  does  exist  a “gup  filling”  science  (differen- 
tiated from  frontier  science)  that  does  appear  to 
be  more  directly  responsive  to  technological 
need. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  gnp  and  differences  between  science  and 
technology  described  in  this  article  might  he 
generalized  to  the  gap  and  differences  lietween 
research  and  practitioner. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY 

Marrow,  A.  J.,  mul  French,  J.  R.  P.,  Jr.  Changing  a stereotype  in  industry.  In  W.  G.  ltennis, 
K.  D.  Benne,  and  R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Heading s in  the  applied  hehaciorul 
sciences.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962,  pp.  583-586. 


PURPOSE 

The  project  being  reported  had  as  its  purpose 
the  modification  of  a bias  against  the  employ- 
ment of  older  (post-30)  women  in  a garment  fac- 
tory; the  modification  was  motivated  by  a tight 
labor  supply. 

METHOD 

The  change  in  attitude  was  effected  under  the 
guidance  of  a staff  psychologist.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  management  was  adamant  in  its  con- 


viction that  older  women  employees  were  less 
productive  than  the  younger  ones,  took  longer  to 
learn  a new  skill,  had  a higher  rate  of  absentee- 
ism and  a higher  rate  of  turnover.  A top  man- 
agement group  became  involved  in  designing 
and  carrying  out  a modest  research  project  to  test 
the  validity  of  these  strongly  held  preconceived 
notions.  The  research  demonstrated  (see 
below)  that  older  women  were  desirable  em- 
ployees in  terms  of  criteria  management  itself 
had  selected.  At  this  point  management  was 
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convinced,  hut  supervisory  employees  still  re- 
sisted the  change.  A process  of  reeducation  was 
carried  out  in  the  plant.  Subleaders  took  part  in 
group  discussions,  exploring  the  motivation  for 
the  bias  and  developing  insights  concerning  it. 
Eventually  the  group  arrived  at  a decision  rec- 
ommending that  an  experiment  be  made  in  the 
training  of  older  workers — a decision  which  man- 
agement supported  because  of  its  own  factfind- 
ing activities. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  stereotype  had  no  foundation  in  fact : 
The  gathering  and  analysis  of  data  indicated  that 
older  women  not  only  equalled  but  surpassed  the 
younger  women  in  productivity;  were  able  to 
learn  skills  slightly  more  rapidly;  had  a slight 
superiority  in  their  attendance  record;  and  • 
striking  superiority  in  the  turnover  rate. 

2.  The  stereotype  survived  among  the  super- 
visory level  despite  prestige  suggestions  by  an 
experienced  psychologist,  by  the  personnel  man- 


ager, by  the  plant  manager,  by  the  president  of 
the  company,  and  a combination  of  those. 

•5.  ( i roup  discussion  and  decision  brought 
about  change  among  supervisors,  as  participation 
in  research  brought  about  change  among  man- 
agement. 

4.  Facts  are  useful  only  when  the  stereotype 
bearer  himself  is  reoriented  in  his  search  for  a 
new  solution. 

5.  Through  a process  of  guided  exjieriences 
which  are  equally  his  own,  a person  may  reorient 
himself  so  that  he  gradually  takes  on  within  him- 
self the  attitudes  which  he  would  not  accept  from 
others. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  study  underscores  the  importance  of  in- 
volving agency  staff  in  discussion  of  proposed 
change.  It  is  of  relevance  to  mental  health  agen- 
cies, since  adoption  of  innovation  in  this  field  is 
likely  to  impinge  upon  existing  attitudes  and 
values  of  staff. 


DISSEMINATION 

SURVEY 

Mathesou,  N.  A\.,  and  Sundland,  D.  M.  Objectives  of  the  FDI  system  for  mental  hospital  person- 
nel in  Missouri.  Paper  presented  at  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Medical  Librarian- 
ship,  Amsterdam,  May  1969. 


PURPOSE 

This  paper  describes  the  results  of  an  effort,  to 
identify  user  group  variables  in  mental  hospitals 
and  measure  the  impact  of  different  kinds  of  dis- 
seminated information. 

METHOD 

A questionnaire  concerning  sources  of  informa- 
tion was  sent  to  300  people,  209  were  returned. 
Following  this,  an  effort  was  made  to  develop  a 
new  information  system  (FDI). 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  answer  to  a question  concerning  sources 
of  information  preferred  after  one’s  own  library 
resources  have  been  exhausted,  the  most  popular 
choice  was  the  university  library,  with  friends 
ranking  second.  The  next  most  was  public  li- 
brary and  trailing  were  NCMIIR  and  NLM. 


2.  New  book  information  came  primarily  from 
book  reviews,  friends,  and  publishers’  notices. 

3.  Only  32  percent  of  respondents  felt  their  in- 
stitutional libraries  were  adequate,  so  new  infor- 
mation sources  were  desired. 

# 4.  Although  dissatisfaction  with  current  librar- 
ies was  evident,  responders  did  not  see  much  of 
the  journal  literature  and  were  vague  about  their 
informational  interests.  They  depended  greatly 
on  interpersonal  exchange  of  information. 

5.  In  developing  a new  informational  system, 
group  meetings  were  held  at  each  institution; 
participants  contacted  one  another  by  telephone, 
thus  making  use  of  their  dependence  on  interper- 
sonal contact.  These  methods  proved  to  be 
fairly  satisfactory  and  cooperation  in  these  initial 
steps  was  a prerequisite  of  participation.  The 
clinicians,  who  were  the  main  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals in  this  study,  tended  not  to  use  many 
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resources,  partly  because  their  experiences  with 
the  literature  showed  little  prospect  of  reward  for 
the  energy  necessary  to  the  search  and  secondly 
because  of  the  common  complaint  that  the  re- 
searcher lacks  interest  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  his  work,  so  that  the  reporting  literature 
does  not  make  clear  the  clinical  applicability  of 
the  research.  As  a consequence,  many  of  the 
institutions  in  Missouri  have  essentially  no  librar- 
ies. They  “consisted  literally  of  books  of  such 
insufficient  interest  as  not  to  be  stolen." 

6.  “Significance  in  developing  a l>th.;vioral  sci- 
ence information  network  in  Missouri  lay  in  de- 
termining what  effect,  if  any,  the  confluence  of 
the  right  person  with  the  right  information  has; 
whether,  indeed,  placing  research  results  on  the 
mental  health  worker's  desk  under  his  nose  would 
have  any  impact.”  Information  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  is  rarely  a life  and  death  matter;  still, 
vast  sums  are  invested  in  mental  health  research, 
the  results  of  which  too  infrequently  reach  the 
clinicians  and  adini nistmtors  who  might  apply 
them. 

7.  FDI,  the  system  developed,  is  designed  to 
supplement  existing  information  gathering  sys- 


tems and  to  Xerox  from  the  journals  and  mail 
information  to  users.  “This  system  is  a personal- 
ized service  which  directs  to  each  individual  only 
notification  of  articles,  abstracts,  and  book  re- 
views that  have  l*een  coded  for  terms  which  fit 
into  his  individual  subject  profile  interest.  This 
is  a pioneering  project  in  the  mental  health  field 
bearing  some  similarity  to  attempts  in  other  dis- 
ciplines.” 

8.  The  most  usual  response  subjects  made  to 
how  FDI  had  been  of  benefit  was  the  amount  of 
time  conserved.  FDI  has  also  made  an  unex- 
pected contribution  to  staff  development. 
“Many  of  those  in  FDI  pass  on  references  and 
reprints  to  their  colleagues  who  are  not  enrolled. 
This  kind  of  feeding  in  of  research  findings  at  all 
levels  of  practice  hopefully  will  stimulate  a vig- 
orous new  growth  in  utilization  of  research  in  all 
areas  of  practice.” 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  project  concentrates  on  a frequently  ne- 
glected phase  of  the  research  utilization  project: 
dissemination.  The  project  is  ongoing  and 
should  be  followed. 


CHANGE  MODELS 
THEORY 

McClelland,  W.  A.  The  process  of  effecting  change.  Presidential  address  to  the  Division  of  Mili- 
tary Psycholog}',  American  Psychological  Association,  September  1968. 


PURPOSE 

Dr.  McClelland  is  president  of  the  Division  of 
Military  Psycholog}'  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association.  He  has  been  involved  in  re- 
search and  development  in  military  psychology 
for  21  years  and  is  currently  working  with  the 
Human  Resources  Research  Office  at  George 
Washington  University.  His  purpose  is  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  moving  from  research  to  develop- 
ment to  application  and  use, 

METHOD 

He  reviews  the  literature  that  is  relevant  to  the 
points  he  wants  to  make  and  draws  on  his  experi- 
ence to  make  a model  of  the  means  of  getting 
research  applied  in  practical  situations. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  historical  record  indicates  that  the  find- 
ings of  research  are  not  quickly  utilized.  It  took 
about  50  years  for  complete  diffusion  of  such 
practical  invention  as  the  kindergarten  to  take 
place,  HumRRCPs  experience  with  the  Army 
utilization  of  R & D indicates  the  range  of  time 
from  completion  of  research  to  implementation 
ranges  from  a few  weeks  to  over  10  years. 

2.  There  are  three  fallacies  concerning  the 
utilization  of  research  that  Dr.  McClelland  does 
not  believe  are  justified : 

(a)  A good  product  will  succeed  on  its  own 
merits.  He  points  out  that  reports  are 
often  filed  away  and  forgotten  or  are  ig- 
nored in  some  other  way. 
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(M  Xo  further  attention  is  required  once  an 
innovation  is  introduced  (obviously  a 
plan  for  maintenance  and  feedback  is 
necessary). 

( *')  There  is  an  orderly  process  from  research 
to  development  to  use  (actually  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  crossing  back  and  forth 
among  research,  development,  and  use). 

3.  There  is  a large  gup  lietween  theory  and 
practice  in  education  due  to:  Diffuse  goals,  lack 
of  knowledge  on  how  to  engineer  innovations, 
the  lack  of  evaluation  and  feedback,  manage- 
ment, and  funding  problems,  and  finally,  atti- 
tudes of  suspicion  and  fear  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators. 

4.  A review  of  the  literature  led  to  the  follow- 
ing “characteristics  of  innovators’*:  (</)  They  “get 
around*’  outside  of  their  normal  environment ; 
(4)  they  tend  to  be  younger;  (r)  they  are  famil- 
iar with  research,  development,  and  use  activi- 
ties; (</)  organizations  or  individuals  who  are 
more  allluent  tend  to  be  earlier  adopters;  (e) 
there  is  little  literature  on  the  personal  attributes 
of  successful  innovators  except  that  he  is  not  the 
most  comfortable  person  to  have  around  which 
may  be  partially  due  to  people's  general  resist- 
ance to  change. 

5.  G uha*s  (1968)  paper  on  the  means  of  im- 
plementing change  was  discussed  and  the  idea 
that  the  client  is  rational  and  will  follow  logical 
evidence  was  criticized  for  being  “a  bit  naive.” 

6.  There  is  no  best  way  to  manage  change  in 
complex  enterprises. 

7.  A list  of  criteria  for  evaluating  change 
models  was  given  in  terms  of  provisions  for  the 
following  factors: 

(a)  Mutual  recognition  of  the  change  agent 
and  client  system  roles. 

(4)  Means  of  affecting  the  direction,  temper, 
and  quality  of  change. 

(r)  Evaluation  of  cost  effectiveness. 

(</)  Diagnosis  of  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

(c)  Definition  of  the  time  required  for  a con- 
tinuing relationship. 

(/)  The  model  can  be  communicated  realis- 
tically without  distortion. 

(g)  Criteria  for  assessing  when  the  model  as 
applicable  and  when  it  is  not. 


(4)  ruefulness  to  )»enple  with  different  bark- 
grounds. 

(!)  Means  for  detecting  gaps  in  theory  and 
practice. 

8.  Two  p remodels  of  change  were  suggested: 

(a)  The  interpersonal  pariuligm. — This  is  based 
on  an  adaptation  of  a more  general  model 
of  Rogers  (1968)  which  has  three  general 
stages:  Antecedents,  process,  and  results, 
ruder  antecedents  McClelland  lists  change- 
agent  characteristics,  clients  characteris- 
tics, and  perception  of  the  situation,  and 
change  agent's  perception  of  the  situation. 
Under  process  he  places  information 
sources  such  as  awareness,  interest,  evalu- 
ation, trial,  and  decision.  He  also  includes 
the  perceived  characteristics  of  the  innova- 
tion (advantages,  compatibility,  complex- 
ity, and  divisibility)  under  the  process 
heading.  The  results  section  includes  such 
features  as  client  feedback,  and  factors 
leading  to  continued  adoption  or  con- 
tinued nonadoptioit. 

(4)  The  interorganizftfionul  paradigm . — This 
follows  the  concept  of  research  through 
development  to  use  often  used  by  military 
psychologists.  The  paradigm  has  three 
broad  sections:  Requirements  for  research 
(including  such  factors  as  the  character- 
istics and  requirements  of  the  client  sys- 
tem and  the  characteristics  of  the  R.  & D. 
agency),  the  conduct  of  R.  & D.  (including 
research,  report  writing,  and  mutual  de- 
termination of  action  implications)  and 
finally  the  decision  process  based  upon 
the  research  findings.  This  paradigm  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  extensive, 
meaningful  documentation  is  required. 
This  model  is  basically  an  elaboration  of 
the  one  HumRRO  has  evolved  over  a 
period  of  working  with  the  Army  for 
17  years. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  paper  organizes  and  expands  on  the  liter- 
ature in  a useful  way.  The  premodels  of  change 
and  the  criteria  for  evaluating  models  gives  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  elements  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  effectively  bring  about 
planned  changes. 
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INFORMATION  FLOW 
SYNTHESIS 


Menzel,  Herliert  A.  Soientitk'  communication:  Five  themes  from  social  science  research.  A awn* 
con  Psychologist*  1966,  21,  91)9-1004. 


PURPOSE 

From  research  done  during  the  past  20  years 
Menzel  identities  five  themes  which  describe  the 
How  of  information  from  resea ir hers  to  potential 
users. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  of  Scientific  Communication  Constitute 
a System. — It  is  necessary  to  look  upon  any  one 
arrangement,  institution,  facility  as  a component 
of  the  total  system  which  includes  all  the  provi- 
sions, all  the  facilities,  all  the  occasions  and  ar- 
rangements, and  all  the  customs  in  the  discipline 
that  determine  the  transmission  of  research 
information. 

2.  Several  Channels  May  Act  Synergistically 
To  Bring  About  the  Effective  Transmission  of  a 
Message . — Different  communication  channels  are 
linked  together  in  the  system.  “Information 
must  often  lie  publicized  repeatedly  or  through 
diverse  charnels  before  it  will  enter  the  stream  of 
communications  which  will  lead  to  its  ultimate 
user;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer 
of  information,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  be 
exposed  to  the  information  repeatedly  before  it 
will  make  an  impact  (Menzel,  1958,  pp.  14-17, 
32-49,  92-124).” 

3.  Informal  and  Unplanned  Communication 
Plays  a Crucial  Bole  in  the  Science  Information 
System . — Menzel  cites  much  empirical  evidence 
for  this  generalization.  The  informal  flow  of  in- 
formation is  usually  regular.  Certain  individuals 
tend  to  be  the  most  frequent  carriers  and  there  is 
often  regularity  in  kinds  of  occasions,  places,  and 
times  at  which  these  information  exchanges  occur 
— i.e.,  labs,  corridors,  during  coffee  breaks,  at 
conferences,  etc. 


“Information  that  helps  interpret  results  and 
information  that  helps  a jierson  become  ac- 
quainted with  a new  field  also  seem  to  make  their 
way  differentially,  often  through  interpersonal 
channels  (APA,  1905,  report  Xo.  11;  Menzel, 
1959,  Resembloom,  McLaughlin,  and  Welek, 
1965).” 

4.  Scientists  Constitute  Publics . — The  popula- 
tions served  by  the  science  information  system, 
that  is,  scientific  researchers,  and  practitioners  in 
various  disciplines  and  professions  can  be  use- 
fully looked  upon  as  publics.  These  publics  in 
turn  can  be  characterized  by  their  communica- 
tion behavior  and  information  transmission 
planned  accordingly. 

5.  Science  Information  Systems  Serve  Multiple 
Functions . — The  functions  include:  The  exhaus- 
tive search;  the  reference  function,  current  aware- 
ness function,  a function  which  consists  of  stimu- 
lating researchers  from  time  to  time  to  seek 
information  outside  of  their  designed  amis  of 
attention;  and  a function  which  consists  of  en- 
abling a scientist  to  follow  through  in  this  stimu- 
lation by  “brushing  up”  or  familiarizing  himself 
with  a well-defined  field  of  inquiry  which  he  had 
not  previously  included  in  his  attention  ami. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Menzel  makes  several  points  which  are  impor- 
tant if  research  findings  are  ever  to  move  into 
practical  use.  Several  channels  should  lie  uti- 
lized. Too  often  one  channel  is  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  that  is  the  print  media.  This 
is  also  probably  the  least  frequently  utilized  by 
practitioners.  Research  input  needs  to  be  put 
into  the  information  flow  that  circulates  through 
the  interpersonal  communication  systems  in  the 
mental  health  Held.  One  way  of  encouraging 
more  communication  of  this  type  is  to  give  men- 
tal health  practitioners  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
act at  conferences,  etc.,  devoted  to  the  communi- 
cation of  relevant  research  findings. 
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COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 
IN  RESEARCH 
CASE  STUDY 


.!.  li„  I >i iiirin:iii,  II.  K.,  and  Tarjan,  G.  Invulwmoiii.  fmll>;uk.  and  nmtiialit v : Principle 
lor  roiitliuiinjr  na*uial  health  ivsea nil  in  the  eoniinunit v.  Aimrhun  Journal  of  J‘xi/rhititn/. 
18*84,  l^l(S),±!8-£tT. 
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PURPOSE 

To  pi ve  nil  account  of  the  principles  mid  tech- 
niques employed  to  «*o]>e  with  the  problem  of 
project  -community  relationships  by  a research 
project  studying  mental  retardation,  an  area 
closely  ivlated  to  mental  health.  The  procedures 
are  credited  with  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
held  work. 

METHOD 

The  ivsearch  project  was  an  intensive  epi- 
demiological study  of  a medium-sized  urban  com- 
munity in  southern  ('all font ia  for  the  purjiose  of 
identifying  mentally  retarded  i>ersous  in  the 
community. 

Four  aspects  of  the  research  plan  were  antici- 
pated to  create  special  problems  in  maintaining 
harmonious  relations  with  the  community : 

(a)  Sot  it  rot  ion  .sow  pit*. — Because  of  the  need 
to  include  all  eases  in  the  sample  and  the 
distribution  of  cases  throughout  all  seg- 
111? at s of  the  community,  inevitably  there 
was  the  nearly  total  involvement  of  the 
city  in  the  study.  The  recognized  pro- 
cedure of  entering  a community  with  little 
advance  notice,  negotiating  individually 
for  each  interview,  and  leaving  quietly 
could  not  be  followed. 

(b)  Mature  of  the  research  problem . — The 
study  had  to  lie  presented  to  the  commu- 
nity in  a manner  which  would  secure  co- 
operation of  respondents  in  a study  which 
could  lx*  perceived  as  potentially  damaging 
to  their  own  self-esteem. 

(c)  Intelligence  testing  of  a sub  sample. — 
One-sixth  of  the  sample  required  addi- 
tional contacts  and  additional  cooperation. 

(*/)  Long  it  und  hud  design . — Plans  for  addi- 
tional study  meant  that  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  community  was  essential. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  was  guided  by  a "philosophy"  con- 
sisting of  three  fundamental  principles: 

1.  Involvement. — Those  |x>rsuus  in  the  com- 
munity power  structure  holding  key  positions  in 
relation  to  the  mentally  retarded  (the  project 
subject /sain  pie)  should  lx*  involved  from  the 
beginning  us  consultants  or  staff. 

(t/)  This  particular  study  involved:  The  Di- 
rector of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  and  the 
Director  of  Special  Education  (both  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  city 
schools);  the  Chief  County  Probation  Of- 
ficer and  his  Deputy  in  charge  of  court 
commitments:  the  Director  of  Psychologi- 
cal Services  for  comity  schools;  a high 
administrative  officer  of  the  local  branch  of 
a State  university;  and,  two  nieiuliers  of 
the  staff  of  the  sociology  department* 

(/>)  The  value  of  having  these  persons  involved 
in  t lie  project  was  proven  repeatedly.  For 
example,  the  initial  skepticism  of  the  local 
newspaper  publisher  toward  t he  project 
was  dispelled  after  discussion  with  the 
university  official.  The  key  officials  also 
helped  in  interpreting  to  other  city  of- 
ficials ami  in  legitimizing  project  activ- 
ities with  the  citizenry. 

2.  Feedback . — Through  continuous  contact 

with  the  project  provided  by  regular  meetings  of 
the  advisory  group,  community  leaders  were  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  current  problems  being 
faced  by  the  research  staff.  The  advisory  group 
was  made  up  of  the  consultants  from  community 
social  agencies  and  prominent  social  scientists. 

f/i)  The  continuous  information  chain  en- 
abled community  leaders  to  utilize  the  in- 
formation feedback  advantageously  in 
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their  own  work  and  assured  them  of  a 
priority  of  knowledge. 

(A)  ro^ni/iiiuv  of  projeet  problems  often  re- 
sulted in  valuable  assistance  from  com- 
munity leaders.  For  example,  the  con- 
sultants from  the  schools  surest ed  using 
teaehers  as  interviewers  during  summer 
vacation  and  were  instrumental  in  recruit- 
ing what  proved  to  U»  an  efficient  and  de- 
voted eorps  of  workers. 

3.  Mutuality. — Whenever  possible,  plans  were 
formulated  so  that  the  research  effort  would  not 
only  advance  specilie  project  interests  but  would 
prove  use ful  to  participating  agencies.  This  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  kinds  of  data  collected. 

Also,  whenever  feasible,  agency  records  we  tv 
annlyzed  by  agency  staff  members  employed  by 
the  project.  Staff  memliers  interested  in  research 
in  project  lvlated  topics  were  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted in  generating  and  analyzing  data. 

4.  Based  on  experience  with  this  community 
research  effort,  several  suggestions  are  made  for 
the  conduct  of  such  a study: 

(a)  Pretesting  field  procedures  in  a different 
community  from  that  utilized  for  the  final 


study  provided  valuable  information  for 
the  final  fieldwork. 

tM  Establishing  contact  with  si  ..niilieant  com- 
munity agencies  in  advance  of  the  field- 
work. judicious  list*  of  newspaper  publicity, 
and  the  projecting  of  a project  image  ac- 
ceptable to  the  community  were  found  to 
Ik*  useful  in  developing  favorable  com- 
munity-project  relations. 

(<•)  Careful  timing  of  fieldwork,  recognition 
of  ethnic  factors  in  selecting  and  assign- 
ing interviewers,  and  dealing  continuously 
with  problems  of  staff  morale  were  also 
involved  iu  achieving  a ‘JO.PG-poivent  com- 
pletion rate  for  the  initial  screening  inter- 
view and  an  SG.li -percent  rate  for  sub- 
sample  testing. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  principles  used  in  this  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  good  relations  with  the  commu- 
nity vvould  also  seem  to  apply  to  the  objective  of 
research  utilization.  Cue  very  valuable  aspect  of 
this  article  is  the  specific  examples  it  provides  in 
addition  to  out  lining  tile  general  principles. 


INNOVATION 

ANALYSIS 

Miles,  Matthew  H.  Innovation  in  education:  Some  generalizations.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  In- 
novation in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teaehers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1U61,  pp.  (131-002. 


PURPOSE 

As  the  final  chapter  of  the  above  book,  this 
paj)er  reviews  generalizations  made  explicitly  or 
implicitly  in  preceding  chapters. 

METHOD 

The  author  has  synthesized  the  points  relevant 
to  innovation  made  throughout  the  book. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Although  the  merits  of  the  innovation  itself 
are  rarely  the  major  determinants  with  respect  to 
adoption,  some  of  the  properties  of  the  innova- 
tion do  have  a bearing  on  ndoption. 


(")  Innovations  requiring  inordinate  outlays 
of  money,  energy,  or  time  by  the  adopting 
|>erson  or  group  are  likely  to  move  slowly. 

(&)  Technological  innovations  arc  relatively 
easy  to  adopt;  such  innovations  ait*  equally 
easy  to  reject  or  discontinue. 

(r)  Supporting  materials  (teaching  aids,  man- 
uals, etc.)  aid  the  diffusion  of  educational 
innovation. 

p/)  Innovations  with  built-in  implementation 
supports  (such  as  special  training  for 
practitioner)  diffuse  more  rapidly  than 
those  not  so  supported. 

(c)  Innovations  must  be  congruent  with  the 
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potentially  adopting  system,  Those  which 
are  perceived  as  threats  to  existing  pruc- 
t ice  are  less  likely  to  be  accepted;  those 
which  can  be  added  to  an  existing  program 
without  seriously  disturbing  other  parts  of 
it  are  likely  to  be  adopted. 

2.  Most  innovations  appear  to  be  stimulated, 
triggered,  and  nurtured  by  some  active  person  or 
group,  either  external  to  the  innovation-receiving 
system  or  within  that  system.  The  following 
generalizations  are  made  about  the  character- 
istics of  these  innovators, 

(rt)  The  innovator  is  not  an  isolated  hero.  He 
must  recognize  and  accommodate  to  his 
interdependence  with  others  (coworkers, 
the  institution,  the  external  community, 
etc.). 

(6)  The  innovative  person  tends  to  be  in  a 
position  of  authority  within  the  system. 
They  are  often  strong,  intelligent,  en- 
thusiastic, creative,  and  skilled  in  inter- 
personal relationships.  It  is,  however, 
not  uncommon  for  innovators  to  be  rebel- 
lious, impractical,  or  emotionally  unstable. 

(c)  Innovations  sponsored  by  a group  rather 
than  an  individual  are  more  likely  to  be 
moderate  rather  than  radical  in  nature. 

(rf)  Group  acceptance  and  implementation  of 
an  innovation  is  facilitated  through  the 
creation  of  a temporary  system. 

3.  The  following  characteristics  of  the  target 
system  are  relevant  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  innovation. 

(а)  Generally  speaking,  within  any  given  sys- 
tem, there  are  more  forces  working  for 
stability  than  for  change. 

(б)  Zeitgeist  affects  change;  the  author  believes 
that  there  are  many  features  in  American 
society  that  presently  support,  innovation. 

(c)  Internal  conditions  conducive  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  change  include  the  need  to 
accommodate  to  growth,  discrepancy  be- 
tween ideals  and  existing  practice,  conflict 
among  subsystems. 

(rf)  Innovativeness  varies  directly  with  avail- 
able money. 

4.  The  process  of  implementing  change  needs 
careful  study,  planning,  and  experimental  work. 


(</)  Among  the  strategics  which  aid  in  effective 
implementation  are : Comprehensive  at- 
tention to  all  stages  of  the  diffusion  proc- 
ess; creation  of  new  structures,  especially 
by  systems  outside  the  target  system;  con- 
gruence with  prevalent  ideology  in  the 
target  system;  reduction  of  pressures  on 
relevant  dicisi  on  makers;  nse  of  linkage 
between  existing  structures  or  between  old 
and  new  structures. 

(ft)  Different  formulations  are  offered  concern- 
ing the  stages  of  the  change  process. 

(1)  One  formulation  identifies  the  follow- 
ing stages:  Development  of  awareness 
and  interest  concerning  the  innova- 
tion; reaching  a judgmental  decision 
about  the  potential  rewards  and  costs 
of  the  innovation;  actual  trial  of  the 
innovation  within  the  system;  decision 
to  adopt,  adapt,  or  reject. 

(2)  A not  he  v formulation  includes  these 
stages:  Criticism  of  existing  pro- 
grams; presentation  of  proposed 
changes;  review  and  reformulation 
of  proposals  and  comparison  of  al- 
ternate proposals;  action  decisions; 
implementation  of  action  decisions. 

( c ) The  following  optimal  conditions  are  iden- 
tified in  relation  to  the  stages  of  the  change 
process. 

(1)  Effective  design  of  innovation  re- 
quires a protected,  enriched,  autono- 
mous environment. 

(2)  In  the  development  of  awareness/ 
interest,  credibility  is  crucial.  It  can 
be  aided  if  u genuinely  dispassionate 
group  serves  as  a clearinghouse  for 
information  on  an  incipient  innova- 
tion. 

(3)  Making  an  evaluative  judgment  is 
easier  when  potential  adopters  can 
visit  and  actually  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  innovations. 

(4)  During  the  initial  period  of  an  in- 
novation's use,  the  user  needs  gener- 
ous support  and  help. 

(rf)  Adequate  linkage  between  innovating 
groups  and  target  systems  can  be  facili- 
tated if  innovators  are  chosen  so  as  to  have 
a direct,  preexisting  relationship  with  per- 
sons responsible  for  making  political  or 
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financial  decisions  relevant  to  the  innova- 
tion. Reasonably  stable  tenure  in  the  in- 
novating group  is  also  helpful. 

5.  Many  innovations,  once  accepted,  are  con- 
tinued without  valid  and  dispassionate  evaluation 
concerning  effectiveness:  likewise  many  innova- 
tions have  u short  life  and  are  abandoned  without 
rational  evaluation.  The  fate  of  innovations — 


and  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  fate — needs 
further  exploration. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A number  of  individual  chapters  of  this  hook 
have  been  separately  summarized  for  this  com- 
pendium. This  tinal  chapter  represents  a con- 
venient and  compact  “wrapup." 


CHANGE 

ANALYSIS 

Miles,  Matthew  B.  Planned  change  and  organizational  health:  Figure  and  ground.  In  U.  O. 
Carlson,  et  al.,  Change  processes  in  the  public  schools . Eugene,  Oreg.:  Center  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  of  Education  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  lSMSfi,  pp.  ll-.’U. 


PURPOSE 

It  is  the  authors  conviction  that  those  con- 
cerned with  innovation  have  tended  to  focus 
primarily  on  the  efficacy  of  the  innovation  itself 
and  to  neglect  the  readiness  of  a specific  organi- 
zation to  absorb  the  innovation.  Accordingly,  his 
purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  correct  that  deficit  and 
to  pinpoint  factors  of  organizational  health  in 
relation  to  utilization  of  innovation. 

METHOD 

The  paper  was  developed  by  analytical  consid- 
eration of  the  issues  with  considerable  use  of 
published  materials  by  other  specialists  in  the  .v 
field  of  planned  change. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  author  formulates  the  following  dimen- 
sions of  organizational  health : 

(")  In  a healthy  organization,  the  goals  of  the 
system  are  reasonably  clear  to  the  system 
members  and  reasonably  well  accepted  by 
them.  The  goals  must  also  be  achievable 
with  existing  or  available  resources,  and 
must  lie  appropriate. 

(b)  There  should  be  relatively  distortion-free 
communication , vertically,  horizontally, 
and  across  the  boundary  of  the  system  to 
and  from  the  surrounding  environment, 

(c)  The  distribution  of  influence  should  be 
relatively  equitable.  Subordinates  can  in- 


fluence upward,  ami  intergroup  struggles 
for  power  are  not  hitter. 

(<t)  When  there  is  orginazt ion  health,  the  sys- 
t or s resources — particularly  its  personnel 
— are  used  effectively.  1 Vo  pie  may  work 
hard,  but  they  (lev  not  feel  that  they  are 
working  against  themselves  or  against  the 
organization. 

( e ) A healthy  organization  has  rokesireness. 
Its  members  are  attracted  to  it,  want,  to 
stay  with  it,  he  influenced  by  it,  and  col- 
lahoratively  exert  their  own  influence. 

(/)  A healthy  organization  is  innocutive.  It. 
tends  to  develop  new  procedures,  move 
toward  new  goals,  produce  new  kinds  of 
products,  diversify  itself,  and  become  more 
rather  than  less  differentiated  over  time. 

iff)  A healthy  organization  lias  autonomy.  It 
does  not  respond  passively  to  demands 
from  the  outside  nor  does  it  respond  de- 
struetively  or  rehelliously  to  perceived  de- 
mands. It  has  a sense  of  independence 
from  the  environment. 

(h)  A healthy  organization  has  sufficient 
capacity  for  adaptation,  so  that,  when  en- 
vironmental demands  and  organization  re- 
sources do  not  match,  a problem-solving, 
restructuring  approach  evolves  in  which 
both  the  environment  and  the  organiza- 
tion undergo  change.  The  organization, 
if  it  is  healthy,  has  enough  stability  and 
stress  tolerance  to  manage  the  difficulties 
which  occur  during  the  adaptation  process. 
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(*)  A healthy  oi-gunizntion  has  problem-solving 
adequacy.  This  encompasses  well-devel- 
oped structures  and  procedures  for  sensing 
the  existence  of  problems,  for  inventing 
possible  solutions,  for  deciding  on  the 
solutions,  for  implementing  them,  and  for 
evaluating  their  effectiveness. 

2.  Educational  organizations  have  certain  spe- 
cial properties  which  tend  to  diminish  their  or- 
ganizational effectiveness.  These  include  goal 
ambiguity,  input  variability  (that  is,  they  must 
accept  a wide  range  of  pupils) , role  performance 
invisibility,  low  interdependence,  vulnerability, 
lay-professional  control  problems,  and  low-tech- 
nological investment. 

3.  Specific  interventions  are  suggested  to  im- 
prove organizational  health. 

(a)  Team  training. — Members  of  an  intact 
work  group  meet  for  a period  of  days 
away  from  their  offices,  with  constant  help, 
to  improve  their  effectiveness  as  a problem- 
solving team. 

( b ) Survey  feedback. — Attitudes,  opinions,  and 
beliefs  of  members  of  an  organization  are 
collected  by  survey,  findings  are  provided 
members  of  the  group  who  examine  them 
and  plan  changes  accordingly. 

( c ) Role  workshop. — All  people  in  a particu- 
lar role  within  an  organization  meet  to 
examine  role  expectations  others  hold  for 


them,  the  fit  between  their  own  wishes  and 
these  expectations,  their  actual  role  per- 
formance, etc. 

(d)  Target  setting  and  supporting  activities. 
— Periodic  meetings  are  held  between 
supervisor  and  each  of  his  subordinates 
separately  to  set  targets  for  work  and 
personal  development.  Targets  are  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time.  Activities  di- 
rected toward  achievement  of  goals  (con- 
ferences, workshops,  academic  courses, 
etc.)  are  provided. 

(e)  Organizational  diagnosis  and  problem 
solving. — This  can  be  accomplished  by 
residential  meetings  of  top  members  of  a 
work  group  to  identify  problems  and  de- 
velop solutions.  Emphasis  is  less  on  in- 
terpei’sonal  effectiveness  than  on  system- 
wide  problems. 

4.  The  foregoing  means  of  intervention  have 
these  common  principles:  Self-study,  relational 
emphasis,  increased  data  flow,  norms  which  func- 
tion as  a change  agent,  temporary  system  ap- 
proach, and  expert  facilitation. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Except  for  the  specific  characteristics  of  educa- 
tional organizations,  this  material  is  relevant  to 
virtually  any  organization  confronting  the  prob- 
lems of  change. 
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ANALYSIS 

Miles,  Matthew  B.  On  temporary  systems.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  Innovation  in  education.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964,  pp.  437-490. 


PURPOSE 

The  focus  of  this  paper  is  the  use  of  temporary 
systems  to  bring  about  change  in  pereons,  groups, 
and  organizations. 

METHOD 

The  author  draws  upon  case  material,  but  the 
method  is  primarily  analytical. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Permanent  systems  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
complish change.  Their  energies  are  devoted 


primarily  to  carrying  out  routine  goal-directed 
activities  and  to  maintaining  existing  relation- 
ships within  the  system.  Other  antichange  forces 
(defective  communication,  status  consideration, 
etc.)  also  serve  to  block  the  introduction  of 
change. 

2.  Temporary  systems  (such  as  the  psycho- 
therapeutic relationship,  the  religious  retreat, 
goal-directed  workshops  and  conferences,  the 
pilot  project,  and  the  consultant-client  relation- 
ship) prove  to  be  effective  mechanisms  for  induc- 
ing change. 
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3.  Change-inducing  temporary  systems  can  be 
functionally  differentiated  as  follows:  Treatment, 
reeducation,  and  education. 

4.  Temporary  systems  have  the  following 
input  characterist  ics — that  is,  charncterist  ics 
which  appear  at  the  time  of  setting  up  the 
system : 

(ff)  They  are  expected  by  the  participants  to 
terminate  at  a specified  point  in  time  or 
when  some  specific  event  has  occurred 
(such  as:  a problem  solved,  a report, 
finished). 

(&)  The  initial  goal  is  clearly  defined  and 
limited.  Members  do  not  anxiously  con- 
front a limitless  and  unachievable  task. 

(c)  There  is  usually  close  specification  of  the 
classes  of  personnel  who  may  enter  the 
system  for  its  limited  life.  This  often 
reduces  internal  conflict  and  bypasses  prob- 
lems of  status  maintenance. 

(rf)  Participants  are  usually  separated — so- 
cially and  physically — from  their  ordinary 
pursuits.  A cultural  island  facilitates  con- 
templation of  change  and  provides  some 
protection  to  participants. 

(e)  Generally  speaking,  the  temporary  system 
will  more  readily  accomplish  its  goals  if 
it  is  small  in  size  and  if  it  is  housed  in  a 
physically  limited  territory  (one  hotel,  a 
single  meeting  room). 

5.  Temporary  systems  have  the  following 
process  characteristics : 

(<7.)  They  provide  participants  of  coherent, 
narrowed  time  perspective.  Postponement 
of  activity  is  discouraged.  Use  of  di- 
rected energy  is  increased.  The  use  of 
time  is  so  concentrated  that  there  is  often 
a distorted  perception  of  elapsed  time. 

(6)  Goals  are  redefined  as  new  understandings 
develop  and  communications  improve. 
This  reformulation  of  goals  as  a group 
process  serves  to  fully  engage  the  partici- 
pants in  the  world  of  the  temporary 
system. 

(c)  There  is  precise  specification  of  the  “rules 
of  the  game.”  This  serves  to  make  the 
system  controllable,  predictable,  and  com- 
pelling (that  is,  participants  will  perform 
unusual  or  difficult  tasks  because  they  are 
part  of  the  given  procedures). 


(d)  The  participant  is  freed  from  his  usual 
i ole  conflicts  and  has  the  opportunity  for 
role  redefinition  and  refashioning  of  his 
identity.  He  has  the  opportunity  for  risk- 
free experimentation  with  new  roles. 

(c)  Temporary  systems  encourage  a special 
form  of  communications:  A common  lan- 
guage with  special  meanings  for  the  par- 
ticipants tends  to  develop;  new  channels 
of  information  transmission  ojxm  up  be- 
tween ])ersons  , whose  roles  in  former 
permanent  systems  kept  them  apart;  there 
is  a tendency,  as  they  share  more  informa- 
tion with  each  other,  for  participants  to 
become  more  open  and  trusting. 

(/)  The  temporary  system  has  its  own  power 
system.  Productive  work  does  not  get 
underway  until  the  power  structure  is 
clear  to  all.  There  is  a tendency  for 
equalitarian  notions  of  power  distribution 
to  develop.  The  net  influence  of  any  one 
individual  on  the  system  can  be  substantial. 

(g)  Characteristic  states  of  feeling  during  the 
process  include  an  early  defensiveness,  an 
emerging  atmosphere  of  play,  a developing 
interpersonal  liking  and  acceptance,  an 
esprit  de  corps,  and  finally  a dee])  sense  of 
involvement. 

(/*)  It  is  relatively  easy  to  develop  new  norms 
in  a temporary  system;  they  can  become 
internalized  as  attitudes  in  the  person  are 
carried  over  as  practices  into  permanent 
organizations.  Among  the  typical  norms 
generated  by  temporary  systems:  Eqnali- 
tarianism,  authenticity,  inquiry,  hypo- 
theticality,  “newism,”  effortfulness. 

6.  Temporary  systems  have  the  following  out - 
put  characteristics : 

(a)  There  can  be  changes  in  the  durable,  con- 
tinuing aspects  of  individual’s  attitudes, 
knowledge,  or  behavior. 

( b ) Membership  in  a temporary  system  can 
durably  alter  the  quality  of  preexisting  re- 
lationships among  members  of  the  system. 

( c ) Action  decisions  can  emerge  from  tem- 
porary systems. 

7.  The  author  makes  the  point  that  despite  the 
suitability  of  temporary  systems  in  the  accom- 
plishing of  change,  they  do  have  certain  charac- 
teristic problems. 
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(a)  Participants  may  be  overloaded,  over- 
stimulated,  emerge  with  the  feeling  that 
they  need  decompression  time. 

( b ) The  system  may  aspire  toward  grandiose, 
unattainable  goals. 

( c ) The  intensive  climate  calls  for  demanding 
process  skills  which  arc  not  always  pro- 
vided. 

( d ) The  short-term  isolation  from  the  sur- 


rounding environment  may  generate  long- 
term alienation  when  members  return  to 
the  permanent  system. 

(e)  Failure  of  linkage  between  temporary  and 
permanent  systems  can  short  circuit  the. 
accomplishments  of  the  former. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  a cogent  and  lucid  analysis  which  could 
be  of  practical  value  in  any  change  situation. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Moriarty,  Edward  J.  Summary  of  small  group  recommendations.  Communication.  Dissemination, 
and  Utilization  of  Rehabilitation  Research  Information.  Washington,  D.C.:  Joint  Liaison 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Re- 
habilitation Counselor  Educators,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1007,  Studies 
in  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training,  No.  5,  pp.  7*2-73. 


PURPOSE 

To  summarize  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  small  discussion  groups  at  a conference  on 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training  held  in  De- 
cember 1966. 

METHOD 

The  author  himself  served  as  general  group  re- 
corder at  the  conference.  His  approach  to  the 
task  of  summarizing  is  not  outlined,  but  the  re- 
ports of  the  individual  small  groups  are  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  the  monograph. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  summarized  recommendations  are  quoted 
in  full  text  below : 

(1)  That  the  counselor  be  seen  as  a target 
for  research  utilization,  and  that  the 
counselor  be  viewed  within  his  total  en- 
vironment, which  will  include  his  com- 
munity, supervisors,  consultants,  admin- 
istrators, budget,  and  the  general  climate 
in  which  he  works. 

(2)  That  statewide  planning  activities  pay 
careful  attention  to  research  findings  as 
they  proceed. 

(3)  That  State  agencies  seek  closer  ties  with 
universities,  as  they  become  involved  with 
statewide  planning. 
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(4)  That  research  grants  being  approved  be. 
evaluated  on  a utilization  criterion  as 
well  as  other  research  standards. 

(f>)  That,  in  considering  dissemination,  the 
criteria  of  getting  the  right  material  into 
the  right  hands  at  the  right  time  be 
emphasized. 

(6)  That  human  values  not  be  ignored  when 
information  concerning  rehabilitation  is 
computerized. 

(7)  That  there  he  better  coordination  be- 
tween the  research  efforts  of  various 
agencies  and  that  the  VRA  stick  to  proj- 
ects clearly  within  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

(8)  That  humanistic  values  influence  agency 
program  development  and  that  research 
findings  are  not  always  needed  to  justify 
attempts  to  help  people.  Research  pro- 
grams should  be  oriented  toward  assess- 
ing and  evaluating  as  results  are  achieved. 

(9)  That  the  VRA  form  a committee  of  State 
agency  personnel  to  help  identify  re- 
search needed  to  help  State  agency  pro- 
grams. 

(10)  That  specific  budgets  be  established  for 
operational  research  in  State  agencies. 

(11)  That  sensitivity  training,  through 
T-groups,  be  established  to  help  develop 
receptivity  in  target  groups. 
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(12)  That  there  be  established  cooperative 
university-agency  mobile  research  and  in- 
novation teams. 

(Ill)  That  priority  l>e  given  to  (lie  develop- 
ment of  storage  and  retrieval  systems. 

(14)  That  research  seminars  for  administra- 
tors, supervisor,  and  counselors  he  es- 
tablished. 

(15)  That  the  “Rehabilitation  Record”  con- 
tain a tearout,  research  section  written 
by  a science  writer*  knowledgeable  in 
rehabilitation. 

(16)  That  research  either  proposed  or  com- 
pleted be  evaluated  with  respect  to— 

(«)  its  relevance  to  the  counselor's  work 

and  problems; 

(6)  the  involvement  of  the  counselor  with 
respect  to  research  being  considered; 
and 

(c)  the  payoff  possibilities  as  related  to 
the  counselor  in  the  field. 

(17)  That  research  be  conducted  in  two  areas — 


(a)  ways  and  means  of  increasing  recep- 
tivity to  research  ideas;  and 
(A)  ways  and  means  of  increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  research  findings  by  counselors 
and  supervisors. 

(IK)  That  laboratories  he  established  to  test 
out  new  ideas  and  to  serve  as  agencies  of 
change. 

(10)  That  there  be  a public  educator  in  each 
agency. 

(20)  Ihat  a counselor  advisory  committee  on 
research  be  established. 

(21)  That  the  VRA  construct  mailing  lists  to 
supplement  those  of  the  research  and  the 
development  centers. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  primary  emphasis  here  is  in-house  with 
regard  to  the  rehabilitation  system,  but  many  of 
the  specific  recommendations  could  he  consid- 
ered for  transfer  to  the  mental  health  system. 


RESEARCH-PRACTICE  RELATIONSHIP 
ANALYSIS 

Nagi,  Saad  Z.  The  practitioner  as  a partner  in  research.  “Rehabilitation  Record,”  July-Augnst  1965, 


PURPOSE 

In  order  for  any  professional  field  such  as 
rehabilitation  to  thrive  and  grow,  there  must  be 
knowledge  and  learning  as  well  as  practice  and 
service.  To  serve  this  end,  the  partnership  be- 
tween practitioners  and  researchers  is  vital.  The 
author  discusses  the  basis  of  this  need,  the  differ- 
ences between  these  two  specialized  activities, 
and  the  factors  involved  in  achieving  a closer 
unity  of  research  and  practice. 

METHOD 

. This  paper  was  developed  from  the  observa- 
tions and  knowledge  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Since  practice  involves  the  application  of 
available  techniques,  this  can  serve  as  the  ulti- 
mate test  not  only  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
techniques  themselves,  but  also  of  the  validity  of 


the  theoretical  structure  from  which  the  tech- 
niques developed. 

2.  The  state  of  the  art  of  the  practice  disci- 
plines based  upon  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences is  quite  crude  in  comparison  to  those  de- 
rived from  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  case  of 
rehabilitation,  there  is  a glaring  inadequacy  in 
the  understanding  of  the  behavioral  aspects  of 
disability  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  existing  tech- 
niques for  dealing  with  it. 

3.  The  development  of  a comprehensive,  dy- 
namic theory  of  disability  would  require  the 
pooling  together  of  both  the  experiences  and  in- 
sight of  the  practitioner  and  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  sophistication  of  the  researcher. 
This  would  require  four  activities : 

(®)  Establishing  close  ties  with  the  basic  dis- 
ciplines through  curricula  planning  in  the 
applied  fields,  continued  interest  on  the 
part  of  practitioners,  and  attracting  re- 
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searchers  well  grounded  in  these  disci- 
plines. 

(&)  Closing  the  gap  between  theoretical  and 
applied  research,  especially  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  aspects  of  disability,  since 
the  implications  of  many  contemporary 
theories  have  not  been  studied. 

(r)  Closing  the  gap  between  the  availability 
and  the  utilization  of  research  findings. 

(d)  Establishing  means  of  feedback  so  that 
researchers  would  learn  about  the  prac- 
titioners* experiences  with  research  results 
and  their  observations  about  the  conditions 
under  which  these  results  hold  or  deviate. 

4.  The  last  two  of  the  above  activities  would 
require  overcoming  barriers  in  communication, 
which  the  author  believes  can  best  be  accom- 
plished through  workshops,  seminars,  programs 
of  career  development  for  both  practitioners  and 
researchers,  and  a common  commitment  to  un- 
derstanding the  total  picture  of  disability. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  communica- 
tion, other  obstacles  to  productive  cooperation 
can  be  identified  as  deriving  from  the  conflicting 
orientations  of  the  researcher  and  practitioner: 

(«)  The  controversy  over  the  appropriateness 
of  the  clinical  versus  the  statistical  ap- 
proach (o  inquiry.  Both  approaches  are 
needed,  and  can  be  fruitfully  combined  by 
statistical  analysis  of  clinically  collected 
data  and  vice  versa. 

(&)  Practitioners  are  oriented  toward  unique- 


ness while  researchers  are  oriented  toward 
patterns.  Actually  these  two  orientations 
are  interdependent,  since  knowledge  of 
patterns  is  necessary  in  identifying  unique- 
ness, and  practitioners  can  contribute  val- 
uable input  to  research  through  the  syste- 
matic accounting  of  the  conditions  under 
which  uniquenesses  emerge. 

(r)  The  issue  of  the  tentativeness  or  linalitv  of 
information  causes  conflict,  since  research- 
ers hold  information  as  tentative  while 
practitioners  require  information  that  they 
can  act  upon  with  confidence  in  therapeu- 
tic or  counseling  situations. 

(d)  The  need  for  controls  in  research  opera- 
tions causes  considerable  problems  in  the 
applied  setting,  since  the  research  design 
may  be  viewed  by  practitioners  as  hinder- 
ing the  provision  of  optimal  services.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices should  not  be  a goal  in  itself  but 
should  be  aimed  at  the  testing  and  im- 
provement of  the  services  themselves  and 
at  contributing  the  rehabilitation  and  wel- 
fare of  the  client.  Dr.  Nagi  does  not  see 
these  two  goals  as  necessarily  incompatible 
as  long  as  the  resea reh  objectives  and  de- 
sign do  not  violate  any  ethical  standards 
or  the  orientation  toward  human  welfare. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  author  tends  to  oversimplify  the  problem 
and  does  not  offer  any  concrete  suggestions,  but 
there  is  value  in  the  clarity  of  his  analysis. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 


National  Science  Foundation.  Knowledge  into  action:  Improving  the  Nation's  use  of  the  social 
sciences . Report  on  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Social  Sciences  of  the  National  Science 


Board,  report-  NSB  00-3.  Washington,  D.C.: 

PURPOSE 

The  Commission  presenting  this  report  was 
charged  with  making  recommendations  for  in- 
creasing the  useful  application  of  the  social  sci- 
ences in  the  solution  of  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems. 


U.S.  Government.  Printing  Office,  1969. 

METHOD 

Although  the  method  through  which  the  Com- 
mission carried  out  its  task  is  not  described  in  the 
report,  it  is  assumed  that  it  was  primarily  ana- 
lytical. A multidisciplinary  group  of  persons 
served  on  the  Commission,  and  the  participation 
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of  other  relevant  persons  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report  is  acknowledged. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Social  scientists  can  contribute  to  solving 
the  Nation’s  problems  if  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  their  strengths.  The  following  major  obstacles 
to  the  utilization  of  social  science  knowledge  are 
identified : 

(а)  There  is  frequently  no  institution  or  agency 
to  note  such  knowledge  and  act  upon  it. 

(б)  In  many  instances  the  social  sciences  pro- 
vide accurate  descriptions  or  predictions 
of  events,  but  no  solution  to  the  problem. 
This  reinforces  a tendency  to  reject  that 
knowledge:  if  it  provides  no  answers,  it  is 
irrelevant  and  perhaps  troublesome. 

(c)  Social  science  knowledge  may  be  rejected 
by  some  because  it  is  threatening  to  their 
own  views  or  to  the  security  of  their 
personal  situations. 

(rf)  Limited  resources  may  be  a significant 
factor  in  the  rejection  of  social  science 
knowledge;  the  solutions  advanced  may  be 
valid  but  too  demanding  of  those  resources. 

2.  The  expressed  demand  by  the  professions 
for  social  science  contributions  is  infrequent  and 
generally  unsystematic.  To  strengthen  and  sys- 
tematize this  liaison,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that: 

(#.)  Professional  schools  should  include  in  their 
curricula  more  of  the  social  science  knowl- 
edge relevant  to  the  particular  profession. 
The  objective  is  not  to  make  social  scien- 
tists of  the  professionals,  but-  to  assure  their 
exposure  to  ihe  methodology,  capabilities, 
and  knowledge  of  the  social  sciences  rele- 
vant to  that  profession. 

(6)  Provision  should  be  made  for  increasing 
collaborative  social  science-professional  re- 
search efforts,  not  only  on  basic  scientific 
questions  of  common  interest,  but  also 
joint  attacks  on  social  problems  (urban 
housing,  juvenile  courts,  pollution,  urban 
government  organization,  delivery  of 
health  services)  within  the  purview  of  the 
specific  professions. 

3.  Many  of  the  domestic  policy  issues  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  called  upon  to  formu- 


late and  implement  are  more  closely  related  to 
the  social  sciences  than  to  the  physical  ami  bio- 
logical sciences.  Social  sciences  must  be  ac- 
corded their  proper  position  as  part  of  the  entire 
national  pool  of  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  and  skill.  To  assure  that  the  social 
sciences  are  effectively  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Gc » eminent,  the  Commission  recommends  that: 

(a)  The  number  of  social  science  members  on 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee should  be  increased  to  assure  iden- 
tification of  the  social  science  knowledge 
that  should  be  available  to  the  Committee. 

(ft)  Professional  social  scientists  with  back- 
grounds in  relevant  areas  should  be  added 
to,  and  become  tm  important  part  of,  the 
Olhce  of  Science  and  Technology  Staff. 

(c)  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  should 
have,  among  its  professional  staff  and  con- 
sultants, persons  drawn  from  relevant  so- 
cial sciences  other  than  economics,  and 
persons  in  the  physical  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. 

(d)  The  present  practice  of  employment  of 
social  scientists  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended; periodic  leaves  of  one  academic, 
term  at  full  salary  should  be  instituted  to 
enable  professional  employees  to  bring 
themselves  up  to  date  with  the  very  rapid 
developments  of  their  own  and  related 
disciplines,  either  by  means  of  refresher 
courses  or  by  working  on  research  of  their 
own  choosing. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
for  increased  linkages  between  bodies  of 
statistical  data  now  routinely  collected,  to 
improve  the  quality,  range,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  social  statistics. 

4.  There  has  been  more  resourceful  use  of 
social  science  knowledge  by  business  firms  and 
organized  labor  than  by  other  identified  groups 
in  the  national  scene  and  the  Commission  urges 
that  this  association  he  broadened  and  strength- 
ened. 

5.  There  have  been  a number  of  successful 
demonstrations  of  the  contributions  of  social  sci- 
entists to  community  organization  (as  consult- 
ants; in  staff  or  research  capacities;  through  the 
interchange  which  takes  place  in  workshops  and 
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conferences),  hut  flu*  relationship  is  still  essen- 
tially haphazard.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  an  evaluation  he  made,  first,  of  the  effective- 
ness of  community  organizations;  and  that  then 
an  appraisal  he  undertaken  of  the  opportunities 
for  social  science  to  he  brought  to  heal*  in  com- 
muiiity  organization. 

(i.  Improved  dissemination  of  social  sci  nee 
knowledge  to  the  public  is  desirable  because  this 
knowledge  is  directly  applicable  to  many  aspects 
of  the  individual's  own  life  (career  planning, 
child  rearing,  voluntary  community  activities) 
and  because  a more  receptive  attitude  and  in- 
creased knowledge  will  raise  the  public  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  value  of  social  science  in  dealing 
with  public  problems.  To  these  ends,  the  Com- 
mission lecommends  that ; 

(w)  The  National  Science  Foundation  should 
increase  its  support  of  efforts  to  improve 
social  science  curricula  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

(J)  Social  science  associations  and  funding 
organizations  should  encourage  the  efforts 
of  scholars  studying  how  children  develop 
an  understanding  of  basic  social  science 
concepts;  the  implications  of  this  research 
should  he  translated  into  redesigned  cur- 
ricula. 

(c)  New  Federal  efforts  should  he  launched 
to  develop  and  increase  the  social  science 
component  of  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. 

7.  To  implement  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions and  to  provide  sustained  linkages  between 
the  social  sciences  and  all  other  components  in 
national  life  will  call  for  a new  kind  of  structure. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  such  a struc- 
ture he  provided  through  the  formation  of  special 
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social  problem  research  institutes  where  social 
problems  will  he  analyzed  by  teams  of  specialists 
from  the  social  sciences  and  other  sciences  and 
professions.  There  is  need  for  a number  of  such 
institutes,  each  dealing  with  a specific  social 
problem;  ideally,  they  should  he  independent  of 
university  afliliat ion  although  having  access  to 
university  resources  and  personnel.  Kuril  insti- 
tute must  establish  close  relationships  with  the 
agencies  or  organizations  (public  and  private) 
faced  with  the  problem  it  is  investigating  and 
responsible  for  its  solution  at  the  policy  and 
action  level,  so  that  the  implications  of  the  insti- 
tute's studies  can  he  carried  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  policy  alternatives  and  action 
programs.  The  Commission  recommends  that 
$10  million  he  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1070  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  institutes;  this  budget  should  in- 
crease in  subsequent  years  as  the  institutes  ma- 
ture; eventually  approximately  25  such  institutes 
are  envisioned. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  strategies  for 
placing  the  social  sciences  in  proper  position  vis-a- 
vis  other  factors  in  national  life,  rather  than  on 
research  utilization  per  sc.  It  goes  without  sav- 
ing that  its  objective  of  deploying  social  scientists 
into  crucial  roles  in  all  other  organizations  and 
agencies  would  enormously  facilitate  the  dissem- 
ination of  research  findings  and  their  ultimate 
utilization. 

The  foregoing  summary  emphasizes  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  rather  than  its 
specific  findings,  because  the  latter  are  implicit  in 
the  former  and  because  the  Commission  makes 
clear  in  its  report-  that  it  considers  its  recommen- 
dations the  salient  product  of  its  studies. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANNED  CHANGE 
SYNTHESIS 

XiehofF,  A.  II.  The  process  of  innovation.  Tn  A.  II.  XieholF  (Ed.),  Handbook  of  social  change . 
Chicago:  Aldine,  19(»f>,  chapter  2. 


PURPOSE 

III  this  chapter,  Ihe  author  abstracts  principles 
and  factors  affecting  kind  and  rate  of  change. 
He  provides  an  analysis  of  sociocultural  change 
through  time. 

METHOD 

This  hook  is  based  on  samples  of  innovative 
programs  in  underdeveloped  countries  around 
the  world. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  innovator  (change 
agent)  which  affect  change  : 

(a)  Personality . — He  must  have  empathy  and 
the  ability  to  establish  rapport. 

(ft)  Knowledge  of  local  language . — He  needs 
to  know  the  language  and  the  nature  of 
the  subcult ure. 

(c)  Technical  competence . — It  is  less  impor- 
tant what  kind  of  reputation  the  change 
agent  has  in  his  own  culture  than  what 
kind  of  image  he  creates  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 

( d ) Affiliations . — He  needs  to  be  aware  of  the 
effect  of  his  ufliliations  and  either  em- 
phasize or  deemphasize  them  as  conditions 
'may  require. 

2.  Factors  related  to  the  innovators  method  of 
communication : 

(</,)  The  most  effective  method  of  communica- 
tion is  that  which  makes  use  of  demonstra- 
tion, personal  contact,  and  feedback  from 
recipients. 

(ft)  Formal  communication  efforts  are  prob- 
ably the  most  inefficient  ways  to  transfer 
knowledge. 

(c)  Audiovisual  techniques,  including  mass 
media  communication,  are  hindered  in  their 
usefulness  because  of  impersonality  and 
lack  of  feedback  opportunity. 


•».  Factors  related  to  the  nature  of  the  partici- 
pation of  recipients: 

(r/)  Passive  compliance  ton'ard  change . or  the 
simple  lack  of  opposition,  is  a very  weak 
base  on  which  to  build  a change  project. 

(ft)  f Utilization  of  the  local  culture. — The  cul- 
ture. however  old  and  inefficient  particular 
practices  may  be,  is  a system  that  does 
work  and  provides  the  members  with  a 
predictable  future.  People  will  not  will- 
ingly give  up  their  practices  until  they 
are  well  convinced  that  the  new  ones  are 
really  improvements.  The  strategy  of  the 
replacement  method  has  much  less  promise 
than  the  adaptation  method. 

4.  The  change  agent's  behavior  in  regards  to 
timing  and  followup : 

(a)  Timing. — The  introduction  of  an  idea 
should  he  made  at  an  opportune  time  in 
relation  to  special  ci  mi  instances  or  events. 

(ft)  Flexibility^ — The  change  agent  must  be 
willing  to  alter  his  original  plans  to  com- 
pensate for  unforeseen  difficulties.  To  in- 
sist that  the  goal  remain  as  initially 
planned  is  to  risk  having  the  entire  project 
rejected. 

(c)  Continuity. — The  change  agent  must  en- 
gage in  consistent  follow! h rough  of  a plan 
in  a general  manner,  even  if  it  is  altered 
ill  its  details  to  lit  local  circumstances  that 
were  not  foreseen  at  the  outset.  The  most 
important  element  of  this  strategy  is  that 
the  actions  of  the  change  agent  be  predict- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  the  recip- 
ients. 

(d)  Maintenance. — The  change  agent  must  es- 
tablish a pattern  of  maintenance.  If  a 
project  does  get  near  a successful  conclu- 
sion, the  single  most,  important  factor 
which  may  mean  the  difference  between 
integration  and  abandonment  is  whether 
or  not  a pattern  of  maintenance  has  been 
established. 
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5.  Primary  variables  related  to  the  faction  of 
the  recipient s : 

(a)  Whether  they  hare  an  initial  felt  need. — 
Any  project  based  on  a felt  need  has  a 
strong  motivational  base  on  which  to  build. 
If  it  is  lacking,  the  need  will  have  to  be 
generated,  which  is  usually  a difficult  task. 
Three  types  of  felt  need  are: 

(1)  Solicited . — A need  for  which  the  re- 
cipients are  fully  aware  to  the  extent 
that  they  solicit  assistance  from  the 
change  agent. 

(2)  Demonstrated . — A need  of  which  the 
recipients  have  demonstrated  their  in- 
terest to  the  extent  that  they  have 
tried  to  solve  their  problem  by  their 
own  efforts  without  outside  assistance. 

(3)  Ascertained. — A need  which,  although 
already  existing  when  the  change 
agent  arrives,  is  only  latent  within  the 
local  social  group  and  must  be  as- 
certained by  both  the  innovator  and 
the  recipient. 

(ft)  Whether  they  perceive  any  practical  bene- 
fit in  adopting  a change.  A practical  bene- 
fit motivation  is  a sound  basis  on  which  to 
build  only  if  it  is  perceived  as  such  by 
recipients.  Other  effective  motivators  arc: 

(1)  Competition . — Gives  perceived  status 
advantage  to  the  individual  or  group. 


(2)  Reward  and  punishment. — A reward 
to  induce  the  recipients  to  accept  a 
new  idea  or  course  of  pressure  to  in- 
duce compliance. 

(3)  Xorr/fy . — Includes  interest  generated 
for  a new  idea  because  it  is  novel  or 
impressive,  a weak  motivation. 

(e)  Whether  their  traditional  haulers  are 
brouyht  into  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation process. — The  most  important  char- 
acteristic of  a local  society  is  its  leader- 
ship. There  is  probably  no  way  to  ruin 
the  chances  for  an  innovation  project  more 
easily  than  to  ignore  the  traditional  lead- 
ers or  to  choose  the  wrong  ones. 

Coin  men t hy  Reviewer 

Although  based  on  analysis  of  innovations  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  analysis  focuses  on 
variables  relevant  to  understanding  of  any  insti- 
tutional change  and  suggests  some  specific 
com-ses  of  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  XiehofTs  analysis 
of  the  effectiveness  of  audiovisual  techniques  of 
communication  conflicts  with  the  findings  of 
other  studies,  in  which  this  method  was  found  to 
be  quite  effective.  It  seems  likely  that  NiehofFs 
objections  to  this  technique  would  be  reduced  if 
it  were  used  in  a setting  that  provided  for  feed- 
back from  the  audience. 


Paisley,  William  J.  Information  needs  and  uses. 
formation  science  and  technology . vol.  3.  New 

PURPOSE 

This  chapter  undertakes  a systematic  review  of 
recent  research  in  the  area  of  information  gather- 
ing and  dissemination  behavior  of  scientists  and 
technologists.  The  author  expresses  a concern 
about  shallow  conceptualization  in  the  field,  and 
attempts  to  conduct  his  review  so  as  to  identify 
variables  that  should  be  accommodated  by  in- 
formation theory.  Shallow  conceptualization 


INFORMATION  GATHERING 
AND  DISSEMINATION 
ANNUAL  REVIEW 

In  C'.  A.  Cuadra  (Ed.),  Annual  review  of  in - 
York:  Interscienoc,  19(58,  pp.  1-30. 

implies  a failure  to  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

(1)  The  full  array  of  information  sources  that 
are  available. 

(2)  The  uses  to  which  information  will  be  put. 

(3)  The  background,  motivation,  professional 
orientation,  and  other  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  user. 

(4)  The  social,  political,  economic,  and  other 
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systems  that  powerfully  affect  the  user 
and  Ids  work. 

(5)  The  consequences  of  information  use — 
e.g.,  productivity. 

METHOD 

The  findings  of  studies  on  information  needs 
and  uses  reported  during  1067  are  interpreted 
within  the  context  of  the  idea  that  the  scientist/ 
technologist  stands  at  the  center  of  many  systems 
that  touch  every  aspect  of  his  work.  Paisley 
identifies  10  interrelated  systems  affecting  the  sci- 
entist and  his  relationship  to  information:  (1) 
The  scientist  within  his  culture;  (2)  the  scientist 
within  a political  system;  (3)  (he  scientist  within 
a membership  group;  (4)  the  scientist  within  a 
reference  group;  (5)  the  scientist  within  an  in- 
visible college;  (6)  the  scientist  within  a formal 
organization;  (7)  a work  team;  (8)  his  own 
head;  (9)  a legal/economic  system;  and  (10)  a 
formal  information  system. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  main  points  which  are  pertinent  to  re- 
search utilization  are : 

(1)  A study  of  engineers  by  Allen  and  Gerst- 
berger  suggests  that  information  “accept- 
ances” are  significantly  related  to  the  per- 
ceived technical  quality  of  a channel  but 
not  to  accessibility  or  ease  of  use.  Thus, 
engineers  use  information  channels  in  pro- 
portion to  accessibility  and  ease  of  use, 


hut  they  accept  ideas  in  proportion  to  the 
technical  quality  of  the  channels. 

(2)  Maximum  benefit  may  come  from  rela- 
tively small  units  of  information,  trans- 
ferred rapidly  and  unerringly  to  those 
who,  at  a given  moment,  need  them. 

(3)  Several  studies  show  that  the  work  team 
is  the  most  significant  information  source 
for  the  technologist.  Scientists  (research- 
ers) lean  more  heavily  on  literature 
sources,  while  technologists  (practitioners) 
depend  on  oral  sources. 

(4)  Within  the  engineering  laboratory  are 
found  technological  “gatekeepers,”  who 
are  more  in  touch  with  outside  develop- 
ment and  with  the  literature  than  are 
their  coworkeis,  and  who  allow  the  effec- 
tive entry  of  information  into  the  organi- 
zation and  assist  its  dissemination  with  the 
organization. 

(3)  Judgment  as  to  the  success  of  an  innova- 
tion should  be  withheld  until  the  innova- 
tion has  time  to  “settle.” 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  most  of  the  findings  reported  in  the 
highly  technical  review  seem  most  applicable  to 
researcher  behavior  and  information  exchange  in 
research  development,  the  reviewers  discussion 
of  the  various  systems  which  affect  the  “scientist” 
provides  valuable  insight  into  the  vicissitudes  of 
information  flow  and  use* 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Pellegrin,  Roland  J.  The  place  of  research  in  planned  change.  In  R.  O.  Carlson,  et  al.,  Change 
processes  in  the  public  schools . Eugene,  Oreg. : Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational 
Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965,  pp.  65-75. 


PURPOSE 

Pressures  for  change  bring  to  the  fore  serious 
and  complex  problems  concerning:  (1)  The 
nature  of  the  changes  that  should  be  introduced, 
(2)  the  method,  and  (3)  the  timing  of  innova- 
tion introduction.  In  this  article  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  need  for  reliable  research  as  a basis  for 
planned  change  in  education.  He  outlines  the 
obstacles  to  sound  educational  research,  as  well 


as  defining  the  characteristics  of  reliable  educa- 
tional research. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Educational  decisionmakers  rely  heavily  on 
authority  to  justify  existing  policies  and  prac- 
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rice.  Intuition  and  coinmonscnse  seem  to  he  the 
major  springboards  for  innovation.  IVllegrin  al- 
leges that  much  effort  is  expended  attempts  to 
achieve  goals  that  are  identified  through  a chain 
of  assumptions  resting  on  a quest  ionable  base. 

2.  There  are  several  obstacles  to  overcome 
before  educational  research  can  provide  reliable 
knowledge  upon  which  policy,  practice,  and  in- 
novation in  education  can  rest.  These  obstacles 
include: 

(ff)  There  is  a widespread  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  and  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  research.  Teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators rely  on  precedent  and  eom- 
monsense  much  more  than  they  do  on 
research  findings.  Thus  a vicious  circle 
exists:  “(a)  Many  educatoi*s  do  not  con- 
ceive of  the  scientific  method  and  research 
as  being  of  primary  significance  to  their 
work;  (b)  this  state  of  mind  creates  an 
atmosphere  in  which  low  priority  is  given 
to  the  conduct  or  utilization  of  research; 
(c)  because  of  low  evaluation  and  neglect, 
research  continues  to  be  a dubious  enter- 
prise; and  (d)  because  condition  (c) 
exists,  (a)  is  perpetuated.” 

(&)  Much  existing  research  is  low  in  quality, 
weak  in  the  insight  it  imparts,  and  of 
dubious  utility  to  the  practitioner. 

( c ) The  nature  and  functions  of  “theory”  are 
poorly  understood.  For  many  practition- 
ers, the  term  is  a synonym  for  “wild 
speculation,”  and  an  antonym  for  “prac- 
ticality.” 

( d ) There  is  considerable  confusion  about  the 
relationship  between  empirical  fact  and 
values.  There  is  a failure  to  realize  that 


reliable  knowledge  ran  l>e  used  to  make 
intelligent  value  choices  possible. 

(r)  Research  on  topics  important  to  educa- 
tion rovers  a wide  range.  These  topics  are 
often  complex  and  diflicidt  to  investigate. 

3.  In  citing  the  contributions  that  research  can 
make,  the  author  makes  these  points:  “Research 
can  provide  us  with  new  knowledge  as  well  as 
test  existing  knowledge.  It  can  hold  our  present 
assumptions  up  for  scrutiny,  giving  us  evidence 
concerning  their  truth  or  falsity.  Research  can 
be  used  to  evaluate  policies  and  practices.  It  can 
also  be  made  an  integral  part  of  our  experimental 
programs.” 

4.  The  author  feels  that  in  order  for  educa- 
tional research  to  be  reliable  enough  to  be  used 
as  a basis  for  practice,  it  must  !>e  either:  (a)  The 
testing  of  well  defined  but  isolated  hypotheses,  or 
( b ) research  directed  by  systematic  and  inte- 
grated theory. 

We  must  not  only  train  substantial  numbers  of  re- 
searchers ami  disseminate  research  findings  widely,  but 
we  have  an  even  larger  task,  that  of  developing  a respect 
for  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  research  throughout 
the  armies  of  educational  practitioners.  Otherwise,  re- 
search will  he  of  limited  effectiveness.  * * * The  devcloi>- 
ineut  of  u scientific  perspective  and  a research  orientation 
is  the  most  urgent  and  important  challenge  facing  those 
who  are  responsible  for  training  programs  at  all  levels. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  author’s  description  of  the  vicious  circle  is 
good  and  would  seem  applicable  to  the  field  of 
mental  health,  as  well  as  education.  His  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  need  for  developing  an  ap- 
preciation for  research  among  practitioners  are 
also  applicable. 


PRACTITIONERS/RESEARCHERS 

CONFLICT 

CASE  STUDY 

Poser,  E.  G.,  Dunn,  I.,  and  Smith,  R.  M.  Resolving  conflicts  between  clinical  and  research  teams. 
Mental  Hospitals , 1964,  16(6),  278-282. 

PURPOSE 

Shortage  of  available  funds  is  not  the  only  rea- 
son that  research  in  psychiatry  and  clinical  psy- 
chology has  lagged  behind  research  in  other 


branches  of  medicine.  In  mental  hospitals,  ad- 
ministrative and  therapeutic  considerations  limit 
research  at  least  as  often  and  as  severely  as  insuffi- 
cient funds.  The  authors  set  out  to  discuss  some 
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proccdurnl  roadblocks  to  mental  hospital  re- 
search and  some  remedies. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  expressed  in  this  article  are  based  on 
the  experiences  of  the  authors  in  conducting  a 
research  project  at  the  Verdun  Protestant  Hospi- 
tal. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  study  was  to  eval- 
uate the  outcome  of  group  therapy  with  re- 
pressed schizophrenic  patients.  The  research 
wished  to  compare  the  ontcome  of  group  therapy 
by  trained  and  untrained  therapists. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A major  source  of  difliculty  in  doing  re- 
search in  a mental  hospital  setting  is  conflicts  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  researchers  and  the  aims 
of  the  clinicians.  The  clinician  often  fails  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  research  worker  has  as  deep  and 
imperative  a commitment  as  his  own,  and  the 
commitments  of  the  two  are  often  antithetical. 

2.  The  first  conflict  of  interest  arose  when  it 
was  necessary  to  eliminate  all  group  therapy  ex- 
periences of  test  patients  except  for  the  research 
related  sessions.  The  conflict  was  intensified 
when  the  researcher  requested  that  a number  of 
patients  from  each  ward  should  be  considered 
control  cases  and  should  not  receive  any  group 
therapy  whatever.  “To  the  therapeutically  ori- 
ented staff  members,  this  seemed  to  border  on 
cruelty.”  t. 

3.  Resistance  to  the  temporary  reduction  of 
services  was  further  intensified  by  the  fact  the 
ongoing  group  activity  program  was  a recent  de- 
velopment in  which  many  of  the  staff  were  in- 
volved. In  fact,  it  was  the  most  recent  of  a 
number  of  efforts  to  mobilize  regressed  patients. 
Successful  results  were  just  beginning  to  emerge. 

4.  Resolution  of  the  conflict  came  through  ex- 
tensive interpretation  by  the  researchers  of  the 
validity  of  the  research  needs  and  the  potential 
long-range  gain  the  research  would  provide  to 
the  clinicians. 

5.  Final  resolution  of  this  conflict  came  only 


after  the  researchers  recognized  and  expressed 
recognition  of  the  sneeessfulness  of  the  existing 
practice  and  pointed  out  how  the  results  of  the 
research  would  lead  to  more  widespread  use  of 
the  successful  practice. 

f>.  (’out imious  interpersonal  communication 
between  the  research  and  clinical  teams  was  es- 
sential to  the  overcoming  of  resistances  to  the 
research.  Increased  recognition  of  the  role  of 
each  team  by  the  other  was  the  major  factor  in 
overcoming  resist ance. 

7.  Motivational  problems  occurred  in  both 
staff  members  and  patient  participants  through- 
out the  course  of  the  study. 

(ft)  Staff  resentment  to  a research  project  is 
rarely  expressed  directly,  hut  takes  the 
form  of  subtle  noucoo|>cralion  or  sabotage. 

(/>)  This  difliculty  was  dealt  with  by  having 
regular  meetings  with  all  the  ward  per- 
sonnel, during  which  the  clinical  super- 
visors and  the  research  directors  openly 
discussed  the  organizational  problems  that 
had  arisen  and  asked  everybody  for  help 
in  solving  them.  During  these  sessions 
the  entire  staff  was  told  how  the  project, 
was  going  and  this  frequently  led  to  spon- 
taneous comments  about  one  or  another 
patient  having  shown  considerable  im- 
provement in  his  ward  Iwhavior.  Com- 
ments of  this  kind  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  resolution  of  conflicts 
generated  by  the  project. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  content  of  this  article  has  a significant  but 
indirect  relevance  to  the  problem  of  research  uti- 
lization, since  an  important,  requisite  to  increased 
utilization  is  an  increased  emphasis  on  practice- 
based  research.  This  paper  discusses  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  in  doing  research  in  a 
practice  setting.  The  article  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  continued  communication  bet  ween 
researchers  and  practioners  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  innovation. 
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SOCIAL  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY 

Hein,  Marlin.  Organization  for  social  change.  Social  Work.  April  10(14,  9,  32-39. 


PURPOSE 

To  examine  the  kind  of  internal  st rneture 
which  permits  a social  welfare  organization  to 
carry  otit  a controversial  (innovative)  function, 
to  pursue  these  goals  vigorously,  and  to  obtnin 
the  resources  (money,  clients,  and  personnel) 
which  are  necessary  for  the  elective  achievement 
of  its  goals. 

METHOD 

The  study  was  carried  out  through  an  analysis 
of  afliliates  of  tho  national  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation.  The  study  consisted  of:  (1)  A his- 
torical survey  of  the  development  of  the  national 
organization;  (2)  ratings  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  afliliates  by  .a  panel  drawn  front  personnel 
at,  PP,  correlated  with  a number  of  internal  vari- 
ables (money,  clients,  personnel)  and  external 
variables  (community  acceptance  or  opposition) ; 
(3)  case  studies  of  four  affiliates,  two  judged 
effective  and  two  ineffective  by  a national  rating 
committee. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Planned  parenthood  follows  a locality- 
responsive  style,  for  the  achievement  of  its  desig- 
nated goals;  it.  has  a structure  and  style  of  operat- 
ing which  are  responsive  to  the  needs,  demands, 
and  values  of  the  community  of  local  agencies  in 
which  it  functions. 


2.  Among  the  affiliates  studied,  community  ac- 
ceptance (or  opposition)  and  interagency  coop- 
eration were  not  relevant  factors  in  contributing 
to  the  affiliates’  possession  of  resources,  nor  to 
their  overall  effectiveness. 

3.  Local  bonrds  were  nonetheless  committed 
to  gaining  community  acceptance  and  inter- 
ngency  cooperation;  this  produced  fear,  resent- 
ment, and  conflict  for  other  community  agencies, 
and  created  embarrassment  and  conflict  of  loy- 
alty for  PP  board  members  who  were  also  active 
on  their  hoards  in  the  local  community. 

4.  It  is  concluded  that  PP’s  locality-responsive 
style  is  not  congruent  with  the  controversial  goals 
it  pursues. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  those  organizations  op- 
erating in  (he  context  of  controversial  problem 
areas,  which  are  most  capable  of  assertive  pursuit 
of  their  goals  do  not  follow  a locality-responsive 
style;  that  they  not  be  federated,  locally  based, 
nor  committed  to  a strategy  of  cooperation.  A 
locality-independent  style  is  more  congruent  for 
controversial  organizations. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A useful  footnote,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the 
customary  advocacy  of  gaining  acceptance  for 
change  through  consensus  and  cooperation. 


SOCIAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 


Rein,  M.,  and  Miller,  S.  M.  Social  action  on  the  installment,  plan.  Trans-action , 1966,  3(2),  31-38. 


PURPOSE 

The  authors  undertake  a critical  evaluation  of 
demonstration  research  as  an  instrument  of  social 
change;  they  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  demonstration  project  and  advance  strate- 
gies which  might  improve  the  efficacy  of  the 
demonstration  project  as  an  agent  of  change. 


METHOD 

The  paper  is  based  on  analysis,  augmented  by 
considerable  case  material. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Although  the  assumption  underlying  dem- 
onstration projects  is  that  they  are  a way  to  get 
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action,  they  often  postpone  change  rather  than 
facilitate  it.  Relatively  little  money  is  spent,  rela- 
tively few  people  are  affected,  the  real  problem  is 
hardly  touched,  public  sense  of  urgency  is  de- 
flected, and  there  is  a good  chance  that  by  the 
time  the  demonstration  is  finished,  public  interest 
will  have  drifted. 

2.  The  demonstration  project  has  a mnnl>er  of 
assets:  It  is  fashionable,  politically  attractive,  ra- 

'n  tionally  appealing,  inexpensive,  and  not  binding. 

3.  Such  projects  also  have  their  liabilities: 
they  may  produce  unequal  distribution  of 
money  and  resources;  they  distracf  from  national 
policy  (emphasizing  local  orientation);  they 
overemphasize  success  and  tend  to  disregard  or 
play  down  failure. 

4.  Before  success  on  a small  scale  (that  is,  via 
a demonstration  project)  can  become  a means 
for  change  in  major  institutions,  these  crucial 
questions  must  be  raised : 

(a)  What  kind  of  influence  do  the  promoters 

of  the  demonstration  intend  to  have? 

(1)  Do  they  want  their  project  duplicated 
exactly  elsewhere  as  needed  ? (Spread) 

(2)  Is  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration 
simply  to  attract  attention  to  a prob- 
lem, to  show  that  something  must  be 
done  about  it?  Is  the  demonstration 
to  serve  as  a catalyst  rather  than  a 
model?  (Spillover) 

(3)  Do  the  promoters  want  the  original 
model  continued  on  a more  permanent 
basis?  (Continuity)  If  so,  an  ap- 
proach for  assuring  continuity  may 
involve : 

(a)  Participation  by  a powerful  and 
influential  local  board. 

(b)  Financial  participation  through 
matching  funds. 

(c)  The  power  of  knowledge  * * * the 
firm  conviction  that  the  results 
will  be  so  definite,  so  clear  cut  and 
dramatic  that  organizations  will 
be  impelled  to  find  the  opportun- 
ity to  apply  the  innovations  on  a 
large  scale.  The  authors  contend 
that  this  power  is  largely  mythi- 
cal because  “present-day  research 
methodology  is  simply  inadequate 
for  evaluating  comprehensive 


denionst  ml  ion  programs,  which 
are  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  po- 
litical expediency.*' 

(ft)  Whom  do  the  promoters  hope  to  influence? 
The  target  group  must  he  realistically 
identified — Is  it  national?  Local?  Can 
diverse  targets  be  satisfied  simultaneously  ? 
Do  the  promoters  of  the  project  under- 
stand the  value  systems  of  those  they  are 
attempting  to  influence  ? 

(c)  Horn  will  influence  he  exerted ? 

(1)  Infiltration  from  within.' — Sometimes 
a small  demonstration  is  set  up  in- 
side nil  established  institution  in  the 
hope  that  the  larger  unit  will  eventu- 
ally adopt  the  innovation  of  the  smal- 
ler. (However,  the  risks  of  sabotage 
are  considerable.) 

(2)  Duplication  from  without . — A par- 
allel institution  is  established  which 
duplicates  some  or  all  of  the  functions 
of  an  existing  (and  change  resistant) 
institution,  doing  them  better,  in  the 
hope  that  the  established  institution 
will  modify  its  operation  accordingly. 
(Duplication  is  costly,  of  course.) 

(3)  Pressures  from  without . — Citizen 

groups  can  be  organized  to  put  pres- 
sure on  local  officials  as  a means  of 
getting  action  toward  implementing 
demonstration  findings.  This  some- 
times promotes  inflexibility,  closes  off 
alternate  courses  of  action.)- 

4.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to 
improve  the  position  of  demonstration  projects  as 
agents  of  change. 

(#)  Funders  should  insist  that  the  demons!  nr 
tion  be  relevant  to  the  social  problem  in 
volved  and  that  the  staff  be  clear  on 
questions  of  social  policy. 

(6)  Greater  clarity  of  purpose  should  be 
pursued. 

(c)  The  flinders  must  stay  with  the  projects, 
not.  quit  when  the  going  gets  rough. 

(d)  The  funders  must  be  more  concerned  with 
getting  and  maintaining  quality. 

(e)  New  methods  of  reporting  and  account- 
ability are  needed. 

(/)  A program  cannot  promise  (or  deliver) 
everything;  it  must  make  choices. 
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(ff)  Adaptation  must  be  built  into  the  design 
of  all  demonstrations. 

(h)  Demonstration  staffs  must  be  prepared  for 
conflict,  and  must  learn  to  live  with  it. 

(*)  Research  should  be  relevant  to  all  social 


needs;  each  project  must  be  part  of  an 
overall  pattern. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Lively,  relevant,  and  irreverent. 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
DEMONSTRATION 

Richland,  Malcolm.  Traveling  seminar  and  conference  for  the  implementation  of  educational  in- 
novations. Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  System  Development  Corp.,  1905.  (Technical  memorandum 
series  2091.) 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  determine 
whether  traveling  seminars  and  the  use  of  outside 
change  agents  were  effective  techniques  for 
shortening  the  gap  between  innovation  and  prac- 
tice in  education. 

METHOD 

Four  groups  of  approximately  30  educators 
each,  representing  four  regions  of  the  United 
States,  constituted  the  traveling  seminar.  They 
visited  selected  schools  where  significant  innova- 
tions had  been  introduced  and  had  been  in  oper- 
ation for  at  least  1 year.  Each  tour  was  led  by  a 
well-known  and  respected  educator  (outside 
change  agent)  who  was  accepted  by  his  profes- 
sional colleagues  as  being  especially  qualified  to 
interpret  the  experimental  foundations  upon 
which  a particular  innovation  was  based.  Im- 
mediately following  the  seminar,  a conference  of 
tour  participants  was  conducted  at  System  De- 
velopment Corp.  on  the  dynamics  of  educational 
change.  The  evaluative  phase  of  the  study  was 
carried  out  approximately  1 year  later  through 
onsite  visitations  to  the  participants’  own  schools. 
An  attempt  was  nyade  to  assess  the  behavioral 
effects  of  the  traveling  seminar  and  conference 
upon  the  participants.  The  analysis  was  accom- 
plished by  collecting  data  on  innovational  behav- 
ior and  attitudes  toward  innovation  from  the  tour 


participants  and  an  equal  number  of  school  per- 
sonnel (control  group)  who  did  not  visit  innova- 
tional schools. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  traveling  seminar  and  conference  is  a 
highly  effective  dissemination  method  for  stimu- 
lating and  facilitating  educational  innovation. 
Participating  school  districts  were  demonstrated 
to  be  more  innovative  in  actual  practice  and  to 
register  more  innovative  attitudes. 

2.  There  are  measurable  attributes  of  school 
districts  related  to  the  innovational  behavior  of 
these  districts.  There  was  a significant  correla- 
tion between  innovational  behavior  and  the  fol- 
lowing variables:  Urbanity,  population  density, 
percentage  of  Jews,  social  class,  high  school  den- 
sity, high  teacher  salary. 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools  toward  innovation  is  a significant  variable 
in  the  introduction  of  innovations  in  school  dis- 
tricts. 

4.  It  was  recommended  that  the  (raveling  sem- 
inar and  conference  technique  he  expanded  and 
a number  of  specific  suggestions  were  advanced 
for  refining  and  improving  the  technique. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  study  confirms  the  findings  of  oilier  dem- 
onstrations concerning  the  effectiveness  of  site 
visits  as  a means  of  innovation  diffusion. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION  SPECIALIST 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Riley,  P.,  Hooker,  S.,  and  Masar,  N.  Introducing  RUS:  A link  between  research  and  service. 
“Rehabilitation  Record, ??  Noveinber-Deeember  1008,  22-24. 


PURPOSE 

This  article  introduces  a new  concept  to  the 
field  of  rehabilitation — the  Research  Utilization 
Specialist  (RUS),  to  act  as  a change  agent. 

METHOD 

This  is  a summary  of  a report  on  two  confer- 
ences, in  19GG  and  19G8,  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  at  Gainesville. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Two  recent  moves  to  close  the  gap  that  still 
exists  between  research  and  practice,  were  the, 
appointment  of  a Research  Utilization  Task 
Force  by  the  VRA  Commissioner  in  the  fall  of 
1966  and  the  establishment  in  1967  of  a Research 
Utilization  Branch  within  the  SRS  research  pro- 
gram. The  goals  of  these  two  groups  are  to  iden- 
tify effective  research  results,  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  practitioners,  and  to  promote  the 
use  of  innovations  from  research  to  improve  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped,  the  socially  and  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged,  the  aged,  and  other  groups 
of  people  in  need. 

2.  The  task  force  has  issued  guidelines  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  RUS  to  State  rehabilita- 
tion agencies.  Among  them  are  these : 

(a)  As  liaison  among  the  State  agency,  the 
regional  office,  and  the  research  program, 
the  RUS  will  translate  research  findings 
into  programs  which  will  serve  larger 
numl)ers  of  clients  more  effectively. 

(&)  The  RUS  will  1x5  selected  by  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  and  largely  sup- 
ported by  SRS  research  funds  during  a 
5-year  period  of  development  of  the  role 
of  the  new  change  agent. 

(0)  To  experiment  with  the  change  agent  con- 
cept, SRS  will  begin  by  supporting  a RUS 
in  one  State  of  each  region.  Each  re- 
gional office  will  select  the  State,  which 


will  then  submit  a proposal  for  the  RUS 
project  to  SRS. 

3.  A second  conference  in  1968  spawned  the 
following  conclusions: 

(ff)  The  role  of  the  RUS  is  not  merely  to 
persuade  people  to  adopt  innovations 
coming  from  research,  but.  also  to  help 
them  adapt  the  findings  for  use  in  prac- 
tical situations. 

( h ) The  RUS  will  have  the  difficult  job  of 
functioning  as  both  an  administrator  and 
a sympathetic  listener.  He  must  be  able 
to  work  effectively  with  the  researcher, 
and  also  speak  the  language  of  the  prac- 
titioner. 

(c)  The  RUS  will  implement  the  findings  of 
previously  accomplished  research.  He 
will  also  stimulate  new  research  in  those 
areas  directly  related  to  the  needs  of 
(ieldworkers. 

(r/)  In  addition  to  working  with  professionals 
in  rehabilitation,  the  RUS  must  maintain 
close  communication  with  the  disabled 
and  disadvantaged  people  who  are  served 
in  the  rehabilitation  pregram. 

(e)  While  the  RUS  may  not  often  work  in- 
dividually with  rehabilitation  counselors, 
he  will  need  to  do  so  on  occasion  so  that 
he  will  be  aware  of  their  needs  and 
problems, 

(/)  The  new  discipline  should  probably  be 
placed  in  the  personnel  structure  on  a 
level  with  Stale  supervisors  of  staff  de- 
velopment and  State  facilities  specialists. 

(<7)  The  magnitude  of  the  RUS  program  in 
SRS  must  be  great  enough  to  insure  that 
its  effect  can  be  detected. 

(A)  Communication  among  the  RUS  trainees 
will  be  stressed  during  the  training  period, 
rather  than  the  didactic,  lecture-teaching 
method  of  instruction. 
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( i ) Evaluation  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  etFcct  of  the  training  program  on  the 
attitudes,  perceptions,  and  skills  of  the 
HUS  and  to  note  the  number  and  kinds  of 
changes  the  RUS  effects  in  the  delivery  of 
rehabilitation  services. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  outlines  the  expected  role  of  a new 
position  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  the  research 
utilization  specialist.  It  reports  the  findings  of 
two  conferences  concerned  with  establishing  this 
new  position. 
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Rittcnhousc,  Carl  IT.  / nnovation  problems  and  information  needs  of  educational  practitioners.  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.:  Stanford  Research  Institute,  SRI-URU  8084,  May  1970.  (Final  Report  for  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Contract  No.  OEC  09-099009-4590.) 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  is  to  identify  those  problems  of 
educational  practitioners  which  might  be  solved 
by  information  generated  by  research  develop- 
ments; to  determine  what  type  of  information 
would  be  helpful  in  making  decisions  concerning 
educational  improvements.  The  aim  is  to  aid  the 
Office  of  Education  in  targeting  future  interpre- 
tive studies. 

METHOD 

The  inquiry  was  carried  out,  primarily  by 
mailed  questionnaires,  supplemented  by  some  in- 
person  interviews.  An  initial  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  superintendents  of  1,203  school  districts  in 
the  country  and  to  chief  executive  officers  of  2,196 
institutions  of  higher  education.  From  a list  of 
innovative  programs,  respondents  were  asked  to 
check  which  had  been  adopted  or  were  under  con- 
sideration for  adoption.  A second  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  150  institutions  in  each  of  the  above 
categories,  asking,  with  respect  to  the  five  higher 
ranking  program  items  in  Phase  I,  the  types  of 
information  they  had  needed,  where  it  had  been 
obtained,  and  its  degree  of  importance  in  relation 
to  decision  making.  Conclusions  were  based  on 
survey  findings  and  previous  relevant  studies. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Concerning  elementary  and  secondary  school 
districts : 

(a)  Process  of  change  is  usually  orderly,  but 
the  search  for  information  is  less  orderiy. 
These  districts  need  access  to  information 
from  districts  similar  to  their  own. 


( b ) The  school  superintendent  is  the  key  indi- 
vidual in  the  change  process. 

(c)  Larger  districts,  with  greater  resources  and 
capabilities,  are  more  innovative  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

(d)  Users  are  less  interested  in  research  find- 
ings  presented  in  professional  journals 
than  in  information  oriented  to  operations. 

2.  Concerning  institutions  of  higher  education: 

(a)  The  change  process  is  more  complex  at  this 
level  than  it  is  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  the  responsibility  for 
change  more  diffuse. 

( b ) Personnel  at  these  institutions  are  more 
sophisticated  than  their  elementary  and 
secondary  school  counterparts  in  searching 
out  the  information  they  need. 

(c)  Those  institutions  that  engage  in  long- 
range  planning  tend  to  be  orderly  and  ra- 
tional about  anticipating  future  change 
and  preparing  for  it  ; the  preparation  in- 
cludes making  use  of  available  research. 

3.  The  author  recommends  that  surveys  such  as 
those  conducted  in  this  project  be  repeated  (with 
some  suggested  modifications)  periodically  in  or- 
der to  systematize  and  update  information  con- 
cerning the  problems  and  needs  of  educational 
•practitioners. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Of  interest  because  it  reflects  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish priorities  in  activities  intended  to  stimu- 
late educational  innovation. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
INVESTIGATION 


Roberts,  A,  0.  II.  and  Larsen,  ,T,  K.  Effective  use  of  mental  health  research  information.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.:  American  Institutes  for  Research,  AIR-820,  January  1971.  (Final  Report  for  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Grant  No.  1 ROl  MH  15445.) 


PURPOSE 

The  starting  point  in  this  study  was  an  identi- 
fication of  innovative  programs  already  intro- 
duced in  an  institution,  then  tracing  them  back- 
wards to  the  source  of  the  innovation.  The  objec- 
tives were  to  identify  empirically  those  conditions 
which  facilitate  ov  inhibit  utilization  of  mental 
health  research  and  to  deprive  implications  for 
means  to  increase  information  use. 

METHOD 

Data  were  collected  fh’St.  by  interview  with  staff 
members  in  five  mental  health  institutions,  then 
in  try-out  questionnaires  sent  to  institutions  in  17 
western  states,  then  by  visits  to  six  more  western 
institutions,  at  which  about  60  persons  were  inter- 
viewed, and  ultimately  in  a questionnaire  survey 
involving  207  institutions  located  primarily  in 
those  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  From 
these  207  institutions,  responses  were  received 
from  588  innovators,  97  librarians  and  88  admin- 
istrators. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Most  persons  who  attempt  to  initiate  im- 
proved mental  health  care  practices  (innovators) 
get  their  ideas  from  the  work  or  experience  of 
others  (practitioners)  rather  than  from  outside 
sources  (researchers).  Most  innovations  are  the 
result  of  experience,  not  research. 

2.  The  primary  source  of  the  innovative  idea  is 
personal  contact.  Formal  communication  chan- 


nels (books,  journals,  speeches,  etc.)  proved  to  be 
relatively  unproductive.  Contact,  with  others, 
whether  in  person  or  by  mail,  was  preferred  to 
fomal  documentation. 

3.  The  strategic  personal  contact  was  the  well- 
informed  colleague  (“gatekeeper”) . Valued  chan- 
nels for  maintaining  colleague  contact  included 
staff  meetings,  informal  as  well  as  formal  con- 
sultation and  discussion,  site  visits,  seminars  and 
colloquia. 

4.  Library  staff  size  and  the  existence  of  a cen- 
tral library  were  important,  to  innovative  state 
MI  institutions;  the  number  of  books  checked  out 
and  the  number  of  journals  in  the  library  were 
important  in  state  MR  hospitals. 

5.  Contact  with  an  in-house  research  depart- 
ment had  a positive  value  in  state  MI  but  a nega- 
tive value  in  state  MR. 

6.  To  summarize:  the  single  source  of  variance 
which  can  be  manipulated  to  increase  information 
utilization  is  personal  interaction;  if  the  ideas 
that  come  from  such  interaction  provide  the  cata- 
lyst for  information-seeking  behavior,  other 
sources  of  information  will  be  used. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is,  in  effect,  a companion  piece  to  the  Hu- 
man Interaction  Research  Institute  study,  which 
was  carried  on  concurrently.  It  offers  a signifi- 
cant body  of  specific  information  which  can  be 
fitted  into  the  broader  framework  of  the  HlRl 
study. 
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RESEARCHER/PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP 
f'-  ANALYSIS 

Rodman,  H.,  and  Ivolodny,  R.  Organizational  strains  in  the  researcher-practitioner  relationship. 
In  A.  W.  Gouldner  and  S.  M.  Miller  (Eds.),  Applied  sociology:  Opportunities  and  problems. 
New  York : Free  Press,  1965. 


PURPOSE 

With  social  science  research  increasingly  mov- 
ing into  clinical  settings  (mental  hospitals,  child 
guidance  clinics,  social  work  agencies),  the  au- 
thors undertake  to  explore  the  problems  which 
researchers  and  practitioners  encounter  under 
such  circumstances,  and  to  determine  whether 
some  of  the  problems  stem  from  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  professional  agency. 

METHOD 

The  analysis  is  based  partly  on  the  authors’ 
experiences  and  partly  on  a review  of  the  litera- 
ture. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  To  some  extent,  the  conflict  between  practi- 
tioner and  researcher  arises  from  different  orien- 
tation (human  beings  versus  statistics;  the 
intuitive  versus  the  logical),  but  cannot  totally 
explain  the  problems  which  are  encountered 
when  a researcher  works  in  a clinical  setting. 

2.  Often,  the  prime  function  of  the  researcher 
is  to  undertake  an  evaluation.  This,  by  its  very 
nature,  threatens  the  practitioner.  What  the  so- 
cial scientist  thinks  of  as  an  objective  investiga- 
tion is  perceived  by  the  practitioner  as  a hostile 
attack. 

3.  The  researcher  and  the  practitioner  have 
totally  different  organizations  of  work  and  time. 
The  practitioner  tends  to  have  his  workday 
tightly  scheduled;  the  researcher  often  has  a 
more  flexible  work  schedule.  The  researcher  is 
often  younger  than  tlie  practitioner,  yet  he  tends 
to  have  more  prestige  and  higher  monetary  re- 
wards. The  researcher  places  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  recordkeeping,  and  by  doing  so, 
tends  to  add  to  the  workload  of  the  already  bur- 
dened practitioner. 


4.  The  researcher  frequently  neglects  to  give 
publication  credit  to  the  practitioners  who  have 
helped  him. 

5.  The  researcher,  by  virtue  of  his  placement 
within  the  organizational  structure,  tends  to  have, 
official  lines  of  communication  with  administra- 
tion rather  than  with  the  practitioners. 

6.  The  researcher  is  often  in  a marginal  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  workfield  in  which  he  is 
conducting  research.  The  practitioners  within  an 
agency  “share  a professional  culture  which  they 
act.  out  in  their  daily  experiences.”  The  re- 
searcher tends  to  be  the  loner,  the  outsider. 

7.  Practitioners  may  react  to  this  stressful  situ- 
ation by  denial  and  displacement,  in  which  the 
researcher  is  not  only  isolated  but  virtually  an- 
nihilated. Sometimes  this  seeming  attack  on  the 
research  is  a covert  attack  upon  the  administra- 
tion. 

8.  In  some  agencies,  practitioners  deal  with 
the  researcher  through  a style  of  one-way  humor 
which  stresses  the  latter’s  marginal  position. 

9.  Several  formal  ways  of  alleviating  this  non- 
productive stress  are  reported:  Supporting  the 
researcher  with  an  outside  consultant;  appointing 
a professionally  trained  practitioner  to  the  re- 
searcher role;  using  the  researcher-practitioner 
team  approach  (in  some  cases  the  practitioners 
actually  originate  the  research  and  hire  the  social 
scientists) ; delegating  the  research  responsibility 
to  an  outside  agency  so  that  its  focus  is  academic 
rather  than  clinical  and  the  clinicians  become  the 
marginal  members  of  the  unit. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Although  the  emphasis  is  primarily  on  a rela- 
tionship that  exists  in  the  process  of  research,  it 
has  valid  implications  for  the  subsequent  utiliza- 
tion of  the  research. 
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Rogers,  Everett  M.  Communication  of  vocational  rehabilitation  innovations.  Communication , Dis- 
semination, /iwrf  Utilization  of  Rehabilitation  Research  Information , Washington,  D.C. : Joint 
Liaison  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Educators,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  15)07,  Stud- 
ies in  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training,  No.  f>,  pp.  19-32. 


PURPOSE 

In  this  paper  the  author  concentrates  on  the 
problem  of  dissemination  of  innovation  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  ITe  reviews  es- 
tablished principles  of  diffusion  of  innovations, 
identifies  some  unique  attributes  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  setting  which  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  these  generalizations,  and  draws 
some  implications  for  action  and  for  future  re- 
search. 

METHOD 

The  author  draws  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  experience  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  oth- 
ers in  the  area  of  innovation  diffusion  and  re- 
search utilization. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Diffusion  may  be  viewed  as  the  communica- 
tion of  an  innovation  from  some  source  to  mem- 
bers of  a social  system  over  time.  Some  general 
principles  which  apply  to  these  core  factors  are: 

1.  Source : 

(a)  The  credibility  of  the  source  of  an  innova- 
tion to  the  potential  adopters  influences  its 
adoption;  the  more  credible  the  source  of 
and  innovation,  the  greater  is  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  adoption. 

(b)  The  flow  of  innovations  is  affected  by  the 
social  distance  between  the  source  and 
potential  users.  Such  distance  increases 
the  probability  of  communication  break- 
down. The  fact  that  rehabilitation  sources 
are  often  far  removed  from  potential  users 
is  a significant  feature  of  this  field. 

2.  Innovation: 

(a)  The  perception  of  the  relative  advantage 
of  an  innovation  is  important  to  its  adop- 
tion. Vocational  rehabilitation  innova- 
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tions  are  often  of  low  relative  advantage 
or  are  difficult  to  assess. 

(b)  The  compatibility  of  an  innovation  with 
the  existing  values  and  past  experiences 
of  the  adopters  affects  its  adoption. 

(c)  The  complexity  of  an  innovation  affects 
the  rate  of  dissemination;  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  innovation  will  be 
disseminated  more  slowly. 

(d)  The  divisibility  of  an  innovation  affects 
its  adoption.  For  example,  counselors  are 
more  likely  to  adopt  a new  technique  with 
all  clients  after  they  have  successfully 
tried  it  out  on  a few  clients. 

(<?)  The  communicability  of  an  innovation, 
especially  in  terms  of  having  visible  re- 
sults, influences  adoption.  Nonmaterial 
ideas  diffuse  more  slowly  than  material 
innovations. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  communication  channels 
which,  like  the  source  and  the  unit  of  adoption, 
affect  tlie  rate  of  adoption.  Mass  media  channels 
are  most  useful  in  securing  awareness  and  increas- 
ing the  level  of  knowledge  about  innovations;  to 
secure  attitude  change  and  actual  adoption  of  an 
innovation,  interpersonal  communication  is  more 
effective. 

4.  Receivers  of  innovations  may  be  categorized 
along  a continuum  of  innovativeness  (vis,  the 
relative  earliness  or  lateness  of  adoption  of  an 
idea  in  comparison  with  other  members  of  the 
given  social  system).  The  five  adopter  cate- 
gories are:  Innovators,  early  adopters,  early  ma- 
jority, late  majority,  and  laggards. 

5.  Distinctive  Aspects  of  Diffusion  in  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Several  distinct  features 
of  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR) 
may  be  identified  which  affect  the  diffusion  of 
innovations  in  this  field  and  the  applicability  of 
diffusion  findings  based  on  studies  in  different 
fields: 
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(a)  The  social  system  receiving  the  innovation 
consists  of  professionals.  Studies  of  dif- 
fusion in  other  professional  fields  indicate 
that  the  professionalism  of  potential  adop- 
ters is  an  important  influence  on  the  way 
in  which  innovations  spread.  Since  most 
diffusion  studies  have  involved  nonprofos- 
fesional  adopter's,  care  should  he  exercised 
in  generalizing  findings  from  these  fields. 

(ft)  The  physical  and  social  distance  between 
the  source  of  innovation  and  the  potential 
adopters  is  often  considerable.  The  VI? 
counselor  in  one  part  of  the  country  may 
he  the  potential  user  of  an  innovation  de- 
veloped in  a psychology  lab  of  a univer- 
sity in  another  State.  Even  if  the  coun- 
selor is  a regular  reader  of  journals  in 
his  field,  the  chances  are  poor  that,  he 
would  discover  this  innovation,  since  it. 
would  probably  be  reported  in  a psy- 
chology journal.  Rclatcdly,  VR  is  faced 
with  a problem  of  how  to  obtain  relevant 
information  that  is  developed  in  other 
fields,  but  is  outside  the  immediate  sub- 
ject area  and  hence  not  in  the  “knowledge 
path”  of  VR  personnel. 

(6*)  VR  hierarchical  structures  often  act  as 
barriers  or  forces  of  resistance  to  innova- 
tion diffusion  in  that  the  organizational 
structure  tends  to  create  both  horizontal 
(especially  between  agencies)  and  vertical 
communication  barriers. 

(rf)  The  type  of  innovation  decision  is  often 
“forced”  rather  than  “optional,”  and  is 
likely  to  be  made  collectively  rather  than 
individually.  Forced,  or  authoritative, 
decisions  arc  more  likely  to  be  circum- 
vented and/or  discontinued.  Group  de- 
cisionmaking is  a longer  process,  but  is 
more  likely  to  result  in  lasting  change. 

(<?)  VR  innovations  seldom  have  high  rela- 
tive advantage,  and  the  effects  are  of  low 
visibility  and  are  difficult  to  evaluate  in 
the  short,  range. 

(/)  The  “closure”  orientation  of  VR  person- 
nel serves  to  divert  attention  from  con- 
sideration of  innovative  ideas.  An  em- 
phasis on  the  quantity  of  closed  cases 
rather  than  the  quality  of  services  ren- 
dered leaves  counselors  with  little  time 
to  “fool  around”  with  research  results.  It 


also  supports  a focus  on  short-range  goals, 
while  gains  from  innovations  are  likely  to 
appear  on  a long-range  basis. 

6.  Recommendations  for  More  Effective  Dis- 
sem  iixation . 

(a)  Establish  better  communication  links  l>e- 
tween  the  source  and  the  potential  users  of 
innovations. 

(1)  Change  agents  are  needed  to  dis- 
seminate research  findings  to  practi- 
tioners. 

(2)  A liaison  role,  such  as  that  of  the 
extension  specialist  in  agriculture,  is 
needed  to  facilitate  two-way  com- 
munication between  researchers  and 
counselors. 

(ft)  Determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  cer- 
tain demonstrations  and  demonstration 
methods  as  compared  to  others.  The  find- 
ings in  agriculture  arc  that  the  most  effec- 
tive demonstrators — 

(1)  are  more  similar  to  their  followers: 

(2)  are  not  overly  identified  with  the 
agencies  of  change;  and 

(•!)  demonstrate  innovations  which  are 
communicable  and  not  too  complex. 

(c)  VR  personnel  should  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come letter  research  consumers.  One 
means  would  1*  to  consolidate  research 
input  to  counselors,  as  part  of  cither  pre- 
service  or  inscrvicc  training,  into  a single 
course  foeused  on  information  about  re- 
search for  the  practitioner. 

(d)  Establish  an  information  retrieval  system 
for  relevant  research  results.  A retrieval 
system  designed  to  meet  VR  information 
needs  would  help  to  short  circuit  the 
bureaucratic  barriers  to  innovation  dis- 
semination. 

(c)  Bring  VR  researchers  and  administrators 
into  the  world  of  the  counselor  upon  oc- 
casion. Research  thus  developed  from  a 
shared  reality  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  relevance  for  potential  users. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  a very  well-organized  presentation  of 
the  basic  concepts  and  findings  on  diffusion. 
Rogers’  discussion  of  the  unique  facets  of  the 
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field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  helpful.  One 
might  question,  however,  if  the  factor  of  “profes- 
sionalism" of  the  social  system  into  which  the  in- 
novation is  introduced  will  in  itself  facilitate 
diffusion.  This  seems  to  assume  that  profession- 
als are  less  likely  to  resist  change  that  nonprofes- 


siomils,  or  at  least  less  likely  to  react  emotionally 
to  perceived  change.  Given  the  difference  be- 
tween the  investment  of  the  counselor  in  his 
methodology  and  the  housewife  and  her  soap 
powder,  a more  cautions  attitude  might  be  ex- 
pected on  the  pail  of  the  professional. 
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PURPOSE 

To  synthesize  and  evaluate  available  research 
findings  and  theories  on  the  diffusion  of  innova- 
tions in  order  to  attempt  to  identify  the  common 
threads  that,  run  through  all  the  research  tradi- 
tions on  the  subject  of  diffusion. 

METHOD 

More  than  500  publications  on  diffusion  of  in- 
novations are  reviewed,  including  11  major  re- 
search projects  of  the  author.  While  the  author 
writes  from  a background  of  rural  sociology,  the 
survey  of  research  literature  is  multidisciplinary 
in  scope,  reviewing  relevant  material  in  the  fields 
of  anthropology,  sociology,  education,  economics, 
industrial  engineering,  industrial  history,  and 
public  health. 

Four  essential  elements  in  the  analysis  of  diffu- 
sion are:  (1)  The  innovation,  (2)  its  communica- 
tion from  one  individual  to  another,  (3)  in  a so- 
cial system,  and  (4)  over  time.  Given  this  basic 
framework,  Rogers  defines  several  basic  concepts 
for  his  analysis: 

Innovation . — An  idea  perceived  as  new  by 
the  individual. 

Diffusion . — The  process  by  which  an  innova- 
tion spreads  from  its  source  of  invention 
or  creation  to  its  ultimate  users  or  adopters. 

Social  system . — A population  of  individuals 
who  are  functionally  differentiated  and 
engaged  in  collective  problem-solving  be- 
havior. 

Adoption . — A decision  to  continue  full  use 
of  an  innovation. 

Adoption  process . — The  mental  process 
through  which  an  individual  passes  from 


first  hearing  about  an  innovation  to  final 
adoption. 

Innovativeness . — The  degree  to  which  an  in- 
dividual is  relatively  earlier  in  adopting 
new  ideas  than  the  other  members  of  his 
social  system. 

Adopter  categories — Classifications  of  in- 
dividuals within  a social  system  on  the 
basis  of  innovativeness. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Certain  characteristics  of  the  innovation , as 
perceived  by  members  of  a social  system,  affect 
its  rate  of  adoption: 

(а)  Relative  advantage . — The  degree  to  which 
an  innovation  is  superior  to  ideas  it  super- 
sedes. A crisis  emphasizes  the  relative  ad- 
vantage of  an  innovation  and  affects  its 
rate  of  adoption. 

(б)  Compatibility . — The  degree  to  which  an 
innovation  is  consistent  with  existing 
values  and  past  experiences  of  the  adop- 
ters. 

(c)  Complexity . — The  degree  to  which  an  in- 
novation is  relatively  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  use.  The  research  evidence  is 
“far  from  conclusive”  regarding  this 
factor. 

(d)  Divisibility. — The  degree  to  which  an  in- 
novation may  be  tried  on  a limited  basis 
(trialibility).  Several  investigations  sug- 
gest. that  earlier  adopters  may  perceive 
divisibility  as  more  important  than  later 
adopters. 

( c ) Communicability. — The  degree  to  which 
the  results  of  an  innovation  may  be  dif- 
fused to  others. 
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2.  The  adoption  process  consists  of  five  stnges: 
Awnreness,  interest,  evaluation,  trial,  adoption. 

((f)  There  is  little  evidence  that  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  innovations  actually  delnys 
their  adoption.  (Assuming  there  is 
awareness.) 

(b)  Awareness  occurs  at  a more  rapid  rate 
than  does  adoption. 

( c ) The  first,  individuals  to  adopt  innovations 
require  n shorter  adoption  period  than  do 
relatively  later  adopters. 

(d)  The  awarencss-to-trial  period  is  longer 
than  the  trinl-to-adoption  period. 

(e)  The  awarencss-to-trial  period  is  shorter 
for  relatively  earlier  adopters  than  for 
later  adopters. 

(/)  The  trial-to-adoption  period  is  longer  for 
relatively  earlier  adopters  than  for  later 
adopters. 

3.  Five  classes  of  adopters  may  be  identified 
based  upon  degree  of  innovativeness:  Innovators 
(venturesome) ; early  adopters  (respectful) ; 
early  majority  (deliberate) ; later  majority 
(skeptical)  ; laggards  (traditional) . 

(a)  Innovativeness  of  individuals  is  related 
to  having  a modern  rather  than  a tradi- 
tional orientation. 

(b)  An  individual’s  innovativeness  varies  di- 
rectly with  the  norms  of  his  social  system 
regarding  innovntiveness. 

(c)  There  is  considerable  shifting  of  individ- 
uals in  a social  system  from  one  adopter 
category  to  another  over  time. 

(d)  Occupants  of  each  adopter  category  are 
mainly  influenced  by  individuals  of  the 
same  or  a more  innovative  adopter  cate- 
gory- 

(e)  Differences  in  innovativeness  between  in- 
dividuals are  a more  important  barrier  to 
the  flow  of  ideas  in  a social  system  where 
the  norms  are  modem  than  where  they 
are  traditional. 

(/)  Adopter  distributions  follow  a bell-shaped 
curve  over  time  and  approach  normality. 

4.  Some  generalizations  may  be  made  regard- 
ing adopter  categories : 

(a)  Innovators  are  perceived  as  deviants  by 
other  members  of  their  social  system. 


(b)  Innovators  perceive  themselves  as  deviant 
from  the  norms  of  their  social  svstom. 

(<)  Earlier  adopters  have  higher  social  status 
than  later  adopters. 

[d)  Earlier  adopters  have  a more  favorable 
financial  position  than  later  adopters. 

(c)  Earlier  adopters  have  more  specialized 
operations  than  later  adopters. 

(/)  Earlier  adopters  are  more  cosmopolite 
than  later  adopters. 

(g)  Earlier  adopters  have  more  opinion  leader- 
ship than  later  adopters. 

(/t)  Relatively  later  adopters  are  more  likely 
to  discontinue  innovations  than  are  earlier 
adopters. 

(0  Laggards  are  most  likely  to  drop  out  of 
the  social  system. 

5.  The  influence  of  opinion  leaden — those  in- 
dividuals from  wlwm  others  seek  advice  and  in- 
formation— affects  adoption  of  innovations . 

(fl)  Opinion  leaders  conform  more  closely  to 
social  system  norms  than  the  average 
member. 

(6)  There  is  little  overlapping  among  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  opinion  lenders. 

(c)  Opinion  leaders  use  more  impersonal, 
technically  accurate,  and  cosmopolite 
sources  of  information  than  do  their  fol- 
lowers. 

(d)  Opinion  leaders  are  more  cosmopolite  than 
their  followers. 

(<0  Opinion  leaders  have  more  social  partici- 
pation than  their  followers. 

(/)  Opinion  leaders  have  higher  social  status 
than  their  followers. 

(g)  Opinion  lenders  are  more  innovative  than 
their  followers. 

(A)  Social  system  norms  on  innovativeness 
seem  to  determine,  at  least  in  part,  the 
innovativeness  of  opinion  lenders. 

6.  Different  kinds  of  information  are  important 
to  different  adopter  categories  and  at  different 
stages  of  the  adoption  process . 

(ff)  Earlier  adopters  utilize  information  sources 
that  arc  in  closer  contact  with  the  origin 
of  new  ideas  than  later  adopters. 

(&)  Earlier  adopters  utilize  a greater  number 
of  different  information  sources  than  do 
later  adopters. 
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(c)  Personal  influence  from  peers  is  most  im- 
portant at  the  evaluation  stage  of  the 
adoption  process  and  less  important  at 
other  stages. 

(rf)  Personal  influence  from  peers  is  more  im- 
portant for  relatively  later  adopters  than 
for  earlier  adopters. 

(e)  Personal  influence  from  peel’s  is  more 
important  in  uncertain  situations  than  in 
clear-cut  situations. 

(/)  Impersonal  information  sources  and  cos- 
mopolite information  sources  (sources  ex- 
ternal to  a particular  social  system)  are 
most  important  at  the  awareness  stage, 
and  personal  and  localite  sources  are  most 
important  at  the  evaluation  stage. 

(g)  Impersonal  and  cosmopolite  sources  of  in- 
formation are  more  important  than  per- 
sonal and  localite  sources  for  relatively 
earlier  adopters  than  for  later  adopters. 

7.  The  role  of  change  agent  may  significantly 
affect  diffusion  and  adoption , 

(a)  The  extent  of  promotional  efforts  by  change 
agents  is  directly  related  to  the  rate  of 
adoption  of  an  innovation. 

(ft)  Commercial  change  agents  (e.g.,  salesmen) 
are  more  important  at  the  trial  stage  than 
at  any  other  stage  in  the  adoption  process. 

(<?)  Commercial  change  agents  are  more  im- 


portant for  earlier  adopters  than  for  later 
adopters  at  the  trial  stage. 

(d)  Change  agents  have  more  communication 
with  higher  status  than  with  lower  status 
members  of  a social  system. 

8.  Five  guidelines  for  a projected  strategy  of 
change  might  be  considered  by  change  agents: 

(//)  A program  of  change  should  he  tailored 
to  (it  cultural  values  and  past  experiences. 

(ft)  A change  agent's  clients  must  perceive,  a 
need  for  an  innovation  before  it  can  be 
successfully  introduced. 

( c ) Change  agents  should  be  more  concerned 
with  improving  their  clients*  competence 
in  evaluating  new  ideas  and  less  with 
simply  promoting  innovations  per  se. 

(d)  Change  agents  should  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  opinion  leaders  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  diffusion  of  an  innovation. 

(e)  The  social  consequences  of  innovations 
should  be  anticipated  and  prevented  if 

undesirable. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Rogers’  review  provides  an  excellent  starting 
point  for  the  conceptualization  of  the  problem  of 
research  utilization,  since  diffusion  is  one  major 
aspect. 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
REVIEW/ ANALYSIS 

Rogers,  E.  M.,  with  Shoemaker,  F.  F.  Communication  of  innovations:  A cross-cultural  approach . 


New  York:  Free  Press,  1970. 

PURPOSE 

To  synthesize,  from  research  on  the  diffusion  of 
innovations,  a series  of  generalizations,  each  of 
which  represents  the  relationship  found  between 
two  or  more  ideas;  to  thereby  facilitate  under- 
standing of  the'  diffusion  process  by  change 
agents  and  social  scientists  in  order  to  provide 
linkages  with  more  general  social  science  theory; 
to  suggest  areas  of  needed  research,  and  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  duplication  of  research  effort. 

METHOD 

More  than  1,600  publications  on  diffusion  are 
reviewed  to  relate  empirical  understandings 
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about  the  diffusion  of  ideas  to  a theory  of  social 
change.  Cross-cultural  similarities  and  contrasts 
are  treated  in  diffusion  generalizations.  A com- 
parison of  diffusion  understandings  is  made  be- 
tween more  and  less  developed  countries. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Communication  is  essential  for  social 
change. 

(a)  Social  change  is  the  process  by  which  al- 
teration occurs  in  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  a social  system  through — 

(1)  invention — creation  and  development 
of  new  ideas; 
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(2)  diffusion — communication  of  these 

ideas  to  members  of  the  social  system; 
and 

(3)  consequences — changes  that  occur  in 
the  system  as  a result  of  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  innovation — 

(a)  immanent  change — members  of  a 
social  system  create  and  develop 
a new  idea  with  little  or  no  ex- 
external influence;  and 

(b)  contact  change — sources  external 
to  the  social  system  introduce 
a new  idea.  Selective  contact 
change  is  adoption  or  rejection 
of  a new  idea  on  the  basis  of 
needs.  Directed  contact  change 
is  caused  by  outsiders  who  in- 
troduce new  ideas  in  order  to 
achieve  predetermined  goals. 
Much  change  that  occurs  today  is 
directed  contact  change  and  is 
therefore  the  main  concern  of  this 
book. 

(b)  Middle-range  analysis  is  an  approach  to 
a theory  of  social  change  consisting  of 
accumulating  and  synthesizing  middle- 
range  generalizations  from  empirical  re- 
sults on  the  diffusion  of  innovations.  This 
approach,  which  could  eliminate  tlu>  laci 
of  rapprochement  between  research  and 
theory,  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Explicate  all  essential  concepts. 

(2)  Postulate  a relationship  between  two 
concepts  in  a theoretical  hypothesis . 

(3)  Test  this  hypothesis  with  a corre- 
sponding emphical  hypothesis , which 
is  the  postulated  relationship  between 
two  operational  measures  of  concepts 
(an  operation  is  the  empirical  referent 
of  a concept). 

(4)  Support  or  reject  a theoretical  hy- 
pothesis by  testing  corresponding 
empirical  hypotheses,  resulting  even- 
tually in  a series  of  middle-range 
generalizations. 

Middle-range  generalizations  are  the  step- 
ping stones  to  more  general  theories  of 
social  change,  once  abstracted  to  a higher 
level  of  generality. 

(c)  Communication  is  the  process  by  which 


messages  are  transferred  from  a source  to 
a receiver. 

(d)  Diffusion  is  a special  type  of  communica- 
tion concerned  with  the  spreading  of  mes- 
sages that  are  new  ideas.  Risk  is  often 
associated  with  the  reception  of  innova- 
tions. An  individnars  behavior  varies, 
with  the  reception  of  new  ideas  and  risks, 
from  his  reaction  to  routine  ideas.  This 
behavior  may  be  dependent  on — 

(1)  heterophily — degree  to  which  pairs  of 
individuals  who  interact  are  different 
in  certain  attributes  such  as  beliefs, 
values,  education,  social  status,  etc., 
and 

(2)  homophily — degree  to  which  pairs  of 
individuals  who  interact  are  similar 
in  certain  attributes. 

Most  human  communication  takes  place 
between  individuals  who  are  homophilous , 
which  leads  to  more  effective  communica- 
tion. Rut  in  the  diffusion  of  innovations, 
there  is  often  heterophily  between  source 
wild  receiver,  which  leads  to  special  prob- 
lems in  securing  effective  communication. 

(e)  The  main  elements  in  the  diffusion  of 
new  ideas  are: 

(1)  The  innovation — an  idea,  practice,  or 
object  perceived  as  new  by  the  in- 
dividual, the  characteristics  of  .which, 
as  perceived  by  members  of  a social 
system,  determine  its  rate  of  adop- 
tion; five  general  characteristics  of 
innovations  are: 

(a)  Relative  advantage— degree  to 
which  new  idea  is  better  than  the 
idea  it  supersedes. 

(b)  Compatibility— degree  to  which 
new  idea  fits  in  with  existing 
values,  experiences,  and  needs  of 
receivers. 

(c)  Complexity — degree  to  which  in- 
novation is  perceived  as  difficult 
to  understand  and  use.  (This  is 
the  only  innovation  attribute  seen 
as  negatively  related  to  its  rate  of 
adoption.) 

(d)  Trialability— degree  to  which  new 
idea  may  be  experimented  with 
on  a limited  basis. 

(e)  Observability — degree  to  which 
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results  of  an  innovation  are  vis- 
ible to  others. 

(2)  Rate  of  adoption— relative  speed  with 
which  an  innovation  is  adopted  by 
members  of  a social  system. 

Factors  other  than  attributes  that  af- 
fect rate  of  adoption : 

(a)  Type  of  innovation  decision. 

(b)  Nature  of  communication  chan- 
nels used  to  diffuse  the  innovation. 

(c)  Nature  of  the  social  system. 

(cl)  Extent  of  change  agents-  promo- 
tion efforts  in  diffusing  the  in- 
novation. 

Diffusion  effect — cumulatively  increas- 
ing degree  of  influence  upon  an  in- 
dividual to  adopt  or  reject  an  innova- 
tion because  of  increasing  rate  of 
knowledge  about  the  innovation  and 
because  of  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  innovation  in  the  social  system. 
Adoption  can  be  expected  once  the 
awareness-knowledge  level  exceeds  20 
to  30  percent  of  members  in  a social 
system. 

The  diffusion  effect  is  greater  in  social 
systems  with  a higher  degree  of  com- 
munication integration — degree  to 
which  units  in  a system  are  intercon- 
nected by  interpersonal  communica- 
tion channels. 

Overadoption — adoption  of  an  in- 
novation by  an  individual  when  ex- 
perts feel  he  should  reject,  because  of: 

(a)  Insufficient  knowledge. 

(b)  Inability  to  predict  consequences. 

(c)  A mania  for  the  new. 

(3)  Communication  channels — the  means 
by  which  a message  gets  from  a source 
to  a receiver. 

(a)  Interpersonal  channels — those  that 
involve  a face-to-face  exchange 
between  two  or  more  people. 

(b)  Mass  media  channels — all  means 
that  involve  a mass  medium,  such 
as  radio,  television,  film,  news- 
papers, where  a few  individuals 
(or  one)  can  reach  many. 

Mass  media  channels  are  more  impor- 
tant at  the  knowledge  function  in  the 
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innovative-decision  process,  and  inter- 
personal channels  nre  relalively  more 
important  at  the  persuasion  function. 

Mass  media  channels  are  more  im- 
portant than  interpersonal  channels 
for  earlier  adopters  than  for  later 
adopt  el's. 

(c)  Media  forums — small  groups  of 
individuals  who  meet  regularly  to 
receive  a mass  media  program 
and  discuss  its  contents.  They 
combine  mass  and  interpersonal 
channels.  They  are  effective  in 
less  developed  countries  because 
they  exert  social  pressure  on  at- 
tendance and  participation  and 
on  attitude  change  in  small 
groups. 

(4)  Time — referring  to  the  amount  of 
time  of  the  innovation-decision  proc- 
ess. which  is  the  mental  process 
through  which  an  individual  passes 
from  first  knowledge  of  an  innovation 
to  a decision  to  adopt  or  reject  and 
to  confirmation  of  this  decision:  (<i) 
Knowledge,  (b)  persuasion,  (c)  de- 
cision (adoption  or  rejection),  and 

(d)  confirmation  (reinforcement  or 
reversal  of  previous  decision). 

(5)  Three  main  types  of  innovation  de- 
cisions are — 

(a)  Optional  decisions — made  by  in- 
dividuals regardless  of  decisions 
made  by  other  members  of . the 
system. 

(b)  Collective  decisions — made  by 
consensus  of  individuals  in  the 
social  system  by  a series  of  sub- 
processes. 

stimulation  of  interest  in  new 
idea; 

initiation  of  new  idea  into 
system ; 

legitimation  of  new  idea  by 
power  holders; 
decision  to  act;  and 
action  or  execution  of  idea. 
Stimulators  of  a social  system  are 
more  cosmopolitan  and  perceive 
needs  quickly.  Initiators  favor 
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change  nnd  know  their  system 
well.  Legitimizers  are  high-status 
power  holders. 

The  rate  of  adoption  of  a collec- 
tive innovation  is  positively  re- 
lated to  the  degree  to  which  the 
legitimizers  are  involved  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  to 
the  degree  of  power  concentra- 
tion in  the  social  system. 

Member  acceptance  of  collective 
innovation  decisions  is  positively 
related  to  member  cohesion  ( par- 
ticipation in  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess) with  the  social  system. 
Change  agents  can  be  stimulators 
and  initiators  of  collective  innova- 
tion decisions  but  can  seldom  be 
legitimizers,  because  they  lack 
high  status,  social  power,  and  es- 
tablished credibility. 

(c)  Authority  decisions — forced  on  an 
individual  by  someone  in  a super- 
ordinate power  position. 
Authority  innovative  decisions 
are  common  in  formal  organiza- 
tions— social  systems  deliberately 
established  for  achieving  prede- 
termined goals,  where  there  are 
prescribed  roles,  an  authority 
structure,  formal  system  of  rules 
and  regulations,  and  informal 
practices  peculiar  to  each  organi- 
zation. 

Authority  innovation-decision 
process: 

(1)  knowledge  about  need  for 
change  on  the  part  of  the 
decision  unit  (from  internal 
or  external  sources) ; 

(2)  persuasion  and  evaluation  of 
new  idea  by  decision  unit; 

(3)  decision  to  accept  or  reject 
by  decision  unit; 

(4)  communication  of  decision 
by  unit  to  organization;  and 

(5)  action  by  adoption  units — 
their  participation  in  de- 
cisionmaking process  will  in- 
fluence their  satisfaction  with 
new  idea ; nonparticipation 


could  lead  to  innovation  dis- 
sonance, which  is  a discrep- 
ancy between  an  individual's 
attitude  toward  an  innovation 
and  his  decision  to  adopt  or 
reject,  it. 

(6)  Tiro  basic  approaches  to  organiza- 
tional change  are : 

(a)  Authoritative — decisions  made  by 
centralized  power. 

(b)  Participative — wide  sharing  of 
power. 

The  rate  of  adoption  is  faster  by  au- 
thoritative approach  but  more  likely 
to  remain  stable  with  participative 
approach. 

The  innovation-decisions  process:  (1) 
Rest  fits  the  case  of  optional  decisions, 
(2)  must  be  modified  for  collective 
and  authority  decisions,  and  (8)  may 
vary  in  its  stages  for  some  individuals 
and  innovators. 

There  is  a need  to  know  whether  the 
nature  of  the  innovation-decision 
process  is  different  for  innovators 
than  for  laggards. 

(7)  Discontinue  nee— decision  to  cease  use  of 
innovation  after  adopting  it. 

( a ) Replacement  discontinuance — re- 
jection of  innovation  for  a better 
idea. 

( b)  Disenchantment  discontinuance — 
rejection  of  innovation  because  of 
its  unsatisfactory  performance. 

(8)  Relative  innovativeness — degree  to 
which  an  individual  is  earlier  in  adopt- 
ing new  ideas  than  other  members  of 
his  social  system:  (tf)  Innovators, 

(6)  early  adopters,  (c)  early  major- 
ity, (d)  late  majority,  and  (<?)  lag- 
gards. 

Late  adopters  are  more  likely  to  dis- 
continue innovations  than  arc  earlier 
adopters. 

Innovations  with  a high  rate  of  adop- 
tion have  a low  rate  of  discontinuance. 

Early  adopters  have  a shorter  innova- 
tion-decision period  than  late  adopters 
because  the  rate  of  awareness  knowl- 
edge for  an  innovation  is  more  rapid 
than  its  rate  of  adoption. 


k 


Diffusion  of  Innovation 


Early  adopters  tend  to  be  more 
modern,  tatter  educated,  have  greater 
rationality,  more  favorable  attitudes 
toward  change  and  risk. 

(/)  Diffusion  occurs  wi;hin  a social  system 
because  t.;e  system's  social  structure  can 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  spread 
of  new  ideas. 

(1)  Social  structure — statuses  or  positions 
in  a social  system  and  bow  these  sta- 
tuses are  arranged  (hierarchical,  etc.) ; 
it  acts  to  impede  or  facilitate  the  rate 
of  diffusion  and  adoption  of  new  ideas 
through  “system  effects”: 

(a)  norms— established  behavior  pat- 
terns for  members  of  a social 
system,  modern  norms  existing  in 
a more  change-oriented  system 
than  traditional  norms / 

(b)  opinion  leadership — degree  to 
which  an  individual  is  able  to 
informally  influence  other  in- 
dividuals’ attitudes  or  overt  be- 
havior in  a desired  way  with 
relative  frequency. 

Opinion  leaders  are  important  in 
diffusion  of  innovations. 

Opinion  leaders  are  receivers  of 
communications  who  pass  in- 
formation on  to  followers. 

Opinion  leaders  can  be  barriers  to 
innovations  in  a social  system  if 
they  arc  homophi  lous  with  fol- 
lowers and  contrary  to  the  in- 
novations. 

Opinion  leaders  have  greater 
mass  media  exposure  than  fol- 
lowers. 

Opinion  leaders  conform  more 
closely  to  a system’s  norms  than 
do  their  followers.  When  sys- 
tem’s norms  favor  change,  opinion 
leaders  are  more  innovative. 

(1)  Polymorphism  — individual 
acts  as  opinion  leader  for  a 
variety  of  topics. 

(2)  Monomorphism  — individual 
acts  as  opinion  leader  for 
one  topic. 

When  a system’s  norms  are  more 
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modern,  opinion  leadership  is 
more  inonomorphic. 

(2)  Change  agent— professional  person 
who  attempts  to  influence  innovation 
decisions  in  a direction  he  feels  is 
desirable: 

(a)  develops  a need  for  change  in 
clients; 

(b)  establishes  a change  relationship 
with  them; 

(c)  diagnoses  problems; 

(d)  creates  in  clients  an  intent  to 
change; 

(e.)  translates  intent  into  action; 

(f)  stabilizes  change,  prevents  dis- 
continuances; and 

(g)  achieves  terminal  relationship 
with  clients. 

Change  agent  success  is  related  to: 

(a)  extent  of  change  agent  effort  ; 

(b)  client  orientation  rather  than 
change-agency  orientation; 

(c)  how  compatible  program  is  with 
clients’  needs; 

(d)  his  empathy  with  clients; 

(e)  his  homophily  with  clients; 

(f)  extent  he  works  through  opinion 
leaders; 

(g)  credibility  in  eyes  of  his  clients; 
and 

(h)  his  efforts  in  increasing  clients’ 
ability  to  evaluate  innovations. 

Change  agent  contact  is  related  to: 

(a)  higher  social  status  among  clients; 

(b)  greater  social  participation; 

(c)  higher  education  and  literacy; 
and 

(d)  cosmopoliteness. 

(3)  Diffusion  research  is  emerging  as  a 
single,  integrated  body  of  concepts 
and  generalizations,  even  though  in- 
vestigations arc  conducted  by  re- 
searchers in  several  scientific  disci- 
plines. A research  tradition  is  a 
series  of  investigations — approached 
from  such  major  fields  as  anthropol- 
ogy,  early  sociology,  rural  sociology, 
education,  medical  sociology,  com- 
munication, and  marketing — on  a 
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similar  topic  in  which  successive 
studies  are  influenced  by  preceding 
inquiries. 

There  are  five  major  shortcomings  of 
diffusion  research: 

(a)  dependence  on  recall  data  and 
difficulties  in  determining  the 
time-order  of  diffusion  variables: 

(b)  overemphasis  on  the  nature  of  in- 
novations studied  leads  to 
separate  diffusion  research  tradi- 
tions which  can  impede  integra- 
tion of  the  field; 

(c)  overconcern  with  optional  deci- 
sions, to  the  exclusion  of  collec- 
tive and  authority  decisions: 

(d)  use  of  individual  as  a unit  of 
analysis  rather  than  depending 
on  a relational  analysis,  which  is 
more  appropriate  for  diffusion 
studies;  and 

(e)  concentration  on  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe,  re- 
tarding cross-cultural  testing  of 
generalizations. 

(g)  Consequences — changes  that  occur  in  a 
social  system  as  a result  of  adoption  or 
rejection  of  an  innovation. 

(1)  Consequences  have  not  been  studied 
(as  have  invention  and  diffusion)  be- 
cause : 

(a)  change  agencies  overemphasize 
adoption,  assuming  consequences 
will  be  positive; 

(b)  research  methods  may  be  inap- 
propriate to  measure  conse- 
quences; and 

(c)  consequences  are  difficult  to 
measure. 

(2)  Consequences  may  be  classified  as: 

(a)  functional  (desirable)  or  dys- 
functional (undesirable) ; 

(b)  dived  (occur  in  immediate  re- 
sponse) or  indirect  (result  from 
direct) ; and 

(c)  manifest  (intended  by  members) 
or  latent  (not  intended). 


(:i)  Three  intrinsic  elements  of  an  in- 
novation : 

(a)  form — observable  physical  ap- 
pearance; 

(l>)  function — contribution  to  ment- 
ors* way  of  life;  and 
(c)  meaning — subjective  perception 

of  innovation  by  monitors. 
Change  agents  can  more  easily  anticipate 
form  and  function  of  an  innovation  for 
their  clients  than  its  meaning. 

(A)  Equilibrium — must  be  considered  to  de- 
termine an  ideal  rate  of  change. 

(1)  Stable  equilibrium — almost  no  change 
in  social  system. 

(2)  Dynamic  equilibrium — rate  of  change 
is  equal  to  system's  ability  to  cope 
with  it. 

(3)  Disequilibrium — rate  of  change  is  too 
rapid  to  permit  system  to  adjust. 

Change  agents  generally  want  to  achieve 
a rate  of  change  that  leads  to  dynamic 
equilibrium,  somewhere  short  of  disequi- 
librium. 

2.  Research  is  needed  on  the  attributes  of 
innovations: 

(а)  Measuring  perceived  attributes  at  the  time 
of  decision. 

(б)  Measuring  differential  perceptions  by  dif- 
ferent groups. 

(c)  Improving  measurement  of  perceived  at- 
tributes. 

(</)  Making  factor  analyses  of  perceived  at- 
tributes. 

(c)  Studying  innovation  bundles  rather  than 
single  innovations. 

(1)  In  the  minds  of  adopters,  an  innova- 
tion is  not  a single,  discrete,  separate 
unit  for  analysis. 

(2)  Does  adoption  of  any  single  innova- 
tion trigger  adoption  of  other  ideas 
in  the  complex  of  innovations? 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A useful  and  perceptive  compendium  of  pre- 
viously published  studies  of  diffusion,  in  which 
directions  for  further  study  are  indicated. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide  the 
reader  with : A general  understanding  of  change, 
communication,  and  diffusion  processes;  a series 
of  principles  and  strategies  that  can  he  utilized  in 
planning  and  implementing  change;  a set  of 
guidelines  and  strategies  for  managing  unique 
change  situat  ions  that  may  face  him. 

METHOD 

The  material  is  synthesized  from  the  existing 
literature  on  the  subject. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A set  of  communication  principles  is  set 
forth  in  terms  of  the  significant  variables,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

(tf)  Source ; 

(1)  The  communication  is  more  likely  to 
be  favorably  received  if  the  source  is 
credible,  the  receiver  needs  specialized 
information  not  at  his  disposal,  the 
source  is  emphatic,  the  source  and  the 
receiver  are  homogeneous. 

(2)  Communication  is  more  likely  to  be 
unfavorably  received  if  the  source 
arouses  anger  or  resentment  in  the 
receiver. 

( h ) Channel: 

(1)  Mass  media  are  more  effective  than 
interpersonal  channels  in  creating 
awareness  of  ideas  and  in  changing 
lightly  held  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

(2)  Interpersonal  channels  are  more  ef- 
fective in  persuading  and  in  changing 
deeply  held  attitudes  and  beliefs;  they 
induce  more  lasting  changes  in  at- 
titudes than  mass  media  do. 

(c)  Message: 

(1)  If  people  know  in  advance  that  they 
are  going  to  receive  bad  news,  the 
emotional  response  to  the  message  will 
be  diminished. 


(2)  The  message  which  arouses  anxiety 
lends  to  he  ignored. 

{•!)  If  your  audience  is  ultimately  going 
to  Ik?  exposed  to  rounterpmpngnnda, 
it  is  good  strategy  to  present  both 
sides  of  the  issue  at  the  outset. 

(•I)  It  is  effective  to  present  the  major 
arguments  in  the  message  at  the  out- 
set. 

(T>)  To  enhance  message  effectiveness,  ap- 
peal to  more4hau  one  of  the  senses. 
(<I)  Receiver: 

(1)  The  receiver  who  values  membership 
in  the  group  tends  to  be  conforming  in 
his  opinion  and  is  influenced  highly 
by  messages  from  other  group  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Receivers  with  high  prestige  and 
popularity  hold  attitudes  that  con- 
form with  prevailing  group  norms. 

(3)  Receivers  with  low  self-esteem  are 
persuaded  more  easily  than  those 
with  high  self-esteem. 

(4)  Receivers  who  are  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive in  interpersonal  relationships 
do  not  respond  readily  to  persuasive 
communication;  receivers  who  display 
social  withdrawal  are  equally  unre- 
sponsive. 

(5)  Communication  is  more  effective  when 
it  is  receiver  oriented  rather  than 
source  oriented. 

(f>)  Receivers  tend  to  l)e  more  receptive 
to  communciation  when  they  have  a 
sense  of  participation  and  when  the 
message  is  consistent  with  their  exist- 
ing knowledge,  attitudes,  and  beliefs, 
(c)  Situation: 

(1)  Rumors  spread  rapidly  in  time  of 
stress  and  uncertainty. 

(2)  In  formal  organizations,  communica- 
tion tends  to  be  horizontal  rather  than 
vertical;  such  vertical  communication 
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as  occurs,  flows  downward;  only  posi- 
tive messages  flow  upward. 

(3)  Change  information  is  likely  to  spread 
more  rapidly  through  informal  than 
through  formal  channels  in  an  or- 
ganizational setting;  formal  com- 
munications confirm  what  has  already 
been  diffused  informally. 

2.  The  following  diffusion  principles  are 
offered: 

(а)  Innovation: 

(1)  An  innovation  is  adopted  more 
rapidly  during  a period  of  crisis. 

(2)  Factors  which  contribute  to  the  rate 
of  adoption  of  an  innovation  include: 
Perceived  advantage ; compatibility ; 
lack  of  complexity;  suitability  for 
trial  adoption;  communicability;  visi- 
bility. 

(б)  Adopters: 

(1)  The  more  traditional  the  social  sys- 
tem, the  more  resistant  to  innovation 
will  be  the  individual  within  the 
system. 

(2)  Early  adopters  have  the  following 
characteristics  when  compared  with 
later  adopters:  Younger;  higher  so- 
cial status;  more  likely  to  use  com- 
munication channels  close  to  the 
source  of  the  innovation ; more  active 
information  seekers;  more  cosmopo- 
lite; have  more  opinion  leadership; 
wealthier;  less  dogmatic;  have  more 
formal  education;  have  greater  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  abstractions. 

(3)  Individuals  more  fully  embrace  in- 
novations and  change  when  they  feel 
they  have  participated  in  planning 
and  decisionmaking  concerning  these 
ideas. 

(c)  Communication  channels: 

(1)  Interpersonal  communication  from 
peers  is  more  important  for  later 
adopters  than  for  early  adopters. 

(2)  Interpersonal  communication  from 
peers  is  more  important  in  uncertain 
(or  high  risk)  situations  than  in 
clear-cut  situations. 


(d)  Social  systems: 

(1)  In  modern  systems,  opinion  lenders 
are  often  innovators;  not  so  in  tradi- 
tional systems. 

(2)  In  modern  systems,  diffusion  flows 
between  heterogeneous  sources  and  re- 
ceivers; in  traditional  systems,  source 
and  receiver  tend  to  be  homogeneous. 

(3)  Members  of  a modern  system  are 
more  closely  related  in  interpersonal 
communication  channels  than  are 
members  of  a traditional  system. 

{e)  Change  agents: 

(1)  The  efforts  of  a change  agent  speed 
the  adoption  of  an  innovation. 

(2)  Change  agents  communicate  most  ef- 
fectively with  clients  who  are  most 
like  them. 

3.  The  steps  one  can  take  in  managing  the 
change  process  are  set  forth : 

(ff)  Define  the  objectives  for  specific  change. 

(6)  Investigate  alternative  innovations. 

(r)  Define,  distinguish,  and  analyze  the  target, 
decision,  and  adoption  audiences. 

(d)  Deime  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  with 
each  of  these  audiences  to  reach  a deci- 
sion, secure  adoption,  and  achieve  objec- 
tives of  change. 

fa)  Select  and  employ  those  communication 
and  diffusion  principles  most  relevant  to 
the  specific  change  situation  and  develop 
change  strategies  to  achieve  previously 
defined  objectives. 

(/)  Plan  to  integrate  the  innovation  in  the 
ongoing  system. 

(g)  Evaluate  the  effects  of  the  change. 

(&)  Diffuse  your  findings. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  pamphlet,  was  prepared  by  the  authors  in 
their  capacity  as  consultants  to  Operation  PEP : a 
statewide  project  to  prepare  educational  planners 
for  California.  As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
summary,  most  of  the  content  is  drawn  from 
other  sources  (including  the  Rogers  material  on 
diffusion).  The  value  of  this  document  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  skill  with  which  the  points  are  syn- 
thesized and  presented  in  simple  handbook  style. 
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RESEARCH  IMPACT 
ON  PRIVATE  PRACTICE 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 


Rose,  M.,  and  Ksser,  M.  A.  The  impact  of  recent  research  developments 
tcan  Journal  of  Psychiatry . November  1900,  117,  429-13.3. 


PURPOSE 

To  study  the  actual  therapeutic  methods  used 
by  psychiatrists  in  the  treatment  of  various 
common  mental  disorders  in  order  to  obtain 
information  about  the  theoretical  convictions  of 
psychiatrists  and  the  way  in  which  these  convic- 
tions influence  actual  treatment  methods. 

METHOD 

A total  of  25  practicing  psychiatrists  were  in- 
terviewed. The  sample  was  chosen  at  random 
and  represented  about  50  percent,  of  the  practic- 
•>ig  psychiatrists  in  the  San  Francisco  midpenin- 
sula  area  at  the  time. 

The  article  also  includes  additional  interpreta- 
tion by  J.  M.  Cotton,  M.D.,  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Although  the  psychiatrists  were  primarily 
psychologically  oriented,  they  judged  physical 
and  pharmacological  methods  useful,  and  actu- 
ally relied  quite  heavily  upon  them  in  daily  ’ 
practice. 

2.  Both  psychotherapy  and  drugs  were  used 
by  all  of  them,  in  varying  proportions  depending 
on  individual  taste  and  judgment,  and  largely 
symptomatically.  The  most  common  indication 
for  the  use  of  drugs  was  the  severity  of  symp- 
toms. 

3.  As  a group,  the  psychiatrists  were  aware  of, 
and  respectful  of,  recent  developments  in  physio- 
logical and  pharmacological  aspects  of  psychi- 

but  they  were  not  motivated  to  exert-  more 
than  casual  effort  to  learn  about  the  basic  con- 
cepts and  hypotheses  involved. 

4.  Their  first,  concern  is  for  the  development  of 
knowledge  in  the  behavioral  sciences  as  these  are 
related  to  psychiatry : Psychodynamics,  sociology, 
anthropology,  etc.  Of  secondary  but  serious 
interest  was  the  continuation  of  research  in  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  related 
organs. 


5.  The  ■'elation  between  a psychiatrist's  theory 
and  his  actual  use  of  various  therapeutic  methods 
is  not  as  simple  and  scientifically  justifiable  as  one 
could  wish. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  Cotton 

1.  The  impact  of  recent  developments  in  neu- 
rophysiological research  upon  private  practice 
has  been  very  small. 

2.  The  standard  patteni  appeal's  to  be  one  in 
which  the  therapy  is  primarily  psychotherapy  of 
an  opportunistic  variety  styled  to  fit  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  patient  as  intuitively  perceived 
by  the  therapist. 

3.  If  the  psychiatrist  were  limited  to  providing 
services  upon  a strict,  basis  of  proven  scientific 
fact,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  for  95 
percent  of  those  who  sought  his  help. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  study  serves  as  a useful  reminder  of  the 
nonscientific  basis  of  psychiatric  practice.  That 
much  of  existing  practice  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  does  not.  have  an  established  basis  in  sci- 
entific fact  may  be  an  important  factor  to  con- 
sider in  the  application  of  findings  about  research 
utilization  developed  from  studies  in  other  areas. 
The  fact  that  a suggested  change  in  practice  is 
based  on  research  findings  may  carry  less  weight 
for  mental  health  practitioners  than  it.  might  in 
another  field  having  stronger  foundations  in  re- 
search. 

Also  of  possible  relevance  to  research  utiliza- 
tion is  the  finding  in  this  study  that  the  psychia- 
trists relied  heavily  on  pharmacological  methods 
even  though  they  recognized  that  this  practice 
was  often  in  direct  conflict  with  their  theoretical 
framework.  This  might,  suggest  that  when  the 
results  of  an  innovation  are  clearly  visible,  as  in 
the  case  of  drug  therapy,  the  fact  that-  it  may 
conflict  with  professional  values  and  attitudes  (as- 
prescribed  by  one’s  theoretical  orientation)  does 
not  represent  a major  barrier  to  acceptance  of  the 
innovation. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
SURVEY 

Rosenblatt,  Aaron.  The  practitioners  use  and  evaluation  of  research.  Social  Work.  1908,  13,  53-59. 


PURPOSE 

The  study  reported  herein  was  designed  to  as 
certain  social  workers’  ratings  of  the  usefulness  of 
research  and  the  extent  to  which  they  use  re- 
search findings  in  clinical  practice. 

METHOD 

Sample 

Four  different  groups  of  caseworkers  were 
surveyed : 

(1)  First-year  students  at  the  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity of  Social  Work  distributed  ques- 
tionnaires to  staff  members  at  the  field 
placements. 

(2)  Two  large  social  welfare  agencies  in  New 
York  City  distributed  the  questionnaires 
to  their  employees. 

(3)  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  members 
of  the  1956  graduating  class  of  Columbia 
University  School  of  Social  Work. 

(4)  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a random 
group  of  caseworkers  listed  in  the  current 
NASW  membership  directory. 

The  characteristics  of  the  sample  drawn  from 
the  308  usable  questionnaires  returned  were  as 
follows:  82  men  and  226  women,  204  casework- 
ers, and  103  supervisors,  executives,  and  other 
specialists.*  The  average  age  was  39.6. 

Study  Design 

Data  about  research  utilization  were  collected 
in  the  following  four  areas : 

(1)  Use  of  research  in  handling  difficult  cases. 

(2)  General  value  of  research  findings  for 
respondent’s  practice. 

(3)  The  helpfulness  of  research  in  improving 
practice. 

(4)  The  helpfulness  of  research  courses  in 
preparing  for  careen 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  compare  refer- 
ence to  research  with  other  practice  activities 


’One  respondent  failed  to  Identify  his  position. 


including,  discussion  of  cases  with  supervisor, 
discussion  with  a fellow  worker,  discussion  with  a 
friend  who  was  also  a professional,  discussion 
with  a consultant,  and  thought  but  no  consulta- 
tion. They  were  asked  to  compare  these  activi- 
ties in  the  following  contexts : 

(1)  A recently  completed  case  in  which  some 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  deciding 
on  a treatment  plan. 

(2)  Additional  activities  they  would  have  un- 
dertaken in  handling  the  same  case  had 
they  more  time  to  develop  a treatment 
plan. 

In  addition,  the  respondents  were  asked : 

(1)  The  value  of  supervision,  consultation,  and 
research  findings  for  their  practice  on  an 
11 -point  scale. 

(2)  To  rank  in  order  of  importance  eight  ex- 
periences that  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  practice.  One  of  these  ex- 
periences was  reading  research  articles, 
another  was  reading  practice  articles. 

(3)  To  recall  which  of  eight  courses  included 
in  their  school  training  had  been  most 
helpful  and  least  helpful  in  their  careers. 
Research  was  one  of  the  eight  courses 
listed. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  author  found  that  most  practitioners 
undertook  two  or  three  activities  before  arriving 
at  a treatment  plan.  Most  often  these  were  dis- 
cussions involving  their  supervisor. 

2.  Although  29  percent  of  the  respondents 
reported  reading  research  articles,  only  9 percent 
reported  reading  research  articles  in  connection 
with  specific  cases. 

3.  Lack  of  time  seems  to  be  one  reason  that 
research  is  not  utilized.  Half  of  the  respondents 
ranked  their  research  courses  as  least  helpful  in 
current  practice.  Generally,  research  ranked 
least  used  and  least  useful  of  the  activities  com- 
pared in  this  study. 
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4.  The  author  offers  the  following  possible  ex- 
planation of  and  observations  on  the  findings: 
(a)  Individuals  entering  the  field  of  social 
work  may  have  chosen  this  occupational 
avenue,  feeling  that  they  were  not  equal 
to  the  scientific  rigor  (statistics,  etc.) 
required  to  become  psychologists.  There- 
fore, the  field  of  social  work  may  be 
populated  with  individuals  who  have  built 
a negative  bias  concerning  research. 

(ft)  Research  findings  may  not  be  especially 
valuable  in  practical  problem  solution. 

(c)  Practitioners  focus  on  case  studies,  view- 
ing each  case  as  unique.  The  efforts  of 
the  researcher  to  establish  generalizations 
runs  counter  to  this  approach. 

(rf)  Researchers  may  have  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating clinical  theories  into  operational 
terms  that  can  be  tested.  Therefore,  the 
theories  upon  which  many  practices  are 
based  remained  untested. 

(e)  While  researchers  must  maintain  a ques- 
tioning attitude  toward  their  work,  a con- 


stantly questioning  practitioner  may  be 
less  effective.  The  researcher  cannot  only 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  practi- 
tioner, he  may  also  disturb  the  practitioner 
by  making  him  the  object  of  his  study. 

(/)  The  report  of  research  findings  is  often 
slanted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  re- 
searchers rather  than  those  of  the  prac- 
titioner. 

(ff)  There  is  a rather  low  level  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  support  the  practices  of  its 
clinicians. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  findings  from  this  study  indicate  that  in- 
terpersonal discussion  might  be  the  most  effective 
way  of  feeding  research  information  to  practi- 
tioners. Interpersonal  discussions  with  super- 
visors or  consultants  who  are  familiar  with  re- 
search results  could  not  only  make  practitioners 
aware  of  relevant  findings,  but  provide  support 
for  research  utilization  that  written  reports  could 
never  offer. 


RESEARCH-PRACTICE  INTERACTION 
CASE  ANALYSIS 


Rosenfeld,  J.  M.,  and  Orlinsky,  N.  The  effects  of  research  on  practice:  Research  and  decrease  in 
noncontinuance.  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry , 1061,  5,  176-182. 


PURPOSE 

The  authors  describe  changes  in  a service 
agency’s  functioning  that  occurred  concurrently 
with  a research  program  focused  on  these  func- 
tions. In  essence,  the  authors  are  issuing  a warn- 
ing to  researchers  about  the  interaction  effects  of 
research  on  practice. 

METHOD 

Since  this  was  an  almost  after-the-fact  study 
there  were  no  specific  methods  set  down.  The 
authors  describe  the  research  program,  the 
amount  of  staff  participation  in  the  research  pro- 
gram, the  initial  awareness  of  the  interaction 
effect,  the  selection  of  alternative  criterion,  and  a 
refocusing  on  the  changes  in  practice  that  oc- 
curred as  a result  of  the  initial  research  program. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  general  research  program  dealt  with 
personality  factors  associated  with  patient  resist- 
ance to  accepting  recommended  psychiatric 
t reatment. 

The  original  study  focused  on  differences  be- 
tween patient  and  therapist  perceptions  of  a 
therapeutic  process  and  the  effect  of  these  differ- 
ences on  continuance  or  noncontinuance  of  treat- 
ment. The  project  as  designed  had  no  “action” 
program  built  into  it,  even  though  anyone  famil- 
iar with  research  in  a clinical  setting  would  be 
prepared  to  anticipate  the  following: 

(a)  Any  clinician  doing  research  is  never  com- 
pletely disinterested  in  service  to  patients. 

(ft)  The  activities  of  the  researchers  and  the 
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concomitant  involvement  of  staff  members, 
patients,  and  trainees  in  the  project  would 
have  some  affect  on  the  clinic  operations. 

2.  The  whole  staff  to  the  psychiatric  outpatient 
clinic  of  a general  hospital  participated  in  the 
project.  The  director  of  the  clinic  helped  in  the 
planning  stages.  The  entire  staff  participated  in 
a study  of  prediction  of  premature  termination  of 
psychotherapy  from  tape  recordings  of  early 
therapy  interviews.  The  intake  staff  helped  re- 
vise forms  directed  toward  facilitation  of  collec- 
tion of  data  on  noncontinuance. 

3.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sensitivity  to- 
ward noncontinuance  stimulated  through  the  re- 
search project  affected  client-clinician  contacts; 
however,  interest  and  concern  raised  by  the  re- 
search project  did  not  appear  unusually  high. 

“The  possibility  that  the  research  program  and 
the  functioning  of  the  service  might  be  affecting 
each  other  in  significant  ways  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  authors  when  discontinuance 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  used  as  a criterion  measure.” 

4.  The  authors  emphasize  the  following  major 
findings: 

(a)  Noncontinuance  decreased  during  the 
course  of  the  research  on  noncontinuance. 


(b)  Other  changes  occurring  during  the  re- 
search period  included:  (1)  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  interviews  per  patient; 
(2)  improvement  in  the  patient's  concept 
of  therapy;  (:5)  more  successful  referrals 
of  applicants  to  other  services;  and  (4)  a 
shifting  of  social  worker  comments  at 
initial  interviews  from  getting  patient  in- 
formation and  commenting  on  patient  be- 
havior to  giving  more  information  about 
clinical  services  and  to  correcting  initial 
misconceptions  about  psychiatry. 

5.  The  authors  believe  a substantial  portion  of 
change  can  be  attributed  to  improvement  of  so- 
cial workers*  services  and  techniques,  since  case- 
load and  clinic  population  did  not  change  during 
the  study.  Evidently,  the  focus  of  the  research 
and  staff  participation  increased  attention  on  the 
factors  being  studied.  The  increased  awareness, 
in  turn,  led  to  behavior  changes  in  the  staff. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  hints  at  some  of  the  “dangers”  that 
should  be  avoided  when  practitioners  are  in- 
cluded in  the  planning  of  the  research.  They 
become  sensitive  to  the  variables  under  obser- 
vation. 


PLANNED  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Rubin,  Louis  J.  Installing  an  innovation.  In  R.  R.  Goulet  (Ed.) , Educational  change:  The  reality 
and  the  promise . New  York:  Citation  Press,  1968,  pp.  154-165. 


O 

ERIC 


PURPOSE 

“Neither  restlessness,  tinkering,  nor  frenetic 
activity  make  for  genuine  improvement.  Change 
and  innovation  must  be  ordered  by  informed 
judgment,  by  the  fruits  of  sound  reasoning,  and 
by  a clear  sense  of  the  way  things  are.”  In  this 
article  the  author  proposes  a system  for  installing 
innovations  in  ongoing  organizations. 

METHOD 

The  author  has  based  his  analysis  on  his  own 
knowledge,  experiences,  and  observations. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  are  several  weak  spots  in  the  current 
art/ science  vf  innovation  installation. 

(a)  Most  innovations  that  can  make  an  au- 
thentic difference  tend  to  necessitate  per- 
sonnel training,  a phenomenon  about 
which  too  little  is  known. 

( b ) The  invention  of  innovations  does  not  al- 
ways parallel  the  needs  of  the  system. 

(<?)  Little  is  known  about  the  degree  and 
kind  of  preparation  that  should  precede 
the  introduction  of  an  innovation. 
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(d)  Innovations  often  enjoy  fad  stains.  The 
spotlight  is  therefore  focused  only  on  a 
small  nunilier  of  related  innovations  nit  tier 
than  on  the  many  and  diverse  innovations 
being  put  forth  in  different  areas. 

2.  The  change  process  consists  of  four  phases: 
Research*  development . dissemination,  and  in- 
stallation. 

3.  Rubin  hopes  that  schools  will  come  to  view 
innovation  as  a necessary  but  insuflicient  part  of 
improvement.  lie  asserts  that  “There  must  be  a 
rational  effort  to  capitalize  on  the  new,  but  there 
must  be  an  equally  rational  effort  to  search  out 
the  inadequate  and  to  apply  correctives,  even  if 
the  correctives  are  1, 5,  or  10  years  old/5 

4.  Effective  installation  of  an  innovation  in- 
volves three  sequential  phases:  Preliminary 

analysis,  strategy  selection,  and  action. 

(tf)  The  preliminary  analysis  operation  con- 
sists of  four  steps:  Diagnosis  of  a weak- 
ness, analysis  of  the  responsible  factors, 
comparison  of  alternative  correctives,  and 
selection  of  the  best  corrective.  This  an- 
alysis serves  several  functions: 

(1)  It  creates  a bridge  between  the  intro- 
duction of  an  innovation  and  the 
improvement  or  change  in  the  system. 

(2)  It  yields  clues  for  the  strategy  selec- 
tion and  action  operation. 

(3)  It  provides  a partial  basis  for  deter- 
mining which  of  the  available  innova- 
tions is  most  appropriate  for  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

(6)  The  selection  of  strategy  is  based  on  con- 
sideration of  the  kind  of  innovation  being 
installed,  the  characteristics  of  the  or- 
ganization or  target  environment,  and  the 
individual  engineering  the  change. 


(c)  The  action  phase  requires  seven  steps: 

(1)  Analyze  the  training,  materials,  and 
linkage  requirements  necessary  to  in- 
corporate t he  innovation  into  the 
existing  system.  The  staff  must  un- 
derstand the  innovation,  its  require- 
ments, and  its  relation  to  the  schools 
object  ives. 

(2)  Initiate  motivating  pressures  through 
inducing  dissatisfaction  and  illuminat- 
ing rewards.  The  benefits  of  the  in- 
novation must  be  clear. 

(3)  Initiate  the  influence  strategy.  Spe- 
cific strategies  must  Ik*  used  to  induce 
the  staff  to  accept  the  innovation. 

(4)  Initiate  preparatory  activities.  A 
“getting  ready*'  program  must  be 
provided. 

(5)  Introduce  t lie  innovation. 

(0)  Support  the  transition  from  old  to 
new.  Various  kinds  of  support  must 
be  provided  in  order  to  prevent  pre- 
mature or  transitional  failure. 

(7)  Link  the  innovation  to  the  permanent 
system;  the  innovation  must  be  tied  to 
the  overall  program. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Rubin’s  process  for  installation  of  innovations 
reflects  the  classic  medical  model  (study,  diag- 
nosis, treatment)  found  in  much  of  the  literature 
on  planned  change.  Rubin  differs  from  other 
authors  in  that  he  omits  the  phase  of  “felt  need.” 
However,  his  views  regarding  the  function  of 
educational  change  imply  that  installation  of  in- 
novations should  follow  evaluation  and  identifi- 
cation of  areas  of  need. 
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DIFFUSION 

SURVEY 


K van,  R..  ami  Gross,  N.C.  The  diffusion  of  hybrid 
oloffy . 1943,  S,  If) 4. 

PURPOSE 

This  study  was  designed  to  trace  the  diffusion 
pattern  of  an  innovation  (hybrid  seed  corn) 
among  farmers. 

METHOD 

The  authors  interviewed  “practically  all  of  the 
farm  operators*'  dependent  on  two  rural  town 
centers  in  Iowa.  Included  in  the  sample  were 
323  farmers. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Noting  that  the  adoption  of  this  corn  variety 
required  few  changes  in  routine  and  farming 
equipment,  the  authors  found  that  it  still  took 
roughly  5 years  for  the  first  adoptions  to  occur 
after  the  farmers  had  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
product.  After  initial  adoption  by  a few  farmers 
there  was  an  increasing  acceptance  rote  among 
other  farmers. 

2.  The  authors  point  out  that  those  farmers 
who  tried  the  innovation  first  insisted  upon  per- 
sonal experimentation  before  complete  accept- 
ance, but  that  this  experimentation  period  short- 
ened considerably  for  later  adopters. 

3.  Almost  one-half  of  the  farmers  interviewed 


seed  corn  in  two  Iowa  communities*.  Rural  Soei- 


cited  personal  contact  with  salesmen  as  the  earli- 
est source  of  information,  while  an  additional  10 
named  radio  advertising.  About  15  percent 
named  neighbor  and  another  11  percent  named 
farm  journals  as  their  original  source  of  informa- 
tion. Farmers  who  heard  of  hybrid  seed  corn 
late  in  the  game  were  more  apt  to  hear  from 
neighbors. 

4.  There  appeared  to  be  two  forces  at  work: 
Introductory  mechanisms  and  activating  agents. 
While  professional  salesmen  served  the  intro- 
ductory function,  neighbors  were  the  most  influ- 
ential in  activating  the  adoption  of  the  hybrid 
corn. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  differentiation  of  the  informational  and 
persuasive  functions  in  the  adoption  process  was 
a contribution  of  this  very  early  study  on  diffu- 
sion. Certain  sources  are  best  for  creating 
awareness  while  others  are  more  important  for 
persuading  individuals  to  adopt  ideas.  The  mass 
media,  or  the  professional  agent  is  useful  for  cre- 
ating knowledge  and  awareness.  Colleagues  and 
credible  individuals  are  most  useful  in  persuad- 
ing individuals  to  adopt  new  ideas  (use  re- 
search). 


ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
AND  INNOVATION 
SURVEY 

Sapolsky,  Ilarvey  M.  Organizational  structure  and  innovation.  Journal  of  Business,  1967,  40, 
594-610. 


PURPOSE 

Sapolsky’s  investigation  was  directed  toward 
differentiating  between  oiganizational  and  indi- 
vidual innovation. 

METHOD 

Sample 

Using  department  stores  as  a focal  point  for  his 
study,  Sapolsky  examines  the  innovation  experi- 
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ence  of  nine  of  the  most  innovative*  firms  in  the 
East  and  Midwest. 

Data 

The  main  source  of  data  for  the  study  was  a 
series  of  open-ended  interviews  conducted  in 
1965-66  with  management  personnel  of  these 

•The  basis  for  selection  of  these  innovative  Arms  is  no 
more  specific  in  the  original  article. 
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Organizational  Factor*  and  Innovation 


organizations.  One  of  the  main  objectives  was  to 
determine  the  origins  of  proposals  for  organiza- 
tional changes.  A general  interview  guide  was 
followed  throughout  the  fieldwork. 

The  innovations  studied  were:  (1)  The  separa- 
tion of  buying  and  selling  function;  (2)  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  in  merchandise  opera- 
tions; aud  (3)  use  of  decisionmaking  techniques 
such  as  PERT  and  operations  research  to  mer- 
chandise problems. 

Background  Theory 

Factors  that  increase  the  probability  that  or- 
ganizational participants  will  devise  and  present 
innovation  proposals  are  precisely  those  factors 
that  decrease  the  probability  that  the  organiza- 
tion will  adopt  the  proposals.  The  stimulation  of 
potential  innovation  is  distinct  from  and  even 
antagonistic  to  the  stimulation  of  the  adoption  of 
the  innovation.  The  diversity  of  an  organiza- 
tion’s incentive  and  task  structure  affect  the  rates 
at  which  an  organization  will  generate  and  adopt 
innovations.  Diversity  affects  all  three  stages  of 
organizational  change — the  conception  of  possi- 
ble change,  the  proposal  of  change,  and  the 
adoption  of  change. 

Hypotheses 

1.  The  greater  the  diversity  of  the  organization 
the  greater  the  probability  that  meml>ers  will 
conceive  and  propose  major  innovations. 

2.  The  greater  the  diversity  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  smaller  the  proportion  of  major  innova- 
tions that  will  be  adopted. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  author  found  that  the  innovations  stud- 
ied were  highly  interrelated,  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  one  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  or  facili- 
tate the  adoption  of  others. 

2.  The  proposals  of  the  changes  originated 
with,  and  were  supported  by,  personnel  in  similar 
positions  in  each  of  the  stores.  These  were  the 
store  controllers  who  were  found  to  have  close 
relationships  with  controllers  in  other  firms. 


These  controllers  often  met  at  professional  con- 
ferences of  «*onl rollers  and  prestige  went  to  the 
controllers  who  had  gained  the  greatest  partici- 
pation in  store  management  and  who  had  ap- 
plied the  newest  techniques. 

3.  The  innovation  proposals  had  not  been 
widely  implemented.  While  differences  in  inter- 
na1 politics,  personalities,  and  expectation  of  in- 
uovational  costs  and  benefits  led  to  somewhat 
different  results  in  each  linn  examined,  a general 
pattern  of  presentation,  experimentation,  and 
frustration  related  to  structural  arrangements  can 
be  discerned. 

4.  The  decentralized  structure  of  the  depart- 
ment store  is  viewed  as  a major  barrier  to  the 
institution  of  the  change.  The  author  sees*  the 
tactics  that  facilitate  initial  application  to  be  in 
conflict  with  diffusion  within  the  same  organiza- 
tion, citing  the  fact  that  inteninit  communication 
is  usually  so  good  within  an  organization  that 
tactics  used  with  one  sector  are  likely  to  he 
spread  in  other  departments,  in  many  cases  de- 
veloping rather  than  overcoming  the  resistance 
factor.  The  author  concludes  that  the  diffusion 
of  innovation  becomes  difficult,  expensive,  and 
sometimes,  impossible,  in  firms  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  equals  who  demand  equal 
treatment. 

5.  Sapolsky  felt  that  the  data  from  the  de- 
partment stores  supported  the  hypotheses  con- 
cerning diversity  and  innovation. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  supports  continued  separation  of 
research  and  practice.  Research  is  often  respon- 
sible for  innovative  ideas.  It  is  often  somewhat 
removed  from  adopters. 

This  authors  findings  also  suggest  that  when 
several  like  departments  view  themselves  as 
being  in  competition,  that  demonstration  projects 
set  up  in  one  of  these  departments  are  likely  to 
induce  resistance  to  adoption  rather  than  facili- 
tate it.  This  may  not  hold  true  in  organizations 
where  financial  incentives  play  a relatively  minor 
role. 
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KNOWLEDGE  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Sclunuck,  Richard.  Social  psychological  factors  in  knowledge  utilization.  In  T.  L.  Kiddl  ami  J.  M. 
Kitchel  (Kds.),  A*  iiou’lcdijc  production  and  utilization  in  educational  ad minixt ration.  EuitPlu1, 
Ore<:.:  (Vnler  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Ailmiiiistration,  University  of  Oregon, 
lOf.K,  pp.  143-17A. 


O 
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PURPOSE 

A.  theoretical  analysis  of  problems  of  knowl- 
edge utilization  in  education,  and  suggested  pro- 
grams for  facilitating  research  utilization. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  social  relationships  between  the  behav- 
ioral science  researchers  and  the  administration 
impedes  utilization  in  three  ways: 

(rt)  The  in-group,  out-group  phenomenon 
found  in  studios  of  prejudice  often  char- 
acterized such  a relationship. 

(J)  The  developing  stereotypes  are  reinforced 
by  lack  of  communication  and  hostility  is 
increased  by  challenge  of  each  others  in- 
telligence and  status. 

(c)  Vicious  cycles  involving  inadequacy  and 
withdrawal  as  well  as  hostility  and  re- 
sistance can  characterize  the  researcher- 
administrator  relationship. 

2.  Along  with  these  difficulties  in  interper- 
sonal relations  there  are  a cluster  of  four  detri- 
mental psychological  processes: 

(«)  Both  parties  collectively  perceive  aspects 
of  the  other’s  behavior  to  the  detriment 
of  the  relationship. 

(b)  Distortions  of  memory,  especially  concern- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  other,  characterize 
the  relationship. 

(<?)  There  is  a tendency  to  place  low  value  on 
each  other’s  work. 

( d ) The  possibilities  of  collaboration  may 
seriously  threaten  the  self-concepts  of 
both. 
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3.  For  administrators*  internal  psychological 
linkages  between  knowledge  and  practice  are 
made  difficult  by: 

(f/)  hole  expectations  others  hold  for  him. 

{!>)  llis  own  division  between  the  role  of  ad- 
ministrator and  the  role  of  learner. 

(c)  The  lack  of  clear  operational  goals. 

(d)  His  lack  of  motivation  to  try  something 
new. 

(r)  Presentations  of  the  research  knowledge 
in  strictly  verbal  ways  and  in  moderately 
threatening  surroundings. 

4.  There  are  10  social  psychological  assump- 
tions that  must  be  considered  in  planning  action 
to  facilitate  research  utilization . 

(fl)  There  must  be  trust,  oj>enncss,  and  attrac- 
tion between  the  administrator  and  the 
behavioral  scientist  if  there  is  to  be  ef- 
fective communication. 

(b)  Cooperation  activity  should  be  structured 
so  that  each  will  benefit  directly  from  it. 

(c)  At  the  start  of  any  collaboration,  there 
should  be  a discussion  of  the  forces  which 
might  inhibit  either  side’s  participation. 
A public  discussion  of  restraining  forces 
and  bow  they  might  be  overcome  is  im- 
portant in  unfreezing  both  parties. 

(rf)  The  superordinant  goals  that  transcend 
subcultural  differences  should  be  discussed 
and  agreed  upon  by  researcher  and  ad- 
ministrator. 

(e)  The  administrator’s  values  and  goals 
should  be  sharpened  and  more  clearly  de- 
fined during  the  knowledge  utilization 
process. 

(/)  An  operational  statement  of  goals  should 
be  encouraged  along  with  measurement. 
The  first  practice  in  using  research  should 
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be  through  simulating;  next  should  be 
through  fautnsving  liehnvior;  next  should 
be  through  feedback  from  tryouts  and  sub- 
sequent action  on  feedback. 

(g)  Following  simulation,  actual  tryouts 
should  be  encouraged  with  support  from 
a seminar  group  of  other  administrators. 

(A)  Because  of  a reciprocal  role  involvement, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  entire  school 
staff  to  be  involved  in  learning  how  to 
handle  the  change. 

(f)  The  administrator  should  receive  training 
on  how  to  give  and  receive  feedback. 

(j)  The  administrator  should  receive  training 
in  flexibility  and  open  mindcdness. 

5.  The  following  10  stages  should  be  present 
in  the  design  of  a training  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  individual  administrator: 

(a)  There  would  be  some  sort  of  T-group  ex- 
perience to  help  administrators  become 
more  reflective  about  their  own  liehavior 
and  to  impress  upon  them  that  their  be- 
havior, and  not  thoughts  and  values,  af- 
fects the  feelings  and  reactions  of  those 
who  work  with  them. 

(A)  Behavioral  science  knowledge  relating  to 
some  aspect  of  administrative  practice 
would  be  presented,  discussed,  and  its  use 
set  up  as  an  important  objective. 

(c)  Administrators  would  become  acquainted 
with  diagnostic  skills  related  to  their 
domain  of  behavioral  science.  For  ex- 
ample, an  administrator  could  he  taught 
how  to  measure  the  effects  of  his  leader- 
ship behavior. 

(d)  Brainstorming  fantasy  sessions  would  be 
used  to  help  each  administrator  think 
through  specific  ways  in  which  he  could 
behave  in  attempting  to  implement  givon 
research  findings. 

( e ) Various  role-playing  scenes  would  be 
used  to. try  out  practices  and  to  get  im- 
mediate feedback. 

(/)  Skills  in  giving,  receiving,  and  using  feed- 
back would  be  discussed. 

{g)  Administrators  next  would  be  asked  to 
make  commitments  to  try  out  some  of 
these  practices  in  their  school  settings. 
Analysis  would  be  used  to  identify  facili- 


tating and  restraining  forces  in  their  situ- 
ations. In  order  to  maximize  commit  meat, 
the  administrator  would  record  on  tape 
the  thoughts  he  has  about  the  practices  lie 
will  try  in  his  administrative  role. 

(h)  At  a later  session  the  tape  would  be 
played  back;  if  the  commitment  was  un- 
realistic, changes  can  be  made. 

( i)  The  administrator  woidd  use  a question- 
naire and  collect  verbal  feedback  on  the 
effects  of  his  practice. 

(j)  During  the  period  of  trial  group  discus- 
sions would  he  held  with  fellow  adminis- 
trators. 

6.  The  next  design  ro  norms  eight  stages  for 
modi f gin g the  faculty's  expectations  and  pres- 
sures that  support  the  status  quo, 

(a)  An  organization  training  experience  in- 
volving the  entire  faculty  would  come 
early  in  the  program  to  help  them  open 
up  to  more  analytical,  skillful,  and  inter- 
personal relationships,  etc. 

(/>)  Behavioral  science  knowledge  on  school 
staff  piocesses  would  lie  presented  and 
discussed. 

(c)  Diagnostic  skills  from  the  domain  of  be- 
havioral science  would  he  discussed  and 
the  group  would  learn  more  about  group 
processes;  for  example,  decisionmaking. 

(d)  Brainstorming  would  lead  to  suggestions 
for  specific  changes  in  staff  procedures. 

(e)  There  would  he  a trial  by  all  the  staff  of 
the  new  procedures  with  a panel  observing 
the  trial  in  action  and  giving  feedback. 

(f)  In  connection  with  the  above,  skills  in 
giving,  receiving,  and  using  feedback 
would  be  provided. 

(g)  After  the  trial  period  the  staff  would  be 
asked  to  make  comments  to  continue  the 
most  effective  new  procedures. 

(A)  A panel  of  staff  mcmliers  would  continue 
to  collect  data  about  the  effects  of  the  new 
procedures. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  authors  plan  for  training  administrators 
and  staff  to  lie  more  receptive  to  research  is 
psychologically  sound. 
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HOW  TO  WRITE 
A RESEARCH  REPORT 
SUGGESTIONS 


Schoenfeld,  Clarence  A.  Communicating  research  findings.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  1965, 
59(1),  13-10. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  feels  that  the  poor  quality  of  writ- 
ten research  reports  is  a primary  factor  in  the 
communication  breakdown  between  researcher 
and  user.  This  article  offers  some  suggestions 
and  guidelines  for  upgrading  the  quality  of  the 
written  research  report,  in  the  hope  that  better 
lines  of  communication  between  researcher  and 
user  can  be  established. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  preparing  the  research  report,  the  re- 
searcher must  consider  the  relevance  of  the  con- 
tent to  the  larger  field  of  inquiry  or  practice. 

2.  The.  subject  should  be  reduceable  to  one 
paragraph. 

3.  The  audience  for  whom  the  information  is 


relevant  should  be  carefully  delineated  and  then 
in  accordance  with  his  audience  analysis,  the 
medium,  occasion,  etc.,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
article  should  be  determined. 

4.  IDEAS  is  the  key  word  for  the  writer  to 
keep  in  mind. 


/ntroduce. 
Demonst  rate. 


Explain. 

Apply. 


«S'nnnnarize. 


Make  audience  aware  and  in- 
terested. 

Show  some  connection  be- 
tween the  reader  and  mes- 
sage. 


Give  practical  examples,  sug- 
gested applications. 

What  ideas  mean  to  the  in- 
tended audience. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

A very  general  “how  to”  article.  The  article  is 
of  primary  interest  for  the  researcher. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Schwartz,  David  C.  On  the  growing  popularization  of  social  science:  The  expanding  publics  and 
problems  of  social  science  utilization.  American  Behavioral  Scientist , 1966,  9(10),  47-50. 


PURPOSE 

To  analyze  the  problem  of  social  science  utili- 
zation and  to  suggest  a means  of  improvement. 

METHOD 

The  article  is  analytical  in  nature  and  based  on 
the  author’s  knowledge  and  experience. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  effective  utilization  of  social  science  re- 
search will  increase  when  more  efforts  are  made 


to  generalize  the  findings  to  more  and  broader 
publics,  and  when  researchers  make  better  at- 
tempts to  communicate  with  a variety  of  audi- 
ences, simultaneously  at  several  different  levels  of 
sophistication. 

2.  Three  publics  for  research  findings  are  de- 
fined: (a)  The  scientific  community , ( b ) social 
action  professionals  and  volunteers , such  as  social 
workers,  public  health  officials,  etc.,  and  ( c ) 

students. 

3.  The  problems  of  utilization  stem  primarily 
from  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 


Research  Utilization 


(a)  Sins  of  omission  are  those  resulting  from 
the  communication  gaps  between  re- 
searcher and  user.  Relevant  information 
doesn’t  get  to  the  audiences  that  could 
make  use  of  it. 

(&)  Sins  of  commission  are  those  resulting 
from  errors  of  fact  and/or  misinterpreta- 
tion. Incautious  generalization  of  find- 
ings beyond  observed  limits,  bounds,  and 
domains  of  discovered  relationships  can 
lead  to  program  failures  which  in  turn 
can  cause  negative  backwash  when  the 
policies  so  based  fail. 

4.  The  Popularizer  Role . — The  solution  to  a 
communication  problem  between  researcher  and 
practitioner  is  the  development  of  a popularizer 
(knowledge  linker)  role.  Such  an  individual 
would  be  “trained  as  and  by  social  scientists  and 
employed  by  various  publics.”  Such  an  individ- 


ual could  serve  as  a crucial,  continuing  communi- 
cation link.  It  would  be  a difficult  role  to  till. 
The  author  stresses  the  importance  of  topnotrh 
training  for  such  individuals  to  guard  against  fur- 
ther sins  of  commission. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  lends  support  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a linkage  role  between  researcher 
and  practitioner.  The  article  is  also  significant  in 
terms  of  drawing  attention  to  the  “sins  of  com- 
mission" in  the  dissemination  of  research  find- 
ings. Thus,  effective  utilization  of  research  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  quantity  of  communication 
of  findings,  but  also  on  the  accuracy  or  quality  of 
these  communications.  This  may  be  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  field  of  mental  health, 
where  practitioners  appear  to  rely  primarily  on 
face-to-face  verbal  communication  in  the  dis- 
semination of  new  knowledge. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS-CASE  STUDY 


Shartle,  Carroll  L.  The  occupational  research  program:  An  example  of  research  utilization.  In 
Case  studies  in  bringing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral 
science . vol  1.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University, 
1961,  pp.  59-72. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  describes  the  occupation  research 
program  as  an  example  of  research  utilization 
and  then  explores  some  of  the  major  factors  re- 
lated to  utilization. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  most  enlightening  part  of  this  article  is  the 
author’s  discussion  of  the  factors  that  facilitated 
utilization  of  research  findings. 

(1)  Dual  responsibilities  of  the  researcher. — 
The  researcher  unit  was  given  responsibil- 
ity for  both  development  and  application. 

(2)  Developing  informal  relationships  with 
operating  people  and  filtering  technical 
people  into  operating  offices. — Research 


and  utilization  personnel  from  the  project 
were  filtered  into  related  agencies  to  pro- 
vide assistance  with  products  and  materials 
resulting  from  the  occupational  research 
program. 

(3)  Institutionalizing  the  change  agent  role. 
— Individuals  who  essentially  functioned 
in  a change  agent  role  were  placed  in 
regional  offices  to  give  assistance.  Their 
efforts  were  directed  mainly  toward  per- 
suasion. 

(4)  Research  participation  by  lay  persons 
who  later  aided  in  utilization. — Individ- 
uals involved  in  the  planning  of  the  pro- 
gram were  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  research  and  its  potential  value  in  the 
operating  picture.  They  were  able  to 
facilitate  utilization  through  influencing 
decisions  in  the  operational  context. 

(5)  Formal  inservice  training. — Training  ses- 
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sions  incorporatin':  previously  planned 
teaching  aids  and  practical  exorcises 
proved  invaluable  in  facilitating  research 
utilization. 

(6)  Required  vw.— -One  of  the  mast  effective 
means  to  insure  utilization  of  materials 
produced  by  behavioral  science  research 
is  to  require  their  use  and  to  give  credit 
for  such  use. 

(7)  Format  and  content  of  research  product 
must  be  appropriate . — Research  findings 
and  products  must  be  available  in  usable 


form,  otherwise  application  and  utiliza- 
tion will  be  limited. 

These  were  the  factors  that  the  author  felt 
most  influential  in  securing  research  utilization 
during  the  20-year  operation  of  the  occupation 
research  program. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  factors  outlined  by  the  author  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  consideration  in  devising  strate- 
gies for  facilitating  and  securing  use  of  research 
findings.  I hey  worked  at  least  in  this  program. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
AND  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS 


Sieber,  Sum  D.  Organizational  influences  on  innovative  roles.  In  T.  L.  Eidell  and  ,T.  M.  Kitohell 
(Eds.),  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  administration.  Eugene,  Oreg. : 
Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oreiron.  1908 
pp.  120-142.  ’ 


PURPOSE 

The  author  identifies  four  features  of  our  pub- 
lic education  system  which  distinguish  education 
from  medical  practice,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
and  thus  affect  the  applicability  of  diffusion  re- 
search in  these  fields  to  education.  The  im- 
plications of  these  features  for  diffusion  and 
innovation  are  discussed  and  suggestions  made 
for  strategies  of  change. 

METHOD 

The  paper  is  based  on  the  knowledge  and  in- 
sight of  the  author,  who  is  Project  Director, 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Sieber  identifies  these  four  distinguishing 
features  of  educational  structures:  Vulnerability 
to  the  social  environment;  the  professional  self- 
image  and  associated  values  of  educational  per- 
sonnel; the  diffuseness  of  educational  goals;  and 
the  need  for  coordination  and  control  of  the  pri- 
mary clientele  as  well  as  of  the  employees  of  the 
system. 


(a)  Vulnerability — the  degree  to  which  an  or- 
ganization is  subject  to  powerful  influ- 
ences from  its  environment  irrespective  of 
organizational  goals  and  resources.  The 
vulnerability  of  school  systems  has  several 
implications  for  innovation: 

(1)  Changes  in  practice  that  might  dis- 
turb the  local  community  arc  shunned. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  innovation  often  de- 
pends more  upon  political  feasibility 
than  educational  value. 

(3)  Innovations  receiving  wide  publicity 
through  the  mass  media  become  can- 
didates for  adoption,  irrespective  of 
their  educational  value. 

(4)  Internal  relationships  of  a vulnerable 
system  may  be  affected  so  as  to  reduce 
serious  experimentation. 

(6)  Quasi-professionalism — Certain  attributes 
of  the  teaching  force,  such  as  amount  of 
training,  distinguish  this  occupation  from 
recognized  professional  groups  and  result 
in  a discrepancy  between  the  aspirations 
of  teachers  and  occupational  reality. 

(1)  The  insecure  professional  self-image 
of  teachers  increases  resistance  to 


Organizational  Factors  and  Innovation 


change  and  mitigates  against  com- 
munication of  innovation. 

(2)  Status  insecurity  can  also  cause 
“ritualism/*  or  excessive  regard  with 
means  to  the  neglect  of  ends  or  goals. 

(c)  Goal  diffuseness — Terminal  goals  of  edu- 
cation and  measurement  of  their  attain- 
ment a iv  difficult  to  specify,  especially 
the  long-range  socialization  goals. 

(1)  This  dilfuseness  reinforces  the  ef- 
fects of  status  insecurity  and  vulner- 
ability on  innovation. 

(2)  Difficulties  in  measurin'?  the  attain- 
ment of  goals  makes  it  hard  to  reach 
consensus  regarding  the  efficacy  of 
particular  skills. 

(d)  Formal  coordination  and  control — The 
bureaucratic  structure  of  educational  in- 
stitutions causes  strain  for  the  professional 
roles  and  reinforces  the  effects  of  quasi- 

. professionalism.  Also,  the  emphasis  on 
organizational  efficiency  tends  to  result  in 
an  avoidance  of  changes  that  require  ad- 
justment of  the  organizational  structure, 
especially  if  they  threaten  the  traditional 
methods  of  coordination  and  control. 

2.  Strategics  of  Change. — Three  classical  strat- 
egies for  inducing  educational  change  are  identi- 
fied: 

(а)  The  rational  man  strategy , in  which  one- 
way communication  is  adequate  since  in- 
formation is  considered  the  major  need  of 
practitioners.  This  strategy  fails  to  con- 
sider the  four  aspects  of  the  educational 
system  discussed  above. 

(б)  77. •?  cuo^rator  strategy,  which  involves 
the  participation  of  members  of  the  sys- 
♦c;  ..  This  strategy  overemphasizes  the 
persona  list  ic  aspects,  result  ing  in  a ten- 
dency to  view  resistance  to  change  in 
schools  as  a function  of  individual  char- 
acteristics rather  than  a matter  of  status 
insecurity,  peer  group  pressures,  or 
bureaucrat  ic  hindrances. 

(c)  The  powerless  participant  strategy . which 
assumes  that  practitioners  are  unable  to 
make  major  changes  in  the  educational 
structure,  and  energies  are  directed 
through  legal  ami  bureaucratic  channels, 
“with  directives  flowing  downward  and 


evidence  of  compliance  flowing  upward/* 
That  practitioners  are  not  powerless  is 
often  demonstrated  through  subversion  of 
formal  directives  based  on  this  strategy. 

3.  A status’Ocru pant  strategy  of  change  is 
needed  which  takes  into  account  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  educational  structures  and  takes 
into  account  the  conditions  under  which  practi- 
tioners will  respond  to  the  tactics  applied  in  each 
of  the  three  traditional  strategies.  The  image  of 
practitioners  as  status  occupants  assumes  that 
“they  are  imbedded  in  an  intricate  network  of 
role  relationships  that  holds  its  shape  as  a conse- 
quence of  shared  values,  shared  solutions  to 
status  problems,  and  shared  sanctions  for  devi- 
ance and  conformity”  (p.  PIS)). 

4.  implications  for  Strategy . — Reorganization 
appears  necessary  ar  both  the  local  and  national 
levels. 

(a)  At  the  local  level,  school  systems  should 
he  structured  so  as  to  allow  teachers  to 
act  in  accordance  with  their  professional 
aspirations.  For  example,  a teacher  might 
he  authorized  by  the  school  hoard  to  try 
out  a now  development  in  which  he  is 
interested.  After  obtaining  hoard  ap- 
proval the  teacher  would  l>e  given  special 
funds,  released  from  routine  teaching 
duties,  and  authorized  to  modify  regula- 
tions, reallocate,  resources,  reassign  stu- 
dents, and  dole  out  rewards  and  penalties 
for  those  within  his  jurisdiction  for  u 
specific  period  of  time.  The  relationship 
of  local  administrators  to  these  teachers 
would  he  restricted  to  that  of  facilitation 
and  consultation. 

(b)  Hey ond  the  local  level,  it  may  he  necessary 
to  organize  agencies  representing  several 
national  ancillary  structures  (Federal  and 
State  offices,  publishing  houses,  accredita- 
tion agencies,  universities,  and  the  mass 
media)  that  would  serve  as  coordinating 
Indies  in  order  to  avert  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  local  and  regional  vulnerability 
and  would  capitalize  on  national  vulner- 
ability to  better  advantage.  By  having 
each  national  coordinating  body  focus  on 
one  innovation  at  a time,  resources  and 
tactics  would  be  mobilized  for  more  effee- 
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t i vc»  and  thorough  efforts  that  could  draw 
from  a combination  of  all  ihive  classical 
strategics  of  (‘durational  change. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

'This  paper  serves  as  an  excellent  reminder  of 
the  need  to  exercise  discriminatory  caution  in  re- 
lating findings  of  diirusion  research  from  one 
Held  to  another.  Several  of  Sieber's  points  about 
the  distinctive  aspects  of  education  appear  appli- 
cable to  the  field  of  mental  health  although  per- 
haps in  different  degrees  or  forms.  For  example, 
although  the  characteristic  of  (piasi -professional- 
ism is  not  as  prevalent  in  mental  health  as  in 
education,  the  related  factor  of  status  insecurity 
has  been  observed  by  this  reviewer  to  emerge  in 


some  mental  health  settings  utilizing  a multidis- 
ciplinary approach. 

Mental  health  structures  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
highly  vulnerable  to  external  pressures  as  educa- 
tion systems,  but  the  lield  is  by  no  means  im- 
mune, particularly  in  terms  of  Federal  and  State 
influences. 

Goal  diffuse  ness  is  probably  as  significant  to 
innovation  and  diffusion  in  mental  health  as  in 
education  and  the  authors  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  this  factor  is  highly  pertinent. 

The  factors  related  to  the  aspect  of  formal  co- 
ordination and  control  would  appear  applicable 
to  larger,  more  bureaucratic  mental  health  organ- 
izations, but  would  be  of  less  significance  to  the 
smaller  agencies. 
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DISSEMINATION 
DEMONSTRATION  STUDY 

Smith,  It.  Ij.,  I lawkenshire,  F.?  Lippitt,  I?.  O.  Work  orientations  of  teenagers.  Ann  Arbor, 
Midi.:  institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1061).  (Report  for  contract  No. 
OK  5-85-007  for  project  No.  5-0118.) 


PURPOSE 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  test  a variety  of 
dissemination  activities  in  order  to  help  sharpen 
an  appreciation  of  t ho  critical  issues  involved  in 
the  utilization  process — particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  findings  of  social  research. 

METHOD 

The  study  was  carried  out  in  school  settings 
and  was  focused  on  two  questions:  What  do 
youth  think,  feel  and  do  about  work  and  play 
and  why?  How  can  we  change  what  the  margi- 
nal student  thinks,  feels,  and  does  about  learn- 
ing? To  pmvide  data  for  the  first  question,  ap- 
proximately 1,200  teenagers  were  interviewed  in 
eight  Deti-oit  area  public  schools  and  three  Mich- 
igan juvenile  institutions.  These  findings  were 
disseminated  and  answers  to  the  second  question 
sought  through  three  dissemination  projects:  (1) 
An  hour-long  faculty  meeting  (at  a high  school) 
at  which  t lie  findings  were  presented,  there  was 
opportunity  for  participant  reflection  and  feed- 
back, postmeeting  reactions  were  summarized 
and  circulated  to  participants,  and  a 6-week 
followup  questionnaire  was  distributed;  (2)  a 


'1-hour  retreat-type  workshop  which  enabled  par- 
ticipants to  be  at  their  school  fidfilling  their  regu- 
lar obligations  at  beginning  and  end  of  day,  with 
essentially  the  same  format  followed  as  in  (1), 
above,  except  that  there  was  more  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  small-group  participation,  there  was 
more  emphasis  on  the  participants  actually  de- 
signing a program  to  meet  some  of  the  issues 
raised,  and  the  researchers,  to  a limited  extent, 
provided  consultative  aid  in  the  followup  period; 
(3)  an  8-hour  session  (divided  into  two  parts) 
with  the  preceding  format  elaborated  to  permit 
more  intensive  and  systematic  program  develop- 
ment, critical  review  by  other  participants,  and 
interchange  with  a group  of  young  persons  typi- 
cal of  those  who  would  ultimately  be  recipients 
of  such  programs.  Relative  efficacy  of  the 
three  activities  are  analyzed  and  compared. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  major  barriers  to  knowledge  utilization 
are  identified  as: 

(a)  Psychological  resistance  (fear  of  the  new, 
reflection  on  one’s  competence,  etc.). 
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(&)  Sociological  resistance  (challenge  to  status 
within  system). 

(c)  Ideological  resistance  (shortage  of  man- 
power, space,  other  resources). 

(d)  Economic  resistance  (costs  of  retooling 
for  innovation). 

( e ) Political  resistance  (changes  of  balance 
of  power  within  system). 

2.  The  evaluation  of  the  dissemination  activi- 
ties carried  out  in  this  study  is  presented  in  terms 
of  the  following  dimensions: 

(ft)  Content; 

(1)  The  appropriate  unit  for  dissemina- 
tion should  be  the  fully  developed 
program  rather  than  the  basic  find- 
ings and  their  implication. 

(2)  All  aspects  of  the  program  should  be 
thoroughly  covered. 

(3)  Implementation  issues  raised  by  the 
nnture  of  the  program  should  be  dealt 
with  exhaustively. 

(4)  Findings  from  research  should  not 
be  presented  per  se  but  be  selected 
and  interpreted  within  the  context  of 
clarification  and  illustration. 

(6)  Participants: 

(1)  Dissemination  materials  should  be  de- 
signed to  be  directly  aimed  at  those 
specific  persons  in  the  system  who  will 
be  most  involved  in  the  program  and 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  develop 
new  skills  and  perspectives. 

(2)  Different  materials  should  be  pre- 
pared for  those  with  different  robs 
and  responsibilities. 


(c)  Format: 

< 1 ) Of  the  three  settings  tested  in  this 
study,  the  optimum  was  the  1-hour 
workshop  (2).  which  removed  people 
from  their  usual  routine  but  did  not 
require  demanding  travel  and  incon- 
venient absence  from  work. 

(2)  There  should  be  built-in  cheeks  to 
validate  the  pacing  of  the  informa- 
tion and  the  set  of  the  participants. 

(3)  Process  checking  should  be  discreet 
and  should  not  dislocate  content  dis- 
semination and  discussion. 

(d)  Implementation  of  objectives. — The  im- 
plement at  ion  will  have  the  best  chances 
of  success  if  those  undergoing  shill  train- 
ing are  made  aware  of  the  links  between 
what  they  are  being  required  to  master 
and  what  they  already  know. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  study  as  described  is  extremely  interesting 
and  potentially  useful,  although  the  conclusions 
reported  do  not  seem  to  make  full  use  of  the 
findings.  For  example,  in  view  of  the  detailed 
description  of  the  three  different  dissemination 
activities,  one  is  disappointed  not  to  have  com- 
parative data  presented  more  fully. 

Although  many  of  the  conclusions  might  be 
viewed  as  being  as  applicable  to  mental  health  as 
to  education,  the  suggestion  that  fully  developed 
programs  (rather  than  findings)  he  disseminated 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  involvement  of  those 
affected  by  a change  in  shaping  the  direction  of 
that  change. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
CASEBOOK 


Spicer,  Edward  H.  (Ed.)  Human  problems  in  technological  change:  A casebook . New  York: 
Russell  Sago  Foundation,  1952. 


PURPOSE 

To  demonstrate,  through  the  use  of  case  ex- 
amples, the  factors  related  to  the  success  and 
, failure  of  cross-cultural  change  efforts.  The  book 
also  presents  guidelines  for  the  study  and  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  technological  innovation. 


METHOD 

Each  of  the  eases  presented  in  this  collection 
offers  an  example  of  an  effort  to  bring  about 
change  in  a culture.  Both  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  are  included.  An  analysis  of 
each  case  is  provided. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  ideas  are  the  most  relevant-  to 
research  utilization: 

(1)  Resistance  is  not  necessarily  a condition 
of  change.  Resistance  to  change  may  be 
a symptom  of  something  wrong  in  the 
part  ini  la  r situation.  It  could  indicate  a 
real  impracticably  of  the  proposed. change 
or  suggest  unsatisfactory  relations  between 
the  change  agent  and  the  organization. 

(2)  Once  resistance  is  seen  as  a symptom  of 
special  conditions  rather  than  ns  a con- 
stant element,  it  becomes  possible  to  dis- 
cover causes  of  success  and  failure  of 
change  efforts  through  the  study  of  cases 
in  which  resistance  appears.  The  follow- 
ing generalizations  are  supported  by  case 
study : 

(a)  People  resist  changes  which  threaten 
basic  security. 

\b)  They  resist  proposed  changes  that 
they  do  not  understand. 

(c)  They  resist  being  forced  to  change. 

(3)  A list  of  questions  constituting  a master 
checklist  which  might  be  used  for  gather- 
ing information  on  proposed  change  in  a 
wide  variety  of  situations  is  given.  An- 
swering these  questions  should  facilitate 
change  efforts:* 

(а)  What,  if  anything,  will  the  intro- 
duced procedure  or  method  replace? 

(б)  Wlmt  other  elements  in  the  system  are 
likely  to  be  modified  as  a result  of  the 
introduction? 

(c)  What  other  elements  will  have  to  be 
modified  if  the  new  procedure  is  ac- 
cepted? 

(d)  What  other  new  procedures,  etc.,  are 
likely  to  be  demanded  as  a result  of 
the  situation? 

(e)  Who  in  the  institution  will  have  to 
abandon  of  change  his  occupation  if 
there  is  a change  introduction? 

(/)  Who  in  the  institution  will  immedi- 
ately benefit  from  the  introduction? 
Will  the  benefits  be  in  economic  ad- 
vantage, prestige  or  what? 


‘Some  questions  have  been  paraphrased  to  make  them 
more  relevant  to  mental  health. 
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(ff)  Who  is  likely  to  suffer  immediately, 
in  what  way . 

(A)  Will  shifts  in  occupation  affect  the 
division  of  labor  between  professional 
groups? 

(*)  What  arc  the  formal  and  informal 
social  organizations  of  those  affected? 
O’)  How  are  these  social  organizations 
likely  to  be  affected  ? Will  their  power 
or  social  position  he  enhanced  or 
lowered  ? 

(A*)  Is  there  a possibility  of  the  introduc- 
tion opening  up  new  forms  of  coopera- 
tion? Of  conflict? 

(/)  I)o  the  individuals  and  group  leaders 
affected  understand  the  nature  of  the 
introduction  ? 

(mi)  Who  has  participated  in  the  planning 
of  the  change?  Who  has  not  par- 
ticipated? 

(n)  What  elements  of  the  system  other 
than  the  particular  introduction  are 
likely  to  be  affected?  For  example, 
will  personnel  changes  be  required, 
differences  in  training  programs? 

(o)  Does  the  proposed  change  reinforce 
other  components  of  the  system  or 
conflict  with  them? 

(p)  What  are  the  attitudes  toward  the  in- 
novator as  a person?  Toward  the 
professional  group  or  other  groups 
of  which  lie  is  a member?  To  his 
affiliations  in  general? 

(q)  What  is  the  recent  history  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  change  agent  or 
the  group  introducing  the  new  pro- 
cedure and  the  practitioners  in  the 
institution? 

(r)  What  is  the  history  of  similar  pre- 
vious introductions  to  this  group? 

(4)  Several  recurrent  groups  of  problems  are 
identified  for  use  in  diagnosing  or  analyz- 
ing situations  and  as  a basis  for  develop- 
ing principles  for  solving  human  problems: 

(а)  Problems  of  cultural  linkage  emerge 
because  of  failure  to  understand  the 
connection  between  certain  beliefs  and 
customs. 

(б)  Problems  of  social  structure  arise 
from  failure  to  work  through  existing 
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social  organizations  or  from  miscal- 
culation as  to  what  the  functioning 
social  units  are. 

(r)  Problems  of  the  role  of  the  i two  rat  or 
may  develop  from  poor  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  different  cul- 
t tires  involved,  or  from  misunderstand- 
ing or  poor  definition  of  the  role  of 
the  innovator. 

(tf)  Problems  of  cultural  bias  may  arise 
from  interpreting  behavior  in  one 
culture  in  terms  of  another  culture. 

(e)  Problems  of  participation  are  due  to 
failure  to  bring  people  into  the  plan- 


ning and  carrying  out  of  a program 
of  change. 

(/)  Problems  of  buffer  organization  may 
develop  from  any  of  the  above  prob- 
lems and  result  in  the  organized  re- 
sistance to  change  by  the  members  of 
the  system  involved. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Acceptance  of  change  is  given  an  emphasis 
that  it  lacks  in  most  other  discussions  which  tend 
to  focus  on  resistance  to  change.  The  checklist  is 
a good  one  and  would  appear  of  value  to  both 
administrators  and  consultants. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
DEMONSTRATION 

Spooner,  S.  E.  and  Thrush,  R.  S.  Interagency  cooperation  and  institutional  change . Final  Report 
on  a special  manpower  project  prepared  under  a contract  with  the  Manpower  Administration, 
IJ.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  University ‘of  Wisconsin,  1970. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  test 
techniques  for  the  effective  dissemination  of  mean- 
ingful findings  of  a research  project.  The  focus 
was  less  on  having  the  research  results  explicitly 
utilized  than  on  having  the  dissemination  efforts 
stimulate  institutional  change. 

METHOD 

The  research  project  selected  as  the  base  for  the 
demonstration  was  a DOL-funded  Mental  Health 
and  Manpower  Project  at  Foil  Logan  Hospital  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  through  which  supportive  tech- 
niques were  employed  to  assist  released  mental 
patients  in  getting  and  retaining  employment. 
To  disseminate  the  results  of  this  project,  a three- 
day  conference  was  held  in  Madison  in  October 
1969;  participants  were  selected  from  the  six 
states  of  Region  V,  and  included  representatives 
of  17  mental  hospital  centers  in  these  states  and 
from  Employment  Service  and  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service.  Project  staff  from  Fort 
Logan  served  as  resource  personnel.  Conferees ' 
were  encouraged  to  formulate  specific  implemen- 
tation plans  for  adoption  or  adaptation  of  the 
Fort  Logan  findings.  Subsequently,  the  Univer- 


sity of  Wisconsin  functioned  as  follow-up  agent 
for  several  months;  in  personal  contacts  and  by 
telephone  they  offered  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  state  teams  in  carrying  through  their 
implementation  plans.  Results  were  informally 
evaluated. 

\ 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  implementation  plans  developed  at  the 
conference  included: 

(«)  Cooperative  interagency  activities 

(1)  Sharing  staff 

(2)  Interagency  meetings 
(ft)  Staff  educational  efforts 

(1)  Training  staff 

(2)  Information  transfer 

(c)  Patient  educational  efforts 

( d ) Post-hospital  activities 

(1)  Sheltered  workshops  and  lodges 

(2)  Placement  and  follow-up 

(3)  Use  of  community  resources 
(c)  Miscellaneous 

(1)  State  support 

(2)  Patient  definition 

(3)  Proposals  for  funding 
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2.  Xo  specific  findings  arc  reported  with  respect 
to  results  in  terinn  of  increasing  the  number  of 
mental  patients  who  were  gainfully  employed,  hut 
the  overall  impression  of  the  Madison  staff  was 
that  the  demonstration  was  successful  in  terms  of 
sending  people  home  from  the  conference  ‘'eager, 
charged  with  energy,  and  filled  with  crusading 
spirit. ” It  was  felt  that  institutional  change  was 
initiated  in  many  instances. 

3.  Although  not  all  of  the  state  teams  were  suc- 
cessful in  implementing  all  of  their  plans,  most 
of  them  reported  some  progress  in  each  of  the 
above  listed  categories.  (This  is  reported  in  de- 
scriptive terms  only.) 

4.  The  post-con fcrence  follow-up  is  believed  to 
have  been  extremely  useful  in  strengthening  im- 
plementation. The  report  states:  “.  . . the  most 
effective  thing  we  were  doing  was  providing  a 
contact  pei-son  to  whom  teams  could  talk,  tell 
their  troubles,  and  brag  about  their  successes — 
and  from  whom  they  could  receive  support,  en- 
couragement, and  occasional  help  in  opening  com- 
munication lines  to  others.”  (p.  12) 


o.  Recommendations  advanced  by  the  staff  in- 
clude : 

(//)  Freedom  for  local  adaptation  of  research 
results. 

(A)  Consistent  and  visible  support  from  above 
for  local  personnel. 

{c)  Assignment  of  research  utilization  training 
to  pei-son.s  with  high  peer  group  accept- 
ance. 

(</)  Recognition  that  dissemination  alone  will 
not  accomplish  research  utilization,  but 
that  institutional  change  requires  programs 
psychologically  planned  to  foster  behav- 
ioral change. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  report  is  long  on  subjective  enthusiasm 
and  short  on  hard  data.  The  impressions  of  the 
researchers  reinforce  what  has  !>een  found  in  other 
studies  concerning  the  value  of  persistent,  pains- 
taking, person-to-person  support  for  institutions 
(and  personnel)  facing  the  demanding  task  of 
Making  changes. 


SOCIAL  CHANGE 
OBSERVATION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Taylor,  James  B.  Introducing  social  innovation.  Paper  presented  at  meeting  of  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  1008. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  undertakes  to  identify  troublesome 
issues  typical  of  interdisciplinary  research. 

METHOD 

In  a brief  and  informal  presentation,  the  au- 
thor draws  upon  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion to  formulate  principles  relevant  to  his  pur- 
pose. He  draws  heavily  on  the  experience  of  a 
project  in  Topeka  which  proposed  to  develop 
more  effective  psychological  rehabilitation  pro- 
cedures for  low-income  people  (5-year  VRA 
grant).  The  project  was  interdisciplinary,  re- 
quired extensive  community  involvement,  and 
was  sufficiently  successful  so  that  when  funding 
terminated,  services  were  continued  under  local 
funding. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Interdisciplinary  research  is  hampered  by 
problems  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation.  Most 
professional  disciplines  are  indoctrinated  during 
training  with  professional  identity;  this  insular 
emphasis  makes  the  professional  person  ill- 
adapted  to  cooperative  research, 

2.  Research  objectives  are  prematurely  formal- 
ized. Clearly  defined  conceptualization,  though 
appropriate  for  basic  research,  may  be  limiting 
for  applied  research.  Before  research  design  is 
formulated,  the  question  of  usefulness  should  be 
explored:  one  asks  not  only  whether  the  ap- 
proach will  work,  but  whether  it  will  produce 
unexpected  side  effects.  Applied  research  must 
be  developed  in  terms  of  cost  and  consequence, 
balance  and  loss,  rather  than  in  terms  of  neat 
experimental  design. 


Knowledge  Selection 


3.  Socinl  innovation  may  disrupt  complex  and 
valued  roles,  identities,  and  skills;  accordingly, 
such  innovation  nmy  die  from  malnutrition,  be 
forcibly  rejected,  or  may  l>e  so  changed  that  it 
loses  its  essential  character.  In  the  author's  opin- 
ion, many  of  these  problems  were  circumvented 
in  the  Topeka  project  he  cites.  From  his  obser- 
vation of  this  project,  he  draws  the  following 
principles  for  successful  introduction  of  social  in- 
novation. 

(а)  The  principle  of  maximum  involvement. — 
The  multidisciplinary  staff  was  pro- 
foundly committed  to  the  project. 

(б)  The  principle  of  cooptation. — There  was 
interpenetration  of  personnel  from  other 
groups  and  agencies.  Hence,  when  the 
project  drew  to  a close,  a variety  of  agen- 
cies were  familiar  with  its  potential  util- 
ity and  willing  to  support  its  continuance. 
They  perceived  it  as  helping  rather  than 
threatening. 

(c)  The  principle  of  egalitarian  responsibil- 
ity.— Each  member  of  the  research  team 
had  an  equal  hand  in  formulating  and, 
later,  in  reformulating  the  research  issues. 
They  were  creative  professionals  engaged 


in  a learning  task.  Rsearch  was  pre- 
ceded by  a C-iuonth  period  of  field  ex- 
ploration in  which  clinicians  became 
acquainted  with  the  low-income  neighbor- 
hood and  its  inhabitants.  The  issues  of 
status  were  dissolved  as  the  research  team 
struggled  with  the  collective  task. 

(d)  The  principle  of  research  as  creative  play. 
— At  the  outset,  social  workers  and  psy- 
chiatrists were  awed  at  the  prospect  of 
research.  Psychologists  perceived  of  re- 
search as  a “malignant  superego’’  (rigid, 
precise,  foreboding,  superhuman,  fault- 
finding, arrogant,  carping).  Because  the 
project  was  approached  with  freedom  and 
flexibility,  these  sterotypes  did  not  persist. 

(e)  The  role  of  the  reseach  leader  as  spokes- 
man and  ideologist. — There  was  an  un- 
usual amount  of  freedom,  but  it  was  free- 
dom within  limits.  The  research  leader 
provided  structure  and  discipline,  acting 
as  coordinator,  ideologist,  and  taskmaster. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Fresh  and  lively  formulations  (particularly  in 
(3)  above). 


KNOWLEDGE  SELECTION 
SUGGESTIONS 


Thomas,  Edwin  J.  Selecting  knowledge  from  behavioral  science.  In  Building  social  work  knowl- 
edge: A report  of  a conference.  New  York:  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1964, 
pp.  38-48. 


PURPOSE 

Knowledge  essential  to  practice  is  a growing, 
ever-changing  body  of  provisional  concepts,  hy- 
potheses, and  theories.  In  this  article  the  author 
provides  a list  of  criteria  for  selecting  potentially 
useful  research  topics  and  findings.  The  article  is 
aimed  at  both  the  researcher  and  the  practi- 
tioner. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Selection  Criteria: 

(а)  Content  relevance.— The  framework  for 
organizing  social  work  knowledge  should 
include  a breakdown  according  to  subject 
matter  areas  and  levels  (individual,  group, 
organization,  community,  society)  for 
which  the  findings  are  relevant. 

(б)  Knowledge  power.— This  criterion  refers 
to  the  validity,  reliability,  and  potency  of 
research  findings. 

(1)  The  validity  of  propositions  is  deter- 
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mined  by  the  extent  of  corroboration 
among  propositions. 

(2)  Prediction  potency  is  related  to  the 
strength  of  a given  proposition  or 
variable  in  predicting  outcomes  and/or 
differences. 

(3)  Variable  potency  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  variance  explained. 
The.  more  variance  explained,  the 
more  potent  the  variable. 

(c)  Referent  features.— The  referents  used  in 

research  need  to  be: 

(1)  Identifiable. — The  action  one  may  take 
with  respect  to  a variable  is  obviously 
greatly  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  indicators  of  that  variable  are 
identifiable.  If  a referent  is  not  iden- 
tifiable it  cannot  be  accessible. 

(2)  Accessible. — The  extent  to  which  any 
given  referent  may  be  approached  in 
action  by  a professional  helper  should 
also  l>e  considered  by  the  researcher. 
The  importance  of  accessibility  is  that 
its  presence  is  necessary  if  the  research 
is  to  have  practical  application. 

(3)  Manijmlable. — Direct  action  is  only 
possible  with  variables  that  can  be 
manipulated  by  the  practitioner;  this 
includes  cost  factors.  That  is,  is  it 
economically  feasible  to  manipulate 
the  variable  in  practice. 

(4)  Potent. — The  researcher  needs  to  con- 
sider those  referents  that  exert  the 
most  influence  in  any  existing  helping 
context.  An  indicator  may  be  weak 
in  a helping  context  even  when  the 
variable  has  high  potency  in  the  re- 
search context, 

(5)  Ethically  suitable . — The  variables  for 
proposed  manipulation  must  be  ethic- 
ally suitable  for  such  action..  For  ex- 
ample, research  based  on  the  offering 
of  bribes  or  sexual  inducements  would 
be  ethically  unsuitable,  while  research 
focusing  on  the  positive  reinforcement 


aspects  of  iv pea  ting  a client's  state- 
ments would  be  ethically  acceptable. 

2.  The  A pplicability  of  Rnowledye  Result iny 

I to/n  the  Scree niny  Criteria. — The  author  asserts 

that  distinct  types  of  applicability  may  be  identi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  criteria  fulfillment. 

(a)  Material  immediately  applicable  for  direct 
action  is  that  which  meets  all  screening 
criteria.  The  author  cites  roinfoiveincnt. 
theory  as  an  example. 

(b)  Material  immediately  applicable  for  com - 
plcmentary  action  is  that  which  meets  the 
criteria  of  content  relevance,  knowledge 
power,  referent  identifiability,  and  po- 
tency but  fails  other  referent  standards. 
That  is,  the  referents  are:  Inaccessible, 
too  costly,  nonnmnipulable,  ethically  un- 
suitable. Research  in  personality  ami  per- 
suasihility  is  cited  as  an  example  of  this 
type  cf  research. 

(e)  Material  hypothetically  applicable  for  di- 
rect action  is  that  demarked  by  knowledge 
that  fails  noncritically  on  one  or  more  of 
the  screening  criteria. 

(d)  Material  hypothetically  applicable  for  in- 
direct or  complementary  action  is  that  re- 
search that  has  not  clearly  indicated  its 
presumed  relationship  to  therapeutic  out- 
comes. 

(e)  Inappropriate  material  is  that  which 
critically  fails  to  meet  the  screening 
criteria. 

3.  The  author  concludes  with  the  following 
statement:  ‘‘Utilization  of  research  findings  is  not 
a direct  simple  importation ; rather  it  calls  for  de- 
tailed, thoughtful  appraisal  of  relevance  of  the 
content,  power  of  the  knowledge,  as  well  as 
many  practical  considerations  relating  to  the 
knowledge  referents.” 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

The  author  offers  some  rather  clear  and  concise 
guidelines  that  could  be  utilized  by  both  the  re- 
searcher and  the  practitioner  in  designing  and 
selecting  research  that  will  be  of  value. 
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PURPOSE 

The  paper  considers  the  obstacles  to  innova- 
tion within  the  modern  bureaucratic  organization 
and  makes  some  suggestions  for  changes  that 
would  facilitate  innovation. 

METHOD 

This  is  a theoretical  study  derived  from  the 
ant  hors  observations  and  analysis. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Characteristics  frequently  found  in  bureau- 
cratic organization  which  serve  as  barriers  to  in- 
novation include: 

(a)  The  organization  often  is  monocratic; 
there  is  only  one  point  or  source  of 
legitimacy. 

(ft)  Conflict  is  not  legitimized  and  this  de- 
presses creativity. 

(r)  Control  over  all  resources  is  centralized. 

(d)  It  offers  extrinsic  rewards  of  money, 
power,  and  status,  rather  than  satisfaction 
from  one's  work. 

(c)  This  reward  structure  places  a high  value 
on  compliance  and  conformity. 

(/)  In  a monocratic  organization,  there  is  veto 
but.  no  appeal;  such  an  organization  may 
allow  new  ideas  to  be  generated,  but  is 
apt  to  veto  them. 

(g)  The  characteristic  psychological  state  in  a 
bureaucratic  organization  is  one  of  anxiety 
and  chronic  dissatisfaction;  tins  leads  to 
a conservative  orientation  in  which  in- 
novation is  perceived  as  threatening. 

(ft)  The  bureaucratic  organization  is  highly 
departmentalized,  with  such  innovative 
activity  as  it  permits  segregated  into  re- 
search and  development  units. 

(£)  Hureaucrntic  organizations  are  staffed  pri- 
marily by  the  “desk  classes”  and  only 
minimally  by  professionals. 

(;)  In  such  organizations,  praise  and  blame 
attach  to  jurisdictions;  one  feels  that  he 
can  only  fail  once. 


2.  The  attributes  of  the  innovative  organiza- 
tion are  presented  in  terms  of  their: 

(//)  General  requirements: 

(1)  There  must  In*  uncommitted  resources 
— money,  time,  skills,  and  good  will. 

(2)  A diversity  of  inputs  will  l>e  allowed, 
since  this  is  needed  for  t lie  creative 
generation  of  ideas. 

(:\)  There  must  lie  neither  a complete 
commitment  to  nor  a complete  aliena- 
tion from  the  organization;  rather, 
the  individual  perceives  the  organiza- 
tion as  an  avenue  for  professional 
growth. 

(4)  Rewards  in  such  an  organization  come 
primarily  from  the  search  process, 
professional  growth,  and  the  esteem 
of  colleagues. 

(5)  The  creative  atmosphere  must  be 
free  from  external  pressure;  one  waits 
for  the  licst  solution,  rather  than  living 
forced  to  accept  the  first  solution. 

(G)  The  innovative  organization  is  pri- 
marily a professional  one. 

(7)  In  such  an  organization,  power  is 
dispersed  rather  than  concentrated, 
(ft)  Structural  requirements: 

(1)  The  innovative  organization  will  be 
relatively  loose  structurally ; job  re- 
sponsibilities will  not  be  narrowly 
defined. 

(2)  The  organization  will  not  be  highly 
stratified;  there  will  not  be  “awe- 
some” status  differences,  and  com- 
munications will  flow  freely. 

(3)  Group  processes  will  be  used  more 
(and  more  openly)  than  at  present. 
The  professionals  in  the  organization 
will  enjoy  multiple-group  membership 
which  will  serve  as  a counterforce  to 
the  authority  grouping.  That  is, 
when  a new  idea  is  supported  by  a 
group,  it  is  not  so  readily  vetoed. 

(4)  The  innovative  organization  is  not 
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highly  dupai-tincntidizod,  hence,  not 
highly  parochial 

(T»)  Tlu»  simplest  unit  in  the  organization 
should  not  have  a highly  specified 
task,  hut  should  he  an  integrative  unit 
of  professionals  and  support  person- 
nel. The  organization  of  such  units 
should  be  , project  oriented. 

(0)  Ideally,  such  an  organization  should 
he  capable  of  restructuring  itself  con- 
tinually in  the  light  of  changing  tasks 
of  problem  solving;  leadership  will 
he  rotating  rather  than  constant. 

(7)  There  will  he  “devaluation  of  author- 
ity and  positional  status  and  the 
recognized,  ollicial  sharing  of  power 
and  influence”  (p.  18). 

3.  The  following  implications  for  administra- 
tive practice  are  cited: 

(")  Annual  performance  ratings  by  superiors 
probably  will  have  to  be  dropped. 

(b)  There  will  be  an  increasing  proportion  of 


professionals,  and  job  descriptions  and 
classifications  will  he  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

(e)  Peer  evaluation  will  he  increasingly  im- 
portant in  recruitment  and  placement. 

(</)  Procedures  with  respect  to  secrecy  and 
loyalty  (for  example,  patents,  publica- 
tions) will  he  modified. 

(c)  There  will  he  greater  intrnorganizational 
mobility. 

(/)  Resources  will  he  fluid  rather  than  over- 
si  x?<*i  fil'd. 

iff)  Administrative  activities  will  Ik?  dis- 
persed and  decentralized. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A bold  and  cogent  set  of  ideas,  highly  relevant 
to  most  government  agencies— including  almost 
all  organizations  involved  in  developing  and  de- 
livering mental  health  services.  Some  bureau- 
cratic organizations  have,  however,  developed 
mechanisms  for  reducing  some  of  the  tendencies 
or  characteristics  which  the  author  generalizes. 


L.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.:  The  Department,  19G3. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  volume  is  to  focus 
attention  on  problems  of  reseracli  utilization  as 
related  to  aging. 

METHOD  y 

The  most  relevant-  sections  consist  of  personal 
beliefs  based  on  the  experience  of  .the  contribu- 
tors. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  order  to  maximize  the  chances  of  getting 
research  utilized,  one  should: 

(a)  Understand  the  frames  of  reference  within 
which  individuals  perform  their  profes- 
sional tasks. 

(b)  Work  through  leading  practitioners. 

(c)  Consider  the  motivations  of  the  audience 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Research  utilization  in  aging:  Ail  exploration. 


and  their  perceptions  of  the  change  agent’s 
motivation. 

(<t)  Show  people  how  new  procedures  can  help 
them  rather  than  criticize  them  for  what- 
they  have  been  doing  wrong. 

(c)  .Realize  that  people  owe  greatest  allegiance 
to  activities  in  which  they  are  committed 
by  direct  participation.  Attitude  change 
will  follow  behavior  change. 

(/)  See  that  messages  are  repeated  over  and 
over.  There  are  wide  variations  in  re- 
s]H>nsc  to  communication.  Some  people 
will  accept  right  away  and  later  reject  ; 
others  will  ignore;  others  will  reject  and 
then  accept. 

2.  Barriers  to  utilization  of  research  are: 

(a)  The  practitioner’s  need  for  how-to-do-it 
guidance;  he  didn’t  have  the  skill  to 
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put  findings  into  o|>e  rational  tonus. 

(£>)  The  damming-up  of  information  was  seen 
as  another  harrier.  Information  of  po- 
tential interest  often  strikes  harriers  of 
rigid  depart mentalization. 

/•)  The  reluctance  of  administrators  to  accept 
reseat ivh  findings  until  they  have  person- 
ally tested  their  validity. 

(</)  Most  social  scientists  hold  the  question- 
able view  that  the  practical  implications 
of  research  are  not  within  their  province. 

3.  Suggestion#  for  (jetting  research  to  work 
were  as  follows: 

(«)  Adapt  fundamental  techniques  similar  to 
t lie  agricultural  extension  method. 

(b)  in  re  staff  personnel  who  are  interested  in 


research  and  know  their  research  litera- 
ture. 

(r)  Have  more  and  better  informed  visits  to 
researchers  and  demonstration  projects.  A 
harrier  to  implementing  the  above  is  that 
research  staffs  often  feel  visitors  interrupt 
their  work. 

(d)  To  overcome  this  feeling  of  research  stalls, 
one  proposal  was  to  add  a demonstration 
visit  supplement  to  basic  research  grants. 

(e)  Ihtild  utilization  right  into  research  proj- 
ects by  providing  funds  for  adequate 
publication  and  dissemination  of  results. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  years  later 
the  same  concerns  exist  with  the  same  kinds  of 
suggestions  being  proffered. 
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Hursh  (Eds.),  Survey  research  methods  in  developing  nations.  Chicago:  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Press,  10GA. 


PURPOSE 

The  author's  purpose  is  twofold.  First,  she 
focuses  on  how  the  researcher  can  stimulate  the 
utilization  of  his  findings  by  practitioners.  Sec- 
ondly, she  offers  some  advice  on  the  publication 
of  findings. 

METHOD 

This  analysis  is  based  on  the  author's  experi- 
ence and  knowledge. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Practitioners  will  only  use  research  findings 
to  solve  problems  in  a new  way  if — 

(a)  they  realize  they  have  a problem. 

(&)  they  define  their  problem  in  such  a way 
that  it  can  lie  solved; 

(<?)  they  believe  that  research  findings  will 
help  them  to  solve  this  problem; 

(tf)  they  have  confidence  in  the  capability  and 
the  motives  of  the  researcher; 


(c)  they  know  the  findings; 

(/)  they  are  willing  to  experiment  with  new 
solutions  to  this  problem; 

((j)  they  are  in  a social  ]>osition  to  do  so;  and 
(/<)  they  believe  that  they  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  money  and  other  resources  necessary 
to  do  so. 

2.  Research  becomes  relevant  for  practitioners 
when  they  participate,  in  the  research  process. 
Utilization  and  application  of  findings  requires 
serious  attention  during  the  planning  of  the  re- 
search project.  “If  a researcher  starts  to  worry 
about  it  when  writing  his  research  report  it  is 
usually  too  late,” 

3.  Severn]  general  characteristics  of  the  practi- 
tioner-researcher interface  are  descrilied : 

(tf)  Practitioner  expectations . — Sometimes 
practitioners  expect  a recipe  for  problem 
solution  from  the  researchers.  Since  the 
practitioner  and  not  the  researcher  is 
often  held  responsible  for  the  failings  of 
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a pi  vim  innovation,  tlu*  practitioner  is  often 
unwilling  to  undertake  experi mentation 
with  n new  idea  without  the  specific  rec- 
ommendation of  the  researcher.  It  is 
often  iin|K)ssihIe  for  the  researcher  to  make 
recommendations  of  this  nature. 

(J)  Practitioner  ruts. — Practitioners  are  likely 
to  do  things  ns  they  have  always  done 
them  without  taking  the  time  to  think 
through  whether  this  is  really  the  liest 
way.  If  the  practitioner  found  a good 
way  of  doing  things  20  years  ago,  he  is 
likely  to  operate  in  this  same  vein  even 
though  considerable  changes  and  advance- 
ments have  l>cen  made.  One  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  old  practices  is  the 
lack  of  time  many  practitioners  have  for 
ferreting  out  relevant  research. 

(c)  Researcher  predictions  of  prohahk  eon - 
sequences.— The  researcher  should  assume 
the  responsibility  for  giving  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  about  the  probable 
consequences  of  various  alternative  solu- 
tions to  a problem,  thereby  making  it 
easier  for  the  practitioner  to  make  the 
i)est  choice. 

(d)  Researcher  as  persuader. — Often  the  prac- 
titioner must  be  convinced  that  he  needs 
this  kind  of  information  or  data  for  sound 
decisionmaking.  Usually  very  little  ef- 
fort is  made  by  the  researcher  to  persuade; 
most  of  his  efforts  are  directed  toward 
informing. 

( c ) More  work. — Frequently  implementation 
of  research  findings  involves  more  work 
for  the  practitioners.  Often  the  addi- 
tional effort  is  not  compensated  by  other 
rewards, 

4.  Cooperation  between  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners is  desirable  in  nearly  every  phase  of  the 
research  process. 

(a)  Formulating  of  research  problems. — Prac- 
titioner participation  in  the  formulation 
of  research  problems  usually  results  in 
research  problems  which  are  more  relevant 
for  policy  decisions.  Practitioners  know 
the  problems  they  face  daily  in  their 
work.  They  are  also  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  structure  of  the  or- 
ganization and  situation.  Knowledge  of 
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such  variables  is  important  for  determin- 
ing workable  alternatives  to  problems. 
Such  participation  also  decreases  tin*  psv- 
chological  distance  between  the  practi- 
tioners and  research. 

(//)  Deciding  on  research  method*. — The  au- 
thor suggests  that  while  the  good  re- 
searcher has  the  technical  knowledge  to 
decide  which  research  methods  may  prove 
best  to  solve  the  research  problem,  it  is 
desirable  to  ask  advice  from  the  practi- 
tioners even  at  this  stage.  Practitioners 
can  contribute  the  knowledge  of  the  field 
•situation,  and  knowledge  of  client  or 
respondent  problems  and  levels  of  under- 
standing. Moreover,  confidence  in  the  re- 
search is  built  up  if  the  practit inner*  see 
the  care  with  which  the  research  instru- 
ments are  developed. 

(r)  Gathering  data. — The  author  advocates 
the  participation  of  practitioners  in  data 
gathering  as  pail  of  inservice  training. 
The  practitioner  can  also  he  a helpful 
feedback  mechanism  for  the  researcher  by 
relaying  information  on  the  reactions 
aroused  by  the  research  project. 

( d ) Analyzing  and  interpreting  the  data. — 
Although  the  main  responsibility  for  an- 
alyzing and  interpreting  the  data  re- 
mains with  the  researcher,  it  can  be  useful 
to  involve  practitioners  as  far  as  possible 
in  this  phase  of  the  research  process.  The 
author  cites  several  studies  on  the  par- 
ticipation principle  to  support  this  con- 
tention. 

(<?)  Drawing  conclusions  for  action  programs 
from  the  research  findings. — The  responsi- 
bility for  the  action  programs  remains 
with  the  practitioners  and  no*  with  the 
researcher.  It  is  desirable  for  the  re- 
searcher to  elaborate  on  the  implications 
of  his  findings,  so  the  practitioner  has 
some  guidelines  for  utilization. 

5,  Tension  may  arise  lietween  researchers  and 
practitioners  in  a close  working  situation.  “In 
order  to  be  able  to  work  with  enthusiasm  a good 
practitioner  should  be  convinced  that  his  work  is 
important  and  that  the  way  he  does  it  is  basically 
correct.  A good  scientist  on  the  other  hand  lias  the 
task  to  question  this,  which  might  make  the  prac- 
titioner uncomfortable  and  defensive"  (p.  19). 
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Tensions  ran  lie  reduced  if  the  researcher  is  sen- 
sitive, does  not  stress  ed neat  ion al  or  status  differ- 
ences and  recognizes  lie  is  only  a specialist  in 
research  and  that  practitioners  may  often  know 
more  about  the  field  than  he  does.  Researchers 
can  also  stress  the  strengths  of  current  practices 
or  programs,  and  discuss  in  advance  the  expected 
role  of  the  practitioners  in  research  utilization. 

6.  Utilization  of  research  findings  cannot  be 
expected  unless  the  following  conditions  are 
met — 

(✓/)  the  researcher  has  a real  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  practitioner; 

(b)  the  researcher  cares  about  the  utilization 
of  his  findings; 

(r)  the  researcher  is  willing  to  invest  time  to 
develop  better  practitioners,  who  can  take 
more  initiative  in  decisionmaking; 

(<l)  the  researcher  is  sensitive  to  and  able  to 
cope  with  the  anxiety  he  might  arouse  with 
his  research;  and 

(e)  the  superiors  of  research  sponsors  stimu- 
late and  allot  time  and  money  for  working 
with  practitioners. 

7.  Research  findings  will  not  be  utilized  unless 
supported  by  personal  communication  with  prac- 
titioners. The  author  advocates  the  use  of  n 
middleman  to  serve  this  communication  func- 
tion. The  researcher  should  see  that  a change 
agent,  or  social  science  consultant  is  aware  and 
convinced  of  the  relevance  of  his  findings  and 
then  leave  the  job  of  communicating  with  the 
practitioners  to  the  middleman. 

The  consultant  can  offer  the  practitioner  the 


benefits  of  many  different  research  I hidings  as  he 
will  not  have  the  psychologieal  investment  in  one 
set  of  research  findings  that  the  researcher  may 
have. 

8.  A research  study  is  not  finished  before  a 
report  has  been  prepared  and  communicated  to 
the  audience  one  intends  to  reach.  The  author 
outlines  the  differences  among  reports  designed 
for  other  scientists  and  researchers,  practitioners 
and  the  general  public.  Me  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  the  findings  to  practitioners  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  as  concrete  as  possible 
terms.  lie  suggests  the  researcher  prepare  a re- 
port for  practitioners  and  mimeograph  some  ad- 
ditional information  on  research  methodology, 
which  is  sent  to  other  scientists  upon  their  re* 
quest,  or  present  this  information  in  an  appendix. 

The  author  devotes  considerable  space  to  a 
specific  discussion  of  writing  style,  presentation 
of  figures,  and  other  visual  aids. 

9.  Another  way  of  securing  research  utilization 
is  through  seminar  and/or  inservice  training. 
This  adds  the  personal  touch  to  the  communica- 
tion process  that  is  important  in  persuading  indi- 
viduals to  try  new  ideas. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

A helpful  exposition  of  ways  in  which  re- 
searchers and  practitioners  can  collaborate.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  author  jxsrceives  the  role  of 
the  middleman  to  be  essentially  that  of  com- 
municator. It  might  well  lie  that  the  entire  inter- 
face process,  as  articulated  by  the  author,  might 
be  facilitated  by  having  a middleman  participate 
from  the  outset. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY  AND  ANALYSIS 

Watson,  Goodwin.  Utopia  and  rebellion:  The  new  college  experiment.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  In- 
novation in  education . New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1964,  pp.  97-116. 


PURPOSE 

The  author  undertakes  to  identify  the  attri- 
butes of  communities  which  are  designed  to  incor- 
porate an  ideal  state  of  affairs — that  is,  utopian 
communities. 


METHOD 

The  generalizations  which  are  advanced  are 
drawn  from  the  experiences  of  New  College, 
established  in  1932  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  New  College  existed  for  7 years 
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and  enrolled  approximately  300  students.  Its 
utopian  aspects  included  individual  guidance,  no 
uniform  credit  ladder,  emphasis  on  individual 
projects  rather  than  lectures,  work  program  and 
study  in  a foreign  country,  extended  contact  with 
children,  close  relations  among  students  and  with 
faculty.  The  experiment  was  periodically  embat- 
tled, was  abruptly  terminated,  and  despite  a 
rebellious  attempt,  by  students  and  faculty  to 
save  it,  was  not  revived.  Its  history  suggests  to 
the  author  a number  of  utopian  characteristics. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Typically,  a utopian  community  puts  into 
practice  ideas  which  have  been  around  for  a long 
time;  the  discrepancy  between  what  people  pro- 
fess and  what  they  actually  do  provides  the  ini- 
tial impetus. 

2.  Utopias  spring  up  in  clusters  during  certain 
historic  periods.  The  socinl  milieu  which  gives 
rise  to  one  such  experiment  usually  stimulates 
others. 

3.  Most  utopias  center  about  a strong,  benevo- 
lent father  figure. 

4.  Founders  of  utopias  have  usually  sought 
some  place  where  they  would  be  free  from  ex- 
pectations and  pressures  tc  conform  to  the  norms 
of  an  established  culture. 

5.  Utopias  tend  to  attract,  people  who  want  to 
read,  to  meditate,  and  to  discuss  ideas;  often 
these  people  are  inept  at  handling  practical, 
everyday  tasks. 

6.  Many  participants  in  utopian  communities 


are  motivated  by  rebellion  against  restrictions  of 
the  established  order.  They  tend  to  be  alienated, 
iconoclastic,  and  eccentric,  and  are  accordingly  ill- 
adapted  to  community  life. 

7.  Because  they  are  often  completely  cut  off 
from  the  external  environment  and  from  former 
personal  ties,  the  members  of  a utopian  commu- 
nity are  highly  dependent  on  one  another. 

8.  Living  arrangements  within  a utopian  com- 
munity are  often  improvised  and  tentative  and 
generate  feelings  of  insecurity;  accordingly,  there 
is  a high  rate  of  defection. 

9.  Utopias  are  generated  in  a spirit  of  ferment 
which  often  pervades  and  splinters  the  new 
community. 

10.  Most  utopias  are  beset  by  financial  worries. 

11.  Utopias  are  characteristically  isolated — 
free  from  restraints  but  also  cut  off  from  potential 
sources  of  external  support.. 

12.  The  larger  external  community  tends  to 
view  the  utopian  experiment  with  ridicule  and 
sometimes  with  hostility. 

13.  Members  of  a utopian  community  tend  to 
minimize  the  dangers  of  external  hostility. 

Comment  by  Reviewer  * 

The  detailed  account,  of  New  College,  which 
elaborates  on  the  foregoing  findings,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  summary.  Nor  is  the  discussion  of 
the  events  following  the  disbanding  of  the  expe- 
rimental school.  The  generalizations  about  uto- 
pian communities  have  implications  with  respect 
to  a climate  receptive  to  innovation. 


PLANNED  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Watson,  G.,  and  Glaser,  E.  M.  What  we  have  learned  about  planning  for  change.  Management  Re - 
view,  1965, 54(11),  34-46.  “ 1 

Applicable  Research  and  Demonstration  Results” 
to  suggest  specific  methods  for  effectively  imple- 
menting organizational  changes. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  major  findings  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Within  an  organization  there  are  con- 
flicting pressures  for  both  stability  and 
change.  Those  who  want,  to  keep  things 
the  way  they  are  usually  want  to  con- 


PURPOSE 

This  article  spells  out  possible  steps  manage- 
ment can  take  to  facilitate  a change  within  an 
organization. 

METHOD 

The  authors  draw  upon  their  own  experience, 
their  knowledge  of  the  relevant  literature  and  a 
research  study  they  conducted  of  “Utilization  of 


Planned  Change 
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sen-e  what  they  are  suits  of  while  those 
who  favor  change  are  usually  striving 
for  improvement  or  gain.  The  pro  and 
con  forces  need  to  be  analyzed  in  order 
to  assess  their  strengths,  select  sjiecifie 
points  on  which  to  concentrate,  and  de- 
fine possible  hidden  allies  who  may  be 
in  favor  of  the  change. 

(2)  Bringing  about  an  orderly  change  re- 
quires leaderehip  from  persons  in  influ- 
ential positions  within  the  organization 
or  from  an  outside  consultant  who  can 
gain  the  trust  of  those  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  relevant  rank-and-file  person- 
nel. The  planning  of  change  should, 
where  feasible,  be  shared  by  those  who 
will  be  most  affected  by  it.  Work  groups 
often  are  highly  resistant  to  changes  im- 
posed from  above  or  from  outside. 

(3)  Extensive  factfinding  and  analysis  are 
often  necessary  before  the  underlying 
malfunctions  can  be  identified.  Pressure 
for  prompt,  action  before  the  necessary 
planning  is  completed,  and  staff  defen- 
siveness during  the  factfinding  and  plan- 
ning stages  are  two  of  the  possible 
barriers  to  an  orderly  change. 

(4)  After  the  diagnosis  of  the  difficulty,  the 
next  need  is  to  generate  proposals  for 
solving  it.  Inviting  suggestions  from 
members  of  an  organization,  becoming 
familiar  with  what  other  organizations 
have  done  in  efforts  to  solve  similar  prob- 
lems, and  taking  time  away  from  the 
usual  responsibilities  in  order  to  seek  a 
new  perspective  were  all  suggested  as 
methods  of  generating  solutions.  The 
authors  also  indicated  that  the  objectives 
to  be  achieved  should  be  clearly  stated 
and  broad  guidelines  for  achieving  them 
established. 

(5)  The  next  suggested  step  was  to  schedule 
the  best  possible  use  of  available  re- 
sources of  people,  money,  and  sometimes 
equipment.  The  authors  believe  that 
human  resources  for  planning  change, 
such  as  top  management,  other  individ- 
uals with  informal  prestige,  and  the 
rank-and-file  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion * * * are  often  neglected  or  misused. 

(6)  The  need  for  a favorable,  open-mindedly 


receptive  company  climate  was  stressed. 
If  adverse  conditions  exist  then  some 
relevant  type  of  “climate  training’'  may 
need  to  precede  the  introduction  of 
change.  The  following  steps  may  be 
worth  consideration:  (</)  Make  clear  the 
needs  for  change,  or  provide  a climate  in 
which  others  feel  free  to  identify  such 
needs;  ( b ) permit,  enconrage,  and  secure 
relevant  group  participation  in  clarify- 
ing and  expanding  the  concept  of  these 
needs;  (c)  state  the  objectives  to  be 
achieved;  (d)  establish  broad  guidelines 
for  achieving  the  objectives;  (c)  leave 
the  details  of  change  planning  to  the 
parts  of  the  organization  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  change,  and/or  must  im- 
plement the  plan;  (/)  indicate  the  bene- 
fits or  rewards  to  individuals  and  to  the 
group  expected  as  a result  of  successful 
change;  and  (g)  materialize  the  benefits 
or  rewards;  i.e.,  keep  promises. 

(7)  When  faced  with  resistance  to  change, 
frequently  (but.  not  always)  the  wisest 
and  most  effective  course  of  action  is  to 
focus  on  reducing  resistance  rather  than 
trying  to  overwhelm  it.  A pilot  ex- 
periment often  may  be  helpful  before 
large-scale  institution  of  a change. 

(8)  The  balance  relationships  throughout 
the  given  organization  should  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  prevent  negative  side 
effects  from  appearing  in  areas  that  are 
not  directly  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment or  portion  of  the  total  system 
where  changes  are  being  introduced. 

(9)  The  fait  accompli  where  the  situation  or 
operation  is  changed  by  responsible  au- 
thority, before  attempting  to  bring  about 
the  desired  attitude  change,  was  sug- 
gested as  an  effective  method  in  situations 
where  there  is  a heavy  “loading”  of  ir- 
rational prejudice.  In  these  instances 
change  may  be  more  likely  to  come  about 
if  imposed  from  the  top. 

(10)  In  order  to  maintain  the  changes,  a 
procedure  for  periodic  review  and  re- 
vision is  needed.  A breathing  spell  to 
consolidate  the  gains  made  by  the  or- 
ganization before  launching  other  inno- 
vations may  be  desirable. 
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Comment  l>y  Reviewer 

This  article  suggests  step-by-step  procedures  to 
follow  in  implementing  orderly  changes  in  an 


organization.  Many  specific  suggestions  are 
given.  These  suggestions  are  often  accompanied 
by  case  study  examples. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE  STRATEGIES 
HISTORICAL  COMPARISON 


Wiles,  Kimball.  Contrasts  in  strategies  of  change.  In  R.  R.  Keeper  (Ed.),  Strategy  for  curriculum 
change.  Washington,  D.C.:  Association  for  the  Supervision  of  Curriculum  Development,  19G5, 
pp.  1-10. 


PURPOSE 

The  nuthor  compares  the  assumptions  under- 
lying directed  chnnge  efforts  in  education  prior  to 
1957  with  the  assumptions  underlying  directed 
change  efforts  after  1957. 

METHOD 

The  ideas  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  differences  between  the  two  periods  are 
in  part  reflections  of  increased  mass  media  expo- 
sure. The  general  public  is  exposed  to  more 
ideas  and  is,  in  turn,  stimulated  to  promote 
change  in  schools.  Other  differences  reflect  the 
increased  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote  chnnge.  Strategies  for  directed  change 
prior  to  1957  were  based  on  the  various  assump- 
tions which  influenced  curriculum  change  pro- 
grams in  the  late  1950’s  and  early  1960’s,  such 
os: 

('  * Change  in  the  entire  system,  State  or  city, 
can  be  effected  by  adopting  a new  'master 
plan  drawn  up  by  outside  experts. 

(6)  Chnnge  in  the  curriculum  is  effected  most 
efficiently  at  the  local  school  building 
level,  and  occurs  as  people  change  through 
their  participation  in  decisionmaking  re- 
lated to  the  curriculum. 

( c ) Change  in  the  curriculum  is  produced 
through  inservice  education,  which  de- 
velops new  teacher  perceptions  and  skills. 

(d)  Change  in  the  curriculum  is  effected  by: 
(1)  Supplying  teachers  with  consultants 
who  assist  them  with  innovation ; (2)  sup- 
plying  teachers  with  new  materials  of 


instruction;  (3)  providing  inservico  edu- 
cation for  the  principal  which  produces  a 
change  in  his  work  style;  and  (4)  provid- 
ing workshop  opportunities  for  key  teach- 
ers in  a building  who  then  become  resource 
persons  and  lenders  for  other  teachers  on 
the  staff. 

2.  After  1957  new  directions  are  reflected  in 
the  assumptions  for  directed  change  strategics. 
The  basic  attitude  underlying  the  new  assump- 
tions is  that  change  should  not  be  equated  with 
chance  but  with  development;  and  innovation 
should  be  linked  to  long-term  goals.  The  as- 
sumptions are  as  follows : 

(а)  Some  persons  in  government,  foundations, 
universities,  public  schools,  or  somewhere 
must  decide  on  the  desired  goals  and  plan 
innovations  designed  to  promote  them. 

(б)  Basic  research,  program  design,  and  field 
testing  should  be  done  by  outside  forces. 

(c)  Major  instructional  innovations  should  be 
introduced  by  the  administration  because 
they  can  marshall  the  necessary  authority 
and  precipitate  the  decisions  necessary  for 
adoption. 

(d)  The  prepackaged  instructional  system 
can  be  introduced  despite  original  opposi- 
tion <>;r  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

(e)  The  informal  communication  system  de- 
termines whether  formal  presentations  will 
be  heard. 

(/)  Real  or  assumed  knowledge  of  the  innova- 
tor’s identity  is  a major  variable  in  the 
acceptance  of  a particular  innovation. 

(g)  The  key  to  successful  innovation  is  provid- 
ing assistance  to  teachers  as  they  begin  to 
implement  the  adopted  programs. 
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(/<)  Tlu*  most  persuasive  experience  that  can 
be  provided  to  convince  stuffs  of  the  value 
of  an  innovation  is  to  make  provision  for 
them  to  visit  a successful  new  program 
and  see  it  in  action. 

(?)  Due  to  teacher  turnover,  a continuous 
program  of  inservice  education  in  the 
skills  necessary  to  implement  the  innova- 
tion must  he  available  for  new  teachers 
brought  into  the  system. 

(,/)  The  process  of  change  contains  three 
steps— innovation,  diffusion,  and  integra- 
tion. 


(£)  Changes  in  social  systems  are  much  more 
difficult  than  changes  in  individuals  or 
groups. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

We  may  now  be  into  still  another  era  at  this 
time.  The  assumptions  said  to  underlie  the  re- 
search asjxict  of  directed  change  efforts  are  open 
to  question  (assumptions  (2)  (b)  through  (2)(tf). 
It  would  seem  that  assumptions  (2)(c)  through 
(2)(&)  are  more  valid  in  light  of  current, 
knowledge. 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Wilson,  Elmo  C.  The  application  of  social  research  findings.  In  Case  studies  in  bringing  behavioral 
science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science , vol.  1.  Stanford,  Calif.:  In- 
stitute for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1901,  pp.  47-58. 


PURPOSE 

To  explore  the  extent  to  which  the  social  sci- 
ence researcher  can  exert  an  influence  over  utili- 
zation. 

METHOD 

This  project  is  divided  in  two  parts.  In  the 
first,  the  author  indicates  which  factors,  with  re- 
spect to  research  utilization,  the  researcher  does 
not  control  and  which  are  subject  to  his  control. 
This  segment  of  the  study  is  not  summarized 
herewith,  since  it  adds  little  to  the  field.  The 
second  portion  of  the  study  is  a report  of  a fol- 
lowup of  a management  study  carried  out  for  a 
;small,  denominational  college.  The  followup 
had  been  written  into  the  original  research  con- 
tract, and  called  for  the  return  of  the  research 
staff,  1 year  after  submission  of  the  report,  to  find 
out  what  progress  had  been  made  in  applying  the 
findings  of  the  study. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Of  the  more  than  160  specific  recommenda- 
tions, approximately  three-fifths  had  been  or 
were  being  carried  out 

2.  In  a few  instances,  the  research  staff  con- 
cluded that  the  original  recommendations  had 
not  been  justified. 


3.  Of  the  recommendations  which  were  not 
being  carried  out,  reasons  for  lack  of  implemen- 
tation could  l>c  categorized  as  follows: 

(a)  Human  relations  reasons  (inertia,  en- 
trenched personal  preferences,  etc.), 

(b)  Situations  in  which  the  college  administra- 
tion decided  to  discard  the  recommenda- 
tions, 

(а)  Situations  in  which  the  recommendations 
were  not  as  appropriate  as  they  had 
originally  been,  because  of  subsequent  de- 
velopments in  the  client  situation. 

4.  The  research  staff  concluded  that  utilization 
might  have  been  greater  if  certain  weaknesses  in 
the  report  had  been  corrected.  These  weak- 
nesses included: 

(ff)  The  major  context  of  the  report  was  di- 
luted by  the  inclusion  of  a number  of 
minor  problems* 

(б)  The  report  was  overburdened  by  a sub- 
stantial appendix. 

( c ) The  summarized  recommendations  were 
at  the  end  of  the  report  and  they  would 
have  had  more  impact  at  the  beginning. 

(rf)  The  report  did  not  include  an  estimate  of 
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I lie  comparative  costs  of  the  various 
recommendations,  nor  a proposal  concern- 
ing the  variable  time  periods  within  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  them  about. 

5.  The  research  staff  was  convinced  that  the 
knowledge  by  the  client  that  a followup  survey 


was  to  be  made  served  as  an  incentive  toward 
utilization  of  reeommemlut  ions. 

Conunenl  by  Reviewer 

A promising  idea  (that  of  the  followup  study) 
hut  it  failed  to  generate  anything  particularly 
fresh  or  deep. 


UTILIZATION  OF  RESEARCH 
BY  FARMERS 
CASE  STUDY 


AVilson,  M.  L.  The  communication  and  utilization  of  the  results  of  agricultural  research  by  Ameri- 
can farmers:  A case  history,  1900-50.  In  Case  studies  in  brinyiny  behavioral  science  into  use . 
Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science,  vol.  1.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Institute  for  Com- 
municational  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961,  pp.  75-111. 


PURPOSE 

This  is  an  account  of  how  the  utilization  of 
scientific  research  has  impressively  affected  the 
progress  of  agriculture  between  1900  and  1950. 
Its  presentation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that, 
the  examples  presented  will  give  insight  into  the 
general  problem  of  utilizing  behavioral  science. 

METHOD 

The  author  presents  a paper  outlining  the 
methods  used  in  getting  farmers  to  put  into  prac- 
tice findings  obtained  in  agricultural  research. 
No  clear-cut  ways  of  getting  useful  information 
from  college  campuses  to  farmers  had  been  de- 
veloped. Making  reseai-ch  i-esults  easily  avail- 
able was  not  enough.  It  also  necessitated  changes 
in  the  fanner’s  viewpoint,  personality,  and  behav- 
ior. The  following  ways  were  used  in  an  effort  to 
change  the  outlook  of  the  farmers  and  dissemi- 
nate information : 

(1)  Institutions  and  channels  of  communica- 
tion were  developed  between  farmers  and 
agricultural  researchers. 

(2)  As  specialized  services  developed  they 
drew  personnel  from  farm  families  so 
that  no  psychological  gulf  existed. 

(3)  When  farmers  saw  a successful  solution 
to  a serious  agricultural  problem  they 
became  more  amenable  to  other  new  ideas. 

(4)  The  agricultural  college  course  in  Iowa 
was  opened  to  sons  and  daughters  of  farm- 
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ers  and  in  place  of  the  usual  entrance  re- 
quirements one  only  needed  to  be  farm- 
raised  and  have  completed  the  farm  school. 

(5)  Agricultural  branches  of  land-grant,  col- 
leges consisted  of: 

(а)  Academic  work. 

(б)  Experiment  and  research — usually 
“problem  research”  directed  toward 
problems  seen  as  limiting  production 
or  profit. 

(c)  Extension  work — Smith  Lever  Act 
in  1914  provided  that  each  State  carry 
on  extension  work  through  the  land- 
grant  college. 

(1)  The  county  agent  organized 
groups  of  farmers  and  aided 
farmers  in  helping  themselves. 

(2)  Extension  staff  at  the  campuses 
sent  specialists  to  county  agent 
meetings  with  new  research  ideas 
and  then  returned  to  the  cam- 
puses with  current  farm  problems. 

(3)  4-H  Clubs  were  founded  to  pre- 
sent new  ideas  to  children  who 
were  not  set  in  their  ways. 

(4)  Local  farm  newspapers,  booklets, 
and  radio  were  avenues  for  broad- 
casting agricultural  information. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Developments  in  communication  and  utiliza- 
tion of  results  of  agricultural  research  are  as  fol- 
lows : 
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(1)  Fanners  responded,  like  other  producers 
in  a five  economic  system,  to  the  profit 
motive.  The  more  they  are  nccult united 
to  this  flow  of  new  information  the  more 
easily  and  profitably  it  is  put  into  practice. 

(2)  Agricultural  communication  research  will 
also  need  to  include  i lie  problems  of  mo* 
t iv.it ion,  personality,  and  other  complex 
areas  underlying  human  behavior. 

(3)  Three  stages  were  found  to  exist  in  the 
process  of  acceptance — 

(a)  awareness; 

(b)  interest ; and 

<e)  evaluation  leading  to  trial  and  ultim- 
ate adoption  or  rejection  of  the  ideas. 

(4)  Persona)  and  social  factors  effecting  adop- 
tion of  ideas  were — 

(a)  personal  prestige; 


(b)  family  behavior; 

(c)  educational  development;  and 
(<l)  group  and  community  behavior. 

(5)  Farmers  tend  to  fall  into  four  classes  as 
users  of  research — 

{a)  innovators; 

(b)  early  adopters; 

(r)  informal  leaders;  and 
(</)  nonadopters. 

(6)  The  more  usable  information  the  farmers 
receive,  the  more  they  tend  to  demand. 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

Though  the  article  dealt  with  quantities  of 
agricultural  information,  it  did  present  positive 
ideas  for  drawing  the  people  themselves  into  the 
academic  community. 


RESEARCH-PRACTICE  RELATIONSHIP 
ANALYSIS 


Wolfensberger,  Wolf.  Dilemmas  of  research  in 
ature,  June  1969, 162-169. 

PURPOSE 

The  discussion  focuses  on  certain  important 
items  agency  administrators  should  consider  in 
making  decisions  about,  supporting  and  using  re- 
search within  their  agencies. 

METHOD 

The  paper  is  an  analysis  based  on  the  author’s 
observations  and  experiences,  and,  in  addition, 
drawing  substantially  on  the  literature. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  author  presents  the  following  consider- 
ations which  should  be  weighed  in  making  a de- 
cision to  start  or  support  intraagency  research. 

(a)  An  underlying  assumption  should  be  the 
presence  of  tension  between  the  forces  of 
continuity  and  the  forces  of  change — 
specifically  within  what  the  author  desig- 
nated ns  human  management  agencies 
(that,  is,  those  concerned  with  education, 


human  management  agencies.  Rehabilitation  Liter- 


correction,  |»y.chintry,  psychology,  public 
relations,  rehabilitation,  social  work). 
His  position  is  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  such  tension  if  agency  ad- 
ministrators understand  it  and  use  it  con- 
structively. One  way  of  reducing  the 
tension  is  for  the  administrator  to  accept, 
as  a “given”  fact  that  almost  all  of  his 
current  practices  are  already  outdated. 

(b)  The  administrator  should  explore  his  own 
conscious  and  unconscious  attitudes  toward 
research  generally,  in  his  field  specifically, 
and  with  reference  to  specific  types  of  re- 
search. Is  his  position:  “Research  yes, 
but.  not  here  now”  ? 

(e)  What  problems  can  the  administrator 
tolerate  to  see  investigated?  What  are  the 
sanctified  areas?  These  should  be  circum- 
vented as  fields  of  research? 

(d)  Can  the  agency  tolerate  controversy  and 
dissent  ? If  not,  research  is  not  advisable. 

( e ) Can  the  administrator  deal  with  a creative 
researcher?  The  researcher  may  be  di- 
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vcrgent,  a nonconformist.  Will  he  be 
given  leeway  to  “think  the  unthinkable, 
say  the  unsay  able,  embrace  the  uncm- 

* 5>  braccable”?  (p.  164). 

(/)  Administrators  (and  agency  personnel) 
tend  to  have  an  unrealistic  idea  of  how 
much  money,  time,  manpower,  equipment 
and  space  research  requires.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  an  agency  acquire  experience 
concerning  the  foregoing  realities,  through 
internal  research,  before  it  seeks  external 
support  for  research. 

( g ) The  applicability  of  the  research  to  agency 
operations  may  be  determined  by  agency 
size  and  organizational  structure. 

(A)  Top  level  management  must  be  prepared 
tc  dismiss,  displace,  or  demote  members 
of  middle  management  who  cannot  carry 
out  new  research-related  policies. 

2.  The  decisions  concerning  what  kind  of  re- 
search to  support,  and  how,  will  involve  explora- 
tion of  the  following  issues. 

(«)  The  administrator  should  be  willing  to 
look  not  only  at  visible  problems  but  at 
the  underlying  causes. 

(6)  A range  of  roles  may  be  open  to  the  re- 
searcher: Laboratory  oriented;  does  little 
research  himself  but  can  facilitate  the  re- 
search of  others;  empire  builder;  grants- 
man;  more  of  a resource  person  than  a 
producer;  primarily  a teacher  and  ad- 
viser; thinker-innovator  who  may  do 
little  formal  research  but  makes  his  con- 
tribution by  theorizing, 

(c)  What  will  be  the  focus  of  the  research? 
It  should  reflect  the  model  that  prevails 
in  the  agency  (that  is,  medical  research 
in  a medical  agency,  behavioral  research 


in  a developmental  agency,  etc.).  The  au- 
thor believes  that  both  interdisciplinary 
and  multidiscplinary  research  111*0  over- 
rated; good  interchange  depends  on  chancj/ 
relationships,  not  on  conscious  struct urin/ 

(</)  Will  the  research  be  basic  or  applied  (the 
latter  to  include  evaluation)?  Ihisie  iS»- 
search  tends  to  isolate  agency  pcrsounal 
from  the  research  unit.  Applied  research;^ 
with  its  implications  of  change,  may  in- 
duce defensiveness.  If  applied  research  is 
to  have  maximum  chances  to  bo  used,  the 
administrator  should  assure  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  The  research  team  must  not  be  ad- 
ministratively subordinate  to  the  per- 
son who  heads  the  operations  to  which 
the  research  applies. 

(2)  The  research  operations  must  be  de- 
fined as  prestigious. 

(3)  There  must  be  two-way,  face-to-face 
communication  bet  ween  resea  rchers 
and  those  who  will  be  affected  by  it. 

(c)  Innovative  ideas  should  be  rewarded, 
xohethcr  they  arc  actually  accepted  or  not . 

3.  In  a concluding  comment,  the  author  points 
out  that  in  the  physical  sciences,  research  almost 
invariably  precedes  change..  This,  he  contends, 
is  not  true  of  social  sciences,  where,  in  fact,  deci- 
sions are  made  which  are  inconsistent  with  cur- 
rent research  findings.  “*  * * we  must  learn  to 
control  social  changes  rather  than  having  them 
control  * * * us”  (p.  168). 

Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  is  an  informal,  lively,  and  provocative 
presentation.  The  author’s  professional  identifi- 
cation is  currently  with  mental  retardation,  but 
his  perceptions  are  widely  applicable. 
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RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Zander,  Alvin  Resistance  to  chnnge:  Its  analysis  and  prevention.  In  W.  G.  Dennis,  K.  D.  Benne, 
and  R.  ( hm  (bd.s.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences. 
Aew  lork:  Holt,  Rinehart.  & Winston,  1962,  pp.  04:1-548. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  define  resist- 
ance to  chnnge  in  industrial  organizations,  to 
identify  the  conditions  that,  nppear  to  lie  associ- 
ated with  development,  of  this  resistance,  and  to 
examine  some  incuns  whereby  resistance  may  be 
prevented  or  decreased. 

METHOD 

The  nuthor  drew  on  his  own  knowledge  of  re- 
sistance to  change  to  prepare  this  paper.  No 
specific  method  of  information  gathering  is  dis- 
cussed. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  one  common  denominator  in  ex- 
amples of  resistance  to  chnnge,  which  might, 
serve  as  a defense  of  such  resistance.  Thnt.  is, 
they  all  show  liehnviors  intended  to  protect,  indi- 
viduals from  the  effects  of  real  or  imngincd 
change. 

2.  It  is  the  protective  function  of  behavior, 

rather  than  specific  notions,  which  identifies  re- 
sistance. Specific  behnvior  may  take  many 
forms.  J 

3.  Some  conditions  conducive  to  resistance: 

(a)  Resistance  can  be  expected  if  the  nnture 
of  the  chnnge  is  not.  made  clear  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  influenced  by 
it.  There  is  some  evidence  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that,  those  persons  who  dis- 
like their  jobs  will  most  dislike  nmbiguity 
in  a proposed  change. 

(ft)  Different,  people  will  sec  different  menn- 
ings  in  the  propo,sed  change.  They  may 
sec  in  it  an  indication  that,  they  are  doing 
a poor  job,  that  their  office  will  be  abol- 
ished, or  other  personally  undcsimble 
enuses  or  effects,  which  may  not  be  ac- 
curate estimates  of  the  situation. 


(c)  Resistance  can  be  expected  when  those 
influenced  are  caught,  between  strong 
forces  pushing  them  to  make  the  change 
and  strong  forces  deterring  them  from 
making  the  change. 

(d)  Resistance  may  be  exacted  to  the  degree 
that  the  persons  influenced  by  the  change 
have  pressure  put  on  them  to  make  it,  and 
will  be  decreased  to  the  degree  that  these 
same  persons  arc  able  to  have  some  “say” 
in  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  change. 

(e)  Resistance  may  he  expected  if  the  change 
is  made  on  personal  grounds  rather  than 
impersonal  requirements  or  sanctions. 

(/)  Resistance  may  be  expected  if  the  change 
ignores  the  already  established  institutions 
in  the  group. 

4.  Resistance  will  be  prevented  to  the  degree 
that  the  changer  helps  the  “clumgees”  develop 
their  own  understanding  of  the  need  for  the 
chnnge,  and  an  explicit  nwareness  of  how  they 
feel  about  it,  and  what  can  be  done  about  these 
feelings. 

5.  The  principle  stnted  in  (4)  nbove  implies 
that  the  ndministrntor  can  use  resistance  as  an 
important  symptom.  Specifically,  he  can  use  the 
nature  of  the  resistance  as  an  indicator  of  the 
enuse. 

6.  There  is  vnlue  in  blowing  off  steam.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  new  attitudes  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  n person  only  if  he  has  a chance  to 
thoroughly  nir  his  originnl  attitude. 

7.  Resistance  may  be  less  likely  to  occur  if  the 
group  participates  in  mnking  the  decisions  about 
how  the  chnnge  should  be  implemented,  what 
the  change  should  be  like,  how  people  might  per- 
form in  the  chnnged  situation,  or  nny  other  prob- 
lems that  arc  within  their  area  of  freedom  to 
decide. 

8.  Resistance  will  be  less  likely  to  develop  if 
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facts  which  point  to  the  need  for  change  are 
gathered  by  the  persons  who  must  make  the 
change.  People  will  be  more  likely  to  act  in 
terms  of  information  they  gather  themselves  than 
in  terms  of  information  gnthered  by  others  and 
delivered  to  them. 


Comment  by  Reviewer 

This  article  provides  a valuable  guide  to  identi- 
fying and  reducing  resistance  to  change.  There 
is  no  citation  to  other  research,  nor  is  reference 
made  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the  information 
herein  imparted. 
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PREFACE 


The  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization  is  one  of  a series 
of  Institute  publications  on  mental  health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  offer  assistance  to  persons  working 
toward  continually  increased  effectiveness  of  delivering  mental  health  con- 
tributions to  people  in  need. 

Reflected  in  all  publications  in  the  series  is  a three-phase  process  of 
services  improvement  through  planning  for  creative  change. 

(1)  Identification  of  problems  and  needs  for  change  in  services. 

Use  of  Program  Evaluation  is  aimed  toward  the  improvement  of 
formal  approaches  in  front  line  facilities  to  help  determine  when 
change  is — or  is  not — needed. 

(2)  Search  and  research  to  provide  direction  for  effective  change  to  solve 
problems  and  meet  needs. 

The  publication,  Innovations  and  Current  Conclusions,  issued  several 
times  each  year,  is  to  highlight  innovative  techniques.  Information 
Sources  and  How  to  Use  Them  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  mental  health 
workers  seeking  new  knowledge  through  all  relevant  literature.  A 
section  of  the  Manual  on  Research  Utilization  has  been  addressed  to 
those  planning  original  research  on  innovative  mental  health  services 
delivery  techniques. 

(3)  Promotion  of  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations  through  planned 
change. 

Out  of  recognition  that  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  alone  ushers 
little  change,  sectionskof  the  Manual  on  Research  Utilization  have  been 
devoted  to  techniqueaof  planned  change,  addressed  to  consultants  and 
administrators/practitioners.  For  persons  wishing  to  become  more 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  utilization  of  knowledge  in  planned 
change,  A Distillation  of  Principles  on  Research  Utilization . . . Volume 
I is  offered.  With  the  hope  that  it  will  foster  continued  investigations 
in  refined  techniques  of  change  through  knowledge  utilization,  this 
A Distillation  of  Principles  on  Research  . . . Volume  II — Bibliography 
with  Annotations  has  been  issued  as  a part  of  this  series. 

This  bibliography,  together  with  the  annotations,  resulted  from  work 
carried  out  under  Contract  No.  42-69-1,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  awarded  to  the  Human  Interaction  Research  Institute.  Sincere 
thanks  are  extended  to  Dr.  Edward  M.  Glaser  and  his  HIRI  staff,  who 
worked  with  great  care  and  discernment  in  their  comprehensive  review  of 
the  relevant  literature  dealing  with  research  utilization.  Mrs.  Irma  S. 
Lann,  head  of  the  NIMH  Research  Implementation  Section,  originated  the 
idea  of  the  literature  review  and  served  throughout  the  duration  of  this 
contract  as  project  officer.  Appreciation  is  extended  to  her  for  excellent 
judgment,  attention  to  details,  and  preparation  of  the  bibliography  for 
publication. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  of  help  to  persons  wishing  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  general  field  of  research  utilization;  but  its 
preparation  also  has  been  oriented  toward  investigators  engaged  in  further 
research  and  demonstrations  on  knowledge  utilization  and  planned  change. 

Howard  R.  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Chief,  Mental  Health  Services  Development  Branch, 

Division  of  Mental  Health  Service  Programs. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


EXPLANATION  OF  ANNOTATIONS 


The  following  annotations  attempt  to  distill 
the  essence  of  each  work.  Each  article,  book, 
paper,  etc.,  is  classified  in  FOUR  ways : by 
topic,  by  subtopics,  by  type,  and  by  relevant 
distillation  section. 

TOPIC.  Main  topic  designator  is  located  in  top 
right  corner  of  each  annotation.  A list  of  the 
main  topics  follows  below.  In  the  sample  be- 
low, the  main  topic  is  "PROMOTION  OF 
UTILIZATION.” 

SUBTOPICS.  Subtopic  designators  are  found 
within  the  parentheses  following  the  refer- 
ence citation.  Subtopics,  in  general,  are  taken 
from  topic  list  mentioned  above.  In  the  sample 
below,  subtopics  are  "Barriers  to  utilization” 
and  "Strategies  for  overcoming  barriers.” 

TYPE.  Classification  of  each  work  by  type  (e.g., 
experimental  study,  theoretical  analysis)  is 
indicated  in  the  upper  right  corner  BELOW 
the  main  topic.  A list  of  type  classifications  is 
given  on  page  — . In  the  sample  below,  the 
type  is  "ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS.” 


v 

DISTILLATION  SECTION.  The  content  of 
each  annotation  is  classified  according  to 
headings  from  Chapter  Three,  "From  Re- 
search to  Practice : A Distillation  of  Findings 
and  Principles.”  The  distillation  section 
numerals  are  in  the  parenthetical  statement 
immediately  following  each  reference  cita- 
tion. Section  headings  are : 

I  = The  Problem  of  Research  Utilization 

II  — Some  Factors  Which  Condition  In- 
novation 

III  = Ways  of  Improving  the  Linkage  Be- 

tween Research  and  Practice 

IV  = Facilitating  Organizational  Change 

In  the  sample  below,  the  classifications  are 
III,  and  I.  This  means  that  the  work  fits  pri- 
marily under  section  III,  Ways  of  Improving 
the  Linkage  Between  Research  and  Practice, 
and  secondarily  under  I,  The  Problem  of  Re- 
search Utilization. 


ANNOTATION  SAMPLE 


MAIN  TOPIC 
TYPE 


•PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
• ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 


DISTILLATION  SECTIONS  SUBTOPICS 


Halpert,  Harold  P. 
utilization  of 


Comm 

research 


nations  as  a basic 
is.  Comm 


sic/o< 

i^nty 


:ool  in  promoting 
Mental  Health 


Journal,  1966, 2 (3),  231-236.  (Ill,  I;  Barriers  to  utilization,  Strat- 
egies for  overcoming  barriers.) 


Innovato 
dissemi 

utilization.  Kepi 
research  in  terms  of  applica 
(ETC.) 


their  findings.  Even  if  they  do, 
a insufficient  to  achieve 
/ authorfifireflfeed  their 
ervice  Kfigrams/^Jier  barriers: 
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(In  general,  the  topics,  subtopics,  and  types  are  drawn  from  the  following  lists) 


TOPIC  DESIGNATORS 


CHANGE 
Change  agents 
Models  for  change 

Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  (during/in) 
change 

Organizational  and  institutional  change 

Planning  for  change 

Process  of  change 

Resistance  to  change 

Strategies  for  effecting  change 

Strategies  for  overcoming  resistance  to  change 

COMMUNICATION 

Community  cooperation 
Educational  diffusion/dissemination 
Promotional  diffusion/dissemination 
Research  diffusion/dissemination 

GROUPS 

Use  of  groups  for  change 

INFORMATION /KNOWLEDGE 

Classifying  informat ion/knowledge 
Disseminating  / Diffusing  information  / knowl- 
edge 

Gathering  information/knowledge 
Selecting  information/knowledge 
Utilizing  information/knowledge 


INNOVATION 

Adaptation  of  innovation 

Adoption  of  innovation 

Characteristics  of  (innovative)  persons 

Characteristics  of  (innovative)  organizations 

Educational  innovation 

Evaluation  of  innovation 

Industrial  innovation 

Introducing  innovation 

Mental  hospital  innovation 

Processes  of  innovation 

Rejection  of  innovation 

Response  to  innovation 

Technological  innovation 

LINKAGE 

Middleman  role 

Organizational  climate  for  change 
Organizational  development 
Organizational  factors  involving  innovation 

RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 

RELATIONSHIP 

Research-practitioner  collaboration 
Research*  practitioner  gap 

UTILIZATION 

Barriers  to  utilization 
Promotion  of  utilization 


TYPES 


(Located  below  TOPIC  DESIGNATOR  in  upper  right  corner  of  each  annotation) 


CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 
DEMONSTRATION  ANALYSIi 
DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
COMMISSION  STUDY 
DESCRIPTION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 
EXHORTATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


FEASIBILITY 
FIELD  STUDY 


HISTORICAL 
INTERVIEWS 
LABORATORY  STUDY 
MODELS 
PILOT  STUDY 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

READINGS/REVIEW 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

SEMINAR  REPORT 

SUGGESTIONS 

SURVEY 

SYNTHESIS 

THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
INNOVATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

SEMINAR  REPORT 


Abbott,  Max  C.  Hierarchical  impediments  to  innovation  in  educational  organizations.  In  M.  C. 
Abbott  & J.  T.  Lowell  (Eds.),  Change  perspectives  in  educational  administration.  Auburn, 
Ala.:  Auburn  University,  1965.  (II;  Educational  innovation,  Rejection  of  innovation.  Organi- 


zational climate  for  change) 

There  exists  in  education  a hierarchical  bu- 
reaucratic structure  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
decide  when  new  programs  are  needed  and  in- 
hibits their  development.  The  authority  in  this 
structure  is  often  based  on  charismatic  charac- 
teristics, and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  “rights" 
of  administrators  and  the  “obligations”  of 


teachers.  This  structure  tends  to  undermine  the 
development  of  the  teaching  role.  In  order  to 
produce  a more  innovative  educational  struc- 
ture it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the  hierarchical 
organization  which  elevates  the  status  of  the 
administrative  personnel. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Adamek,  R.  J.,  & Dager,  E.  Z.  Social  structure,  identification  and  change  in  a treatment-oriented 
institution.  American  Sociological  Review,  1968,  33  (6),  931—944.  (II;  Process  of  change) 


This  hypothesis  was  tested  and  supported: 
that  the  success  of  people-change  organiza- 
tions is  related  to  the  extent  to  which  inmates 
identify  with  staff  members  and  with  the  or- 
ganization itself.  Three  types  of  identification 
were  distinguished : personal,  positional  and  in- 
stitutional. The  source  of  data  was  a treatment- 
oriented,  closed  institution  for  delinquent  girls 
selected  on  the  basis  of  age,  schooling  and  po- 
tential. Identification  and  change  were  meas- 
ured by  standardized  psychological  tests.  Sta- 


Adams,  Richard  N.  Personnel  in  cultural  change: 
(2)  185-189.  (II;  Innovator  characteristics, 
Linking  roles) 

Data  from  a historical  community  study  in 
the  town  of  Muguiyauyo,  Peru  was  looked  at  to 
test  Homer  Barnett’s  hypotheses.  Barnett  chal- 
lenged the  theory  that  persons  in  prestige  posi- 
tions introduced  new  traits  into  a culture  and 
theorized  that  (1)  personal  conflict  was  the  key 
factor  in  an  individual’s  introducing,  borrowing 
and  possibly  inventing  new  traits  and  (2)  the 
most  common  introducers  are  “the  disgruntled, 
the  maladjusted,  the  frustrated  and  the  in- 


tistical  analysis  shows  a significant  positive 
relationship  between  identification  and  change. 
Identification  is  facilitated  by  a highly  struc- 
tured social  environment  with  a variety  of  so- 
cial control  mechanisms.  A comparison  with 
unstructured  programs  shows  that  they  are 
equally  successful.  It  is  suggested  that  male- 
female  differences  in  psychology  and  socializa- 
tion result  in  equal  success  of  both  types  of 
programs. 

ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS 

A test  of  a hypothesis.  Social  Forces,  1961,  30, 
Introducing  innovation,  Introducers,  Adopters, 

competent.’’  Neither  Barnett’s  study  nor  the 
author’s  used  psychological  diagnostic  tech- 
niques on  the  innovators  or  adopters.  The  au- 
thor’s data  did  not  validate  Barnett’s  hypothesis 
as  he  found  persons  with  prestige,  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  maladjusted,  introducing  more 
traits  with  more  success.  The  author  suggested 
that  Barnett  was  studying  groups  which  were 
breaking  down,  suffering  economic  collapse  and 
undergoing  a series  of  crises.  This  was  not  true 
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in  Muguiyauyo,  where  crises,  when  occurring, 
were  being  handled  in  “manners  much  more  in 
line  with  the  traditional  activities  of  the  so- 
ciety.” There  is  data  to  support  the  belief  that 
in  rapid  acculturation  there  are  as  many  mal- 


adjusted conservatives  as  there  are  maladjusted 
radicals.  The  author  concludes  that  Barnett’s 
hypothesis  may  be  useful  when  applied  to  so- 
cieties which  are  rapidly  and  violently  changing. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY 

Agnew,  P.  C.,  & Hsu,  F.  L.  K.  Introducing  change  in  a mental  hospital.  Human  Organization , 
1960,  19,  195-198.  (IV,  II;  Strategy  for  overcoming  resistance,  Organizational  and  institu- 
tional change,  Adoption  of  innovation,  Mental  hospital  innovation) 


This  article  describes  the  process  of  intro- 
ducing the  innovation  of  patients  wearing  their 
own  clothes  throughout  their  stays  in  the  hos- 
pital and  the  process  of  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  staff  and  patients  to  this  innovation. 
Techniques  used  by  the  psychiatrist  to  over- 
come resistance  included  encouraging  the  per- 
sonnel to  express  their  hostile  feelings  while 
presenting  detailed  solutions  to  the  real  prob- 
lems involved  in  implementing  the  change,  a nr 
by  having  special  staff  meetings  to  deal  wi  th 
problems  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the 
innovation.  The  psychiatrists  stated  that  orig- 
inally the  innovation  was  seen  as  threatening 
to  the  staff’s  self-reliance  and  self-respect 
(Americans  are  likely  to  resist  change  imposed 


on  them  by  authority  above) , but  that  the  meet- 
ings gave  the  staff  an  opportunity  for  involve- 
ment in  the  decision-making  process.  Patients 
came  to  accept  the  innovation  because  the  idea 
of  increased  individuality  provided  fresh  sup- 
port and  new  directions  for  their  self-esteem. 
The  following  implications  are  drawn:  (1)  re- 
sistance is  to  be  expected  when  an  innovation  is 
introduced  into  an  organization;  (2)  resistance 
can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  the  pattern  of 
equivalence  between  self-reliance  and  self-re- 
spect is  taken  into  consideration ; (3)  a balance 
between  maximized  feeling  of  independence 
and  the  need  for  enforcing  policy  and  authority 
is  the  most  essential  part  of  administrative 
technique  in  American  socety. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INNOVATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

DEMONSTRATION  ANALYSIS 

Aiken,  M.,  & Hage,  J.  The  relationship  between  organizational  factors  and  the  acceptance  of  new 
rehabilitation  programs  in  mental  retardation.  Washington,  D.C. : Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  (formerly  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration) , Report  of  Project  RD-1666-G, 

Jan.  1,  1968.  (IV,  II;  Organizational  factors  involving  innovation,  Organizational  climate  for 
change) 


An  intensive  longitudinal  study  was  made  of 
16  welfare  rehabilitation  agencies  to  discover 
organizational  characteristics  affecting  innova- 
tion and  those  affecting  staff  cooperation.  This 
interim  report  stated  that  the  rate  of  new  pro- 
gram implementation  was  highly  and  positively 
correlated  with  the  following  staff  character- 
istics: number  of  occupational  specialties, 
amounts  of  extra-organizational  professional 
training,  participation,  decisionmaking,  and 
job  morale.  It  was  negatively  correlated  with 
the  amount  of  job  codification  and  the  satisfac- 


tion with  expressive  relationships.  Amounts  of 
professional  training,  hierarchy  of  authority, 
and  rule  observation,  and  several  personality 
variables  had  little  or  no  correlation.  Agencies 
with  many  cooperative  relationships  tended  to 
have  similar  characteristics  to  innovative  or- 
ganizations, with  the  addition  of  high  frequency 
of  committee  meetings  and  high  rate  of  pro- 
gram innovation.  Government  agencies  seeking 
to  award  demonstration  grants  where  they  will 
be  successful  should  consider  organizations 
with  many  occupational  specialties,  large  de- 
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grees  of  extra-organizational  professional  ac- 
tivity and  participation  in  decisionmaking,  and 
high  job  morale.  Close  supervision  and  rigidly 
defined  job  specifications  should  be  relaxed.  To 
avoid  internal  strains,  the  rate  of  program 
change  should  be  constant.  Contact  between  de- 
partments and  between  low-status  and  high- 
status  staff  facilitates  innovation,  as  does  staff 
perception  of  emphasis  on  new  programs.  Joint 
programs  develop  more  often  in  research  and 
education  areas  (rather  than  in  service  activi- 
ties) and  between  complex  organizations.  Char- 


acteristics of  a private  agency’s  board  of  direc- 
tors do  not  seem  to  affect  innovation.  The 
author’s  interim  conclusions  were  ambiguous; 
perhaps  an  organization  or  several  organiza- 
tions should  be  granted  funds  to  develop  new 
programs  and  thereby  allow  increasing  com- 
plexity to  spontaneously  aid  cooperation;  the 
needs  of  organizational  autonomy  and  the  goal 
of  community  coordination  of  efforts  may  con- 
flict. A third  objective  of  the  study;  to  test  pre- 
dictions on  joint  programs,  was  unfulfilled  be- 
cause no  such  programs  were  developed. 


DIFFUSING  INFORMATION 
SUGGESTIONS 

Albaum,  Gerald.  The  hidden  crisis  in  information  transmission.  Pittsburgh  Business  Review,  July 
1963,  33,  1-4.  (I,  III;  Utilizing  information,  Selecting  information,  Barriers  to  utilization, 
Gathering  information) 


In  most  business  firms  there  is  more  informa- 
tion available  than  is  being  used.  Often  this 
problem  is  neglected  since  many  executives 
would  rather  have  “more  information”  than 
make  better  use  of  what  they  have.  Information 
may  be  either  external  or  internal,  planned  or 
unsolicited.  The  decisionmaker  has  received 
planned  information  because  he  has  asked  for 
it,  but  unsolicited  information  will  become 
known  only  by  chance.  Unsolicited  information 
is  the  major  problem  discussed  by  the  author. 
Causes  of  inadequate  transmission  of  informa- 
tion may  be : organizational  lag  if  the  company 
has  not  changed  its  performance  of  the  infor- 
mation activity ; the  human  element  since  often 
decision-makers  do  not  know  what  information 
they  need,  or  do  not  know  where  to  get  it;  peo- 
ple with  information  may  not  know  who  else 
needs  it.  Remedies  for  the  problem  include 


maximizing  the  amount  of  planned  information 
through  systematic  research,  recognizing  the 
problem  of  lag  and  the  human  element  and  thus 
improving  the  information  system.  The  system 
can  be  made  more  efficient  by  (1)  educating 
employees  to  their  information  transmission 
roles  and  (2)  developing  formal  search  proce- 
dures. An  efficient  information  system  should 
maximize  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  in- 
formation by  potential  users,  maximize  knowl- 
edge of  potential  users,  reduce  chances  of  dis- 
tortion or  bias  during  transmission,  and  reduce 
the  time  involved  in  movement  of  information 
to  the  user.  A centralized  company  information 
system  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion to  transmission  problems  provided  the  op- 
erating units  who  possess  unsolicited  informa- 
tion feed  it  into  the  system. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Allen,  Francis,  et  al.  Technology  and  social  change.  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1967. 
(II;  Institutional  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Technological  innovation) 


It  is  proper  for  sociology  to  study  technology 
as  it  affects  groups,  habits,  and  institutions  of 
society.  Technological  change  can  influence  both 
the  direction  and  rate  of  social  change.  Instead 
of  seeking  a general  theory  for  the  overall  proc- 


ess of  change,  the  sociologist  now  seeks  the 
subprocesses  of  change  within  a particular  so- 
ciety. To  illustrate  the  social  effects  of  major 
inventions,  the  automobile,  motion  pictures, 
radio  and  television,  aviation,  and  atomic  en- 
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srgy  are  examined.  Influences  of  technology  on 
social  institutions  are  analyzed  through  the 
study  of  industry,  systems  of  communication 
and  transportation,  the  family,  agriculture, 
war,  and  medicine.  A side  effect  of  rapid  social 
change  may  be  a cultural  lag,  where  the  change 
of  two  related  cultural  elements  is  not  in  tune 


to  benefit  society;  an  example  is  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  mass-destructive  military  tech- 
nology and  the  slow  development  of  interna- 
tional systems  of  law-and-order.  We  arc  now  in 
great  need  of  more  rapid,  reliable  and  wide- 
spread social  research  into  social  innovation 
and  the  effects  of  technology. 


INFORMATION  GATHERING 
SUGGESTIONS 

Allen,  Layman,  E.  Beyond  document  retrieval  toward  information  retrieval.  Minnesota  Law  Re- 
view, April  1963,  47,  713-767.  (I;  Technological  retrieval,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Legal 
information  retrieval) 


As  one  step  in  the  direction  of  more  explicitly 
defining  the  role  of  computers  in  law  (informa- 
tion retrieval)  Professor  Allen  presents  a spe- 
cific proposal  for  improving  the  drafting  of 
legal  documents  so  that  some  of  the  logical 
analysis  of  the  contents  can  be  performed  auto- 
matically. He  then  applies  this  proposal  to  sam- 
ple sections  of  the  federal  estate  tax.  A few  of 
the  kinds  of  questions  to  which  answers  may 
be  found  mechanically  when  the  statute  is  sys- 
tematically organized  are ; (1)  given  that  a spe- 


cified set  of  conditions  has  been  fulfilled,  what 
consequences  (if  any)  follow?;  (2)  given  that 
a certain  consequence  does  not  follow  from  a 
specified  set  of  fulfilled  conditions,  what  addi- 
tional conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  for 
that  consequence  to  follow?;  (3)  given  a certain 
fulfilled  condition,  what  are  all  the  consequences 
that  have  that  condition  included  in  their  ante- 
cedent?; (4)  given  that  a certain  condition  is 
not  fulfilled,  what  are  all  the  consequences  that 
are  prevented  from  following? 


INFORMATION  DISSEMINATING 
CASE  STUDY 

American  Psychological  Association.  A comparison  of  scientific  information-exchange  activities  at 
three  levels  of  psychological  meetings.  Washington,  D.C.:  Project  on  Scientific  Information 
Exchange,  American  Psychological  Association,  December  1963.  (I;  Information  gathering, 
Information  selecting,  Information  diffusing) 


This  paper  is  concerned  with  two  central 
questions  related  to  information-exchange  at 
three  levels  of  psychological  meetings:  (1)  did 
the  attendants  bring  specific  problems  to  the 
convention  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  informa- 
tion? and  (2)  did  attendance  furnish  the  visitor 
with  any  information  that  could  be  expected 
to  exert  a significant  effect  on  his  work  activi- 
ties? Findings  indicate  that  slightly  more  than 
half  the  attendants  at  each  type  of  meeting 
were  looking  for  specific  information.  At  the 
State  meetings  attendants  were  more  often  seek- 
ing professional  (clinical)  information,  while 


at  the  larger  meetings  they  more  often  sought 
scientific  (research)  information.  The  data  re- 
vealed that  fewer  attendants  at  the  smaller 
meetings  obtained  significant  information  than 
did  attendants  at  the  larger  meetings.  Con- 
tributed papers  are  a more  frequently  men- 
tioned source  of  significant  information  at  the 
State  meetings,  while  at  the  regional  meetings 
papers  and  symposia  are  mentioned  equally  of- 
ten. At  the  national  meetings,  symposia  are 
mentioned  three  times  as  often  as  contributed 
papers. 


* 


Annotations 


INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATING 


CASE  STUDY 

American  Psychological  Association.  Convention  attendants  and  their  use  of  the  convention  as  a 
source  of  scientific  information.  Washington,  D.C.:  Project  on  Scientific  Information  Ex- 
change in  Psychology,  Report  No.  4.  American  Psychological  Association,  August  1963.  (I; 
Information  gathering.  Information  exchange,  Information  diffusing,  Information  linkers) 


Beginning  with  the  premise  that  “conven- 
tions serve  as  an  important  channel  for  rapid 
and  immediate  exchange  of  scientific  informa- 
tion,” four  meetings  of  psychologists  were 
studied  in  1962  to  determine  the  characteristics 
of  attendants,  their  use  of  the  conventions  to 
obtain  information,  and  the  function  and  char- 
acteristics of  programmed  and  informal  events 
as  sources  of  information  for  attendants.  Al- 
though working  time  was  spent  in  clinical 
work,  research,  and  teaching  in  that  order, 
almost  half  the  respondents  stated  that  research 
“required  the  greatest  effort  to  gather  and  use 
scientific  information.”  Specific  information 
sought  most  often  concerned  problems  of 


method,  procedure,  or  apparatus.  Symposia 
(36%)  and  informal  discussions  (36%)  were 
the  model  sources  of  “most-significant”  infor- 
mation obtained  at  the  APA  convention  in 
contrast  to  contributed  papers  (13%)  and  in- 
vited addresses  (6%).  “Considering  the  pre- 
ponderance of  time  given  over  to  contributed 
papers  on  the  APA  program,  it  is  disturbing  to 
learn  that  87%  of  the  sample  found  informa- 
tion of  greater  significance  in  other  program 
events  ...  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  87% 
listened  in  vain  for  significant  information  at 
paper  sessions  or  simply  failed  to  attend  such 
sessions  at  all.” 


INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


American  Psychological  Association.  Convention  participants  and  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion at  scientific  meetings.  Washington,  D.C. : Project  on  Scientific  Information  Exchange  in 
Psychology,  Report  No.  5,  American  Psychological  Association,  August  1963.  (I;  Promotion 
of  utilization,  Dissemination  conference,  Information  exchange,  Knowledge  diffusion) 


This  study  focuses  on  an  analysis  of  whether 
regional,  national  and  select  meetings  have  dif- 
ferent roles  in  scientific  information  exchange. 
Locating  the  convention  presentation  in  the 
series  of  events  from  the  inception  of  a research 
project  to  its  final  reporting  in  the  archives, 
determining  the  timing  of  the  series  of  events, 
and  locating  other  methods  of  disseminating 
convention  presentations  and  their  timing 
schema  are  the  central  purposes  articulated  in 
this  report.  Analysis  includes : investigating  the 
result  of  the  presentation  to  a scientific  meeting 


and  any  feedback  therefrom  on  the  author’s 
subsequent  work;  and  determining  the  effect 
of  the  presentation  on  further  dissemination. 
Findings  reveal  that  types  of  meetings  differ  in 
that  they  emphasize  different  subject  areas. 
Almost  all  participants  reported  some  post- 
presentation discussion  of  their  papers.  As  a 
result  of  all  discussions,  about  a third  of  the 
participants  reported  some  modification  in  their 
plans  for  publishing  papers,  and  designing  sub- 
sequent research. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
LABORATORY  STUDY 

Anderson,  L.  R.,  & McGuire,  W.  J.  Prior  reassurance  of  group  consensus  as  a factor  in  producing 
resistance  to  persuasion.  Sodometry,  1966,  28,  44-66.  (IV ; Strategies  for  change,  Communi- 
cation of  ideas,  Diffusion  of  knowledge,  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  process  of  resistance) 


Annotated.  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization 


Ninety-six  students  from  a general  psychol- 
ogy class  were  selected  to  test  the  notion  that 
a highly  reassuring  defense  confers  less  re- 
sistance to  a subsequent  persuasive  attack  than 
does  a more  threatening  defense.  What  the  in- 
dividual needs  in  order  to  develop  resistance 
is  not  a reassuring  defense  telling  him  the  rea- 
sons his  belief  is  true,  but  a threatening  defense 
that  makes  him  realize  the  beliefs  vulnerabil- 
ity. Findings  were:  (1)  individuals  exposed  to 
messages  containing  supportive  arguments  for 


currently  held  beliefs  are  more  vulnerable  to 
attempts  made  to  change  their  beliefs;  (2)  in- 
dividuals become  more  resistant  to  persuasion 
attempts  when  they  are  presented  with  argu- 
ments against  their  beliefs,  even  if  the  argu- 
ments are  not  the  ones  used  in  the  persuasion 
attempt;  (3)  when  individuals  are  presented 
with  arguments  that  are  to  be  used  again  in  at- 
tacking their  beliefs,  they  are  most  resistant  to 
attempts  to  persuade  them  to  a position  other 
than  the  one  they  hold. 


RESEARCH  DIFFUSION 
SURVEY 


Anderson,  0.  W.,  & Seacat,  M.  S.  The  behavioral  scientists  and  research  in  the  health  field:  A ques- 
tionnaire survey.  New  York:  Health  Information  Foundation,  1962.  (Ill;  Research-prac- 
titioner collaboration) 


A survey  was  conducted  among  behavioral 
scientists  conducting  research  in  the  health 
field.  Findings  indicated:  majority  of  workers 
had  Ph.D.’s,  most  workers  were  graduates  of 
one  of  five  specific  universities,  their  major  field 
of  study  was  overwhelmingly  sociology,  re- 
search projects  are  based  mainly  in  universities, 


workers  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  posi- 
tions, and  relationships  with  health  personnel 
were  conducive  to  research.  The  author  sug- 
gests that  the  status  of  the  behavioral  scientist 
be  on  a level  with  the  health  researcher,  and  the 
behavioral  scientist  be  trained  to  work  and  com- 
municate with  people  outside  his  field. 


ROLE  OF  CHANGE  AGENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Anderson,  Richard  C.  The  role  of  educational  engineer.  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  1961,  34, 
377-381.  (Ill;  Linking  roles,  Middleman  role,  Promotion  of  utilization) 


The  author  proposes  a new  role  in  educational 
training,  the  educational  engineer,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  convert  the  scientific  principles  for- 
mulated by  the  basic  researcher  (he  defines 
basic  research  as  “any  enterprise  to  isolate 
variables  and  determine  relationships  among 
them”)  into  “social  inventions”  which  practic- 
ing teachers  may  understand  and  use.  The  edu- 
cational engineer  could  develop  a “teaching  pro- 
gram” for  every  level  and  subject  by  isolating 
the  desired  outcome,  analyzing  its  component 
concepts,  applying  the  findings  of  Skinner  and 
others  and  considering  the  variables  of  student 
background  and  teacher  capabilities.  He  would 
be  able  to  construct  a “flow  chart”  which  would 
specify  each  phase  of  teaching  behavior  and 
would  link  the  various  phases  to  the  whole. 
Diversity  and  creativity  can  be  accommodated 


by  providing  supplemental  “branch”  cycles  of 
teaching  behavior  on  the  flow  chart.  His  pri- 
mary assumptions  for  such  a plan  are  that  (1) 
personal  interaction  between  the  teacher  and 
pupil  is  important  (TV,  textbooks,  etc.,  should 
be  eliminated)  and  that  (2)  a high  predictabil- 
ity of  pupil  response  for  each  teacher  act  can 
be  reached.  In  the  most  advanced  sciences,  most 
progress  has  been  made  through  trial-and- 
error;  this  is  even  more  true  in  the  behavioral 
sciences.  Therefore,  the  assumptions  at  the 
base  of  a workable  teaching  program  will  need 
much  time  and  trial  for  refinement.  The  author 
points  out,  however,  that  if  education  continues 
to  depend  upon  extemporization  by  teachers  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  research  and  practice, 
principles  of  learning  are  bound  to  be  reduced 
to  trivial  generalities. 


* 


Annotations 


SCIENTIFIC  INNOVATION 
DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS 

Andrews,  F.  M.,  & Farris,  G.  F.  Supervisory  practices  and  innovation  in  scientific  teams.  Personnel 
Psychology,  1967,  20  (4),  497-616.  (II;  Organizational  factors  involving  innovation,  Organi- 
zational climate  for  change) 


This  paper  reports  results  of  two  analyses 
exploring  the  relationship  between  supervisory 
practices  and  scientific  performance.  A key 
preliminary  question  was  whether  the  super- 
visory mattered  at  all.  When  performance 
was  measured  in  terms  of  innovation,  the 
answer  was  “yes”:  systematic  differences  be- 
tween supervisory  groups  were  clearly  evident. 
Further,  these  differences  were  related  to 
supervisory  practices.  While  firm  statements 
of  cause  and  effect  are  not  appropriate  with 
these  data  (NASA  research  center — 21  teams 
of  94  nonsupervisory  scientists),  the  findings 
do  suggest  that  the  supervisor  may  play  an 
important  role  in  enhancing  or  depressing  inno- 
vation. Greatest  innovation  occurred  under  sup- 
ervisors who  knew  the  technical  details  of  their 
subordinates’  work,  who  could  critically  evalu- 


ate that  work,  and  who  could  influence  work 
goals.  If  a supervisor’s  technical  competence 
has  become  obsolete  or  less  favorable  conditions 
surround  the  work  situation,  the  data  suggest 
providing  substantial  freedom  for  subordinates. 
Freedom  is  identified  as  a partial  substitute  for 
skilled  supervision.  For  freedom  to  be  effective 
the  data  indicate  that  the  supervisor  must  con- 
sult with  his  subordinates  before  making  some 
kinds  of  decisions.  It  was  found  that  innovation 
tended  to  be  lots  when  supervisors  were  thought 
to  be  effective  at  human  relations  or  adminis- 
tration, and  especially  low  when  supervisors 
were  effective  at  both.  In  fact,  freeing  super- 
visors from  responsibilities  in  the  human  rela- 
tions and  administrative  areas  may  enhance  in- 
novation. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INNOVATIVE 
PERSONS 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Andrus,  Roman  Raphael.  Measures  of  consumer  innovative  behavior.  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Co- 
lumbia University)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1966.  No.  66-11,076.  (II; 


Adoption  of  innovation,  Innovative  behavior, 

This  study  measured  several  aspects  of  inno- 
vative buyer  behavior.  Ownership  of  10  con- 
sumer durable  products  was  used  in  calculating 
the  innovativeness  scores  for  each  of  11,200 
families.  The  earliness  of  acquisitions,  the  fre- 
quency or  number  of  new  products  acquired, 
and  the  type  of  products  acquired  were  consid- 
ered. All  of  the  innovativeness  measures  demon- 
strated a high  degree  of  intercorrelation.  A 
basic  assumption  of  many  diffusion  researchers 
is  that  innovativeness  is  normally  distributed 
in  the  population.  None  of  the  measures  of 
innovativeness  calculated  in  this  study  dem- 
onstrated distributions  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  come  from  a normally  distributed 
population.  For  the  examined  class  of  consumer 
durable  goods  it  appears  that  the  use  of  a nor- 
mal distribution  model  as  a basis  for  classifying 
buyers  is  not  presently  justified.  Demographic 


Response  to  innovation) 

characteristics  as  well  as  purchasing  behavior 
are  useful  in  identification  of  consumer  innova- 
tiveness. Several  demographic  characteristics 
which  vary  with  the  measures  of  innovativeness 
were  identified.  Income  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, followed  by  education  and  home  owner- 
ship. Marketing  management  formulating  of 
new  product  promotion  and  distribution  strate- 
gies should  find  it  valuable  to  identify  consumer 
innovativeness  in  terms  of  product  acquisition 
behavior  and  in  terms  of  demographic  charac- 
teristics. While  an  understanding  of  consumers’ 
innovative  behavior  is  helpful  in  reducing  the 
risks  of  new  product  introduction,  that  data  on 
innovativeness  should  be  supplemented  with  in- 
formation regarding  many  other  aspects  of 
buyer  behavior  if  new  product  marketing  is  to 
yield  to  reliable  management  decision-making. 


Annotated  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization 


BARRIERS  TO  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Anonymous.  Application  of  the  Results  of  Research,  Chemistry  and  Industry,  July  22,  1961, 
1123-1125.  (Ill;  Promotion  of  utilization,  Linking  agent) 


The  author  discusses  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  lag  between  research  results 
and  their  application.  In  industry  the  author 
feels  the  main  reasons  for  utilization  lag  are 
limited  financial  resources,  prospects  of  profit- 
able use,  and  required  capital  expenditure. 
Those  utilizing  defense  research  are  far  from 
being  slow  in  adopting  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries. However,  other  government  research 
needs  clearer  and  simpler  report  writing  and 
more  practical  trials  and  demonstrations  to 


prove  the  utility  of  new  ideas.  The  author  sug- 
gests that  industry  needs  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems which  it  faces,  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
relevant  research  findings  offer,  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  beneficial  application. 
One  of  the  possible  solutions  to  this  problem  is 
the  appointment  of  specially  qualified  and 
trained  liaison  officers  and  the  allocation  by 
the  government  body  of  a greater  percentage  of 
its  budget  to  research  utilization. 


INDUSTRIAL  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Anonymous,  Who  are  the  innovators?  Economist,  February  15,  1958,  186,  596-598.  (II;  Inventor 
linker,  Characteristics  of  innovators,  Research  and  development  process) 


It  was  observed  by  the  researcher  in  this  arti- 
cle that  modern  society  is  working  on  the  as- 
sumption that  technical  progress  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  money  and  manpower 
invested  in  research  and  development.  New 
products  and  processes  are  assumed  to  flow  sys- 
tematically, if  not  automatically,  from  indus- 
trial research  departments.  Another  assumption 
is  that  to  provide  more  trained  people  with  yet 
more  resources  in  research  institutions  will 
guarantee  the  continuance,  if  not  the  accelera- 
tion, of  a pace  of  technological  upsurge  which 
we  take  to  be  already  faster  than  ever  before. 
To  test  these  assumptions,  61  20th  century  in- 
ventions were  traced  to  their  origins.  Thirty- 
three  were  found  to  be  invented  by  individuals 


working  with  complete  freedom,  alone  or  in 
research-institutions  and  21  came  from  insti- 
tutions where  research  is  guided  toward  defined 
ends;  the  remainder  had  such  mixed  origins 
as  to  defy  classification.  The  author  recognized 
that  such  a study  must  necessarily  be  qualita- 
tive, selective  and  impressionistic,  more  his- 
torical than  scientific.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
measure  the  significance  of  the  innovation. 
However,  it  is  felt  that  the  freelance  inventor 
rated  more  support  than  he  is  currently  get- 
ting, perhaps  by  establishing  linkers  between 
him  and  industry,  who  might  funnel  his  in- 
vention to  the  proper  customer  and  also  inform 
the  inventors  of  industry’s  needs. 


INFORMATION  GATHERING 
SURVEY 


Appel,  J.  S.,  & Gurr,  T.  Bibliographic  needs  of  social  and  behavioral  scientists:  A report  of  a pilot 
survey.  American  Behavioral  Scientist,  1964,  7 (10),  51-54.  (I;  Information  retrieval,  Bar- 
riers to  utilization,  Information  services) 


Authors  did  a survey  of  information  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  social  scientists.  Results 
showed  that  most  of  the  participants  had  en- 
countered difficulties  with  existing  information 


services,  had  missed  valuable  information 
through  faulty  searching,  or  obtained  their  in- 
formation haphazardly.  Most  did  not  know  of  or 
did  not  take  full  advantage  of  existing  services. 


Annotations 


Few  had  suggestions  for  alternative  bibliog- 
raphic systems  and  on  the  whole  there  was  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  problem.  Many  did  see 


the  need  for  improving  bibliographic  techniques 
in  the  social  sciences  if  the  growing  information 
demands  in  the  field  are  to  be  satisfied. 


UTILIZING  KNOWLEDGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Archibald,  Kathleen.  The  utilization  of  social  research  and  policy  analysis.  (Doctoral  dissertation, 
Washington  University)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1968.  No.  68-10,771.  (I, 
III ; Social  science  typology,  Change  agent,  Advisor  role,  Educator  role,  User  audience,  Im- 
plementors, Future  implementors,  Transactions  and  trade-offs) 


The  author  explores  diverse  approaches  to  the 
activity  termed  social  science.  She  develops  a 
detailed  typology  of  orientations  for  applied 
social  scientists : the  academic,  the  clinical,  and 
the  strategic.  Conditions  are  specified  (role  of 
change  agent,  role  of  advisor,  role  of  educator) 
under  which  one  typological  orientation  is  more 
appropriate  than  another  in  effecting  research 
utilization.  Applied  science  is  a low  status,  mar- 
ginal member  of  the  science  system  because 
many  of  its  norms,  involving  user  orientation,' 
are  different  from  those  of  the  science  system 
which  is  oriented  toward  fellow  scientists  or 
students.  Were  a reference  group  of  other  ap- 
plied scientists  to  develop,  such  a group  could 
provide  criteria  of  legitimacy  for  applied  sci- 
ence as  well  as  criteria  for  the  quality  of 
applied  science.  Considering  the  user  audience 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  social  sci- 


ence, the  author  defines  various  consumer  roles 
and  explores  them  according  to  their  possible 
relationships  to  applied  scientists.  Under  roles 
are:  target  systems,  the  entities  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  changed  or  affected  by  the  expert ; 
implementors,  relatively  autonomous  decision- 
making people  or  social  units  who  give  effect 
to  or  expression  of  expert’s  knowledge ; public 
audience,  the  others  who  neither  implement  nor 
are  targets  but  serve  as  transmission  channels, 
and  future  implementors,  individuals  who  pro- 
duce long-term  nonspecified  results.  Conse- 
quences of  the  applied  social  scientist’s  orienta- 
tion are  discussed  in  terms  of  transactions 
(between  scientist  and  user  audience)  and 
tradeoffs.  For  the  transaction  to  be  complete 
there  must  be  some  utilization  of  the  knowledge 
produced.  Autonomy  is  the  salient  variable  in 
the  use  of  knowledge  phase. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
CONCERNING  CHANGE 

THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Arensberg,  C.  M.,  & Niehoff,  A.  H.  Introducing  social  change.  Chicago : Aldine,  1964.  (II ; Change 
agent,  Planning  for  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Adoption 
of  innovation) 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  be  a manual 
for  an  American  change  agent  in  undeveloped 
countries.  National  sovereignty  is  now  the  pre- 
dominant force  in  these  countries  so  change 
must  be  accepted  voluntarily  by  the  people.  In 
order  to  direct  change  different  elements  of 
people’s  culture  must  be  understood,  including 
language,  technology,  economy,  social  organiza- 
tion, supernatural  beliefs,  and  values.  Competi- 


tion between  people  of  different  cultures  is  the 
motivation  for  modernization.  People  will  adopt 
innovations  which  benefit  them  and  fit  the  pat- 
tern of  their  culture.  The  recipients  should  be 
involved  in  all  stages  of  innovation,  and  adop- 
tion of  the  innovation  is  not  complete  until  they 
are  in  control.  The  change  agent  should  not  let 
his  own  culture  lead  to  misinterpretation  of 
other  people’s  behavior. 
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MIDDLEMAN  ROLE 

DESCRIPTIVE/EXPLORATORY 

Argyris,  Chris.  Explorations  in  consulting-client  relationships.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & 
R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  llolt,  Rinehart  & Winston, 
1969.  Pp.  434-456.  (IV ; Organizational  climate,  Organizational  change,  Change  agents,  Re- 
sistance to  change,  Introducing  change) 


Organizational  consultants  face  difficulties 
because  of  their  marginal  positions  in  an  or- 
ganization. Suggestions  are  made  to  organiza- 
tions and  consultants  about  ways  to  overcome 
these  difficulties.  The  objective  of  consultants 
is  to  promote  interpersonal  competence,  that 
is,  to  enable  the  clients  to  give  and  receive  feed- 
back with  a minimum  of  defensiveness.  To  suc- 
ceed, the  consultant  himself  must  behave  ac- 
cording to  this  value.  Such  consultant  behavior 
is  often  threatening  to  the  client  and  contra- 
dictory to  his  values.  If  the  consultant  adopts 
the  client’s  values  and  acts  in  a defensive  man- 
ner in  order  to  gain  acceptance,  he  risks  failure. 
This  is  a major  dilemma;  two  case  histories 
serve  as  illustrations.  In  addition  to  this  dis- 
crepancy of  values,  another  factor  which  in- 
fluences the  consultant-client  relationship  is: 
the  division  of  the  organization  into  those  who 


are  aware  of  and/or  wish,  and  those  who  are 
unaware  of  and/or  do  not  wish  to  bring  about 
effective  change.  The  invited  consultant  often 
has  to  “straddle”  a series  of  overlapping,  con- 
flicting, and  at  times  antagonistic,  subcultures. 
Organizations  should  develop  a climate  where 
consultants  can  express  their  values.  The  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  conditions  promote  a good  re- 
lationship: the  consultants  (1)  may  never  be- 
come part  of  line  management;  (2)  have  their 
own  professional  salary  scale  as  do  medical 
directors;  (3)  may  never  be  fired  for  focusing 
on  such  processes  as  openness  and  authenticity; 
but  (4)  may  be  dismissed  if  they  are  judged  by 
their  professional  colleagues  to  be  incompetent; 
and  (5)  may  be  dismissed  as  part  of  the  or- 
ganization to  the  extent  that  it  is  coercing  their 
behavior  against  their  better  judgment. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
SURVEY/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Argyris,  Chris.  Interpersonal  barriers  to  decision  making.  Harvard  Business  Review,  March-April 
1966,  84-97.  (IV ; Barriers  to  utilization,  Resistance  to  change,  Organizational  climate  for 
change) 


Executives  often  fail  to  follow  their  own  pre- 
scriptions for  effective  action.  They  claim  that 
the  degree  of  innovation,  risk  taking,  flexibility 
and  trust  in  the  executive  system  determines  the 
effectiveness  of  decision-making.  Yet  a study 
of  executives  in  six  companies  showed  two  basic 
behavior  patterns,  both  competitive  and  lacking 
in  trust,  risk-taking,  etc.  Three  basic  values 
were  analyzed  from  the  study : organizational 
objectives  are  primary;  emotional  discussions 
are  not  work,  only  intellectual  discussions  are; 
and  human  relations  are  best  influenced  uni- 
laterally from  above.  All  this  leads  to  ineffective 
decision-making,  lack  of  awareness  of  the  real 


situation  in  the  company,  and  distrust  and 
antagonism.  The  more  important  a decision  is, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  ineffective  methods 
will  be  used,  causing  effective,  committed  execu- 
tives to  get  upset.  A number  of  superficially 
logical  but  ineffective  means  of  altering  execu- 
tive behavior  are  discussed.  A changed  situa- 
tion is  necessary,  where  the  executive  can 
assess  himself  and  his  leadership  style  and  learn 
at  his  own  pace  and  depth.  Effective  learning 
methods  are  discussed,  including  going  over 
taped  sessions,  laboratory  training,  T-groups, 
etc.  Awareness  of  organizational  decay  should 
be  brought  out  and  discussed. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
INNOVATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 


SURVEY/ANALYSIS 

Argyris,  Chris.  Organization  and  innovation.  Homewood,  III. : Richard  D.  Irwin,  1965.  (II,  IV ; 
Characteristics  of  innovative  persons,  Resistance  to  change,  Organizational  change) 


A new'  set  of  categories  of  human  behavior 
is  applied  to  studies  of  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations  to  test  the  relation  between 
interpersonal  competence  and  problem  solving 
effectiveness.  The  categories  involve  openness, 
risk  taking,  internal  commitment,  individuality, 
and  concern  for  truth.  Pyramidal  values  of  be- 
havior including  conformity  and  suppression  of 
feeling  are  held  detrimental  to  creativity  by 
scientists.  Results  of  studies  made  by  question- 
naires, interviews,  and  problem-solving  meet- 
ings are  outlined.  An  attempt  to  change  the 


values  and  behavior  of  a board  of  directors  is 
described.  A model  of  the  probable  relationship 
between  interpersonal  competence,  internal  or- 
ganization, environment,  and  innovation  is  pro- 
posed and  an  appendix  gives  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  categories  used.  Another  appendix 
probes  interobserver  reliability  questions.  A 
third  appendix  includes  a study  of  the  use  of  the 
system  of  categories  to  quantify  individual  and 
group  interpersonal  competence  which  is  held 
crucial  to  creativity  and  innovation  in  a re- 
search organization. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
INTERVIEWS/EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Arndt,  Johan.  New  product  diffusion:  The  interplay  of  innovativeness,  opinion,  leadership,  learn- 
ing, perceived  risk  and  product  characteristics.  Unpublished  paper,  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Columbia  University,  New  York,  1968.  (II;  Promotional  communication,  Response  to 
innovation,  Diffusion  of  consumer  products,  Innovativeness,  Opinion  leadership) 


The  author  studied  innovations  (specifically, 
consumer  products)  differing  in  complexity  and 
risk  involved  in  adoption  to  determine  the  inter- 
play of  factors  affecting  diffusion.  He  found  a 
positive  relationship  among  innovativeness, 
opinion  leadership  and  learning.  These  three 
variables  were  negatively  related  to  perceived 
risk  in  the  adoption  of  new  products.  That  is, 


early  buyers  had  more  experience  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  product  and  were  more  likely  to 
exert  personal  influence.  As  complexity  and  risk 
increased  so  did  the  overlap  of  innovativeness 
and  opinion  leadership.  He  also  found  that  the 
more  similar  the  products,  the  more  likely  an 
overlap  of  innovativeness,  opinion  leadership 
and  learning. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Aronson,  J.  B.  Planning  for  community  health  services.  Public  Health  Reports,  1964,  79  (12), 
1101-1106.  (IV;  Organizational  change,  Gathering  information;  Strategies  for  effecting 
change,  Introducing  innovation,  Health  service  innovation,  Community  cooperation) 


The  wide  range  and  complexity  of  present- 
day  health  problems  lead  to  the  need  for  or- 
ganized community  efforts  to  effect  solutions. 
To  treat  an  individual  with  a disease  or  dis- 
ability today,  requires  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies  and  persons.  Existing  community 
health  services  are  often  poorly  organized  and 
there  is  both  duplication  and  overlapping  of 


public  and  private  services.  If  the  need  to  plan 
for  community  health  services  is  realized,  a 
self-study  method  can  be  employed.  Steps  in- 
volve the  examination  of  community  health 
needs  and  services,  the  delineation  of  areas 
where  action  is  needed,  the  consideration  of 
alternative  solutions  to  problems  raised,  and  the 
implementation  of  action  to  meet  goals  set. 
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Choice  of  appropriate  community  leadership  is 
essential,  as  is  the  use  of  professional  consulta- 
tion available  through  existing  health  services. 
The  self-study  method  can  lead  to  an  under- 


standing of  the  structure  of  health  services  and 
to  a system  of  improved  services  based  on  a 
pattern  of  community  decision-making. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INNOVATIVE 
PERSONS 

SURVEY 

Back,  Kurt  W.  The  change-prone  person  in  Puerto  Rico.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Fall  1958,  22, 
330-340.  (II ; Personality  factors  and  change,  Attitudes  for  change,  Change-prone  attitude) 


This  study  analyzes  the  interviews  of  405 
adult  respondents  from  242  households  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  respondents  were  selected 
from  uncleared  slum  areas,  or  housing  projects. 
The  interviews  included  a structured  question- 
naire covering  personal  data,  attitudes  and 
knowledge  about  housing  projects  and  current 
housing  conditions  and  aspirations.  In  addition 
a role-playing  test  to  measure  creative  behavior 
and  a sentence  completion  test  to  measure  op- 
timism-pessimism and  ambition-resignation 


were  given.  Also  drawn  from  the  questionnaire 
were  indices  of  traditionalism,  modernism  and 
mobility.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  mod- 
ernism (orientation  toward  the  future)  is  cen- 
trally related  to  personality  and  behavioral 
indices.  Creativity  was  closely  associated  with 
modernism;  so  also  was  proneness  to  accept 
change.  In  terms  of  economic  variables,  “chang- 
ers are  more  likely  to  be  men,  a little  younger, 
and  better  educated.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
INVOLVING  INNOVATIVE  IDEAS 

EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Baker,  Norman  R.  The  influence  of  several  organizational  factors  on  the  idea  generation  and  sub- 
mission behavior  of  industrial  researchers  and  technicians.  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Northwest- 
ern University)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1965.  No.  65-12,046.  (II,  IV;  Atti- 
tudes concerning  change,  Organizational  climate  for  change) 


The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  investigate 
the  idea  generation  and  submission  behavior 
of  researchers  and  technicians  in  one  large 
industrial  research  and  development  laboratory. 
A major  portion  of  the  data  was  collected  from 
participants  in  three  separate  “idea  generation 
groups”  (IGGs).  IGG’s  were  conducted  by  the 
laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  generating  ideas 
with  respect  to  a specified  objective.  It  was 
found  that  perceived  time  pressures  due  to 
current  work  influenced  idea  originator  be- 
havior by  focusing  thinking  on  the  current 
work  and  by  modifying  perceptions  of  the  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  rewards  and  costs  asso- 
ciated with  idea  generation  and  submission. 
When  the  current  work  was  the  regular  work 
of  the  researchers  and  technicians,  perceived 
time  pressures  tended  to  stifle  ideas  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  current  work  and  to  increase 


the  perceived  costs  and/or  decrease  the  perceived 
rewards  which  would  be  associated  with  taking 
time  and  effort  from  the  regular  job  for  idea 
generation  and/or  submission.  The  result  was 
that  perceived  time  pressures  due  to  regular 
work  stifled  ideas  before  generation,  before 
submission,  and  after  submission.  When  the 
current  work  was  IGG  work,  perceived  time 
pressures  apparently  directed  the  attention  of 
the  participants  toward  generating  ideas  rele- 
vant to  the  IGG  objective.  Management’s  be- 
havior with  respect  to  previously  submitted 
ideas  was  found  to  influence  the  perceptions 
held  by  the  researchers  and  technicians  of  the 
rewards  and  costs  associated  with  idea  genera- 
tion and  submission.  Apparently  the  research- 
ers and  technicians  at  the  laboratory  perceived 
that  ideas  relevant  to  organizational  goals,  ob- 
jectives, and  needs  were  more  likely  to  be  re- 


Annotations 


warded  by  the  organization  than  nonrelevant 
ideas.  Support  was  found  that  perceptions  of 
organizational  goals,  objectives,  and  needs 
tended  to  stimulate  ideas  perceived  to  be  rele- 
vant to  these  goals,  objectives,  and  needs,  and 
to  influence  which  ideas  would  be  submitted. 
Researchers  and  technicians  formed  their  per- 
ceptions of  organizational  goals,  objectives,  and 
needs  partially  by  interaction  with  other  labora- 
tory personnel  (support)  and  management’s 


behavior  with  respect  to  previously  submitted 
ideas  (weak  support).  In  summary,  perceived 
time  pressures  due  to  current  work,  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  rewards  and  costs,  organizational 
goals,  objectives,  and  needs,  and  interaction  are 
critical  in  explaining,  understanding,  and  pre- 
dicting some  important  aspects  of  the  idea  gen- 
eration and  submission  behavior  of  industrial 
researchers  and  technicians. 


O 

ERLC 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Balogh,  T.  The  strategy  and  tactics  of  technical  assistance.  Public  Administration,  Winter  1959, 
37,  327-342.  (IV ; Planning  for  change,  Planning  role,  Institutional  factors  of  change,  Link- 
ing institutions  for  change,  Change  strategy) 


The  United  Nations  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams are  not  as  effective  as  they  could  be. 
Basically,  no  general,  comprehensive,  long- 
range  planning  is  done  in  the  countries  that  the 
United  Nations  assists.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this  lack  of  planning.  First,  nations 
which  need  help  most  are  those  least  able  and 
willing  to  plan  for  it;  and  the  United  Nations 
agencies  leave  basic  planning  to  the  country 
involved.  Second,  the  financing  arrangements 
which  are  uncertain  from  year  to  year  in  the 
United  Nations,  prevent  long-range  programs 
from  being  undertaken.  Third,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  no  central  coordinator  or  regional 
planner  to  draw  up  long-range  plans  for  a na- 
tion; instead,  it  has  many  competing  agencies 


which  tend  to  be  concerned  only  with  their  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  and,  as  a result,  sometimes 
make  conflicting  plans.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  inefficiency  in  the  duplication  of 
effort  in  information  gathering  and  survey- 
taking. Finally,  “experts”  are  relied  on  to  im- 
plement their  plans,  yet  often  they  have  no 
diplomatic  skill  or  political  sense.  The  author 
suggests  the  need  for  a central  planning  role  in 
the  United  Nations  which  would  balance  the 
programs  of  the  various  agencies  and  actively 
advise  national  governments.  Letting  govern- 
ments do  their  own  planning  “is  fundamentally 
inappropriate  for  the  optimum  use  of  re- 
sources.” A system  of  long-range  funding  is  a 
strong  recommendation. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Balser,  B.  H.,  Brown,  F.,  Brown,  M.  L.,  Laski,  L.,  & Phillips,  D.  K.  Further  report  on  experimental 
evaluation  of  mental  hygiene  techniques  in  school  and  community.  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chiatry, 1957,  113,  733-739.  (II;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  con- 
cerning change,  Characteristics  of  persons  in  change) 


This  study  was  carried  out  on  workshop 
groups  of  teachers  and  parents  using  matching 
control  groups.  Groups  were  evaluated  by  vari- 
ous psychological  tests  given  before  and  after 
the  workshops.  Findings  were:  experimental 
groups  showed  more  positive  change  than  con- 
trol groups,  parents  showed  greater  change 


than  teachers,  different  approaches  of  the  two 
group  leaders  made  no  difference,  morale  of  the 
groups  showed  no  change,  the  workshop  is  more 
suited  to  volunteer  participation  than  random 
selection,  and  an  attitude  evaluation  rather  than 
“adjustment”  evaluation  may  be  advisable  in 
future  studies. 
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PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Barbe,  Richard  H.,  & Hall,  R.  M.  The  effects  of  planned  change  on  national  agencies.  Theory  into 


Practice,  1966,  5 (1),  54-57.  (IV;  Change 
change) 

The  degree  of  specificity  in  planning  or  pre- 
scription which  any  organization  can  engage  in 
is  determined  as  a compromise  between  two 
factors:  the  strength  of  the  organization  and 
the  amount  of  reaction  produced.  A powerful 
national  agency  brings  great  opposition  when  it 
plans  specific  changes,  whereas  local  groups  can 
make  such  specific  plans  without  opposition. 
Thus,  national  agencies  (public  and  private) 
can  introduce  change  if  they  use  their  power  to 
push  relatively  nonspecific  goals  in  response  to 


strategies,  Institutional  change,  Organizational 


generally  felt  needs.  They  are  trying  to  intro- 
duce change  at  “lower  levels”  where  a need  is 
felt;  the  more  specific  the  need,  the  lower  the 
level  that  should  be  active  in  planning  the 
change.  Local  agencies  can  more  easily  involve 
in  planning  those  individuals  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  changes.  National  agencies  can 
play  an  important  role  by  setting  general  guide- 
lines for  change  and  by  supporting  local  agen- 
cies in  making  more  specific  plans. 


DIFFUSING  OF  INFORMATION/ 
KNOWLEDGE 

ANALYSIS 

Barbichon,  Guy.  The  diffusion  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge.  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  1968, 
24,  5-12.  (I,  III ; Characteristics  of  persons,  Factors  affecting  knowledge  transmission,  Atti- 
tudes toward  scientific  knowledge,  Mass  media  in  developing  countries) 


Barbichon  asserts  that  in  order  to  examine 
the  problems  raised  by  (a)  the  acceptance  of 
information  likely  to  modify  attitudes  and 
knowledge,  and  (b)  the  intensity  and  specificity 
of  these  modifications,  we  first  need  to  analyze 
the  attitudes  toward  knowledge  and  sources  of 
knowledge.  Further,  we  need  to  examine  the 
cognitive  processes  by  which  we  integrate  sci- 
entific and  technical  knowledge.  This  article  is 
directed  toward  an  analysis  of  these  factors  and 
how  an  awareness  of  them  can  be  utilized  in 
mass  media  campaigns  in  developing  countries. 
Many  studies  indicate  that  scientific  notions  and 
ideas  acquired  during  formal  education  prevent 
the  integration  of  new  scientific  information 
into  the  practice  of  one’s  profession.  There  are 
theoretical,  technical  and  practical  types  of 
knowledge.  The  cognitive  exploration  involved 
in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  depends  on 
both  individual  and  social  system  norms  con- 
cerning each  of  the  three  types  of  knowledge. 
The  existence  of  both  interindividual  and  inter- 


cultural  differences  in  cognitive  styles  makes  it 
necessary  to  identify  the  basic  elements  of  these 
styles,  e.g.,  the  relative  importance  of  analytical 
and  synthetic  processes,  of  differentiation  and 
integration;  the  normative  form  of  access  to 
knowledge  (memorization,  library,  etc.) ; the 
ideas  pertaining  to  the  possession  of  knowledge 
(erudition  vs.  encyclopedism  vs.  ability  to  solve 
problems) . Both  the  individual’s  cognitive  style 
and  that  of  the  social  system  within  which  he 
operates  affect  his  receptivity  to  new  knowl- 
edge. Other  factors  affecting  knowledge  trans- 
mission are  the  attitudes  of  the  knowledge- 
emitter  toward  his  potential  receivers.  The 
knowledge-emitter’s  image  of  the  receiver’s 
needs,  cognitive  styles,  abilities,  etc.,  affects  the 
communication  process.  Restrictions  placed  by 
the  emitter  may  be  due  to  size  of  audience,  con- 
tent of  the  message,  or  cognitive  supports  of 
the  message,  as  well  as  his  image  of  the  poten- 
tial receiver. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 
ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Barnes,  Louis  B.  Approaches  to  organizational  change.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin 
(Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp. 
79-84.  (IV;  Organizational  factors  involving  innovation,  Organizational  change,  Qrganiza- 
tional  climate  for  change) 


A review  of  organizational  change  describes 
what  is  being  changed  and  how  it  is  being 
changed.  There  are  four  main  variables  in  what 
is  being  changed : task ; people ; technology ; and 
structure.  Differences  in  power  distribution  can 
affect  how  the  changes  will  be  initiated  and 
implemented.  Two  typologies  of  change  styles 
are  presented.  The  factors  of  power  distribution 
and  of  participation  in  goal  setting,  and  the 
various  combinations  of  these  factors  are  the 
criteria  for  different  change  styles.  One  typol- 
ogy of  change  styles  is:  planned  change ; indoc- 
trination change;  coercive  change;  technocratic 
change;  interactional  change;  socialization 


change;  emulative  change;  and  natural  change. 
The  second  typology  is:  decree  approach;  re- 
placement approach ; structural  approach ; 
group  decision  approach ; data  decision  ap- 
proach; group  problem-solving  approach;  and 
T-group  approach.  These  approaches  move  from 
unilateral  power  to  mutually  shared  power. 
Although  the  decree  approach  is  more  prevalent 
in  industry,  a survey  of  the  literature  shows 
increasing  emphasis  on  shared  power  ap- 
proaches. Large-scale  efforts  at  change  are  asso- 
ciated with  attempts  to  effect  mutually  shared 
power. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Barnett,  Homer  G.  The  acceptance  and  rejection  of  change.  In  G.  K.  Zollschan  & W.  Hirsch  (Eds.), 
Explorations  in  social  change.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1964.  Pp.  345-367.  (II;  Response 
to  innovation,  Opinions  and  attitudes  during  change) 


The  author  develops  a paradigm  in  which  the 
acceptance-rejection  possibilities  in  any  given 
confrontation  of  a person  with  a message  may 
be  systematically  and  exhaustively  explored. 
Whether  a new  message  (an  innovation)  will 
be  accepted  or  rejected  depends  on  many  fac- 
tors. First,  it  depends  on  the  structural  de- 
mands of  the  language  and  the  resultant  rela- 
tionships inherent  in  the  message.  Second,  and 
most  important,  this  message  must  “make  psy- 
chological contact  with  some  antecedent  experi- 
ence of  its  potential  acceptor  or  rejector.”  This 
may  result  from  actual  identity,  from  some 
shared  elements,  or  it  may  be  imposed  by  defi- 
nition (i.e.,  “let  us  say  A — X”.)  Third,  either 


assimilation  or  projection  must  occur  to  com- 
plete the  acceptance-rejection  process.  The  for- 
mer consists  of  fitting  the  new  message  into  the 
context  of  relationships  surrounding  its  famil- 
iar elements.  The  latter  occurs  when  the  fa- 
miliar parts  of  the  new  message  are  completely 
replaced  by  their  previously  experienced  coun- 
terparts without  regard  to  actual  equivalence. 
In  addition,  the  author  discusses  the  concept  of 
“value”  and  points  out  that  actual  acceptance 
or  rejection  is  based  on  the  individual’s  values 
and  preferences.  Finally,  the  author  produces 
a nine  by  nine  matrix  giving  the  81  “inflections 
on  the  rejection-acceptance  process.” 


ADAPTATION  OF  INNOVATION 
SYNTHESIS 

Barnett,  Homer  G.  Innovation:  The  basis  of  cultural  change.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1953.  Pp. 
329-377.  (Ill,  II;  Response  to  innovation,  Models  for  change,  Introducing  innovation) 
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A novelty  has  intrinsic  (inherent  value  as 
perceived  by  the  potential  acceptor)  and  extrin- 
sic (actual  value  and  acceptability)  values.  The 
acceptance  of  an  innovation  involves  creative 
modification  of  the  original  and  is  thus  an  inno- 
vation itself.  A novelty  must  have  some  “mean- 
ing” or  be  “associable”  to  its  acceptor — “some 
kind  of  orientation  with  reference  to  the  back- 
ground of  the  individual.  ...”  A novelty  has  a 
different  meaning  for  its  innovator  and  its  ac- 
ceptor. An  innovation  will  be  rejected  if  the 
orientation  has  a large  negative  factor — for  ex- 
ample, Yurok  Indians  refused  to  use  rice  be- 


cause it  looked  too  much  like  maggots  to  be 
regarded  as  food.  Novelties  that  complement 
existing  situations  or  are  totally  self-contained 
are  less  likely  to  be  rejected  due  to  negative 
identification.  Wearing  clothes,  and  using  Euro- 
pean obstetricians  while  refusing  native  non- 
relative  midwives  during  childbirth  are  cited  as 
examples.  Innovations  are  adopted  by  assimila- 
tion or  projection,  depending  on  whether  the 
adoption  process  is  done  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously. Assimilation  is  most  likely  if  there  is 
nobody  saying  how  a novelty  “ought”  to  be  used. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Barnett,  Homer  G.  Laws  of  socio-cultural  change.  International  Journal  of  Comparative  Soci- 
ology, September  1965,  6,  207-230.  (II,  III;  Resistance  to  change,  Function  of  innovation) 


The  purpose  of  this  article  was  to  explore  the 
circumstances  which  hamper  the  formulation  of 
laws  of  socio-cultural  change.  The  author  dis- 
cusses first  the  problems  connected  with  human 
research;  these  include  the  resistance  of  the 
human  to  being  studied,  his  belief  that  he  al- 
ready knows  himself.  A second  problem  is  the 
slowness  of  the  social  sciences  to  clarify  and 
organize  the  terminology  and  methods  to  the 
precision  required  by  exact  sciences.  Some  areas 
of  social  science  concentrate  upon  the  interrela- 
tionships of  the  parts  so  that  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  separate  “things”  is  impossible.  The 


alternative  proposed  by  the  author  is  the  substi- 
tution of  laws  based  upon  process.  Advantages 
of  the  use  of  this  construct  would  be  that  it 
could  be  made  to  repeat  itself,  has  distinct  com- 
ponents, and  can  be  stated  as  a formula.  The 
author  believes  that  our  knowledge  of  social 
process,  while  still  limited,  is  more  extensive 
than  we  are  aware.  A person’s  ability  to  predict 
the  behavior  of  others  in  everyday  life  is  based 
upon  knowledge  of  social  process.  The  author 
concludes  that  social  change  is  the  possible 
product  of  some  processes.  Innovation  itself  is 
a process  which  facilitates  the  change. 


DIFFUSION  OF 
INFORMATION/KNOWLEDGE 

INTERVIEW 


Bassett,  G.,  Davison,  W.  P.,  & Hopson,  A.  L.  Social  scientists,  university  news  bureaus,  and  the 
public:  Some  factors  affecting  the  communication  of  social  science  information.  New  York: 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University, 
March  1968.  Prepared  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  (Ill,  I;  Information  flow  to  mass 
media,  Communication  between  social  scientists  and  public  or  colleagues) 


Using  information  from  interviews  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Sociology  departments  at  six  uni- 
versities listed  as  having  superior  Social  Science 
faculties,  the  authors  examine  factors  affecting 
the  flow  of  social  science  information  to  the 
mass  media.  The  authors  concluded  that  almost 
all  of  the  sociologists  interviewed  were  ambiva- 
lent about  communicating  the  results  of  their 


work  to  the  public.  Though  the  sociologists  felt 
that  the  public  had  a right  to  know  what  social 
scientists  were  doing  and  thinking,  many  of  the 
interviewees  said  they  simply  could  not  find 
time  for  communicating.  Communication  with 
colleagues,  however,  did  not  cause  ambivalent 
feelings. 


Ayinotations 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
CONCERNING  CHANGE 


CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Baur,  E.  Jackson.  Cultural  factors  affecting  the  use  of  research  by  welfare  agencies.  Unpublished 
paper,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  1957.  (IV,  III,  II;  Planning  for  change,  Or- 
ganizational and  institutional  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Barriers  to  utilization.  Promotion 
of  utilization,  Use  of  groups  for  change,  Characteristics  of  innovative  organizations) 


Five  private  welfare  agencies  were  chosen 
for  study  to  determine  the  cultural  factors  asso- 
ciated with  adaptability  in  organized  groups. 
Each  agency  had  both  considered  important 
changes  in  programs  and  utilized  services  of  a 
research  organization.  Each  agency  differed  in 
the  use  they  made  of  the  research  organization’s 
recommendations.  The  three  cultural  factors 
studied  were:  (1)  adherence  to  a sacred  or  a 
secular  ideology  by  agency  board  members, 

(2)  conflicts  between  the  values  of  the  research 
organization  and  the  values  of  the  client,  and 

(3)  relative  importance  which  the  board  mem- 
bers placed  on  the  agency  as  a group  as  com- 


pared with  the  values  they  placed  on  the  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  agency.  The  study 
found  that  agencies  use  research  more  effec- 
tively if:  (1)  the  board  adheres  to  a secular 
philosophy  which  expects  and  plans  for  change, 
and  views  absence  of  change  as  lack  of  progress, 
(2)  client  and  research  organization  share  the 
same  values  that  are  pertinent  to  the  problem 
under  consideration,  and  (3)  the  value  which 
the  board  places  on  the  agency  as  an  organized 
group  is  greater  than  the  value  which  it  places 
on  the  specific  programs  conducted  by  the 
agency. 


COMMUNICATION/PROMOTIONAL 
DIFFUSION 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Beal,  G.  M.,  Klonglan,  G.  E.,  Bohlen,  J.  M.,  & Yarborough,  P.  Communication  impact.  Ames, 
Iowa:  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Iowa  State  University,  Rural  Sociology 
Report  No.  41,  1967.  (II;  Disseminating  information,  Utilizing  information,  Adoption  of 
innovation,  Barriers  to  utilization) 


In  this  study  a generalized  model  of  commu- 
nication processes  was  operationalized  on  a 
sample  population  and  its  predictability  was 
tested.  The  model  proposed  three  stages  through 
which  a message  must  pass  to  be  decoded  by  the 
receiver : attention,  comprehension,  and  accept- 
ance. At  each  of  these  stages  the  receiver  may 
drop  out,  cutting  off  communication,  or  the 


message  may  be  distorted.  The  response  of  the 
receiver  at  each  of  these  stages  is  not  random 
but  may  be  determined  by  the  receiver’s  pre- 
dispositions. In  the  test  of  predictability  it  was 
found  that  the  predispositions  did  have  an  influ- 
ence at  all  three  stages  with  the  greatest  effect 
at  the  acceptance  stage  and  the  least  at  the 
attention  stage. 

DIFFUSION  COMMUNICATION 
ANALYSIS 


Beal,  G.  M.  & Rogers,  E.  M.  The  scientist  as  a referent  in  the  communication  of  new  technology. 


Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  1968,  22,  555-563. 
ing  process) 

As  agricultural  innovations  today  are  devel- 
oped by  scientists  rather  than  the  farmers  them- 
selves, their  adoption  involves  communication 
between  these  two  groups.  The  authors  hypothe- 


(III ; Innovators,  Early  adopters,  Decision-mak- 

size  that  the  success  of  such  communication,  as 
indicated  by  the  individual’s  rate  of  adoption 
of  new  scientific  ideas  and  practices,  may  be 
related  to  the  individual  farmer’s  image  or  per- 
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ception  of  the  agricultural  scientist  as  a norma- 
tive referent.  A stratified  random  sample  of  23 
Iowa  farmers  and  104  Ohio  farmers  were  inter- 
viewed using  projective  stimulus  pictures.  They 
were  first  classified  into  “adopter  categories”  by 
their  rate  of  adoption  of  24  new  farming  ideas 
and  a bell-shaped  normal  distribution  curve  was 
obtained  for  the  sample.  The  projective  inter- 
views revealed  that,  farmers  generally  viewed 
the  scientist  as  a “distant  referent”  and  some- 
one with  whom  they  had  little  direct  contact. 


They  perceived  their  Extension  Service  and 
their  county  agent  as  their  main  communication 
link  with  agricultural  scientists  (although  a 
significant  number  of  “innovators”  and  “early 
adopters”  mentioned  skipping  the  extension 
agent  and  going  directly  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege for  new  information).  “Innovators  and 
early  adopters  are  characterized  by  more  inter- 
est in  agricultural  research,  more  favorable  atti- 
tudes toward  the  scientist  and  a more  accurate 
perception  of  the  agricultural  scientist.” 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Becker,  Howard  S.  Personal  change  in  adult  life.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.), 
The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  255-267. 
(II;  Personal  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Resistance  to  change) 


The  social  structure  is  the  chief  factor  in 
socialization.  It  creates  the  conditions  for  both 
change  and  stability  in  adult  life.  Two  comple- 
mentary processes  are  the  mechanisms  for 
change  and  stability.  These  are  situational  ad- 
justment and  commitment.  In  the  process  of 
situational  adjustment  individuals  take  on  the 
characteristics  required  by  the  situations  they 
participate  in.  This  may  necessitate  behavior 
change.  In  the  process  of  commitment  a person 
pursues  a consistent  line  of  activity  often  ignor- 
ing the  principle  of  situational  adjustment  be- 
cause he  has  linked  previously  extraneous  and 
irrelevant  lines  of  action  to  the  action  under 
study.  For  example,  he  may  turn  down  a new, 


higher  paying  job  in  order  to  maintain  his 
friendships.  This  commitment  process  promotes 
stability.  The  conditions  for  both  situational 
adjustment  and  commitment  are  created  by  the 
social  structure.  A structural  explanation  of 
personal  change  has  important  implications  for 
attempts  to  deliberately  mold  human  behavior. 
It  suggests  that  we  need  not  try  to  develop  deep 
and  lasting  interests,  be  they  values  or  person- 
ality traits,  in  order  to  produce  behavior  change. 
It  is  enough  to  create  situations  which  will 
coerce  people  into  behaving  as  we  want  them 
to  and  then  to  create  the  conditions  under  which 
other  rewards  will  become  linked  to  continuing 
this  behavior. 


UTILIZING  KNOWLEDGE 
HISTORICAL 


Becker,  H.  S.,  & Boskoff,  A.  Modem  sociological  theory  in  continuity  and  change.  New  York : Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  1957.  (I;  Gathering  knowledge) 


This  book  attempts  to  trace  the  lines  of  devel- 
opment in  the  science  of  sociology  from  the  time 
of  World  War  I to  the  present.  These  lines  of 
development  are  viewed  as  points  of  departure 
for  the  sociologist.  There  are  old  trends  that 
should  be  revitalized.  Some  specializations  in 
modern  sociology  upon  which  the  authors  focus 
are : small  groups,  social  disorganization,  social 
stratification,  sociology  of  law,  sociology  of  re- 


ligion, and  sociology  of  art,  literature,  and 
music.  Convergence  of  sociology  with  such  fields 
as  anthropology,  psychology,  and  psychoanaly- 
sis is  also  studied.  Development  of  sociological 
research  and  theory  in  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Japan  is  examined.  Sociology  is 
seen  as  a distinct  approach  to  the  study  of  social 
life  and  the  understanding  of  human  beings  and 
their  problems. 
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GOO 


Annotations 


RESEARCH  DIFFUSION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Becker,  Marshall  H.  Factors  affecting  diffusion  of  innovations  among  health  professionals.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Public  Health,  1970,  60  (2),  294-304.  (II,  III,  IV;  Characteristics  of  innova- 
tive persons,  Disseminating  information,  Promotional  communication,  Local  health  depart- 
ment innovation) 


Health  officer  communication  networks  were 
studied  to  identify  factors  influencing  adoption 
of  HAP  (high  adoption  potential)  and  LAP 
(low  adoption  potention)  innovations.  HAP’s 
are  innovations  requiring  no  departure  from 
traditional  practices.  The  centrality  of  a health 
officer  in  a communication  network  was  corre- 
lated more  with  HAP  than  LAP  adoptions ; pre- 
sumably marginal  persons  are  freer  to  adopt 
LAP  innovations.  The  finding  implied  that  opin- 
ion leaders  receive  an  idea  from  outside  the 
group  and  help  legitimize  it,  and  in  fact  officers 
central  in  communication  networks  identified 
their  best  source  of  new  ideas  as  out-of-date 
professional  meetings.  Slower  adopters  were 
influenced  more  by  local  sources.  Centrality  also 


correlated  with  factors  such  as  high  rank  in 
medical  graduating  class  and  political  liberality. 
Normally  early  adopters  wait  for  marginal  per- 
sons to  take  the  risks  of  adopting  LAP  innova- 
tions ; centrality  may  be  a result  of  rather  than 
caused  by  early  adoption  of  innovations;  the 
desire  to  maintain  or  increase  prestige  moti- 
vates professionals  in  their  selection  of  infor- 
mation sources  and  adoption  times.  The  authors 
conclude  that  opinion  leaders  should  be  identi- 
fied and  supported  in  their  exposure  to  outside 
conferences,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  funds  and  per- 
sonnel, and  that  all  members  of  a communica- 
tions network  be  informed  of  the  actions  of 
early  adopters  as  soon  as  possible. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INNOVATION 

EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Becker,  S.  W.,  & Stafford,  F.  Some  determinants  of  organizational  success.  Journal  of  Business, 


1967,  40,  511-518.  (II,  IV;  Communication 

The  purpose  of  this  article  was  to  investigate 
the  variance  in  organizational  efficiency  by  con- 
sidering variables  which  appeared  to  be  impor- 
tantly related  to  efficiency.  These  variables  were 
organization  size,  adoption  of  innovation,  psy- 
chological distance  in  the  management  team, 
administrative  size,  and  state  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s surrounding  environment.  Conclusions 
were:  (1)  initial  growth  of  the  organizations 
was  highly  related  to  the  growth  of  the  sur- 
rounding community  (this  was  negatively  cor- 
related with  innovation) ; (2)  after  this  easy 
growth  period  (growth  in  terms  of  adding  sur- 


within  management,  Organizational  climate) 

plus  to  their  funds),  there  was  usually  an 
increase  in  administrative  staff,  which  led  to 
increased  innovation;  (3)  organizations  with 
good  communication  within  the  managerial 
group,  and  low  growth  rate  of  the  surrounding 
community,  are  about  as  efficient  as  those  in 
rapidly  growing  communities  with  poor  com- 
munication; (4)  the  group  with  good  commu- 
nication also  had  a higher  rate  of  efficiency  and 
a significantly  higher  rate  of  innovations ; (5) 
good  atmosphere  generates  communication 
within  the  managerial  group  regarding  possible 
business  improvements. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Beckhard,  Richard.  An  organizational  improvement  program  in  a decentralized  organization.  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  1966,  2,  3-25.  (II;  Models  for  change,  Planning  for  change, 
Introducing  innovation) 
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The  following  were  set  up  as  goals  for  an 
organization  improvement  program : improved 
communications  among  various  parts  of  the 
organization;  change  in  managerial  style  from 
management  by  control  to  management  by  ob- 
jectives; improved  operating  efficiency;  in- 
creased problem-solving  skills  of  the  total 
management ; and  establishment  of  a systematic 


program  of  growth  and  development  for  man- 
agement executives.  These  goals  were  achieved 
through  a series  of  problem-solving  conferences, 
management  seminars  and  workshops,  semi- 
annual goal  setting  meetings,  management  team 
training  programs,  and  task  forces  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  for  cuts  in  overhead 
cost. 


MIDDLEMAN  ROLE 
CASE  STUDY 

Beckhard,  Richard.  Helping  a group  with  planned  change:  A case  study.  Journal  of  Social  Issues, 
1959,  15  (2),  13-19.  (IV;  Planning  for  change,  Consultation  procedure,  Improving  commu- 
nication in  organizations,  Improving  working  relationships  in  organizations,  Feedback  and 
process  of  innovation) 


Beckhard  relates  how  a year's  consultation  to 
a small  industrial  organization  helped  change 
communications  and  working  relations.  During 
his  consultation  period,  the  author  made  the 
following  assumptions:  (1)  organizational 

change  is  a problem  in  human  learning;  (2) 
persons  have  to  learn  to  behave  in  new  ways 
before  their  attitudes  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tions can  change ; (3)  some  of  these  new  ways 
of  behaving  may  involve  better  ways  of  finding 
out  about  the  other  person,  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving feedback,  and  of  trying  out  new  be- 
havior on  the  basis  of  that  feedback;  and  (4) 
the  consultant  can  help  the  clients  collect  and 
use  appropriate  and  correct  information.  From 
this  case  study  the  author  makes  suggestions 
for  effective  consulting:  (1)  the  consultant 
must  relate  to  the  several  parts  of  a system 
before  he  can  solve  problems  in  their  mutual 


relationships;  (2)  feedback  is  necessary,  both 
within  the  client  system  and  between  the  client 
system  and  the  consultant;  (3)  the  consultant 
must  give  help  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
client’s  needs  and  readiness  to  change — he  must 
not  confuse  his  own  needs  with  the  client’s  nor 
foist  upon  the  organization  help  for  which  they 
see  no  need;  (4)  the  client  should  have  the  free- 
dom to  reject  the  consultant’s  ideas,  his  help,  or 
the  relationship  with  the  consultant;  (5)  it  is 
valuable  for  the  consultant  to  be  able  to  with- 
draw temporarily,  then,  after  the  client  system 
has  worked  independently,  to  return  and  estab- 
lish a new  relation  on  the  basis  of  that  inde- 
pendent action;  (6)  the  relation  between  client 
system  and  consultant  changes  from  dependence 
to  interdependence  by  moving  through  the  stage 
of  independence. 


INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS 

Roles  and  innovations  in  medicine.  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May  1960, 
(II;  Linking  roles,  Problem-solving,  Adaptation) 


Ben-David,  Joseph. 

65,  557-568. 

Tracing  the  development  of  the  fields  of  bac- 
teriology and  psychoanalysis  through  time,  the 
author  applied  the  proposition  “that  ‘revolu- 
tionary’ inventions  are  usually  made  by  out- 
siders, that  is  by  men  who  are  not  engaged  in 
the  occupation  which  is  affected  by  them  and 
are  therefore  not  bound  by  professional  custom 
and  tradition.”  In  the  field  of  medicine  two  roles 
were  identified:  career  scientists  and  medical 
practitioners.  The  number  of  practical  problems 
facing  the  latter  group  are  within  the  limita- 
ry r 
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tions  of  their  theoretical  foundation.  Advances 
by  the  first  group  occur  in  periods  when  new 
ideas  occur  on  exploring  certain  phenomena; 
however,  existing  methodology  at  any  point  in 
time  defines  many  problems  as  being  unsolvable. 
In  the  long  run,  practitioners  find  relevant  real 
problems  stemming  from  personal  or  profes- 
sional needs,  adapt  existing  methodology  or 
invent  new  methodology  and  thus  insure  growth 
and  change  in  the  field. 
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ANALYSIS 

Benne,  Kenneth  D.  Deliberate  changing  as  the  facilitation  of  growth.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne 
& R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  230-234.  (IV;  Resistance  to  change,  Norms  of 
growing  social  systems,  Barriers  to  growth  in  social  systems,  Problem-solving  in 
organizations) 


The  author  analyzes  the  relationship  between 
a change  agent  and  a client  system  that  has 
solicited  help  in  effecting  change  and/or  solving 
problems.  “Change”  for  the  client  system  is 
“growth.”  Growth  is  the  increased  ability  of  the 
client  to  face  and  solve  its  problems.  A major 
goal  of  the  change  agent  is  to  facilitate  the  insti- 
tutionalization of  appropriate  methodology  for 
adaptation  and  adjustment,  by  the  client-system. 
Norms  consonant  with  this  adaptation  and  ad- 
justment or  growth  are:  (1)  problem-solving 
should  be  experimental;  (2)  problem-solving 
should  be  collaborative;  (3)  problem-solving 
should  be  task-  (and  reality-)  oriented  rather 
than  oriented  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige 
of  some  parts  of  the  system  over  other  parts; 
(4)  problem-solving  should  be  educational  and/ 
or  therapeutic  for  individual  participants  in  the 
change;  (5)  effective  and  efficient  problem- 
solving requires  channels  of  communication 
within  the  system  that  make  available  for  public 
decision  and  choice,  in  undistorted  form,  all 
relevant  data,  including  data  concerning  feel- 
ings and  evaluations  (negative  and  positive) 
from  each  and  every  sub-part  of  the  system. 


Barriers  to  growth  in  social  systems  are:  (1) 
confusion  of  the  ideological  image  of  the  system 
with  the  actual  behaviors  of  the  system;  (2) 
lack  of  equality  control  over  the  feedback  proc- 
esses which  provide  information  on  which  con- 
trolling decisions  are  based;  (3)  suppression  of 
dominant  feelings  of  some  or  all  parts  of  the 
system  in  processes  of  decision-making;  (4) 
narrow  time-perspective  within  the  decision- 
making processes — a lack  of  perception  of  long- 
range  consequences  of  action  as  relevant  to 
immediate  decision — tends  toward  a pattern  of 
living  from  crisis  to  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
system;  (5)  inadequate  and/or  unbalanced  role- 
differentiation  in  system  functioning  and  in 
processes  of  decision-making;  (6)  inadequate 
and  inaccurate  interpretive  processes  for  coding 
and  weighing  information  received  through 
feedback ; (7)  inaccurate  definition  of  limits  and 
alternatives  in  decision-situations;  (8)  lack  of 
adequate  mechanism  for  mediation  and  adjust- 
ment of  conflicts  between  parts  of  system  and 
between  the  system  and  other  systems  in  the 
environment. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Benne,  Kenneth  D.  Democratic  ethics  and  human  engineering.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & 
R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New 


York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962. 
collaboration) 

Guiding  principles . for  incorporating  demo- 
cratic norms  into  planned  change  efforts  are 
offered,  based  on  the  author’s  experience.  Col- 
laboration between  practitioners  with  divergent 
interests  and  between  practitioners  and  re- 
searchers is  needed  to  engineer  change.  Change 
should  be  educational;  change  agents  should 
train  clients  to  be  their  own  change  agents. 


Pp.  141-152.  (Ill,  IV;  Research-practitioner 

Change  must  be  experimental;  plans  must  be 
perceived  as  modifiable  if  the  situation  alters. 
Change  efforts  should  be  controlled  by  the  prob- 
lem confronted,  not  by  personal  prestige  con- 
siderations. Change  must  be  anti-individualistic 
and  yet  allow  privacy  and  the  development  and 
influence  of  creative  persons. 
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PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
HISTORICAL 

Benne,  K.  D.,  Bennis,  W.  G.,  & Chin,  R.  Planned  change  in  America.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D. 
Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  1969.  Pp.  28-31.  (I;  Values  and  planning) 


There  are  historical  and  ethical  questions  in- 
volved in  planned  change.  At  an  earlier  time 
the  modal  question  was  "should  we  seek  to  plan 
change?”  The  controversy  was  between  laissez 
faire  and  automatic  adjustment  ideologies  and 
planning  ideologies.  A corollary  issue  was  the 
relationship  of  social  science  and  practice,  that 
is,  whether  or  not  science  should  intervene. 
Today  the  modal  question  is  how  to  plan  par- 
ticular settings  and  situations  and  how  to  inter- 
relate the  various  changes.  The  corollary  is  the 
conception  of  applied  social  science.  Although 
laissez  faire  is  still  raised  it  is  an  ideological 
question.  In  practice  it  has  been  abandoned  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  helping  professions 


which  are,  in  fact,  agents  of  change.  The  neces- 
sity for  planning  change  is  due  to  cultural  con- 
ditions, not  a particular  ideology.  A deeper 
question  that  must  be  faced  in  view  of  this 
necessity  is  whether  value  and  ideological  dif- 
ferences can  be  settled  rationally.  Concluding 
philosophical  questions  raised  by  the  author 
are : "Is  there  an  irreducible  surd  of  irrational- 
ity that  dogs  all  the  choices  of  men?  ...  Do 
‘scientific  methods’  extend  to  the  evaluation  of 
competing  ends  of  human  action  or  only  to  the 
evaluation  of  alternative  means  for  reaching 
ends  chosen  on  arbitrary  and  rationally  ‘inarbi- 
trable’  grounds?” 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 
CHANGE 

MODEL/PRINCIPLES 

Benne,  K.  D.,  & Birnbaum,  M.  Principles  of  changing.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin 
(Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp. 
328-334.  (IV ; Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Process  of  change,  Planning  for 
change,  Organizational  development) 


This  paper  outlines  the  method  of  Lewinian 
force-field  analysis  and  enumerates  certain 
change  principles  derived  from  it.  Lewin  saw 
behavior  in  an  institution  not  as  a static  habit  or 
pattern,  but  as  a dynamic  balance  of  forces 
working  in  opposite  directions  within  the  social- 
psychological  space  of  the  institution.  Driving 
forces  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  production.  Re- 
straining forces  tend  to  lower  it.  In  change  there 
is  an  unfreezing  of  an  existing  balance  or  equi- 
librium, a movement  toward  new  equilibrium, 
and  the  refreezing  of  the  new  equilibrium. 
Planned  change  must  use  these  existing  forces. 
There  are  three  major  strategies  for  achieving 
change:  the  driving  forces  may  be  increased; 
the  restraining  forces  may  be  decreased;  these 
two  strategies  may  be  combined.  Maintenance 
of  a desirable  change  must  take  into  account  the 
reaction  toward  the  old  pattern  that  follows 
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change  in  an  organization  when  pressure  for 
change  is  relaxed.  On  the  basis  of  this  model  of 
analysis,  several  principles  are  formulated: 
(1)  relevant  aspects  of  a subsystem’s  environ- 
ment must  be  changed  along  with  change  in  the 
subsystem ; (2)  in  order  to  change  behavior  on 
one  level  of  a hierachical  organization,  com- 
plementary changes  must  take  place  on  adjacent 
levels;  (3)  change  should  begin  at  those  points 
in  the  system  where  some  stress  and  strain 
already  exist;  (4)  but  change  should  not  begin 
at  the  points  of  greatest  stress ; (6)  thorough- 
going changes  should  start  with  the  policy- 
making body;  (6)  consideration  must  be  given 
to  both  the  formal  and  informal  organization 
of  an  institution;  and  (7)  the  more  levels  of 
the  hierarchy  that  participate  in  planning 
change,  the  more  effective  the  change  will  be. 


Annotations 


CHANGE  AGENTS 

THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 


Benne,  K.  D.,  Chin,  R.,  & Bennis,  W.  G.  Science  and  practice.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R. 
Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969 
Pp.  113-123.  (I;  Role  of  change  agents,  Utilizing  knowledge,  Selecting  knowledge) 


The  change  agent  is  required  to  use  both  sci- 
ence and  art  in  carrying  out  his  role.  The  as- 
sumption to  date  has  been  that  there  is  a logical 
gulf  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  role.  In 
denying  this  gulf  several  issues  are  discussed : 
(1)  Science  versus  art  in  practice.  Analogies 
are  drawn  between  technological  engineering 
and  human  engineering  in  the  use  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  exploit  new  possibilities.  Sensi- 
tivity to  important  moral  and  esthetic  values  is 
advocated  to  inhibit  possible  dehumanizing 
effects  of  engineering  practice.  (2)  Generalizar- 
tions  and  cases.  Scientific  generalizations  can  be 
integrated  into  diagnostic  orientations  which 
are  often  themselves  based  on  implicit  generali- 


zations. (3)  Concepts  versus  feelings  in  prac 
tice.  Cognitive  processes  and  feelings  have  been 
dichotomized  due  to  the  process  of  abstraction 
and  the  need  for  the  creation  of  terms  and  con- 
cepts. These  must  be  put  back  together.  The 
change  agent  must  learn  to  use  his  own  feelings 
and  emotional  apparatus  together  with  his  con- 
ceptual paraphernalia.  (4)  Selection  of  con- 
ceptual tools.  This  must  be  multidisciplinary  in 
order  to  deal  with  a variety  of  level?  of  analysis, 
each  of  which  may  illuminate  a different  aspect 
of  the  problem.  (5)  Pitfalls  await  the  unwary. 
Problems  involving  scientific  usage  in  practice 
are  described  and  discussed. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Bennett,  E.  Discussion,  decision,  commitment  anc 
1955,  8,  251-273.  (II,  IV;  Group  climate  for 

This  experiment  tested  the  contribution  of 
four  variables  on  the  effects  of  “group  deci- 
sion,” here  defined  as  decisions  made  about 
individual  goals  arrived  at  in  a group  setting. 
The  variables  were  group  discussion,  making  a 
decision,  making  a public  commitment  after 
arriving  at  a decision,  and  group  consensus. 
Group  discussion  was  not  found  to  have  a 
greater  influence  on  action  than  a lecture.  Mak- 
ing a decision  about  taking  action  raised  the 


I consensus  in  “group  decision.”  Human  Relations, 
change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change) 

probability  that  such  action  would  be  taken. 
A public  commitment  about  a decision  did  not 
increase  the  probability  that  action  would  be 
taken.  A group  consensus,  either  actual  or  per- 
ceived, regarding  a decision  to  act  raised  the 
probability  that  individuals  within  the  group 
would  act.  Other  factors  which  may  be  impor- 
tant in  group  decision  are  leadership  technique, 
the  specific  subject  matter,  and  group  cohesive- 
ness. 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  PLANNED 
ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Bennis,  Warren  G.  Theory  and  method  in  applying  behavioral  science  to  planned  organizational 
change.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.) 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  62-78.  (IV;  Models  for  change;  Change 
agents;  Strategies  for  effecting  change;  Planning  for  change;  Research  for  change;  Organi- 
zational climate  for  change) 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  strategic,  about  by  the  emergence  of  the  action  role  of  the 
methodological  and  conceptual  issues  brought  behavioral  scientist.  The  prerequisites  for  a 
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viable  theory  of  changing  and  the  criteria  for  a 
viable  applied  behavioral  science  research  are 
given.  Eight  types  of  change  programs  are 
identified  with  their  intrinsic  biases  or  flaws. 
The  elements  of  planned  organizational  change 
are:  interpersonal  competence  of  managers; 
legitimation  of  values  concerning  human  fac- 
tors and  feelings;  reduction  of  inter-  and  intra- 
group tension  by  increased  understanding; 
development  of  team  management;  conflict 
resolution  through  training  or  problem-solving; 
developing  a view  of  the  organization  as  an 
organic  system  marked  by  mutual  trust,  inter- 
dependence, multigroup  membership  and  shared 
responsibility.  Programs  for  implementing  or- 


ganizational change  include  training,  consulting 
and  applied  research.  Strategic  models  for  this 
kind  of  change  are  presented.  Other  areas  of 
concern  are  the  power  and  role  of  the  change 
agent,  the  characteristics  of  the  client  system 
and  the  measurement  of  outcomes.  We  know 
least  about  the  process  of  implementation  which 
has  the  following  necessary  elements:  client 
understanding,  control  and  trust;  self-motivated 
change  effort  through  legitimation  and  rein- 
forcement of  the  change  by  top  levels  of  the 
organization;  inclusion  of  emotional  and  value 
elements  as  well  as  cognitive  elements  in  the 
change  program;  and  the  change  agent-client 
relationship. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
SYNTHESIS 

Bennis,  W.  G.,  Benne,  K.  D.  & Chin,  R.  (Eds.)  The  planning  of  change.  (2ded.)  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  (II,  I,  III;  Planning  for  change,  Models  in  change) 


Planned  change  is  defined  as  conscious  effort 
to  improve  a system  through  the  use  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  authors  summarize  how 
change  occurs,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the 
change  agent  with  respect  to  clients  and  other 
change  agents.  The  development  of  directed 
social  change  is  traced,  and  the  need  for  a valid 
framework  for  an  applied  social  science  and 
specific  criteria  for  the  framework  are  dis- 
cussed. Client-systems  must  build  their  own 
change  agent  structures  to  stay  adaptable. 
Models  of  stable,  changing,  and  conflicting 
social  systems  are  presented  with  respect  to 
leverage  points  that  can  be  used  to  plan  change 
campaigns.  Small  groups  in  a system  can  be  the 
major  change  tool.  The  role  of  a change  agent 
relates  to  his  concepts  of  self  and  change  and  is 
the  major  bridge  for  interrelating  ideas.  Moti- 
vation, communication,  and  power  are  consid- 
erations for  change  agents’  decisions.  The 
dynamics  of  influence  are  discussed,  since  influ- 
ence must  precede  change.  The  degree  to  which 
an  institution  limits  outside  social  intercourse 
and  the  amount  of  cognitive  clarity  it  provides 
to  individual’s  relationships  with  the  organiza- 
tion are  factors  in  the  influence  process.  The 
three  important  institutional  variables  are  the 


degrees  to  which  the  institution  is  total,  the 
institutional-individual  relationship  is  volun- 
tary, and  the  institution’s  main  goal  is  indoctri- 
nation or  change.  A proposed  paradigm  for 
examining  influence  goals  is:  cognitive,  affec- 
tive, and  motoric  dimensions  on  one  axis  and 
methodological  and  content  categories  on  the 
other.  Influence  may  be  internalized,  conscious, 
or  neither ; it  may  be  adopted  from  fear  or  re- 
ality considerations.  Four  dialectics  considered 
by  the  authors  are : between  cognition  and  ex- 
perience, necessity  and  desirability,  self  and 
other,  and  knowledge  and  action,  with  the  last 
the  most  relevant  to  research  utilization.  Re- 
sponse to  influence  is  usually  either  conformity 
or  revolution.  Technologies  of  change  programs 
have  three  pivotal  functions:  training,  consult- 
ing, and  applied  research.  A training  program 
must  provide  a (possibly  isolated)  learning 
opportunity  and  still  have  learning  feedback 
into  the  organization.  A consultant  helps  change 
a system  by  focusing  on  the  client’s  problem, 
not  on  the  client.  Applied  researchers  must  con- 
sider several  relationships : that  of  their  appli- 
cation and  the  scientific  method,  that  of  them- 
selves and  their  subjects,  and  that  of  the 
organization  and  subjects  turned  clients. 


Annotations 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
SYNTHESIS/MODELS 


Bennis,  W.  G.,  & Schein,  E.  H.  Principles  and  strategies  in  the  use  of  laboratory  training  for  im- 
proving social  systems.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of 
change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  335-367.  (IV;  Change 
agent,  Organizational  change) 


Training  labs  can  help  organizations  meet 
the  tasks  of  adaptation  and  collaboration.  The 
suitability  of  a lab  to  aid  a given  organization 
should  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  congruence 
of  the  lab’s  learning  goals  with  those  of  the 
organization  and  congruence  of  values  (includ- 
ing legitimacy  of  interpersonal  relationships, 
degree  of  rigidity  of  authority,  amount  of  con- 
flict, nature  of  subsystem  boundaries,  and  ex- 
pectations about  the  role  of  the  change  agent). 
Models  of  change  agent  are  explored : external 
agents  can  be  objective  and  have  no  conflicting 
duties,  internal  ones  are  acquainted  with  and 
familiar  to  the  system;  power  sources  combine 
expert  power  and  line  or  status  power ; the  most 
common  model  is  of  the  external  change  agent 
employing  expert  power.  The  change  agent's 
role  has  these  characteristics:  he  is  a profes- 
sional acting  in  the  client’s  interests ; he  has  no 


formal  membership  in  the  organization  and  his 
colleague  support  may  not  be  present;  his  role 
is  ambiguous  and  may  be  viewed  with  suspicion ; 
he  may  be  considered  expendable;  and  his  role 
has  potential  risk  both  to  the  client  and  to  his 
professional  status.  His  competence  should  en- 
compass broad  conceptual  knowledge,  theories 
and  methods  of  organizational  change,  sources 
of  help,  and  orientation  to  the  ethical  and  evalu- 
ative functions  of  his  role.  His  skills  must  match 
his  knowledge.  Implementation  strategies  for 
lab  training  should  consider  that  "the  client” 
is  different  through  the  course  of  training 
(various  individuals  and  groups  at  various 
times),  it  is  often  less  risky  to  start  change  at 
lower  levels,  interdependencies  of  client  sub- 
systems are  important,  and  the  change  agent 
should  involve  the  client  in  establishing  goals 
and  planning  change. 


MODEL  FOR  CHANGE 
DESCRIPTION 


Berlin,  Irving  N.  Learning  mental  health  consultation  history  and  problems.  Mental  Hygiene, 
1964,  48  (2),  257-266.  (IV;  Change  process,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Educational  innovation) 


The  teaching  and  learning  of  mental  health 
consultation  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
vital  areas  in  community  and  preventive  psy- 
chiatry. Mental  health  consultation,  as  differ- 
entiated from  consultation  to  agencies  of  an 
educative  or  technical  advisory  nature,  was  flrst 
described  by  Coleman  in  1947.  Since  then,  many 
others,  particularly  Caplan,  have  enunciated  the 
principles  and  practice  of  this  process.  It  is  an 
indirect  method  of  focusing  on  the  work  prob- 
lems of  an  agency  worker  to  help  him  with  the 
internalized  conflicts  which  produce  the  prob- 
lems. In  recent  years  both  formal  and  informal 
teaching  of  this  method  have  occurred.  Mental 
health  professionals  need  to  unlearn  some  of 
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their  generic  methods  to  learn  this  indirect 
method,  in  which  their  satisfactions  are  usually 
delayed.  The  initial  contract  is  often  ignored, 
introductory  phases  are  often  replete  with  dis- 
appointments as  consultees  complain  they  are 
not  helped.  Consultant-anxiety  is  an  expected 
part  of  the  process  because  of  the  many  and 
varied  implicit  and  explicit  demands  of  the  con- 
sultee.  Administrators  may  be  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  engage  in  consultation  because  they  may 
see  it  as  a threat  to  their  facade  of  adequacy. 
Problems  of  teaching  center  around  helping  the 
trainee  to  live  through  the  inevitable  frustra- 
tions as  he  learns  a new  technique. 
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RESISTANCE  TO  CHANCE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Berlin,  Irving  N.  Resistance  to  change  in  mental  health  professionals.  American  Journal  of  Ortho - 
psychiatry,  1969,  39,  109-116,  (IV ; Strategies  for  change,  Factors  inhibiting  change  in  mental 
health  practice,  Overcoming  resistance  to  innovation,  Mental  health  professionals) 


Berlin  discusses  some  of  the  major  factors 
inhibiting  change  in  mental  health  practice: 
(1)  the  proficiency  and  comfort  of  previously 
learned  theory  and  practice  provide  personal 
satisfactions,  which  are  likely  to  decrease  with 
the  introduction  of  new  theories  and  tech* 
niques;  (2)  the  money  and  status  accorded  a 
mental  health  professional  who  uses  tried  and 
true  techniques  is  endangered  if  he  champions 
new  techniques ; (3)  the  unknown  factors  be- 
hind most  innovations  produce  an  uncertainty 
about  use  which  most  mental  health  profession- 
als would  rather  forego  than  face;  (4)  changes 


can  often  result  in  an  alteration  of  status  which 
is  threatening.  Three  suggestions  offered  for 
overcoming  resistance  to  innovation  in  mental 
health  professionals  are:  (1)  community  in- 
volvement may  force  the  professional  to  re- 
examine his  methods  and  techniques;  (2)  pilot 
programs  give  a somewhat  anxiety-free  situa- 
tion to  experiment  with  and  practice  new  tech- 
niques, as  well  as  helping  to  develop  a theoreti- 
cal understanding  of  new  ideas;  (3)  group 
discussions  may  provide  necessary  support  for 
actual  experimentation. 


t-UJW  MUW 1 CATION 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Berlyne,  D E.  Uncertainty  and  conflict:  A point  of  contact  between  information  theory  and  be- 
havior-theory concepts.  Psychological  Review,  1967,  64,  329-339.  (Ill,  IV;  Opinions  and  atti- 
tudes in  change,  Characteristics  of  persons  in  change) 


The  use  of  information-theory  measures  is 
possible  whenever  there  is  a partitioitfbnd  a 
probability  distribution.  The  stimuli  and  re- 
sponses of  behavior  theory  fulfill  these  condi- 
tions, but  the  situations  in  which  information- 
theory  language  has  proved  useful  to  psychology 
have  been  ones  in  which  conflict  is  an  important 
factor.  The  “uncertainty”  function  satisfies 
some  of  the  requirements  that  may  reasonably 
be  laid  down  for  a measure  of  “degree  of  con- 


flict.” But  it  does  not  satisfy  them  all  without 
some  modification,  because  it  depends  on  the 
relative  but  not  the  absolute  strengths  of  com- 
peting response  tendencies.  A discussion  of  six 
psychological  variables  that  appear  to  depend 
on  degree  of  conflict  reveals  several  further 
links  with  information  theory.  The  variables 
are  emotional  disturbance,  reaction  time,  drive, 
curiosity,  stimulus  complexity,  and  reward. 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Bhola,  Harbans  S.  A configurational  theory  of  \ 
Educational  Research.  College  of  Education 
change,  Processes  of  innovation) 

The  author  presents  a mathematical  and  con- 
ceptual model  of  innovation  diffusion  in  order 
to  predict  success  or  failure  of  specific  projects. 
(1)  Diffusion  is  described  as  a function  f:D  — 
f(C(JLER)  where  C,j  is  the  configurational  rela- 
tionship between  the  initiator  (i)  and  the  target 
(j),  L is  the  extent  and  nature  of  linkage  be- 


inovation  diffusion.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Bureau  of 
Ohio  State  University,  1965.  (Ill;  Models  for 

tween  and  within  configurations  (linkage  — 
communication),  E is  the  environment  of  the 
configuration,  and  R is  the  resources  of  both  the 
initiator  and  target  configurations.  (2)  Con- 
figurations are  social  units  of  people  with  vari- 
ous formal  and  informal  roles.  (3)  A model  for 
social  change  includes  six  stages,  based  on  Guba 
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and  Clark’s  Theory  into  Action  model.  The  ob- 
jective, evaluative  criteria,  and  relation  to 
change  are  given  for  each  stage.  (4)  The  envi- 
ronment (E)  can  be  supportive,  neutral,  or 
inhibiting;  supportive  and  inhibiting  environ- 
ments can  be  either  weak  or  powerful.  (5)  The 


necessary  resources  (R)  include  material  re- 
sources, conceptual  skills,  personnel,  and  influ- 
ence. (6)  The  initiator  and  target  configurations 
in  Cu  may  need  an  articulating  or  adapting 
force  to  overlap  or  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
initiator  and  the  target. 


DISSEMINATING/DIFFUSING 
OF  INFORMATION/KNOWLEDGE 

SEMINAR  REPORT 

Bigaman,  Ronald.  Scientist  and  scientific  literature:  A symposium.  American  Documentation,  April 
1963,  14,  161-162.  (I;  Information  storage,  Information  retrieval) 


Complaints  voiced  by  scientists  as  to  infor- 
mation problems  at  the  symposium  were:  the 
information  explosion  has  also  brought  a lot  of 
trivia;  much  research  today  is  irrelevant  or 
repetitive  with  too  much  pressure  to  publish 
often  the  cause;  the  volume  of  material  con- 
fronting scientists  is  frustrating;  the  person 
doing  the  abstract  of  an  article  (author  or 


stranger)  determines  differing  emphasis  on 
words  and  phrases;  new  fields  of  knowledge  re- 
quire new  forms  of  classifying  information  in 
those  fields;  information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems  too  often  are  designed  to  cover  the 
material  in  the  system  and  not  the  needs  of  the 
system’s  user. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 
ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

MODEL 

Blake,  R.  R.,  Mouton,  J.  S.,  & Sloma,  R.  L.^The  union-management  intergroup  laboratory:  Strat- 
egy for  resolving  intergroup  conflict.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The 
planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  176-191.  (IV ; 
Change  agent,  Middleman  role,  Organizational  climate,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


Labor-management  conflicts  and  cleavages  in 
a win-lose  context  may  be  converted  into  a prob- 
lem-solving approach  on  both  sides  by  the 
efforts  of  a change  agent  team.  A strategy  is 
presented  for  conflict  management  which  com- 
bines the  application  of  basic  research  findings 
and  of  a technology  of  face-to-face  confronta- 
tion, in  open  conflict,  of  the  images  each  party 
holds  of  the  other  and  of  himself.  The  role  of 
the  change  agent  in  conducting  such  a program 
and  the  theory  of  changing  implied  in  it  are 
presented  in  detail.  Based  on  behavioral  science 
concepts,  an  educational  laboratory  was  held. 
There  were  eight  phases  including  orientation 


of  participants  to  the  laboratory;  intergroup 
development  of  self-image  and  counter  image; 
exchange  of  images  by  management  and  union; 
clarification  of  image;  intragroup  diagnosis 
with  self-insight  and  understanding;  consolida- 
tion of  key  issues;  and  planning  for  the  next 
steps.  The  greatest  impact  will  become  evident 
when  new  issues  and  different  problems  arise 
in  the  relationship.  Correcting  a situation  of 
long-term,  chronic  hostility  requires  continuous 
and  diligent  follov.up  efforts.  As  much  as  a 5- 
year  span  may  be  needed  before  the  root  system 
that  produced  the  original  animosities  can  be 
replaced  by  a new  and  healthier  root  system. 


RESPONSE  TO  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Blalock,  T.  C.  State  legislators ’ perception  of  the  North  Carolina  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
service.  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : University  Micro- 
films, 1963.  No.  63-6734.  (II;  Linking  institutions,  Evaluation  of  innovation,  Response  to 
innovation) 
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The  principle  objectives  of  this  study  were  to 
describe  and  analyze  legislators’  perception  of 
Extension  Service  and  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  components  of  perception  and 
the  degree  of  knowledge  of  Extension  Service, 
the  degree  of  approval  of  its  programs  and  the 
opinion  of  its  scope.  Findings  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Degree  of  knowledge,  degree  of  ap- 
proval and  opinion  of  scope  all  had  "some 
significant  influence  on  the  legislators’  overall 
perception  of  Extension  Service.”  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  made  a direct  reference 
to  Extension’s  educational  responsibilities. 


However,  the  activity  of  providing  information 
to  farmers,  as  a means  of  assisting  them  in  solv- 
ing immediate  problems,  was  perceived  to  be 
the  most  important  activity  among  a list  of  nine 
considered.  Respondents’  understanding  of  Ex- 
tension organization  and  financing  was  low. 
Agreement  was  low  between  the  legislators’ 
perception  of  the  importance  of  various  pro- 
gram areas  and  the  relative  amount  of  time  and 
effort  that  has  been  devoted  to  these  areas  by 
the  county  Extension  staffs.  The  legislators  gen- 
erally had  a high  regard  for  the  training  and 
ability  of  Extension’s  staff. 


COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Block,  J.,  & Bennett,  L.  Assessment  of  communication:  Perception  and  transmission  as  a function 
of  the  social  situation.  Human  Relations,  1955,  8 (3),  317-325.  (I;  Communication  percep- 
tion, Communication  transmission,  Communication  and  social  situation) 


This  experiment  studied  the  interactions  of  a 
single  subject  (a  female,  clinical  psychologist) 
with  23  significant  other  people.  The  procedure 
was  made  up  of  Q-sorts  of  100  statements  that 
could  characterize  a two-person  interaction;  the 
subject  did  two  Q-sorts  for  each  relationship, 
one  describing  her  behavior  and  one  describing 
that  of  the  significant  other.  Twenty-one  of  the 
significant  others  also  did  two  Q-sorts  each,  de- 
scribing their  interaction  with  the  subject.  A 
factor  analysis  was  then  done.  Four  factors 
resulted;  they  describe  four  relational  situa- 
tions: the  friendship  factor,  the  professional 
status  factor,  the  intimacy  factor  and  the  ther- 


apy-patient factor.  Each  factor  represents  a 
bundle  of  characteristics  which  describe  the 
subject  in  a certain  role  situation.  It  was  found 
that  the  roles  manifested  by  the  subject  varied 
as  a function  of  the  people  with  whom  she  was 
interacting  and  as  a function  of  the  interac- 
tional context.  Thus,  "behavior  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted by  studies  of  personality  structure  in 
vacuo."  Two  kinds  of  distortion  arise  in  inter- 
action as  indicated  by  the  lack  of  agreement 
between  descriptions  of  interactions  by  the  two 
participants;  these  are  "distortion  at  the  per- 
ceptual or  decoding  level’’  and  “distortion  at  the 
transmission  or  encoding  level.” 


PROMOTION  OF 
UTILIZATION 

SUGGESTIONS 

Bloomer,  H.  H.  Informational  gaps  in  the  area  of  clinical  services.  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association,  September  1968,  10,  371-374.  (I,  III;  Diffusing  information,  Research  dissemi- 
nation, Research-practitioner  gap) 


The  author  explores  the  information  gap  be- 
tween audiologists,  dentists  and  speech  patholo- 
gists. He  cites  reasons  for  the  gap:  lack  of 
information  about  the  relationship  between  oral 
formation  and  speech  defects,  and  failure  to 
communicate  known  findings.  He  suggests  clos- 
ing gaps  through  clinical  studies  relating  the 


fields,  obtaining  objective  criteria  to  judge 
effectiveness  of  treatment  programs,  overcom- 
ing the  language  barrier  among  the  three  dis- 
ciplines, and  learning  to  judge  when  cooperative 
treatment  of  an  orofacial  patient  should  begin. 
Educational  programs  in  the  three  areas  should 
stress  a multidisciplinary  approach. 


Annotations 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 

CHANGE 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Blum,  R.  H.,  & Downing,  J.  J.  Staff  response  to  innovation  in  a mental  health  service.  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  1964,  54,  1230-1240.  (IV;  Organizational  change,  Diffusion  of  in- 


novation, Use  of  groups  for  change,  Mental 

Professional  response  to  mental  health  inno- 
vations is  extensively  analyzed,  including  a 
study  of  the  introduction  of  and  responses  to 
three  innovations  designed  to  improve  patient 
care  and  make  better  use  of  staff  time.  Each 
innovation  was  introduced  differently  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  central  control  and  coercion. 

A new  alcoholism  treatment  unit  with  new  rtaff 
was  created,  a new  team  was  integrated  into  the 
child  guidance  clinic  under  the  control  of  the 
chief  of  service,  and  a new  team  in  the  adult 
unit  was  formed  from  outside  personnel  and 
introduced  with  no  approval  or  support  from 
the  chief  of  service.  Response  of  professionals 
was  measured  by  records  of  complaints  and 
activities  and  by  two  questionnaires,  one  imme- 
diately and  one  a year  after  implementation. 
Staff  terminations,  complaints,  and  administra- 


health  innovations) 

tive  problems  were  greatest  in  the  adult  unit, 
and  there  was  the  longest  lag  between  staffing 
and  services.  Immediate  response  to  this  unit 
was  the  most  hostile  and  suspicious ; a year  later 
it  was  fairly  well  accepted.  Disruption  of  local 
control  and  prestige  and  informal  relationships 
can  cause  negative  responses.  The  adult  unit 
was  most  successful  in  achieving  its  goals, 
partly  due  to  help  by  outside  experts.  The  adult 
and  child  guidance  teams  elected  to  dissolve 
after  a year  due  to  peer  pressure  and  lack  of 
tolerance  for  autonomy.  The  adult  team,  reab- 
sorbed into  its  parent  group,  had  a large  impact, 
due  to  its  original  drastic  departures  from  tra- 
ditional procedures.  The  author  concludes  that 
resistance  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  improvement  caused  by  a desirable  change. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING  CHANGE 
SUGGESTIONS  ~ 

Bobbe,  R.  A.,  & Schaffer,  R.  H.  Mastering  change:  Breakthrough  projects  and  beyond.  American 
Management  Association  Bulletin,  1968.  (IV ; Planning  for  change,  Organizational  and  in- 
stitutional change,  Strategies  for  overcoming  resistance  to  change) 


Characteristic  responses  to  change  are  often 
inadequate.  Suggestions  for  smooth  accomplish- 
ment of  change  are  given.  Inadequate  responses 
are:  concentration  on  preparation  for  change 
on  one  aspect  of  change;  delegation  of  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  change  to  consultants  or 
staff;  deferring  action;  or  “major  surgery.”  An 
adequate  response  requires  a gradual  expansion 
of  management’s  capacity  for  carrying  out 
change.  The  strategy  for  accomplishing  this  ex- 
pansion should  include  these  elements:  develop- 
ing achievable  breakthrough  projects  which 
respond  to  immediate  needs  and  are  tangible 
steps  to  key  long-range  goals;  giving  written 
assignments  to  state  objectives,  define  the  pro- 


ject and  its  resources  and  methods,  and  state 
evaluative  criteria;  requiring  written  work 
plans  which  detail  an  individual’s  or  group’s 
steps  in  carrying  out  the  change;  instituting 
innovative  action,  perhaps  by  experimenting  in 
an  extra-work  setting;  providing  methods  for 
periodically  reviewing  work  and  controlling  fu- 
ture work;  instituting  steps  to  create  an  ex- 
panding sustaining  process  to  reshape  the 
change  project  as  it  progresses  if  necessary  and 
to  support  the  change  after  it  has  occurred. 
The  author  cites  a case  where  a project  faltered 
and  was  revived  by  replacing  original  goals 
with  far  tougher,  more  ambitious  goals. 
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COMMUNICATION 
CASE  STUDY 


Bogart,  L.  Measuring  the  effectiveness  of  an  overseas  information  campaign.  Public  Opinion  Quar- 
terly, Winter  1957-1958,  21,  475-498.  (I;  Attitudinal  change,  Opinion  change,  Propaganda 
effectiveness) 


This  article  describes  a case. study  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  propaganda 
effects  in  Greece.  The  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  placed  ads  in  Greek  newspapers 
and  published  and  distributed  a booklet,  about 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
describing  how  the  U.S.  and  Greece  are  joined 
together  in  the  cause  of  these  rights  and  free- 
doms. Surveys  showed  that  the  booklets  and 
ads  had  received  large  exposure.  A sample  popu- 
lation was  questioned  afterward  as  to  their 
reactions.  On  the  whole,  they  were  received 
favorably.  Most,  while  approving  of  the  U.S.’s 
promotion  of  freedom,  did  not  associate  the  ads 
with  propaganda.  Instead,  they  were  seen  as 
good  because  they  were  a means  of  telling  the 
people  about  their  rights.  Attitudes  showed  lit- 


tle or  no  change  as  a result  of  the  campaign. 
Attitudes  were  reinforced  in  most  cases,  par- 
ticularly among  those  favorable  at  the  outset. 
The  campaign  was  especially  effective  in  that  it 
gave  people  reasons  for  believing  that  the  U.S. 
desired  Greece  to  remain  free  and  independent. 
It  also  enabled  more  people  to  believe  that 
America  was  a country  devoted  to  human  rights 
and  freedoms.  While  this  is  not  attitude  change, 
it  is  a supporting  argument  to  confirm  already 
favorable  but  previously  unexpressable  opin- 
ion, and  as  such  can  be  seen  as  a step  toward 
attitude  change.  To  effect  such  changes,  many 
small  doses  of  propaganda  must  be  delivered 
over  an  extended  time  period.  Massive  one-step 
campaigns  have  been  shown  to  rarely  cause 
lasting  attitude  changes. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY/SUGGESTIONS 


Borman,  Leonard  D.  The  marginal  route  of  a mental  hospital  innovation.  Paper  presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  Lexington,  Ky.,  April  1965.  (IV, 

II;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovation,  Mental  hospital 
innovation) 


Marginal  members  of  a population  may  some- 
times be  more  effective  at  introducing  an  inno- 
vation than  more  influential  and  socially 
acceptable  individuals.  This  report  is  a case 
study  of  the  introduction  to  a mental  hospital 
of  a new  kind  of  patient  council  which  involved 
socially  marginal  professionals  and  backward, 
chronic  patients.  The  use  of  “discarded”  pa- 
tients for  the  innovation  posed  little  threat  to 
hospital  practices,  and  the  councils  appeared  to 
resemble  play  activities  so  the  innovation  was 
ignored  by  “prestigeful”  professionals.  Four 
processes  led  to  wider  use  and  acceptance:  rec- 
reation specialists  throughout  the  hospital  were 


prodded  by  the  chief  of  the  recreation  depart- 
ment to  establish  councils,  research  interest 
stimulated  by  the  councils  led  to  further  ac- 
ceptance, there  was  a felt  need  for  improving 
existing  care  and  treatment  arrangements,  and 
the  patient  council  innovation  became  identified 
with  the  outside  therapeutic  community  move- 
ment via  distribution  of  literature  on  the  move- 
ment and  consulting  visits  and  lectures  by  pro- 
fessionals in  the  movement.  Borman  stresses 
the  importance  of  researchers  with  rather  un- 
defined roles  of  communicating  the  innovation 
to  all  levels  of  the  hospital. 
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ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Bose,  S.  P.,  & Pasgukta,  S.  The  adoption  process.  Calcutta : Socio-Agro-Economic  Research  Orga- 
nization, West  Bengal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Extension  Bulletin  1,  1962.  (Ill;  Strategy 


for  effecting  change,  Planning  for  change, 
adopters) 

This  is  a pamphlet  aimed  at  giving  the  ex- 
tension worker  an  understanding  of  social 
factors  when  he  presents  a new  farm  practice 
to  the  farmers  for  adoption.  It  discusses  in 
simple  language  (1)  the  strategy  of  change; 
(2)  variation  in  adoption ; and  (3)  application 
of  the  knowledge  of  differential  adoption  by  the 
extension  workers  in  the  field.  Recommenda- 
tions to  change  the  behavior  of  farmers  include ; 


Social  factors  in  change,  Characteristics  of  early 

(1)  selecting  villages  for  concentrated  effort 
on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  characteristics 
prone  to  rapid  adoption  of  new  practice;  (2) 
locating  potential  adopters  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  of  the  adopter’s  characteristics;  (3) 
working  directly  with  early  adopters;  (4)  es- 
tablishing extension  worker’s  presence  in  the 
village;  (5)  choosing  those  practices  most  apt 
to  yield  early  and  quick  progress. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Bose,  S.  P.,  & Basu,  S.  K.  Influence  of  reference  groups  on  adoption  behavior  of  farmers.  Bulletin 


of  the  Cultural  Research  Institute,  1963,  2 
Reference  group  norms) 

The  total  farming  population  of  the  village 
of  Bodia  in  India  (233  families  of  393  house- 
holds) was  interviewed  to  test  the  hypothesis: 
that  in  a village  a farmer’s  adoption  of  recom- 
mended farm  practices  is  influenced  by  the 
adoption  rate  of  his  friends,  relatives  and  work 
exchange  groups.  The  data  reflects  a significant 
similarity  to  the  study  conducted  by  Marsh  and 
Coleman  (Rural  Sociology,  1954)  in  Kentucky, 
an  entirely  different  culture.  Those  farmers  who 


(1),  62-65.  (I;  Adoption  behavior,  Adoption  rate, 

adopted  a higher  rate  of  practices  had  friends, 
relatives  and  work  exchange  groups  who  also 
adopted  a high  rate  of  practices,  and  those  who 
adopted  a lesser  number  of  practices  had 
friends,  relatives  and  work  exchange  groups 
who  adopted  a lesser  rate  of  practices.  The  con- 
clusion is  made  that  a farmer  tends  to  conform 
to  the  norms  of  his  reference  group  in  his  adop- 
tion behavior. 


O 
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CLASSIFYING  KNOWLEDGE 
EXHORTATION 


Boskoff,  Alvin.  Social  change.  In  H.  Becker  & A.  Boskoff  (Eds.),  Modem  sociological  theory  in 
continuity  and  change.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1957.  (I;  Process  of  change) 


The  study  of  social  change  has  its  roots  in  the 
history  of  sociology,  but  after  World  War  I it 
received  little  serious  attention.  Because  of  this 
part-time  interest,  research  into  social  change 
tends  to  be  fragmented.  This  paper  presents  an 
analysis  and  tentative  schema  of  the  work  done 
in  the  area  of  social  change.  One  of  the  major 
dilemmas  of  sociologists  in  the  study  of  change 


has  been  their  traditional  idea  of  order  versus 
change.  This  problem  may  be  overcome  in  the 
new  approach  of  seeing  data  in  terms  of  dy- 
namic systems  where  order  and  change  are 
intersecting  and  overlapping.  There  is  much  re- 
search data  today  in  the  held  of  social  change, 
but  this  had  not  led,  as  of  yet,  to  the  generation 
of  sound,  organized  theories. 
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CHANGE  AGENTS 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

B°wman,  PaiilH.  The  role  of  the  consultant  as  a motivator  of  action.  Mental  Hygiene,  1959,  43, 
105-110.  (Ill,  IV ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Middleman  role) 


Motivational  methods  used  by  consultants  to 
a 10-year  community  research  project  are  dis- 
cussed. Consultants  serve  two  basic  functions: 
the  knowledge  function,  analyzing  a problem 
and  applying  useful  resources  to  solve  it;  and 
the  motivation  function,  helping  people  define 
problems,  mobilize  resources,  and  carry  out  ac- 
tion programs.  External  motivational  methods 
include  the  authority  method  based  on  the  con- 
sultant’s status  in  the  community  power  struc- 
ture and  support  from  influential  individuals, 


the  emotional  contagion  method  useful  to  en- 
thusiastic, highly  involved  individuals,  and 
reward  and  punishment  methods.  Rewards  can 
be  recognition  of  accomplishments,  invitations 
to  speak  at  universities,  or  co-authorship  of 
forthcoming  articles.  Rewards  may  become 
more  important  than  project  goals,  however. 
Internal  motivations  can  be  tapped,  primarily 
to  help  individuals  assess  their  own  needs,  prob- 
lems, and  possible  solutions. 


BARRIERS  TO  UTILIZATION 
EXHORTATION  “ 

Boyan,  Norman,  J.  Problems  and  issues  of  knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  ad- 
ministration. In  T.  L.  Eidell  & J.  M.  Kitchel  (Eds.),  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in 
educational  administration.  Eugene,  Oreg.:  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational 

Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1968.  (I,  III;  Research-practitioner  gap,  Educational 
change) 


The  products  of  research  have  three  common 
features;  an  undeveloped  state,  forms  not  un- 
derstood or  acceptable  to  users,  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  training  the  users.  The  process  of 
development  should  be  the  link  between  re- 
search and  practice.  The  state  of  educational  de- 
velopment is  low  due  to  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  its  importance  on  the  part  of  educators. 
Where  serious  and  extensive  developmental 
programs  have  been  carried  out  they  have  im- 
proved the  production  and  utilization  of  new 
knowledge.  There  is  a need  for  improved  in- 


quiry and  developmental  programs  on  the  level 
of  educational  administration.  In  order  to  aid 
these  programs  there  may  be  a need  to  reduce 
the  number  of  institutions  that  prepare  educa- 
tional administrators.  There  is  need  for  devel- 
opmental work  to  be  done  in  the  areas  of 
curriculums  for  the  preparation  of  administra- 
tors, structural  changes  in  the  educational 
system  that  would  alter  the  way  they  carry  out 
their  tasks,  and  procedures  of  educational  ad- 
ministration. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
IN  CHANGE 

ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Brayfield,  A.  H.  Human  effectiveness.  American  Psychologist,  1965,  20  (8),  645-651.  (II-  Strate- 
gies  for  effecting  change,  Change  agents  for  behavioral  change) 


All  institutions  and  professions  serving  those 
institutions  exist  because  they  meet  certain 
human  needs.  Psychology  meets  such  needs  in 
the  areas  of  mental  health,  general  research, 
and  social  work.  Thus,  psychology  serves  the 


purpose  of  maintaining  “human  effectiveness" 
— the  continuing  performance  of  members  of 
society  in  their  proper  roles,  tasks  and  relation- 
ships. In  addition,  psychology  could  offer  a 
classification  scheme  describing  common  task 


Annotations 


requirements  an  individual  could  use  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  a complex  society.  With  the 
psychologist’s  assistance  a patient  could  make 
up  his  own  task  description  for:  (a)  the  clari- 
fication of  his  personal  goals  and  (b)  a planned 
program  for  his  personal  development.  Studies 
have  proved  that  humans  need  to  maintain  a 
relationship  of  effectiveness  between  themselves 
and  their  environment  and  that  social  effec- 
tiveness is  directly  related  to  the  incidence  of 
mental  disorders.  Such  disorders  in  human  be- 


havior are  merely  inappropriate  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  living  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. While  psychology  is  becoming  more 
important  in  education,  there  seems  to  be  little 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  development 
of  a social  institution  revolving  around  human 
effectiveness.  However,  human  effectiveness  can 
and  should  be  dealt  with  in  health  institutions, 
since  some  health  problems  are  now  seen  as  a 
direct  result  of  poverty,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  the  like. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS/FIELD  STUDY 

Brickell,  Henry  M.  The  dynamics  of  educational  change.  Theory  into  Practice,  1962,  1 (2),  81-88. 
(II,  IV ; Organizational  factors  involving  innovation,  Process  of  change,  Change  agents,  Or- 
ganizational and  institutional  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Adoption  of  innovation) 


The  author  studied  programs  requiring  sig- 
nificant shifts  in  normal  institutional  arrange- 
ments to  ascertain  what  causes  educational 
change.  He  found  varying  degrees  of  influence 
among  different  groups.  The  public  and  school 
boards  demand  results — not  specific  innova- 
tions, and  thus  have  little  power  to  effect  edu- 
cational innovation.  Administrators  are  the 
main  change  agents  since  teachers  rarely  sug- 
gest changes.  The  administrator  may  not  be 
the  original  source  but  unless  he  promotes  the 
innovation,  it  will  not  come  into  being.  Teachers 
can  effect  only  three  types  of  change:  (1) 
change  in  instructional  procedure,  (2)  reloca- 
tion of  existing  curriculum  content,  and  (3) 
introduction  of  single  special  courses  at  the 
high  school  level.  Although  teachers  may  feel 
apathy  or  opposition  to  a change  at  first,  they 
usually  will  prefer  a new  program  within  4 
months  to  a year,  once  they  feel  secure  and  com- 
petent. The  role  of  outside  organizations  at- 
tempting to  introduce  innovations  is  also  dis- 
cussed. The  Neto  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment encourages  adoption  of  innovations  that  it 
officially  endorses  and  discourages  adoption  of 
others.  Colleges  and  universities  have  little  in- 
fluence on  innovation  in  elementary  and  sec- 


ondary schools.  Professional  associations  are 
very  effective  communicators  but  their  com- 
munications are  often  random  and  unfocused. 
College-affiliated  school-study  councils  are  usu- 
ally poorly  financed  and  weak  in  influence. 
Private  philanthropic  foundations  have  pro- 
duced promising  programs  but  often  arouse 
professional  suspicions.  Commercial  organiza- 
tions (i.e.,  textbook  publishers)  are  extremely 
powerful.  But,  once  an  innovation  is  accepted, 
they  inhibit  change  since  they  want  repeated 
sales  of  the  same  product.  Three  phases  of  in- 
structional innovation  are  delineated.  In  the 
first  phase,  design,  the  ideal  conditions  are  when 
circumstances  are  artificial,  enriched  and  free. 
In  the  second  phase,  evaluatton,  the  ideal  cir- 
cumstances are  controlled,  closely  observed  and 
unfree.  In  the  third  phase,  dissemination,  the 
ideal  circumstances  are  ordinary,  uner.riched 
and  normal.  Education,  unlike  other  disciplines, 
does  not  distinguish  among  these  three  phases 
of  change  and  thus  blocks  improvement.  The 
three  phases  cannot  be  performed  in  one  setting 
but  campus  laboratory  schools  are  the  common 
places  from  which  educational  innovations 
arise. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
COMMISSION  STUDY 

Brickell,  Henry  M.  Organizing  New  York  State  for  educational  change.  Albany,  N.Y.:  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  1961.  (II,  I ; Planning  for  change,  Rejection  of  innovation,  Introduc- 
ing innovation,  Evaluation  of  innovation,  Educational  dissemination) 
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A study  was  undertaken  of  educational  ex- 
perimentation in  the  State  of  New  York.  Visits 
were  made  to  schools,  colleges,  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  professional  associations,  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  commercial  organizations. 
The  main  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  de- 
sign, evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  innova- 
tions are  three  distinctly  different  processes. 
The  ideal  condition  for  design  is  freedom,  for 


evaluation  is  control,  and  for  dissemination  is 
normalcy.  It  was  recommended  that  a semi- 
autonomous  research  agency  be  established  to 
set  up  Statewide  enrichment  field  centers  for 
design,  which  would  be  staffed  by  school  and 
college  personnel.  Innovations  would  then  be 
tested  Statewide.  Dissemination  should  be  han- 
dled by  regional  units  established  for  that 
purpose. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Bricked,  Henry  M.  State  organization  for  educational  change : A case  study  and  a proposal.  In 
M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  Innovation  in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1964.  Pp.  493-531.  (I,  IV;  Educational  innovation,  Process  of 
innovation,  Institutional  change) 


In  the  15  months  following  Sputnik  I,  a study 
showed  that  the  rate  of  innovations  in  New 
York  public  school  systems  doubled,  but  most 
schools  as  structured  institutions  remained  un- 
changed. The  author  discusses  a second  study 
to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  stability,  iden- 
tify forces  that  could  loosen  it,  and  suggest  a 
pattern  of  State  organization  to  facilitate  ra- 
tional changes  in  instructional  arrangements. 
The  study  consisted  of  many,  many  unstruc- 
tured interviews  in  school  systems  in  and  out 
of  New  York  State,  colleges,  study  councils,  and 
many  other  organizations.  The  most  formidable 
block  to  instructional  change  (i.e.,  the  initia- 
tion of  team  teaching,  ungraded  classes,  use  of 
television,  etc.)  was  the  combination  of  friction 
among  fund  managers  and  initiators  of  change, 
and  the  misunderstanding  that  the  three  proc- 
esses of  design,  evaluation,  and  dissemination 
of  innovations  can  be  carried  out  under  a single 
“best”  set  of  circumstances.  Design  calls  for  an 
ivory-tower  situation  with  intelligent  people, 
a limited  problem,  and  adequate  time  and  re- 
sources. Evaluators  need  to  control  or  at  least 
assess  forces  influencing  the  success  of  an  in- 
novation. Dissemination  is  broadest  in  an 
“everyday”  situation  involving  demonstration 
and  persuasion.  Medicine,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry realize  the  distinctions  between  design, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  better  than  does 
education.  Educational  change  is  determined 


by  and  between  two  groups:  the  “external” 
public  and  board  of  education,  and  the  “in- 
ternal” administrators  and  teachers.  Adminis- 
trative initiative  changes  educational  struc- 
tures. Teachers  can  only  make  limited  changes 
involving  classroom  practices,  relocation  of 
curriculum  content,  and  introduction  of  high 
school  courses.  Most  educational  changes  are 
adaptations  from  neighboring  systems,  aided 
by  visits  to  see  the  innovation  in  action  and 
overcome  suspicion.  More  help  to  a teacher  who 
is  starting  to  provide  new  instruction  — a more 
successful  innovation.  Universities  have  little 
influence  on  educational  innovation  other  than 
by  training  teachers.  Textbook  publishers  and 
other  commercial  organizations  are  much  more 
influential,  although  once  a “product”  begins 
to  sell,  they  inhibit  further  changes.  A new 
State  plan  of  organization  was  proposed,  utiliz- 
ing existing  funds  and  people,  and  guiding 
change  influences  rather  than  opposing  them. 
The  plan  recognizes  the  design/evaluation/ 
dissemination  distinctions  and  uses  generalists 
for  long-range  posts  and  specialists  for  tem- 
porary ones.  The  plan  was  dissatisfying  to 
many  organizations  within  a year  of  its  presen- 
tation, but  it  was  seen  as  meriting  very  serious 
study,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  an- 
nounced the  implementation  of  recommenda- 
tions concerning  design  and  evaluation  research 
units. 
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USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Brickley,  F.  M.  Use  of  the  analytic  group  discussion  method  with  teachers.  In  M.  Krugman  (Ed.), 
Orthopsychiatry  and  the  school.  New  York:  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  1958, 
Pp.  213-221.  (II,  IV;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Process  of  change,  Educational  innova- 
tion, Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change) 


The  study  was  contrived  as  an  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  modified  short  term  an- 
alytically oriented  group  therapy  for  teachers’ 
improved  job  functioning.  A pilot  study  was 
first  made,  followed  by  formation  of  a small 
group  of  teachers  and  a control  group,  estab- 
lished for  fifteen  weeks;  afterward  an  objective 
evaluation  was  attempted.  Significant  findings 
include  :(1)  a modified  form  of  group  therapy 
may  be  used  successfully  with  normal  profes- 
sional groups.  (2)  The  group  discussion  method 
may  be  a valuable  tool  in  improving  work  satis- 
faction and  achievement,  particularly  in  activi- 
ties involving  "working  with"  others.  (3)  a 
group  can  be  conducted  successfully  under  a 
trained  clinical  counselor,  who  also  has  some 
background  in  education  as  well  as  experience 
as  a member  of  groups  of  this  type,  (i.e.,  he 


need  not  be  a psychiatrist).  (4)  This  method 
could  be  used  with  groups  which  were  not  psy- 
chologically sophisticated,  (b)  Groups  con- 
ducted in  a permissive  manner  may  lead  the 
group  members  to  more  constructive  relation- 
ships with  authority  figures,  and  may  lead  to 
the  exercise  of  authority  more  democratically 
themselves.  ((3)  The  method  has  usefulness  in 
in-service  teacher  training  and  pre-service 
teacher  training.  (7)  Experience  in  leading  a 
pilot  group,  which  contained  several  relatively 
neurotic  group  members,  plus  the  favorable  out- 
comes for  the  experimental  group  (where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  screen  out  the  obviously 
neurotic)  seem  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that 
perhaps  the  group  discussion  method  is  better 
adapted  to  groups  which  exclude  the  more  neu- 
rotic teachers. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDIES 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Bright,  James  R.  Research , development,  and  technological  innovation:  An  introduction.  Home- 
wood,  111.:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1964.  (I,  IV;  Introducing  technological  innovation) 


Case  studies  and  examples  of  the  principles 
of  change  via  technological  innovations  are  dis- 
cussed. The  chapter  most  relevant  to  mental 
health,  "Resistance  to  Technological  Innova- 
tion," is  abstracted  here.  Major  reasons  for 
resistance  to  change  are:  protection  of  social 
status  or  an  existing  way  of  life  and/or  pre- 
vention of  elimination  of  a job  or  reduction  in 
livelihood  from  devaluation  of  presently  re- 
quired skills.  The  innovation  may  conflict  with 
or  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  existing  laws  or 
rules ; psychological  considerations  of  personal- 
ity, fear,  etc.;  society  or  work  atmosphere; 


social  customs,  fashions,  taste,  or  habits ; or  the 
conformity  imposed  by  organized  groups.  Or- 
ganizations oppose  change  to  prevent  devalua- 
tion of  currently  invested  capital,  to  avoid  new 
expenditures,  or  from  inherent  rigidity.  A 
resistance  study  should  identify  sources  of  re- 
sistance and  then  consider  means  of  minimizing 
them.  The  author  recommends  that  the  threat 
implied  by  an  innovation  be  minimized,  possibly 
by  introducing  the  innovation  in  stages,  and 
that  innovations  should  be  made  where  people 
are  accustomed  to  frequent  changes. 


DISSEMINATING 

INFORMATION 

EXHORTATION 


Brosin,  H.  W.  Information  explosion — information  retrieval.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
1965,  22,  453-454.  (Ill,  I ; Research  dissemination,  Selecting  information) 
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Because  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  pro- 
fessional journals  in  psychiatry  and  related 
fields,  a number  of  aids  have  been  developed 
such  as  Index  Medlars ; but  studies  show  that 
they  are  not  widely  used  by  most  clinicians  or 
investigators.  To  solve  the  problems  of  dupli- 
cation and  wasted  man-hours,  many  task  forces 


have  been  set  up  to  study  the  system  of  com- 
munication in  the  biomedical  and  behavioral 
sciences.  The  expressed  and  unrecognized  needs 
of  the  user  should  be  determined  before  an 
efficient  communication  network  can  be  de- 
veloped. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Broudy,  Harry  S.  Criteria  for  the  theoretical  adequacy  of  conceptual  framework  of  planned  edu- 
cational change.  Paper  presented  to  the  Conference  on  Strategies  for  Educational  Change, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  1965.  Summarized  in  SEC  Newsletter:  Strategies  for  Educa- 
tional Change,  1965,  1 (4),  3.  (IV,  III,  I;  Process  of  change,  Ethical  positions  concerning 
change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change) 


The  paper  addresses  the  question  of  what 
criteria  of  logical  adequacy  should  be  fulfilled 
by  a theory  of  planned  change.  Value  positions 
and  moral  norms  are  considered  indirectly. 
Problems  of  and  criteria  for  assessing  gener- 
alizibility,  explanation,  prediction,  and  control 
in  social  sciences  are  seen  as  being  somewhat 
different  from  those  in  the  physical  sciences. 
The  problems  of  adequacy  are  discussed  along 
two  general  dimensions:  (1)  structure  of 
knowledge  or  questions  about  the  logical  re- 
lationship of  new  generalizations  with  already 
available  generalizations;  and  (2)  methodology 
employed  for  arriving  at  those  new  facts  or 


generalizations.  It  is  difficult  for  social  science 
to  approximate  the  ideal  conditions  for  tested 
knowledge  because  there  is  no  agreed  upon  set 
of  established  facts,  or  for  that  matter,  no  set 
of  established  problems  to  help  both  in  theory 
building  and  fact  gathering.  This  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  studies  comparable,  to  disconfirm 
weak  hypotheses,  and  to  make  research  results 
cumulative  rather  than  merely  accumulating. 
The  paper  summarizes  criteria  for  judging 
theoretical  adequacy  related  to  definition,  log- 
ical and  psychological  explanation,  methodolog- 
ical consequences,  and  heuristic  value  of  for- 
mulations. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ANALYSIS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Brown,  Francis  C.  The  impact  of  government  research  on  business  firms.  Research  Management , 
1962,  5,  339—359.  (I,  IV ; Industrial  innovation,  Planning  for  change,  Selecting  information/ 
knowledge) 


The  author,  president  of  a company  which 
holds  no  government  supported  research  con- 
tracts, discusses  the  effects  of  governmental 
funding  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  United 
States  R.  & D.  He  points  out  that  as  government 
pays  more,  industry’s  control  of  its  own  labs 
weakens,  salaries  of  scientists  and  engineers 
escalate,  and  large  expenditures  are  made  on 
equipment,  all  with  no  evidence  that  increased 
expenditure  is  matched  by  research  productiv- 
ity. He  fears  that  socialized  medicine  will  be 
a by-product  of  governmental  funding  of  med- 


ical research.  The  author  disputes  the  govern- 
ment’s position  that  publicly  funded  patents 
should  not  enrich  private  enterprise,  and  he 
states  that  this  policy  is  no  incentive  to  re- 
searchers. Money  is  wasted  sometimes  by  ex- 
travagance or  by  duplication  of  effort.  And 
promising  new  ideas  cannot  be  explored  since 
the  government  wants  specific  answers  to  spe- 
cific problems.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
economy  needs  to  have  “the  profitability  of  the 
products  of  research  . . . reflected  in  the  in- 
creased corporate  profits.” 
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DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Brown,  Lawrence  A.  Diffusion  dynamics:  A Review  and  revision  of  the  quantitative  theory  of  the 
spatial  diffusion  of  innovation.  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Northwestern  University)  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1966.  No.  66-13,958.  (II,  III ; Adoption  of  innovation,  Response 
to  innovation,  Spatial  factors  involving  innovation) 


This  investigation  considers  the  adequacy  of 
existing  diffusion  of  innovation  theory  as  it 
applies  to  diffusion  among  localities  or  single 
communities.  In  particular,  focus  is  upon  the 
quantitative  expressions  of  the  theory  as  em- 
ployed by  geographers.  The  analysis  is  re- 
stricted to  innovations  which  are  adopted  by  a 
single  individual  or  by  some  larger  unit  which 
may  be  seen  to  act  as  a single  individual,  e.g., 
a household.  Heretofore,  geographic  research 
on  the  diffusion  of  innovation  has  viewed  adop- 
tion solely  as  the  outcome  of  a process  of  learn- 
ing or  persuasion,  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
research  of  other  social  sciences.  However,  in 
explicitly  considering  diffusion  on  a landscape 
of  central  places,  the  gaining  of  information  is 
seen  to  be  not  a necessary  and  sufficient  condi- 
tion. Acquisition  of  the  innovation  itself  must 
also  be  considered  since  the  spatial  pattern  of 
the  availability  of  the  innovation  to  potential 
adopters  may  be  quite  invariant  with  the  spatial 
pattern  of  the  availability  of  information. 
Primarily,  this  research  consists  of  revising  the 
quantitative  theory  of  the  spatial  diffusion  of 
innovation  so  that  it  considers  market  factors 
(those  related  to  acquisition  of  the  innovation) 
as  well  as  information  factors  (those  related  to 
the  acquisition  of  information  about  the  inno- 
vation). For  market  factors,  the  model  employs 
distribution  policy  of  the  propagator  of  the  in- 


novation and  shopping  trip  behavior  of  poten- 
tial adopters.  Information  factors  include  con- 
sideration of  the  mass  media,  interpersonal 
communication,  the  effect  of  contact  with  the 
innovation  in  the  market.  Evaluation  of  this 
model  employs  empirical  data  describing  the 
diffusion  of  television  receivers  through  an  area 
in  Southern  Sweden.  The  completely  random 
model  proves  inadequate,  but  it  is  successfully 
modified  by  incorporating  a theory  of  personal 
communication  behavior  which  assumes  that 
messages  are  sent  only  to  a restricted  circle 
of  acquaintances.  As  background,  the  existing 
quantitative  theory  of  the  spatial  diffusion  of 
innovation  is  delineated.  Its  basis  has  been 
proved  by  Torsten  Hagerstrand,  the  Swedish 
geographer.  However,  his  theory  is  modified, 
both  in  its  conceptual  framework  and  in  its 
quantitative  expression,  by  incorporating  as- 
pects of  parallel  work  from  epidemiology  and 
mathematical  biology.  Also,  a recurrent  spatial- 
temporal  pattern  of  diffusion,  which  existing 
theory  does  not  account  for,  is  identified.  This 
pattern  is  one  which  characterizes  innovations 
from  which  the  distributor  stands  to  gain  by 
rapid  propagation,  e.g.,  innovations  of  com- 
mercial or  manufactured  goods,  and  it  is  evident 
when  diffusion  is  viewed  on  a landscape  con- 
taining several  central  places. 


UTILIZING  INFORMATION/ 
KNOWLEDGE 

SURVEY 

Brownson,  H.  L.  Research  on  handling  scientific  information.  Science,  1960,  132,  1922-1930.  (I; 
Classifying  information/knowledge,  Information  retrieval,  Information-handling  systems) 


The  author  describes  current  research  on  the 
handling  of  scientific  information  in  an  effort 
to  indicate  the  present  scope  and  objectives 
of  such  work  and  the  importance  of  further 
research  in  the  field.  An  example  is  the  experi- 
ment by  Ramo-Wooldridge,  made  with  automa- 


tic text  searching,  comparing  results  of  machine 
search  by  subject  specialists  of  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  articles  with  results  of  a search  of  con- 
ventional library  subject-heading  index.  The 
investigation  reported  that,  on  the  whole,  re- 
trieval effectiveness  was  rather  poor,  yet 
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machine  search  of  the  texts  produced  signifi- 
cantly better  results  than  human  searching  of 
the  subject-heading  index.  The  incentive  for 
devising  information-handling  systems  and  for 


attempting  to  use  machines  and  new  techniques 
for  this  purpose  is  greater  in  industry  than 
elsewhere. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
INNOVATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Buchanan,  Paul  C.  Crucial  issues  in  organizational  development.  In  Cooperative  Project  for  Edu- 
cational Development,  Changes  in  school  systems.  Washington,  D.C.,  National  Training  Labo- 
ratories, National  Educational  Association,  1967.  (IV,  I ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Eval- 
uation of  innovation) 


In  order  for  a program  to  be  considered  one 
of  organization  development,  instead  of  im- 
provement, the  planned  improvement  must  have 
continued  under  the  initiative  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  organization,  after  the  planned 
program  has  ended.  In  the  10  cases  studies 
there  appeared  to  be  three  issues  crucial  to 
organizational  development:  introducing  a 

model  from  which  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion can  formulate  goals,  ordering  the  steps 


of  action  so  linkage  can  be  made  between  the 
initial  point  of  change  in  the  target  system  and 
other  internal  parts  of  that  system,  and  order- 
ing the  steps  of  action  so  that  linkage  can  be 
made  between  the  initial  point  of  change  in  the 
target  system  and  the  external  system  with 
which  it  is  interdependent.  There  may  be  other 
crucial  issues  which  were  not  covered  in  the 
case  history  studies.  There  is  need  for  agree- 
ment on  a format  for  reporting  case  histories. 


LINKAGE 

SUGGESTIONS 

Buck,  Rodger  L.  Training  social  scientists  for  medical  research  and  teaching.  Journal  of  Health 
and  Human  Behavior,  1960,  1 (1),  63-66.  (Ill;  Middleman  role,  Interdisciplinary  linkage) 


The  author  presents  recommendations  for  the 
training  of  social  scientists  as  linkage  agents  to 
medicine.  Doctors  are  unsuited  for  this  inter- 
face because  of  the  rigid  and  strongly  bio- 
physical training  they  receive,  their  values  of 
rapid  results  and  strict  practicality,  the  heavy 
financial  and  temporal  investments  of  a medical 
education,  the  disparity  in  earnings  between 
medicine  and  the  social  sciences,  and  the  ap- 
parent or  real  shortage  of  physicians.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  social  scientist  wishing  to 
specialize  in  medicine  must  prepare  himself  in 
the  following  ways:  (1)  Secure  an  interdisci- 


plinary foundation— the  social  scientist  should 
gain  some  background  in  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, and  psychology.  (2)  Study  human  phy- 
siology— this  will  give  the  social  scientist  an 
understanding  of  the  roles  of  the  medical, 
pharmaceutical  and  technical  specialties.  (3) 
Observe  and  even  participate  in  various  institu- 
tions. ( The  important  ones  are : (a)  emergency 
and  outpatient  clinic  in  a city  or  county  gen- 
eral hospital,  (b)  a private  general  hospital, 
(c)  a teaching  hospital,  (d)  a psychiatric  hos- 
pital, and  (e)  a medical  school.) 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
CONCERNING  CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Budner,  Stanley.  Individual  predispositions  and  external  pressures:  A note  on  determinants  of 
attitudes.  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  February  1960,  61,  146-166.  (II;  Resistance  to 
change) 
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The  author  reviews  a study  by  I.  Mahler 
reporting  a negative  correlation  between  au- 
thoritarianism and  favorable  attitudes  toward 
socialized  medicine  among  medical  students, 
and  challenges  a hypothesis  articulated  by  L. 
M.  Libo  who  found  no  relationship  between 
the  two  variables.  Budner  makes  explicit  what 
are  felt  to  be  certain  dubious  assumptions  un- 
derlying Libo’s  hypothesis,  studying  the  rela- 
tionship between  F scores  and  attitudes  toward 
socialized  medicine  in  four  samples  of  medical 
students.  It  was  found  that  favorableness  to- 
ward socialized  medicine  was  negatively  asso- 


ciated with  authoritarianism.  In  addition,  the 
author  maintains  that  his  study  reveals  that 
the  existence  of  an  association  between  atti- 
tudes toward  socialized  medicine  and  a par- 
ticular scale  item  was  to  some  extent  contingent 
upon  the  ability  to  discriminate  along  the  au- 
thoritarian dimension.  A most  reasonable  in- 
ference would  seem  to  be  that  the  medical 
school  environment  has  relatively  little  influ- 
ence on  attitudes  toward  socialized  medicine, 
and  that  the  attitudes  which  are  held  before 
entering  medical  school  do  not  change. 


DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION/ 
KNOWLEDGE 

SUGGESTIONS 

Burchinai,  Lee.  Needed:  Local,  one-stop  information  centers.  Educational  Researcher,  Special 
Supplement,  1967,  8-9.  (Ill,  I;  Utilizing  information/knowledge,  Research  diffusion/ 
dissemination) 


In  addition  to  information  services  such  as 
ERIC,  there  is  a need  for  small  local  informa- 
tion services.  These  small  local  centers  would 
be  staffed  with  information  specialists  who 
would  be  familiar  with  all  the  large  information 
services,  would  know  the  operational  require- 
ments of  the  systems,  would  act  as  intermedi- 


ary between  the  user  and  the  systems,  and  be 
able  to  give  feedback  to  the  systems  about 
information  requirements  of  the  user.  These 
could  be  small  centers  with  part  time  staff  or 
larger  full  time  facilities.  The  settings  for  these 
centers  would  be  regional  labs,  State  agencies, 
and  large  school  systems. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 
CHANGE 

ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Burke,  Edmund  M.  Citizen  participation  strategies.  Journal  of  American  Institutional  Planners, 
September  1968.  (IV ; Use  of  groups  for  change) 


Five  effective  change  strategies  are  identi- 
fied, each  seeking  to  maximize  rationality,  be 
sensitive  to  individual  differences,  and  encour- 
age participation  to  allay  fears,  gain  advice, 
and  seek  cooperation.  The  education  therapy 
strategy  focuses  on  improvement  of  individuals. 
Task  accomplishment  is  irrelevant.  This  strat- 
egy does  not  directly  accommodate  organization 
demands.  The  behavior  change  strategy  tries  to 
change  individual  behavior  in  order  to  change 
group  behavior.  The  focus  may  be  on  key  people 
only.  The  chief  method  is  to  involve  system 
members  in  decisions  about  and  commitments 


to  change.  Another  strategy  uses  skilled  volun- 
teers as  supplementary  staff.  This  may  be  un- 
successful if  the  professional’s  advice  becomes 
just  another  opinion.  Co-optation — involving 
groups  not  normally  included  in  policy-making 
— increases  opportunities  for  organizations  to 
relate  to  each  other  and  find  compatible  goals. 
The  community  poioer  strategy  involves  power 
confrontations  and  is  suitable  for  groups  com- 
mitted to  a cause  rather  than  specific  services. 
Interpersonal  problems  often  reduce  its  effec- 
tiveness. 
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PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
REVIEW 

Burke,  Edmund  M.  The  road  to  planning:  An  organizational  analysis.  Social  Service  Review, 
1965,  39  (3),  261-270.  (IV;  Process  of  change,  Organizational  change) 


Health  and  welfare  planning  appears  to  be 
constantly  in  a state  of  flux.  The  most  far- 
reaching  change  has  taken  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  planning  agencies  themselves.  Three 
major  phases  in  the  development  of  community 
planning  are  reviewed.  Oddly,  in  terms  of 
realizing  its  stated  objectives,  the  early  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  had  the  most  successful  or- 
ganizational form.  The  initial  objective — to 
coordinate  the  service  programs  of  social  agen- 
cies— was  precise  and  simple.  In  the  second 


phase,  the  Community  Welfare  Council  broad- 
ened its  membership  to  include  unaligned  citi- 
zens, but  it  was  unable  to  involve  the  power 
structure  in  operations.  The  third,  and  pres- 
ently emerging,  pattern  of  community  planning 
minimizes,  and  in  a few  cases  completely 
abolishes,  agency  representation.  Many  of  the 
organizational  difficulties  that  faced  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  Council,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  incentive  systems,  still  confront  the  newer 
health  and  welfare  planning  agencies. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
ORGANIZATION  LEADERSHIP 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Burke,  W.  W.  Leadership  behavior  as  a function  of  the  leader,  the  follower,  and  the  situation. 


Journal  of  Personality,  1965,  33  (1),  60-81. 
groups  for  change) 

Leadership  is  a function  of  three  interacting 
variables — the  leader,  the  followers,  and  the 
situation.  Five  pledges  from  each  of  twenty- 
four  fraternities  participating  in  a competitive 
interfratemity  contest  performed  a clerical  and 
organizational  job  and  a decision-making  exer- 
cise in  order  to  test  this  theory.  Data  concern- 
ing ratings  of  the  leader,  personal  reactions  to 
the  task,  and  ratings  of  the  general  character 


(II;  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change,  Use  of 

of  the  group  were  gathered  from  a question- 
naire given  after  the  performance  of  each  of 
the  two  tasks.  The  leader  of  a group  whose 
members  were  high  authoritarians  tended  to 
behave  in  an  authoritarian  manner  regardless 
of  his  own  personality  attribute.  Likewise,  the 
leader  of  a homogeneously  low-authoritarian 
group  tended  to  behave  in  a democratic  manner. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 


Burling,  T.,  Lentz,  E.,  & Wilson,  R.  N.  The  give  and  take  in  hospitals:  A study  of  human  organi- 
zations. New  York:  Putnam's  Sons,  1956.  (II,  IV;  Organizational  climate,  Organizational 
factors  involving  innovation,  Organizational  structure  of  hospitals) 


The  subject  of  this  study  was  the  most  fa- 
miliar type  of  hospital  in  the  United  States, 
the  community  hospital  operated  nonprofftably 
by  a voluntary  organization.  Observations  were 
made  of  all  levels  of  operation  in  six  hospitals. 
Hospitals  are  presented  in  both  their  local  and 
historical  settings.  The  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  hospital  power  structures  are 
examined,  including  the  relationships  between 
the  board  of  trustees,  administrators,  and  medi- 
cal staffs.  The  development,  rewards,  and 


problems  of  various  occupations  are  explored. 
The  admission  offices,  obstetric  departments, 
medical  and  surgical  floors,  operating  rooms, 
outpatient  clinics,  laboratories,  and  dietary  de- 
partments are  all  described  in  operation  and 
highlight  the  interactions  between  the  hospitals' 
personnel.  Major  problems  faced  by  the  hos- 
pitals were  those  of  adjustment  to  the  growth 
in  size  and  the  resulting  impersonality  of  the 
bureaucratic  structure. 
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HOSPITAL  EDUCATION  INNOVATION 
SURVEY 

Butler,  J.,  & Hage,  J.  Physician  attitudes  toward  a hospital  program  in  medical  education.  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Education,  October  1966,  Vol.  41.  (IV,  I;  Middleman  role,  Resistance  to  change) 


The  upgrading  of  patient  care  through  med- 
ical education,  and  attitudes  toward  this 
change,  w’ere  surveyed  by  interviews  over  4 
years  with  145  of  the  hospital’s  physicians, 
and  an  additional  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
160  directors  of  medical  education  of  which  142 
(89  percent)  were  returned.  Change  was  in- 
troduced by  adding  full-time  positions,  for  a 
director  of  medical  education  (DME)  and  four 
assistant  DME’s.  Details  of  the  change  to  a 
basically  “learn-by-doing”  training  are  given. 
There  was  substantial  but  decreasing  resistance 
to  the  change,  but  at  the  end  of  3 years,  many 
of  the  original  staff  had  left  and  40  percent 
of  the  total  staff  still  rejected  the  program. 
Original  staff  had  been  replaced  largely  by 
American  residents,  a result  seen  as  an  im- 
provement. The  authority  of  the  medical  edu- 


cators and  the  cooperation  and  interest  of  the 
staff  were  critical  to  the  program’s  success. 
Acceptance  was  related  to  a physician’s  views 
on  the  desirability  of  affiliating  with  a medical 
school.  The  questionnaire  survey  results  indi- 
cated that  DME’s  have  most  authority  where 
hospital  Chiefs  of  Service  are  strongest,  and 
success  depends  on  this  and  on  the  proportion 
of  specialists.  The  number  of  board  certified 
doctors  relates  to  the  power  of  the  Chief  of 
Service.  Various  problems  specific  to  the  hos- 
pital studied  are  discussed,  including  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  doctors  studied  had  three  or 
more  hospital  affiliations.  One  of  the  most  force- 
ful DME  innovations  was  the  change  from  writ- 
ten orders  accompanying  incoming  patients,  to 
telephone  conferences  between  a patient’s  at- 
tending physician  and  the  house  resident. 


MODELS  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Cadwallader,  Mervyn  L.  The  cybernetic  analysis  of  change.  In  A.  Etzioni  & E.  Etzioni  (Eds.), 
Social  change:  Sources,  patterns  and  consequences.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1964.  Pp.  159- 
164.  (II,  IV ; Characteristics  of  innovative  organizations,  Processes  of  change,  Utilizing 


information ) 

The  necessary  ability  of  a system,  whether 
social  or  biological,  to  change  in  a changing 
environment  and  still  to  persist  is  “ultrasta- 
bility.” A large  scale  formal  social  organization 
can  be  considered  a communication  network. 
These  organizations  can  learn  and  be  innova- 
tive if  they  have  the  facilities  (structure)  and 
rules  of  operation  (content).  Using  a cyber- 
netic model  an  investigator  would  focus  on 
such  things  as : quantity  and  variety  of  stored 
information;  structure  of  the  communication 


network;  position,  number,  function,  and  time 
lag  of  the  negative  feedback  loops ; capability  of 
the  system’s  memory ; and  operating  rules.  This 
model  could  suggest  propositions  about  the 
adoption  of  innovation,  such  as : rate  of  inno- 
vation depends  on  rules  of  organization  and 
variety  of  information ; rate  of  change  will  in- 
crease as  rate  of  change  in  the  environment 
increases,  and  a rule  for  forgetting  or  disrupt- 
ing patterns  of  operation  must  be  present. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Cady,  Louise  L.  The  philosophy  of  in-service  and  continuing  education.  Mental  Hygiene,  196/,  52, 
456-461.  (Ill;  In-service  education,  In-service  health  education,  Organizational  and  institu- 
tional change,  Planning  for  change) 
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This  article  is  a plea  for  in-service  and  con- 
tinuing education  in  health  fields.  The  author 
analyzes  the  current  relationships  between  in- 
service  education  and  the  health  fields,  and 
makes  suggestions  for  implementing  better 
in-service  programs.  “.  . . an  employee  once 
trained  is  not  trained  'for  always'.”  With  a 
limited  supply  of  trained  individuals,  as  the 
most  capable  are  promoted  and  assume  higher 
duties,  gaps  in  service  are  created.  More  and 
better  in-service  education  is  needed  to  ade- 
quately train  individuals  to  assume  the  duties 
of  vacated  positions.  Community  changes, 
changes  in  need  for  services,  new  research  de- 
velopments indicate  that  there  must  be  pro- 
visions for  on-the-job  training.  There  must  be 
training  for  individuals  assuming  new  positions 
as  well  as  in-service  training  for  workers  al- 
ready part  of  the  system.  Individuals  should  be 


trained  to  think  of  education  as  something  they 
will  continue  rather  than  terminate  with  gradu- 
ation. With  no  planned  direction  and  super- 
vision, a worker  may  accumulate  year  after  year 
of  the  same  experience,  with  no  professional 
growth  or  improvement  in  patient  care.  Cady 
concludes  that  in  mental  health  there  seem  to  be 
two  needs : a new  pattern  for  continuing  educa- 
tion, and  a new  use  of  the  materials  at  hand  for 
such  education.  Suggestions  include:  developing 
exchange  programs  within  or  between  agencies 
to  fill  training  and  experiential  gaps;  encourag- 
ing staff  to  attend  educational  meetings;  in- 
corporating 15-minute  or  half-hour  weekly 
sessions  into  work  schedules,  including  demon- 
stration and  practice  with  new  ideas  and  tech- 
niques; and  making  specific  plans  designed  to 
meet  needs  of  each  division. 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Camaren,  Reuben  J.  Innovation  as  a factor  influencing  the  diffusion  and  adoption  process.  Dis- 
sertation Abstracts,  1966,  27  (3-A),  621.  (II,  IV;  Processes  of  innovation,  Educational  in- 
novation, Response  to  innovation) 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
whether  innovations  as  relevant  variables  in- 
fluence a differentiation  in  their  social  itinerary. 
A curricular  practice  (PSSC  Physics)  and  an 
organizational  form  of  instruction  (Team 
Teaching)  were  the  innovations  selected.  The 
investigation  involved  the  adoption  of  an  inno- 
vation over  time,  by  an  adopting  unit  (the 
school),  in  a given  social  setting.  Findings  indi- 
cate that  diffusion  of  an  innovation  is  not  the 
result  of  a single  element  but  rather  the  result 
of  a complex  set  of  elements,  including  some 
pertaining  to  the  innovation.  Findings  suggest 
importance  of  three  types  of  variables  related  to 
the  diffusion  of  PSSC  and  Team  Teaching:  (1) 
those  related  to  attributes  of  the  innovation — 
those  which  can  be  considered  as  intrinsic,  such 
as  divisibility,  communicability,  and  costs — and 
those  which  accrue  to  the  innovation,  such 
as  pervasiveness,  compatibility,  and  legitimacy; 
(2)  those  related  to  the  access  to  and  acceptance 
of  influence  stemming  from  outside  the  system, 
such  access  and  acceptance  depending  on  the 
individual’s  placement  in  the  social  structure, 

non 


the  target  unit  to  which  the  innovation  is  di- 
rected, the  extent  to  which  outside  agencies 
actively  promote  alternatives,  or  whether  the 
potential  adopter  actively  searches  for  alterna- 
tives; (3)  those  which  may  be  considered  as 
related  to  the  innovation’s  unit  of  adoption,  the 
decision-making  ability  of  the  potential  adopter, 
the  time  of  adoption,  and  the  scale  of  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  for  which  the  innovation 
is  intended.  In  general,  more  rapid  acceptance 
is  accorded  innovations  whose  consequences  of 
adoption  are  insular  rather  than  pervasive, 
which  focus  on  improving  process  rather  than 
products,  and  whose  acts  of  adoption  are  overt 
rather  than  ideological.  Innovations  in  which 
influence  is  external  to  the  social  system  for 
which  intended  are  apparently  unaffected  by 
social  systems  boundaries,  whereas  those  stem- 
ming from  inside  diffuse  faster  within  than 
across  differentiated  segments  of  community 
structure.  Innovations  involving  changes  which 
relate  directly  to  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion are  difficult  to  adopt  without  the  pretrained 
recipient.  Adoption  of  such  innovation  is  fre- 


Annotations 


qucntly  due  to  advocacy  by  teachers  following 
a relearning  experience.  Innovations  involving 
changes  which  lead  to  more  efficient  utilization 
of  available  talent  often  are  adopted  by  admin- 


istrative prescription  or  are  the  result  of  com- 
munication of  a decision  from  administrator  to 
teacher. 


EVALUATION  OF  INNOVATION 
CASE  ANALYSIS 

Campbell,  Donald  T.  Reforms  as  experiments.  American  Psychologist,  1369,  24,  409-429.  (II; 
Regression  effects,  Staged  innovation,  Instability  of  measures) 


This  article  is  a discussion  of  the  ways  in 
which  improvements  in  a community  or  in  an 
institution  can  be  evaluated  for  their  effects  on 
a variety  of  indices.  Recognizing  that  adminis- 
trators need  to  make  their  decisions  “look 
good,"  Campbell,  nevertheless,  thinks  it  is  pos- 
sible to  stage  reforms  in  such  a way  that  they 
can  serve  as  experiments.  Using  the  enforce- 
ment crackdown  on  speeders  which  Governor 
Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  instituted  in  1963,  the 
author  analyzes  trends  in  a number  of  traffic 
measures  over  the  period  from  1951  to  1969  as 
an  illustration  of  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
evaluation  of  such  reform  as  well  as  some  of  the 
difficulties.  Common  sources  of  misinterpreta- 
tion of  trends  in  social  indices  i . Rowing  a re- 
form may  be  revealed  when  consideration  is  not 
given  to:  maturation  of  preexisting  trends  in 
the  community;  instability  of  measures  (great 
deal  of  variability  in  the  measure  to  begin  with 


so  that  year-to-year  variations  may  have  less 
significance) ; regression  effects  (the  speeding 
crackdown  followed  year  of  exceedingly  high 
traffic  fatalities) ; instrumentation  artifacts 
(reform  brings  changes  in  process  of  measure- 
ment itself,  i.e.f  increase  in  number  of  patients 
per  capita  in  response  to  a mental  health  edu- 
cation reform  may  bring  about  an  increase  of 
people  seeking  treatment  with  an  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  education  has  worsened 
mental  health).  Concrete  suggestions  are  pro- 
posed in  which  these  misinterpretations  can  be 
avoided  by:  random  selection  of  unit  which  is 
to  try  out  new  policy  or  treatment;  matching  of 
each  pilot  unit  with  a control;  taking  same 
measures  before  and  after  on  both.  Where  this 
is  not  possible,  staged  innovation  within  an 
administrative  unit  is  suggested  so  that  those 
units  which  receive  innovation  last  can  serve  as 
controls  for  those  which  receive  it  first. 


EDUCATIONAL 

DISSEMINATION 

SEMINAR  REPORT 

Campbell,  R.  The  role  of  school  study  councils  and  local  school  districts  in  the  dissemination  and 
implementation  of  educational  research.  In  K.  Goldhammer  & S.  Elam  (Eds.),  Dissemination 
and  implementation:  Third  annual  Phi  Delta  Kappa  symposium  on  educational  research, 
Bloomington,  Ind. : Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1962.  (Ill,  I;  Research  dissemination,  Resistance  to 
change,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Educational  innovation) 


The  role  of  school  study  councils  and  research 
bureaus  was  found  to  be:  identification  and 
study  of  problems,  planning  solutions  of  prob- 
lems of  research,  and  curriculum  guidance. 
Major  problems  in  the  dissemination  and  im- 
plementation of  research  within  school  districts 
which  had  study  councils  or  research  bureaus 
were  problems  of  communication,  inadequate 


staff  and  budget,  and  resistance  to  change.  To 
help  overcome  these  problems  school  districts 
should  clarify  their  positions  on  research,  pro- 
gram to  become  a part  of  the  research-applica- 
tion process,  make  use  of  extra-district  agen- 
cies' research  reports,  and  establish  climates 
for  change. 
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OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
CONCERNING  CHANGE 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Canon,  L.  K.  Self-confidence  and  selective  exposure  to  information.  In  L.  Festinger,  Conflict,  de- 
cision and  dissonance.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  1964.  Pp.  83-95.  (II,  IV ; 
Characteristics  of  persons  in  change,  Resistance  to  change) 


People  prefer  to  gather  information  that  sup- 
ports their  decisions.  They  will  naturally  avoid 
any  dissonant  information,  that  is,  any  new 
information  that  creates  a conflict  with  what 
they  already  know  and  believe.  But  there  are 
situations  in  which  such  a reaction  to  conflict- 
ing information  will  be  reduced  or  even  non- 
existent, such  as  when  there  is  general  curiosity, 
desire  to  be  well  informed,  and  when  there  are 
intellectual  values  about  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. There  are  two  prominent  situations  in 
which  negative  reaction  to  dissonant  informa- 
tion would  be  especially  obscured:  where  there 
is  (a)  potential  usefulness  of  the  information, 
and  (b)  self-confidence  in  dealing  with  such 
information.  An  experiment  showed  that  as 
one’s  confidence  decreases,  one  is  less  willing  to 


expose  himself  to  dissonant  information.  Also, 
as  the  usefulness  of  the  dissonant  information 
decreases,  one  is  less  willing  to  deal  with  it. 
However,  not  all  conditions  show  a preference 
for  reading  consonant  material.  When  the  dis- 
sonant information  seems  potentially  useful, 
and  if  the  person  is  confident  that  he  can  cope 
with  it  adequately,  there  is  a preference  for 
exposing  oneself  to  the  dissonant  material.  An- 
other study  showed  that  preference  for  con- 
sonant material  is  greater  when  the  titles  of 
articles  are  stated  positively ; but  when  the  title 
is  negative,  there  is  a preference  for  dissonant 
information  since  the  title  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  article  might  point  out  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems that  could  be  useful  information. 


MIDDLEMAN  ROLE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Caplan,  Gerald.  Types  of  mental  health  consultation.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin 
(Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp. 
417-433.  (IV ; Change  agents,  Models  for  change,  Organizational  change,  Planning  for  change, 


Introducing  innovation) 

Four  types  of  mental  health  consultation  are 
identified.  Problems  and  processes  of  consultant 
functioning  in  each  type  are  illustrated  with 
examples  from  the  mental  health  field.  The  four 
types  are:  (1)  client-centered  case  consultation 
where  the  problems  encountered  by  the  con- 
sultee  in  a professional  case  are  the  focus  of 
interest  and  the  goal  is  to  help  the  consultee 
find  the  most  effective  treatment  for  his  client ; 
(2)  program-centered  administrative  consulta- 
tion where  the  consultant  helps  with  current 
problems  in  the  administration  of  programs  for 
the  prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of 
mental  disorder;  (3)  consultee-centered  case 
consultation  where  the  focus  is  on  the  consultee 
rather  than  his  client  and  focuses  on  the  con- 


sultee’s  lack  of  understanding,  lack  of  skill,  lack 
of  objectivity  and/or  lack  of  confidence  and  self- 
esteem; and  (4)  consultee-centered  administra- 
tive consultation  which  has  as  its  primary  goal 
helping  consultees  master  problems  in  the  plan- 
ning and  maintenance  of  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  mental  disorder  and  in 
the  interpersonal  aspects  of  agency  operation. 
The  consultant  has  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing the  appropriate  type  of  consultation.  This 
decision  should  be  an  explicit  judgment  which 
takes  into  account  the  needs  expressed  by  the 
consultees,  the  policies  of  the  consultant’s 
agency,  and  the  sanction  which  has  previously 
been  obtained  from  the  various  authority  fig- 
ures in  the  consultee’s  agency. 


Annotations 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Carlson,  E.  R.  Attitude  change  through  modification  of  attitude  structure.  Journal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology,  1956,  52,  261-265.  (Ill;  Process  of  change,  Opinions  and  attitudes 
concerning  change) 


This  study  demonstrates  that  changes  in  atti- 
tude may  occur  when  such  change  can  be  shown 
to  aid  persons  in  attaining  valued  goals.  The 
subjects’  attitudes  toward  desegregated  housing 
became  significantly  more  positive  when  they 


were  shown  how  acceptance  of  integration 
would  help  them  achieve  four  desired  goals.  The 
attitude  change  partially  generalized  to  three 
related  attitude  issues. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Carlson,  Richard  0.  School  superintendents  and  the  adoption  of  modern  math:  A social  structure 
profile.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  Innovation  in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1954.  (II;  Educational  diffusion,  Adoption  of  educa- 


tional innovation,  Adoption  rate) 

Educational  diffusion  studies  (especially 
those  done  by  Paul  Mort)  have  previously  ig- 
nored school  officials’  characteristics  as  influ- 
encing rates  of  adoption  of  innovations.  The 
primary  assumption  of  this  study  was  that  the 
position  a superintendent  holds  in  the  social 
structure  of  school  superintendents  is  directly 
related  to  his  rate  of  adoption  of  educational 
innovations.  “New  math’’  was  the  innovation 
whose  adoption  rate  was  studied  in  a county- 
wide interview  survey  of  school  superintend- 
ents. S-curves  of  adoption  were  significantly 


separate  (approximately  two  years)  for  super- 
intendents rating  high  and  low  on  six  social 
structure  variables:  (a)  social  network  involv- 
ment  (measurement  of  friendship  choices, 
amount  of  self-perceived  interaction,  and  per- 
ception of  own  systems  rate  of  adoption  com- 
pared with  others’)  and  (b)  status  (education, 
professionalism,  and  prestige).  Study  findings 
seem  to  negate  two  previous  assumptions  re- 
garding superintendents’  effect,  i.e.,  that  he  is 
a victim  of  his  budget  and  that  he  is  a power- 
less officeholder. 


STRATEGIES  FOR 
EFFECTING  CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Carlson,  Richard  0.  Strategies  for  educational  change:  Some  needed  research  on  the  diffusion  of 
innovations.  Paper  presented  to  the  Conference  on  Strategies  for  Educational  Change,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  November  1965.  Summarized  in  SEC  Newsletter:  Strategies  for  Educational 
Change,  1965,  1 (4),  4.  (IV,  II;  Diffusion  of  educational  innovations,  Characteristics  of 
innovative  educators  and  institutions,  Evaluation  of  innovation) 


The  paper  emphasizes  diffusion  of  innova- 
tions among  schools  and  school  systems.  A 
communication  paradigm  is  used  to  suggest 
study  of  such  dependent  variables  as  charac- 
teristics of  adopting  units,  position  of  superin- 
tendents in  the  social  structure  of  other  super- 
intendents, nature  and  extent  of  communicating 
channels,  and  process  and  basis  of  decision- 
making. Before  focusing  on  the  study  of  adop- 
tion and  diffusion  the  paper  makes  two  points : 


(1)  evolutionary  or  natural  change  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  life  of  an  organization  as  planned 
change  and  therefore  needs  to  be  studied;  and 

(2)  we  should  avoid  the  “victim  orientation”  in 
the  study  of  educational  innovation  whereby 
schoclu  are  considered  victims  of  local  educa- 
tional budgets  and  community  characteristics. 
An  inward  iook  on  the  patterns  of  behaviors  of 
school  people  is  recommended. 
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DIFFUSION  RESEARCH 
CRITIQUE 

Carlson,  Richard  0.  Summary  and  critique  of  educational  diffusion  research.  Paper  presented  at 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Diffusion  of  Educational  Ideas,  Erjt  Lansing,  Michigan,  Mar. 
26-28,  1968.  (I;  Adoption,  Diffusion,  Acceptance,  Innovation,  Adopting  units,  Communication 
channels) 


Carlscn  summarizes  and  critiques  the  educa- 
tional diffusion  research  developed  to  date, 
pointing  out  in  cogent  fashion  its  deficiencies 
and  areas  for  future  research.  Adoption  is  de- 
fined as  the  spread  of  a new  practice  to  and 
among  potential  users.  The  author  maintains 
that  the  terms  “adoption”  and  “diffusion”  de- 
scribe only  a narrow  slice  of  the  world  of 
change  in  education.  The  life  cycle  of  an  inno- 
vation must  consist  of  the  story  of  the  invention, 
development,  promotion,  adoption,  diffusion, 
and  demise  of  the  innovation  (along  with  an 
account  of  the  problems  encountered  and  solu- 
tion developed  in  introducing  and  maintaining 
the  innovation  in  the  school  setting,  as  well  as 
the  unanticipated  consequences  growing  out  of 
its  use).  To  date  most  studies  have  focused 
only  on  the  adoption  and  diffusion  aspects  of 
the  process.  Carlson  isolates  seven  elements  in 
the  diffusion  process,  revealing  current  inade- 
quacies. He  points  out  that  no  single  diffusion 
study  has  taken  into  account  all  seven  elements. 


The  seven  elements  are:  acceptance  (good  de- 
scriptive studies  of  acceptance  decisions  are 
needed) ; time  (few  studies  adequately  identify 
the  time  of  the  acceptance  decision) ; the  inno- 
vation (decision  of  what  constitutes  a new  prac- 
tice, and  classification  of  educational  innova- 
tions in  order  to  make  results  generalizable) ; 
adopting  units  (emphasis  of  most  studies  is 
focus  on  local  school  system,  neglecting  indi- 
vidual teacher  and  concepts  related  to  organiza- 
tional theory) ; communication  channels  (com- 
munication plays  a different  role  in  adoption 
and  diffusion  processes) ; social  structure  (com- 
munication and  social  structure  are  closely 
linked,  however  only  one  educational  study  in- 
volved social  structure  as  an  explanatory  vari- 
able both  in  terms  of  adoption  and  diffusion) ; 
system  of  values  or  culture  (no  researcher  has 
drawn  upon  culture  or  values  to  aid  in  account- 
ing for  spread  of  educational  innovations  or 
rates  of  adoption). 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Carmack,  William  R.  Communication  and  community  readiness  for  social  change.  American  Jour- 
nal of  Orthopsychiatry,  1965,  35  (3) , 539-543.  (II ; Community  cooperation,  Promotional  dif- 
fusion, Communication  research,  Opinion  leadership,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


Interpersonal  and  mass  communications  play 
an  important  part  in  preparing  a community 
for  social  change.  The  preparation  of  the  com- 
munity for  desegregation  of  public  schools  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  provides  a case  study  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  communication  theory. 
Source  credibility,  cooperation  of  opinion  lead- 
ers of  all  relevant  community  groups,  person- 
to-person  communication  among  peers,  effective 
use  of  the  channels  of  mass  communication,  and 


the  central  theme  of  the  message  to  be  commu- 
nicated were  given  meticulous  attention.  The 
Dallas  experience  illustrates  the  knowledgeable 
and  planned  use  of  mass  media,  opinion  leader- 
ship, and  intergroup  cooperation  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  a general  community  goal.  Specific 
steps  taken  by  those  involved  in  the  preparation 
for  this  extensive  community  change  in  Dallas 
are  reviewed. 


Annotations 


ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
INVOLVING  INNOVATION 


SURVEY 

Carrole,  Jean.  A note  on  departmental  autonomy  and  innovation  in  medical  schools.  Journal  of 
Business,  1967,  40,  531-534.  (II;  Innovative  medical  schools,  Inter-departmental  exchange, 
“Real  world”  link) 


The  author  attempts  to  determine  which  of  a 
number  of  variables  are  associated  with  innova- 
tion in  medical  schools.  Medical  schools  were 
first  classified  as  either  innovative  or  conserva- 
tive on  the  basis  of  curriculum  change.  (To 
qualify  as  an  innovating  school,  a medical  school 
must  have  initiated  revision  of  its  curriculum, 
of  broader  than  departmental  scope,  between 
1959  and  1964.  Those  not  meeting  this  criterion 
were  classified  as  conservative  schools.)  From 
a population  of  85  medical  schools,  seven  were 
found  to  classify  as  innovating  schools.  Mea- 
sures of  18  variables  related  to  size  and  com- 
position of  the  student  body  and  of  faculty  and 
administrative  personnel,  to  volume  and  sources 
of  support  of  research,  and  to  number  and  loca- 
tion of  clinical  facilities  were  secured  from  all 
85  schools.  Findings  point  out  that  the  power 
structure  in  many  medical  schools  is  changing, 
for  research  funding  through  government 
sources  in  recent  years  has  been  allocated  to  the 


schools  themselves  rather  than  to  departments 
or  individuals.  Departmental  autonomy  is  grad- 
ually eroding  away  in  the  more  innovative 
schools.  Characteristics  of  the  innovative 
schools  include:  larger  faculties  than  conserva- 
tive medical  schools;  more  part-time  faculty 
than  conservative  schools ; and  a larger  number 
of  departments  in  the  basic  sciences  and  clinical 
areas.  The  author  concludes  that  the  larger 
faculties  of  the  more  innovative  schools  are 
more  likely  to  bring  a greater  number  of  inno- 
vative ideas  and  practices  into  being.  The  larger 
number  of  departments  within  innovative 
schools  means  a greater  opportunity  for  inter- 
departmental exchanges.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  faculty  in  innovative  schools  are  only 
part-time  means  they  are  probably  more  in 
touch  with  the  happenings  in  the  practical  world 
of  medicine,  and  therefore  good  links  between 
the  medical  school  and  innovations  being  devel- 
oped in  the  “real  world." 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Carter,  Launor  F.  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  contemporary  organizations.  In  T.  L. 
Eidell  & J.  M.  Kitchel  (Eds.),  Knotvledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  admin- 
istration. Eugene,  Oreg.:  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration, 
University  of  Oregon,  1968.  Pp.  1-20.  (I ; Information  transfer,  Knowledge  utilization,  Bar- 
riers to  utilization) 


Carter  is  concerned  with  the  lack  of  research 
payoff  to  the  larger  community.  The  author 
highlights  the  problem,  explores  the  results  of 
four  projects  (Project  Hindsight,  Tacoma  Proj- 
ect, Traveling  Seminar  Project  and  Translating 
Laboratory  Research  Project)  which  have  dealt 
with  research  utilization  and  offers  some  sug- 
gestions on  how  knowledge  can  be  used  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  major  contemporary  problems. 
Moving  research  results  from  the  library  shelf 
into  a function-  ‘fc  ir-  relevant  real  world 
situations  deliz^o^ab  information  transfer  as  a 
national  problem.  Basic  and  applied  research 


and  technological  innovation  are  reported  in 
numerous  documents,  journals,  government  re- 
ports, books,  etc.  The  numbers  of  these  and  the 
difficulties  in  making  them  available  have  been 
increasing  for  years.  Often  the  carefully  re- 
ported results  are  so  narrowly  restrained  or  so 
confined  to  the  laboratory  setting  their  implica- 
tions for  real  world  problems  are,  at  best,  tenu- 
ous. In  using  knowledge  to  attack  major  con- 
temporary problems,  Carter  emphasizes  these 
points  : seek  the  solution  within  the  context  of 
the  problem;  the  solution  to  contemporary  social 
problems  will  be  complex  and  many  faceted; 
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certain  critical  conditions  are  essential  (accept- 
ance and  recognition  of  need  for  problem  solv- 
ing; available,  trained  and  motivated  staff;  and 
available  funding  support).  The  concept  of 
assessment  is  fundamental  to  solving  significant 
problems.  The  author  suggests  a new  profession 


of  social  or  educational  engineering  needs  be 
developed  (to  serve  a middleman  role  between 
the  researcher  and  practitioner,  devoted  to 
solving  specific  problems).  A strong  point  is 
made  that  simple  solutions  and  instant  experts 
are  counter  productive. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
PRINCIPLES 

Cartwright,  Dorwin.  Achieving  change  in  people.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.), 
The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New  York:  Holt,  Rine- 
hart & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  698-710.  (IV ; Characteristics  of  individuals  in  change,  Resistance 
to  change) 


Drawn  from  research  in  group  dynamics,  the 
‘article  focuses  on  the  group  as  a medium  for 
achieving  change  in  individuals,  showing  how 
efforts  to  change  behavior  can  be  supported  or 
blocked  by  group  pressures.  Since  the  behavior, 
attitudes,  beliefs  and  values  of  the  individual 
are  firmly  grounded  in  the  groups  to  which  he 
belongs,  Cartwright  suggests,  ways  in  which 
constructive  use  can  be  made  of  group  pressures 
are  the  thrust  of  this  article.  These  principles 
include:  (1)  if  group  is  to  be  used  effectively, 
those  people  who  are  to  be  changed  and  those 
who  are  to  exert  influence  for  change  must  have 
strong  sense  of  belonging  to  the  same  group; 
(2)  the  more  attractive  the  group  to  its  mem- 
bers, the  greater  is  the  influence  that  group  can 
exert  on  its  members ; (3)  in  attempts  to  change 
attitudes,  values  or  behavior,  the  more  relevant 
they  are  to  the  basis  of  attraction  to  the  group, 
the  greater  the  influence  that  the  group  can 


exert  upon  them;  (4)  the  greater  the  prestige 
of  a group  member  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
members,  the  greater  influence  he  can  exert; 

(5)  efforts  to  change  individuals  or  subparts  of 
a group  which,  if  successful,  would  have  the 
result  of  making  them  deviate  from  the  norms 
of  the  group,  will  encounter  strong  resistance ; 

(6)  strong  pressure  for  changes  in  the  group 
can  be  established  by  creating  a shared  percep- 
tion by  members  of  the  need  for  change,  thus 
making  the  source  of  pressure  for  change  lie 
within  the  group;  (7)  information  relating  to 
the  need  for  change,  plans  for  change,  and  con- 
sequences of  change  must  be  shared  by  all 
relevant  people  in  the  group ; and  (8)  changes 
in  one  part  of  a group  produce  strain  in  other 
related  parts  which  can  be  reduced  only  by 
eliminating  the  change  or  by  bringing  about 
readjustments  in  the  related  parts. 


COMMUNICATION  WITHIN 
MENTAL  HOSPITALS 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 


Caudill,  W.,  & Stainbrook,  E.  Some  covert  effe 
hospital.  Psychiatry,  1964,  17,  27-40.  (II; 
information,  Barriers  to  communication) 

Observation  was  conducted  within  a psychi- 
atric hospital  to  determine  the  functional 
groups  within  the  hospital,  the  flow  of  commu- 
nication, ways  in  which  communication  is  either 
clarified  or  distorted  as  it  flows,  the  interrela- 
tionship of  events  that  occur,  and  the  compati- 
bility of  the  subsystems  within  the  hopsital.  The 
first  few  weeks  of  a specific  patient's  stay  in  the 


ts  of  communication  difficulties  in  a psychiatric 
Climate  within  mental  hospitals,  Disseminating 

hospital  and  the  actions  surrounding  a petition 
circulated  by  patients  are  reviewed  to  illustrate 
how  the  structure  of  the  hospital  and  friction 
between  subsystems  influence  the  behavior  of 
the  patients  and  the  actions  of  the  staff.  Because 
of  lack  of  mobility  between  levels  of  hospital 
personnel,  each  level  develops  its  own  system  of 
values  which  hinders  communication.  Lines  of 
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authority  tend  to  be  confused  and  lack  organi- 
zation. The  most  effective  means  of  communica- 
tion seem  to  be  informal  channels.  In  order  for 


the  goal  of  psychotherapeutic  care  to  be 
achieved,  administrative  procedures  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  goal. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
SURVEY /SUGGESTIONS 

Cawelti,  Gordon.  Innovative  practices  in  high  schools:  Who  does  what— and  why — and  how. 
Nations  Schools,  1967,  79,  56-88.  (II,  I;  Strategies  for  innovation,  Strategies  for  change, 
Change  process,  Planning  for  change) 


This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the 
adoption  status  of  27  important  educational 
innovations.  Through  a nationwide  survey  of 
7,237  accredited  high  schools,  the  author  at- 
tempts to  highlight  the  differences  between 
innovative  and  noninnovative  schools.  Finally, 
he  gives  the  reader  some  insight  into  how  to  go 
abov*  change  by  having  some  of  the  more  inno- 
va* <ve  trhools  surveyed  relate  their  experience 
am!  advici.  Major  findings  were  (a)  the  typical 
high  .school  reported  in  the  survey  used  only  6 
of  the  27  innovations  listed ; (b)  the  most  inno- 
vative schools  were  the  large  public  suburban 
high  schools  spending  more  than  $650  per  pupil ; 
(c)  schools  with  larger  enrollments  tend  to  have 
more  innovations;  (d)  the  diffusion  rate  of  new 
ideas  is  more  rapid  than  previously,  but  still 
slow ; (e)  cost  appears  to  be  a retarding  factor 
in  many  cases;  (f)  certain  kinds  of  adminis- 
trators seem  to  facilitate  innovation,  producing 


change  even  when  funds  are  limited.  Concrete 
suggestions  for  strategies  of  change  cited  by  the 
schools  included  the  advice  that  change  is  a 
process  that  takes  time.  One  school  followed  a 
careful  3-year  plan  of  change:  the  first  year 
devoted  to  accommodating  the  innovation,  the 
second  year  to  changing  the  people  involved, 
and  the  third  year  focused  on  changing  the  cur- 
riculum and  learning  materials.  Factors  found 
to  be  instrumental  in  making  the  change  effec- 
tive included  giving  teachers  plenty  of  latitude 
in  proposing  alternatives,  stressing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  innovation,  interacting  and  open 
exchanging  of  differences  on  change  proposals. 
Important  was  the  feedback  from  both  teachers 
and  students  in  identifying  and  correcting  prob- 
lems. Frequent  meetings  with  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  both  large  and  small  groups  for 
discussion  of  issues  related  to  innovations  were 
found  to  be  imperative. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
SYNTHESIS 

Chase,  Francis  S.  The  educational  laboratories:  How  do  they  fit  into  the  future  of  American  edu- 
cation? New  Orleans  Meeting  of  the  Laboratory  Directors,  Jan.  15,  1967.  (I,  III;  Diffusing 
information,  Research-practitioner  collaboration,  Linking  organizations) 


Education  research  laboratories  are  not  effec- 
tively solving  the  lack  of  applied  science  in  the 
field  of  education.  They  should  serve  as  linking 
agents  and  should  perhaps  be  continually 
meshed  with  both  theoreticians  and  “consum- 
ers." Stricter  definitions  of  the  laboratories’ 
areas  of  concern  are  needed.  They  should  not 
try  to  serve  too  many  (or  a few  very  powerful) 
constituencies.  Governing  boards  should  define 
the  lab  character  and  its  relationships  to  other 


institutions.  Long-range  planning,  hinging  on 
federal  support,  is  stressed,  as  is  the  building  of 
confidence  to  keep  a lab  operating  despite  fund- 
ing difficulties  with  short-range  grants.  Weaker 
labs  should  be  eliminated  and  neighboring  ones 
should  avoid  overlapping.  New  technologies  of 
self-evaluation  are  needed  to  prevent  the  labs 
from  intervening  in  education  without  knowl- 
edge of  possible  consequences. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
FIELD  STUDY 

Chester,  Mark  A.  Social  structure  and  innovation  in  elementary  schools.  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1966.  No.  67-8227.  (II;  Or- 
ganizational climate,  Characteristics  of  innovative  teachers) 

to  issues  of  staff  social  relations  and  innovation. 
Findings  reveal  that  educational  level,  teaching 
experience,  and  felt  and  desired  influence  ap- 
pear to  be  positively  and  significantly  related  to 
one  or  more  of  the  dependent  variable  measures. 
Some  aspects  of  teacher-peer  relations  also  ap- 
pear to  be  positively  and  significantly  related  to 
one  or  more  of  the  measures  of  innovation. 
Recommendations  for  further  study  are  sug- 
gested in  the  areas  of  seeking  information  on 
teachers’  values  regarding  their  classrooms  and 
the  process  of  education,  teachers’  personalities, 
and  their  attitudes  toward  school  and  education. 


The  author’s  purpose  in  this  doctoral  thesis 
is  to  study  the  relationship  between  teacher  in- 
novativeness and  the  internal  staff  relationships 
in  a sample  of  1C  elementary  schools.  An  inno- 
vation is  defined  as  a new  or  unusual  teaching 
practice  a teacher  reports  he  is  using,  or  that  a 
peer  reports  a colleague  is  using.  Among  the 
elements  of  the  staff  social  system  studied  are 
teacher  background  and  demographic  variables ; 
teachers’  perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward 
their  peers ; teachers’  perceptions  of  and  reac- 
tions to  the  principal’s  behavior;  common  staff 
attitudes;  structure  of  staff  social  relations; 
principal’s  priorities ; and  principal’s  sensitivity 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
COLLABORATION 

CASE  STUDY 

Chester,  M.  & Flanders,  M.  Resistance  to  research  and  research  utilization:  The  death  and  life  of 
a feedback  attempt.  Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science , 1967,  3,  469-487.  (Ill ; Applied 
research,  Research  feedback,  Research  process) 


This  article  illustrates  how  difficult  true  col- 
laboration is,  even  for  the  behavioral  scientist, 
in  an  account  of  two  meetings  at  which  re- 
searchers in  a school  system  reported  back  to 
school  principals  about  their  findings.  At  the 
first  meeting  the  researchers  were  greeted  with 
distrust  and  skepticism,  but  the  principals  asked 
for  additional  information  which  had  not  been 
included  in  the  first  analysis.  The  researchers 
complied  and  found  that  in  the  second  meeting 
they  were  able  to  achieve  a collaborative  rela- 
tionship with  the  principals.  The  authors  ana- 
lyze the  forces  operative  in  the  two  meetings 
and  conclude  with  a summary  of  the  “rules  of 
the  game”  for  such  planned  interventions.  Rules 
of  the  game  which  the  authors  cite  apply  not 
only  to  feedback  attempts  but  to  the  whole 
process  of  research  in  an  applied  setting.  They 


suggest  four  steps : (a)  client  preparation  and 
contract  formation  in  which  the  scientist  ex- 
plains what  he  wants  to  do  and  gains  client 
agreement  (both  give  up  the  expectation  that 
dogma  will  emerge  from  the  study) ; (b)  estab- 
lishment of  trust  in  which  the  scientist  explains 
his  own  values  and  his  acceptance  of  the  client’s 
and  is  candid  about  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional limitations  (demonstrating  that  the  prac- 
titioner can  feel  safe  in  dealing  with  sensitive 
issues) ; (c)  demonstration  of  valued  resources 
in  which  the  scientist  presents  observations  tied 
to  relevant  practitioner  criteria  (so  that  prac- 
titioner can  act  upon  them) ; (d)  facilitation  of 
autonomy  in  which  the  scientist  promotes  col- 
laboration rather  than  dependency  and  gives 
the  client  the  encouragement  and  skills  to  pro- 
ceed further  on  his  own. 
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LINKAGE/ 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE 


REVIEW 

Chesler,  M.  A.  & Fox,  R.  Teacher  peer  relations  and  educational  change.  National  Educational 
Association  Journal,  1967,  56  (5),  25-26.  (IV ; Climate  for  change,  Change  process,  Planned 
change,  Interpersonal  processes) 


The  authors  explore  and  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  interpersonal  relationships  within  the 
school  as  factors  in  the  change  process.  They 
feel  that  the  roles  of  the  individual  teacher  and 
the  faculty  peer  group  in  initiating  and  main- 
taining the  change  process  have  been  largely 
neglected  in  studies  of  planned  change.  Gen- 
eralizations drawn  from  this  research  review 
include:  (1)  opportunities  for  formal  and  in- 
formal associations  with  colleagues  encourage 
teachers  to  share  their  ideas  about  change,  such 
teachers  are  more  likely  to  know  and  support 
each  others’  innovations  than  those  who  do  not 
have  this  kind  of  association;  (2)  sometimes 
the  faculty  is  so  organized  it  blocks  the  sharing 
and  dissemination  of  new  ideas  (new  teachers 
in  a system  eager  to  try  new  ways  only  to  be 
blocked  by  an  established  culture  dominated  by 
older  teachers  who  do  not  welcome  the  sugges- 
tions of  new  recruits) ; (3)  teachers  who,  as  a 
group,  feel  powerless,  isolated,  uninvolved,  and 


dissatisfied  with  their  roles,  are  not  likely  to 
instigate  change ; (4)  teachers  need  to  feel  in- 
volved and  potent  in  their  organization  in  order 
to  support  educational  change,  and  need  backing 
of  their  fellow  teachers  and  administrators  be- 
fore they  are  willing  to  try  new  ideas;  (6) 
establishing  a healthy,  climate  for  change,  there 
is  first  a need  to  develop  ways  for  individual 
teachers  to  share  new  ideas  with  other  staff 
members  and  gain  support  for  worthy  inno- 
vations; (6)  suggestions  for  adopting  new  ad- 
ministrative styles  which  decentralize  decision- 
making enabling  teachers  to  be  involved  in  de- 
veloping innovations  and  change;  and  (7)  in- 
service  programs — going  beyond  the  traditional 
college  extension  courses  to  workshops  or  labo- 
ratories— which  help  teachers  perfect  problem- 
solving skills,  exploring  interpersonal  processes, 
openness  of  communication,  and  analysis  of  the 
field  of  forces  affecting  efforts  to  change. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Chesler,  M.,  Schmuck,  R.,  & Lippitt,  R.  The  principal’s  role  in  facilitating  innovation.  Theory  into 
Practice , December  1963,  2,  269-277.  (II;  Organizational  climate  for  change,  Leadership 
style) 


The  authors  report  on  a pilot  study  that  was 
designed  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  prin- 
cipal’s behavior  on  the  development  and  sharing 
of  innovative  classroom  practices  (i.e.,  new  to 
that  particular  teacher) . Teaching  is  improved 
when  teachers  can  share  ideas  and  experiences, 
and  staff  interpersonal  relations  influence  such 
sharing.  The  role  of  the  principal  in  this  process 
is  both  direct,  in  encouraging  or  discouraging 
an  atmosphere  supportive  of  experimentation 
and  sharing,  and  indirect,  in  that  his  style  of 
leadership  ma;  encourage  staff  relations  that 
make  the  teachers  comfortable  when  discussing 
innovative  attempts.  The  factors  most  relevant 
to  teachers’  initiating  creative  efforts  were 


found  to  be:  (1)  new  practices  could  help  solve 
problems  important  to  them  and  their  students, 
(2)  a given  practice  is  easily  adaptable  to  their 
own  teaching  style  and  therefore  does  not  neces- 
sitate a great  expenditure  of  time  and  energy, 
and  (3)  the  school  administration  will  support 
new  practices.  Accuracy  of  the  principal’s  sensi- 
tivity to  his  staff’s  interests  and  perceptions  also 
affected  innovations  (a  difference  of  1.4  innova- 
tions per  teacher  in  the  study) . Such  sensitivity 
seemed  to  indicate  a higher  value  for  improving 
and  evaluating  classroom  procedures  and  en- 
couraging teacher  growth  than  for  efficient 
management. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 
CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Chin,  Robert.  Basic  strategies  and  procedures  in  effecting  change.  In  E.  L.  Morphet  & C.  0.  Ryan 
(Eds.),  Designing  education  for  the  future  No.  S:  Planning  and  effecting  needed  changes  in 
education.  New  York:  Citation  Press,  1967.  (IV ; Change  agents,  Educational  innovation,  In- 
troducing innovation,  Process  of  change) 


This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  the  strate- 
gies and  procedures  for  effecting  planned 
change,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  field  of 
education.  There  are  three  types  of  strategies : 
empirical-rational  approaches,  illustrating  the 
benefits  of  the  desired  change;  normative- 
reeducative  approaches,  centering  on  the  atti- 
tudes, values,  motivations,  and  interrelation- 


ships within  the  client  system;  power 
approaches,  using  power  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance and  submission.  When  selecting  a 
strategy  for  change,  the  needs  of  user,  values  of 
user,  and  nature  of  the  problem  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  order  to  blend  and  make  best  use  of 
these  strategies,  specially  trained  and  skilled 
change  agent  teams  may  need  to  be  developed. 


MODELS  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Chin,  Robert.  The  utility  of  systems  models  and  developmental  models  for  practitioners.  In  W.  G. 
Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  297-312.  (I,  III ; Change  agents,  Process  of  change,  Planning 
for  change) 


The  primary  concern  of  this  paper  is  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  major  kinds  of  analytical 
models  and  conceptual  schemas  that  have  been 
devised  by  social  scientists  for  the  analysis  of 
change.  The  practitioner  uses  a model  as  a diag- 
nostic tool  for  planning  change.  There  are  two 
major  categories  of  models,  the  systems  model 
and  the  developmental  model.  The  major  terms 
used  in  each  type  of  model  are  defined.  For  the 
systems  model  this  includes  system ; boundary ; 
tension,  stress,  strain  and  conflict;  equilibrium 
and  steady  state;  and  feedback.  The  terms  de- 
fined for  the  developmental  model  are  direction, 
identifiable  state,  form  of  progression,  forces 
and  potentiality.  Five  key  questions  are  raised 
regarding  the  change  agent  and  models:  (1) 
does  the  model  account  for  stability  and  change? 


(2)  where  does  the  model  locate  the  source  of 
change?  (3)  what  does  the  model  assume  about 
the  determination  of  goals  and  directions? 
(4)  does  the  model  provide  levers  for  effecting 
change?  (5)  how  does  the  model  place  the 
change  agent  in  the  scheme  of  things?  Each 
model  is  examined  in  light  of  these  questions. 
There  is  an  emerging  third  model,  a model  for 
changing.  This  incorporates  features  from  both 
the  systems  and  development  models.  In  this 
model  direct  attention  is  paid  to  the  induced 
forces  producing  change.  There  are  limitations 
to  those , models,  but  the  planning  of  change 
must  proceed  with  the  diagnostic  tools  available 
at  the  same  time  that  models  are  improved  and 
developed. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 
CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Chin,  R.  & Benne,  K.  D.  General  strategies  for  effecting  change  in  human  systems.  In  W.  G.  Ben- 
nis, K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2ded.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rine- 
hart & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  32-59.  (IV;  Institutional  change;  Promotion  of  change;  Classify- 
ing strategies  for  change) 
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There  are  three  types  of  categories  of  strate- 
gies for  change,  each  with  its  historical  and 
philosophical  base.  Empirical-rational  strate- 
gies are  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  rational 
man  \vho  changes  his  behavior  on  the  basis  of 
proper  information  and  knowledge  in  response 
to  environmental  stimuli.  These  strategies  in- 
clude basic  research  and  dissemination  through 
education;  proper  personnel  selection,  assess- 
ment and  replacement  as  key  to  carrying  out  the 
educational  and  other  enterprises ; systems  ana- 
lysts ; applied  research  and  linkage  systems  for 
diffusion  of  research  results ; utopian  thinking 
as  a method  of  forecasting  problems ; and  per- 
ceptual and  conceptual  reorganization  through 
clarification  of  language.  Normative-reeducative 
strategies  are  based  on  the  view  of  man’s  trans- 
actional relationship  to  the  environment.  Intel- 


ligence is  developed  socially,  not  individually. 
Change  is  brought  about  by  developing  a sys- 
tem’s capacity  for  problem-solving  by  (1)  scan- 
ning for  the  detection  of  problems,  diagnosing 
the  problems  to  determine  relevant  changeable 
factors,  encouraging  collaborative  efforts  among 
parts  of  the  system ; and  (2)  fostering  growth 
and  development  in  people  who  make  up  the 
system  to  be  changed.  Power-coercive  ap- 
proaches view  power  as  an  ingredient  of  all 
human  action  and  seek  to  mass  economic  and 
political  power  behind  change  goals  by  non- 
violent tactics,  use  of  political  institutions,  and 
recomposition  and  manipulation  of  power  elites. 
Methods  for  implementing  the  above  strategies 
are  presented  and  discussed  as  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  strategic  types. 

EDUCATIONAL  DIFFUSION 
FIELD  STUDY 


Clark,  D.  F.  The  function  of  the  public  exhibition  as  mental  health  propaganda.  International  Jour- 
nal of  Social  Psychiatry,  1958,  4,  43-54.  (Ill,  II ; Promotional  diffusion) 


Eight  hundred  questionnaires  incorporating 
the  Maudsley  Medical  Questionnaire  were  dis- 
tributed to  a random  sample  of  attendants  at  a 
mental  health  exhibition  aimed  at  recruiting 
psychiatric  nurses  and  developing  interest  in 
mental  health.  (1)  Of  the  respondents  (37  per- 
cent), all  expressed  strongly  positive  attitudes 
to  such  exhibitions,  regardless  of  degree  of  neu- 
roticism  of  respondent  (2)  Significantly  more 
women  than  men  attended.  (3)  The  females 
who  attended  were  significantly  older  than  the 
population  at  large  but  were  not  significantly 
older  than  the  men  who  attended.  (4)  Attend- 
ants at  the  exhibition  were  more  intelligent  than 
average.  (5)  Attendants  were  more  neurotically 
inclined  than  average.  (6)  Female  attendants 
were  more  neurotic  than  male  attendants.  (7) 
Items  with  a strong  visual  content  were  ac- 
corded most  value.  The  Ministry  of  Health  wall 
display  panels  appeared  to  be  vitally  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  (8)  Methods 


of  psychiatric  investigation  shown  were  ac- 
corded less  value  than  methods  of  treatment 
exhibited.  This  would  be  expected  from  such  a 
population  and  fits  in  with  the  tendency  for 
attendants  to  repress  their  neuroticism  and 
with  the  finding  that  only  one  in  twelve  attend- 
ants had  ever  in  fact  attended  a psychiatric 
clinic.  (9)  Positive  attitudes  to  mental  nursing 
were  found  in  only  one  person  in  every  three, 
and  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
degree  of  neuroticism  between  those  with  nega- 
tive and  positive  attitudes.  In  general,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  such  exhibitions  appeal  to  the  wrong 
age  group  and  that  the  nature  of  the  content 
attracts  unduly  neurotic  personalities  not  likely 
to  make  suitable  psychiatric  nurses,  in  spite  of 
their  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  a strong 
visual  appeal  is  made  by  such  exhibitions  and 
in  view  of  the  population  they  attract  the  gen- 
eral educative  and  possibly  therapeutic  value 
they  have  may  serve  a definite  social  purpose. 


LINKAGE 

ANALYSIS 


Clark,  David  L.  The  function  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  State  Departments 
of  Education  in  the  dissemination  and  implementation  of  educational  research.  In  K.  Gold- 
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hammer  & S.  Elam  (Eds.),  Dissemination  and  implementation:  Third  annual  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  symposium  on  educational  research.  Bloomington,  Ind. : Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1962.  Pp. 
105-127.  (Ill,  I;  Education  extension  service,  Middleman  role,  Demonstration  centers,  Ex- 
tension specialist  role) 


In  this  provocative  paper,  the  author  advo- 
cates an  extension  service  role  for  the  federal 
and  State  governments  in  order  to  ensure  the 
necessary  changes  in  our  educational  programs 
and  systems.  Based  upon  his  insights  and  ob- 
servations, Clark  compares  the  diffusion  of  in- 
novations and  information  in  agriculture  with 
that  in  education,  pointing  out  that  the  methods 
utilized  by  agricultural  departments  are  clearly 
more  efficient.  Years  ago,  in  agriculture,  the 
primary  vehicle  of  communication  from  the  re- 
searcher to  the  practitioner  was  the  printed 
word,  and  the  impact  was  slight.  Education 
today  is  still  too  reliant  on  the  printed  word  as 
the  main  communication  channel,  the  author 
observes.  Historically,  in  agriculture  two  levels 
were  interposed  between  the  researcher  and 
the  practitioner:  (1)  the  extension  specialist 
who  read  and  translated  research  for  (2)  the 
county  agent  who  in  turn  made  it  possible  for 


the  farmers  to  understand  its  significance  for 
them.  The  county  agent  was  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  demonstration  projects  to  drive  home  his 
points.  The  author  advocates  an  extension  serv- 
ice in  education  using  federal  funds  to  establish 
cooperative  programs  which  could  result  in  a 
nationwide  network  of  experimentation  and 
demonstration  centers  employing  the  best  that 
is  known  about  the  ways  in  which  change  in 
practice  can  be  effected.  “The  total  cost  of  such 
an  educational  extension  service  would  not  be 
great.  If  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  education  were  devoted  to  this  effort,  and 
much  of  the  expense  would  be  met  by  redeploy- 
ing existing  resources,  the  extension  service 
could  be  initiated  and  moved  ahead  at  a rapid 
rate.”  Concluding,  the  author  comments  that 
the  extension  service  is  only  one  way  of  taking 
into  account  the  passive  or  slightly  resistant 
role  of  many  practitioners. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
DESCRIPTION/ANALYSIS 

Clark,  James  V.  Authentic  interaction  and  personal  growth  in  sensitivity  training  groups.  In  W.  G. 
Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  395-406.  (IV ; Process  of  change) 


Personal  growth  occurs  in  a training  group 
through  the  quests  of  members  for  congruent 
and  authentic  interaction  with  the  trainer  and 
with  each  other.  The  sequence  of  authentic 
interaction  and  personal  growth  is:  (1)  a mem- 
ber of  the  group  exhibits  incongruent  behavior, 
that  is,  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  his  feelings  and 
reactions  or  is  not  communicating  his  feelings ; 
(2)  the  group  confronts  him  with  his  incongru- 
ous behavior ; (3)  the  member  perceives  aspects 
of  his  behavior  that  are  at  variance  with  his  self 


concept;  (4)  the  member  integrates  the  new 
perception  of  reality ; (5)  his  behavior  changes 
accordingly;  (6)  other  members  have  negative 
feelings  about  the  new  behavior ; (7)  they  act 
incongruously  with  their  previous  step  of  effect- 
ing the  change  in  behavior;  (8)  the  new  incon- 
gruity is  communicated  by  the  members  of  the 
group;  (9)  the  sequence  repeats  itself.  The 
author  analyzes  each  of  these  steps  and  dissolves 
some  of  the  false  distinctions  between  group 
training  and  group  psychotherapy. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 


PRINCIPLES/ 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 


Clark,  James  V.  A healthy  organization.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The 
planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  282-296.  (IV; 
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Annotations 


Organizational  climate,  Organizational  change,  Organizational  cooperation,  Response  to  inno- 
vation) 


A healthy  organization  must  take  into  ac- 
count two  tendencies:  (1)  reactive  or  mainte- 
nance of  equilibrium;  and  (2)  proactive  or 
growth  or  development  of  complexity.  The  tend- 
encies must  be  considered  at  all  levels:  indi- 
vidual, small  group,  intergroup  and  total  orga- 
nization. Examples  of  proactive  and  reactive 
tendencies  are  given  for  each  level.  Unhealthy 
and  healthy  organizations  are  illustrated.  In 
the  healthy  organization  the  norms  surrounding 
training,  development,  promotion  and  transfer 
serve  to  promote  the  proactive  and  reactive 


tendencies  on  all  levels.  Training  occurs  on  the 
job.  Men  are  rewarded  for  learning  new  tasks, 
but  are  not  pushed  into  such  behavior.  There  is 
group  cooperation  around  tasks  and  emergen- 
cies. Decision-making  deals  with  intergroup 
reciprocity  and  a less  than  ideal  solution  to  a 
problem  may  be  selected  in  preference  to  one 
with  detrimental  consequences  for  one  or  an- 
other group.  The  result  is  regard  for  both 
humanism  and  efficiency  which  can  and  should 
be  the  objective  of  planned  activity. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Coch,  L.,  & French,  J.  R.  P.,  Jr.  Overcoming  resistance  to  change.  In  E.  Maccoby  et  al.  (Eds.), 
Readings  in  social  psychology.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1958.  (IV ; Strategies 
for  overcoming  resistance  to  change,  Characteristics  of  persons  in  change) 


A study  was  done  to  determine  why  retrain- 
ing after  transfer  of  an  experienced  employee 
took  longer  than  training  a new  employee.  It 
was  found  that  conflict  between  two  forces, 
motivation  toward  reaching  the  production  goal 
and  difficulty  of  the  job,  produced  frustration. 
This  frustration  caused  a high  rate  of  absentee- 
ism and  turnover  both  right  after  transfer  and 
just  before  reaching  the  production  goal.  The 
first  peak  in  rate  of  turnover,  after  transfer, 
was  due  to  job  difficulty ; the  second  peak  was 
believed  to  be  due  to  cohesiveness  of  the  work 


group.  If  the  cohesive  group  is  antagonistic 
toward  management  then  they  often  set  their 
own  production  goals  below  management’s.  An 
experiment  was  set  up  in  which  the  transfered 
groups  had  either  no  participation,  participa- 
tion through  representation,  or  total  participa- 
tion in  planning  their  new  working  conditions. 
It  was  found  that  the  rate  of  retraining  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  partici- 
pation ; the  rate  of  turnover,  inversely 
proportional. 


REJECTION  OF  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 


Coe,  R.  M.,  & Bernhill,  E.  A.  Social  dimensions  of  failure  in  innovation.  Human  Organization,  1967, 
26,  149-156.  (II ; Adoption  and  rejection,  Planning  for  change,  Resistance  to  innovation,  Per- 
ceived need  for  change,  Adoption  rejection  process) 


The  authors  analyze  the  adoption  and  even- 
tual rejection  of  a technological  innovation  in 
a community  general  hospital  in  order  to  gain 
some  insights  into  a system’s  rejection  of  a 
technically  sound  and  potentially  successful 
innovation.  They  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  a planned-  change. 
This  study  was  a before-after  longitudinal  in- 
vestigation of  the  accompanying  changes  in  the 


attitudes  and  practices  of  nursing  personnel 
when  a new  system  of  processing  medications 
was  introduced  at  a community  hospital.  When 
the  "before”  data  was  collected  none  of  the 
nursing  personnel  nor  medical  staff  had  any 
knowledge  that  such  a change  was  being 
planned.  The  two-phase  design  for  the  collection 
of  post  data  developed  information  just  after 
initiation,  and  after  an  interval  of  time  neces- 
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sary  for  it  to  become  routinized.  Attitudes  of 
nursing  personnel  toward  the  old  system  were 
compared  with  those  of  the  physicians  while  it 
was  still  in  use.  Changes  in  responses  from  Time 
1 to  Time  3 — the  shifts  in  attitudes  over  time 
after  the  introduction  of  the  new  system — were 
also  analyzed.  Despite  the  technical  success  of 
the  new  system,  it  ultimately  failed — within  a 
few  months  of  installation,  the  system  reverted 
to  the  process  used  three  and  one-half  years 
earlier.  Findings  reveal  several  reasons  for  the 
innovation  rejection:  the  personnel’s  relative 
satisfaction  with  the  then-existing  medication 
system  (a  perceived  need  for  the  change  was 
missing) ; an  inability  of  the  new  system  to 


meet  personnel  expectations;  and,  hostile  atti- 
tudes toward  the  change  agents.  Discussion 
points,  raised  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  adop- 
tion rejection  process  are:  the  Halo  Effect  (an 
initial  favorable  response  to  one  aspect  of  new 
system — procuring) ; Loss  of  Authority  (the 
innovation  disrupted  the  social  organization  of 
the  nursing  unit)  ; and  the  False  Positive  (pos- 
sibility that  nurses  answered  questions  the  way* 
thought  to  be  desired  by  interviewers).  This 
study  highlights  the  importance  of  perceived 
need  for  change  in  the  adopting  individuals.  It 
is  speculated  that  if  the  hospital  staff  had  been 
involved  in  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
change,  it  may  have  been  successful. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
GAP 

ANALYSIS 

Cohen,  Julius.  Factors  of  resistance  to  the  resources  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  Journal  of  Legal 
Education,  1959,  12,  67-70.  (Ill;  Resistance  to  research  utilization,  Professional  change 
agents,  Research  relevant  to  practice) 


This  article  identifies  and  briefly  discusses 
three  sources  of  resistance  to  behavioral  science 
research  that  are  common  to  practitioners  in 
most  fields.  Sources  of  resistance  in  practition- 
ers are:  (1)  the  resources  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  have  not  been  aimed  to  answer  specific 
and  practical  problems  (concreteness  required 
by  practitioners  is  often  viewed  as  trivial  by 


researchers) ; (2)  a feeling  that  behavioral  sci- 
ence resources  have  yielded  findings  that  are 
much  too  unripe  and  too  tentative  for  reliable 
use  in  predicting  human  behavior;  and  (3)  a 
fear  of  inability  to  cope  with  the  enormous  task 
of  mastering  these  resources  and  shaping  them 
to  his  own  needs. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
SURVEY 

Coleman,  J.  S.,  Katz,  E.,  & Menzel,  H.  Medical  innovation:  A diffusion  study.  New  York:  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1966.  (II,  HI ; Characteristics  of  innovative  persons,  Introducing  innovation,  Educa- 
tional diffusion,  Promotional  diffusion,  Disseminating  information,  Middleman  role) 


Through  the  use  of  actual  prescription  data, 
the  authors  studied  the  introduction  of  a new 
drug  and  its  acceptance  among  physicians.  Con- 
clusions showed  that:  (1)  social  intermediaries 
were  more  influential  than  impersonal  medias 
such  as  professional  journals;  (2)  the  greater 
the  physician’s  involvement  in  the  medical  com- 
munity, the  greater  likelihood  of  early  adoption 
of  the  drug;  (3)  professional  interaction  tended 
to  produce  adoption  behavior  more  quickly  than 


did  friendship;  (4)  innovators  tended  to  be 
specialists  rather  than  general  practitioners; 
(6)  innovators  typically  had  greater  number  of 
different  institutions  in  their  backgrounds;  (6) 
innovators  were  more  interested  in  medicine  as 
a science;  (7)  innovators  were  more  likely  to 
select  colleagues  as  social  companions,  and  (8) 
at  least  two  communication  channels  were  used 
by  most  physicians  before  drug  adoption. 


Annotations 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
DESCRIPTION 


Collins,  B.  E.,  & Guetzkow,  H.  A social  psychology  of  group  processes  for  decision-making.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  1964.  (IV;  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change) 


There  are  three  factors  which  may  lead  to 
higher  productivity  by  a group  than  by  indi- 
viduals working  alone;  they  are  more  extensive 
resources,  a variety  of  social  motivations,  and 
numerous  social  influences.  The  performance  of 
the  group  is  dependent  on  the  task;  it  should 
require  a division  of  labor  and  not  a duplication 
of  effort.  The  influence  of  the  other  members  of 
a group  can  either  increase  or  decrease  the 
performance  of  an  individual  member.  Group 
performance  depends  on  the  ability  of  its  mem- 
bers to  pattern  and  integrate  their  skills  and 
relationships.  An  assembly  effect  is  achieved 


when  group  productivity  exceeds  that  of  a single 
individual  or  collection  of  individuals  working 
alone.  A member  of  a group  may  have  direct 
power,  control  over  rewards  or  punishment,  or 
indirect  power,  status  due  to  past  performance. 
High  power  members  have  more  influence,  are 
less  affected  by  others,  and  tend  to  form  cliques. 
Low  power  members  will  be  suspicious  of  high 
power  persons,  will  behave  deferentially  toward 
high  power  members  unless  supported  by  their 
peers,  and  will  be  threatened  by  ambiguity  in 
relations  with  high  power  members. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Cooper,  C.  R.,  & Archambault,  B.  (Eds.)  Communication,  dissemination  and  utilization  of  research 
information  in  rehabilitation  counseling.  Proceedings  of  a regional  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Psychological  Services.  Springfield,  Mass. : Springfield  Col- 
lege, 1968.  (In  collaboration  with  Rehabilitation  Service  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Research  Grant  No.  RD-2610-G.)  (I;  Communication 
opinion  leaders,  Utilization  conference) 


The  purpose  of  the  conference,  as  reported  by 
the  authors,  was  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  administrators  and 
practitioners  in  the  communication,  dissemina- 
tion and  utilization  of  research  results.  The 
conference  was  designed  to  maximize  the  mean- 
ingfulness of  the  experience  for  participants 
and  to  secure  long-range  results  from  the  effort. 
The  proceedings  serve  as  a case  study  of  this 
effort.  It  was  found  that:  (1)  holding  the  con- 
ference in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  two 
days,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
period  of  3 to  4 months,  provides  a more  mean- 
ingful experience  for  participants  than  holding 
a conference  for  four  consecutive  days ; (2)  pro- 
viding the  participants  with  an  opportunity  to 
determine  the  program  for  the  second  part  of 
the  conference  increased  their  involvement  with 
the  issues  being  considered;  (3)  providing  the 


participants  with  research  materials  between 
the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  the  conference, 
relevant  to  topics  in  which  they  had  expressed 
an  interest,  facilitated  the  acquisition  and  read- 
ing of  research  by  the  participants  and  in- 
creased their  receptiveness  to  such  materials 
after  the  conference.  The  authors  report  that 
individuals  are  more  stimulated  to  seek  out  and 
to  read  research  reports  if  their  participation 
at  a conference  results  in  their  developing 
guidelines  to  promote  the  use  of  such  materials 
by  themselves  and  by  their  colleagues  in  their 
respective  settings,  than  if  they  are  provided 
with  a relatively  passive  experience.  A post- 
conference followup,  conducted  2 months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  indicated  that 
participants  were  favorably  influenced  by  the 
conference,  specifically  in  terms  of  more  inter- 
est in  and  more  reading  of  research  materials. 
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COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Corrozi,  J.  F.,  & Rosnow,  R.  L.  Consonant  and  dissonant  communications  as  positive  and  nega- 
tive reinforcements  in  opinion  change.  Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology,  1968, 
8 (1),  27-30.  (II,  I,  III;  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change) 


It  has  recently  been  found  that  when  positive 
or  negative  reinforcements  are  presented  imme- 
diately before  or  after  the  usual  two-sided  per- 
suasive communication,  opinions  tend  to  change 
in  the  direction  of  whichever  arguments  are 
closer  in  time  to  the  positive  reinforcement  or 
farther  from  the  negative  reinforcement.  Based 
upon  this  finding,  and  in  light  of  the  discovery 
by  Golightly  and  Byrne  (1964)  of  the  positive 
and  negative  reinforcing  properties  of  conso- 


nant and  dissonant  attitude  statements,  pri- 
macy was  predicted  if  a two-sided  communica- 
tion either  followed  a consonant  communication 
or  preceded  a dissonant  communication.  Re- 
cency was  predicted  if  a two  sided  communica- 
tion either  preceded  a consonant  communication 
or  followed  a dissonant  communication.  Results 
supported  three  of  four  predictions;  only  the 
retroactive  effect  of  the  dissonant  communica- 
tion failed  to  achieve  significance. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Costello,  Timothy  W.  Change  in  municipal  government;  A view  from  inside.  Paper  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September 
1968.  (IV;  Organization!. change,  Barriers  to  change,  External  intervention) 


This  paper  analyzes  the  mechanism  of  change 
toithin  the  context  of  a political  setting.  The 
author  prepared  the  material  from  his  vantage 
point  as  Deputy  Mayor-City  Administrator, 
New  York  City.  The  concepts  are  formulated 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  literature,  but  also 
on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Costello’s  personal  involve- 
ment in  municipal  government.  Organizational 
change  is  classified  as  either  input  or  output. 
Examples  of  input:  changes  in  leadership,  in 
structure,  in  process  (technical  or  social) , in  re- 
sources, (fiscal,  human,  physical).  Examples  of 
output:  changed  goals,  greater  effectiveness  in 
achieving  goals,  increased  efficiency,  better 
morale,  changed  relationships  with  the  market 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a government  unit,  the  serv- 
ice base) . The  author  identifies  significant  man- 
agement differences  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  which  are  relevant  to  the  subject 
of  change:  (1)  periodic  changes  in  top  leader- 
ship are  more  drastic  and  far-reaching  in  the 


public  sector  than  the  private;  (2)  the  products 
of  public  agencies  (services)  are  more  difficult 
to  quantify  than  that  of  private  enterprise; 
(3)  the  constituency  of  a government  agency  is 
highly  heterogeneous,  tending  to  delay  the 
change  process  and  to  dilute  change  decisions 
into  compromise ; (4)  change  in  the  public  sec- 
tor has  higher  visibility  (hence  it  is  riskier) 
than  in  the  private  sector ; and  (6)  public  agen- 
cies have  less  freedom  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions than  do  private  organizations.  The  follow- 
ing are  types  of  changes  cited  by  the  author: 
(a)  planned  changes  (reorganization  of  govern- 
mental structure) ; (b)  a confluence  of  force 
(the  school  decentralization  in  New  York  City) ; 
(c)  event-dominated  change  (New  York  sani- 
tation strike) ; (d)  accidental  innovation  (the 
fortuitous  modification  of  an  air  pollution  con- 
trol law) ; (e)  external  intervention  (federal 
law  and  federal  money  as  in  the  Model  Cities 
program). 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Costello,  T.  W.,  and  Zalkind,  S.  S.  (Eds.)  Psychology  in  administration.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall,  1963.  (IV;  Resistance  to  change,  Change  process,  Change  agent,  Problem- 
solving activity,  Attitude  change) 
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Annotations 


This  book  presents  an  application  of  psycho- 
logical theory  and  principles  to  the  business 
administration  setting  and  the  problem  of  un- 
derstanding and  facilitating  organizational 
change.  The  concepts  in  this  text  are  based  on 
a review  of  research  from  various  subfields  of 
psychology.  Forces  operate  against  the  ready 
response  of  an  organization  to  the  need  for 
change  when:  (1)  those  high  in  the  organiza- 
tion may  be  reluctant  to  change  what  has 
worked  well  for  them  in  the  past ; and  (2)  those 
immediately  below  top  management  may  oppose 
change  (they  may  distort  data  reaching  the  top, 
since,  for  example,  change  may  eliminate  sys- 
tems they  have  established).  It  is  found  that 
the  change  process  hazards  may  appear  early 
within  an  organization,  and  the  rewards  late, 
perhaps  even  after  the  men  at  the  top  of  the 
hierarchy  are  gone.  It  is  suggested  that  in  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  to  change,  three  inter- 
acting and  interdependent  processes  of  change 
must  be  analyzed : (a)  the  decision  to  change 
can  set  new  overall  organizational  objectives; 
(b)  the  decision  to  change  can  prescribe 
changes  in  the  organization  itself,  in  its  size,  its 
structure,  or  its  processes;  (c)  the  decision  to 


change  may  involve  replacing  significant  per- 
sonnel. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  administrator 
in  his  role  as  a change  agent  is  a manager  of 
reinforcement  (placing  emphasis  on  intrinsic 
reinforcements  such  as  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
fits). Various  conditions  facilitating  attitude 
change  include:  role  playing,  interpersonal 
pressure,  behavior  legislated  for  or  required  of 
an  individual,  information  relevant  to  a per- 
son’s needs,  situational  changes,  and  participa- 
tion. There  are  three  main  organized  attitude 
change  procedures  used  in  industry:  (1)  man- 
agement development,  (2)  human  relations  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  participation  methods.  In 
problem-solving,  which  is  often  an  essential 
part  of  change,  aspects  in  the  environment 
relevant  to  success  are : (a)  access  to  necessary 
information;  (b)  relief  from  the  pressures  of 
routine;  (c)  motivation  through  a system  of 
rewards  or  sanctions;  (d)  stimulation  from  in- 
teraction with  other  professions ; and  (e)  free- 
dom from  rigidity  or  threats  in  the  environ- 
ment. The  emphasis  of  this  text  is  to  develop 
change  experts  knowledgeable  in  learning,  atti- 
tude, and  problem-solving  research. 


CHANGE  OF  OPINIONS 
AND  ATTITUDES 

EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Cottle,  Thomas  J.  Strategy  for  change.  Saturday  Review,  September  20,  1969,  70-82.  (IV ; Plan- 
ning for  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Community  cooperation,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


Three  steps  were  undertaken  by  the  Bristol 
township  educational  establishment  to  lessen 
the  racial  tension  in  the  township:  the  building 
of  new  schools  as  well  as  increasing  the  com- 
munity-sctjol  program,  bussing  black  students 
from  overcrowded  areas,  and  establishing  an 
Intergroup  Education  Committee  which  was  a 
direct  outcome  of  a training  program  on  human 
relation  conducted  by  Max  Birnbaum.  The  pro- 
gram used  sensitivity  training  to  aid  in  inter- 
personal understanding,  had  full  support  of  all 
top-level  personnel,  and  included  the  entire 
school  community.  It  was  aimed  at  personal 
growth  to  facilitate  organizational  change; 
focus  was  on  actual  problems  faced  by  both 


individuals  and  the  schools.  The  program  at- 
tempted to  overcome  resistance  to  change  by 
showing  prejudice  to  be  a normal  human  condi- 
tion, thus  easing  the  defensiveness,  fear  of  ex- 
posure, and  guilt  of  the  participants.  The 
program  worked  with  both  the  school  staff  and 
community  representatives.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  training  groups,  one  which  met  for  6 
days  to  train  people  Who  could  help  create  a 
climate  of  mutual  respect,  and  one  which  met 
for  2 days,  encompassing  more  people,  to 
heighten  their  awareness  of  human  relation 
problems.  Since  the  program  there  did  seem  to 
be  a lessening  of  racial  tensions  and  a willing- 
ness to  discuss  problems  that  arise. 


Annotated  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Criswell,  Joan  H.  Research  utilization  in  poverty  situations.  Rehabilitation  Record,  March-April 
1969,  7-11.  (I;  Utilization  conference,  Consumer  participation) 


This  paper  explores  ways  in  which  the 
techniques  and  approaches  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, developed  through  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  can  be  applied  to  per- 
sons living  in  poverty.  The  author  identifies  the 
research  conference  as  an  effective  utilization 
technique  which  “most  typically  occurs  when 
one  or  more  projects  have  come  up  with  enough 
promising  findings  so  that  the  time  seems  ripe 
to  take  stock  of  what  is  known,  acquaint  the 
consumer  with  what  is  now  ready  for  applica- 
tion, and  point  the  way  to  gap-closing  or  con- 


sumer involvement  research  projects.”  A new 
trend  is  clarified:  When  potential  recipients  of 
a rehabilitation  service  take  part  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a demonstration  project,  then  help  to 
carry  it  out,  the  result  is  virtually  “instant” 
utilization.  This  type  of  self-directed  activity  is 
found  to  be  particularly  appropriate  for  demon- 
stration projects  among  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged (the  ultimate  consumer  sharing  in 
the  planning  suggests  an  interesting  extension 
of  the  idea  of  having  practitioners  take  part  in 
planning  research  efforts). 


RESEARCH  UTILIZATION  PROCESS 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Croker,  George  W . Some  principles  regarding  the  utilization  of  social  science  research  within  the 
military.  In  Case  studies  in  bringing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of 
behavioral  science,  Vol.  1.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford 
University,  1961.  Pp.  112-125.  (I;  Change  process,  Social  science  research  utilization,  Behav- 
ioral science  utilization,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Middleman  role) 


The  author  undertakes  to  use  the  Air  Force 
as  a laboratory  in  which  to  examine  the  process 
of  change.  Drawing  from  his  experience  in  a 
military  setting,  he  proposes  to  develop  some 
principles  that  govern  the  utilization  process — 
if  not  social  change  itself.  Some  generalizations 
are  made  concerning  the  problem  of  utilization 
of  social  science  research  within  a military  set- 
ting: (1)  in  the  social  sciences,  utilization  of 
research  is  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  the 
research  itself  (utilization  must  begin  when 
the  research  begins,  run  concurrently  with  it, 
and  extend  beyond  it) ; (2)  effective  utilization 
depends  on  recognition  of  the  total  situation 
that  can  affect  or  be  affected  by  the  results  of 
the  research.  The  author  maintains  that  effec- 
tive utilization  of  social  science  research,  which 


is  designed  to  aid  top  policy-makers,  must  con- 
sider the  unitary  nature  of  the  total  process  of 
national  security  preparation.  Positive  and  con- 
tinued effort  must  be  exerted  to  accomplish  the 
changes  that  research  indicates  are  desirable. 
In  the  Air  Force  setting  the  linkage  should  be 
provided  by  the  use  of  officers  serving  as  quasi- 
social engineers  rather  than  by  the  use  of 
trained  social  science  research  personnel  be- 
cause it  takes  less  time  to  “re-tool”  the  officer, 
and  the  officer  exerts  a symbolic  “plus”  for 
utilization  since  he  is  already  a member  of  the 
“in”  group.  The  author  concludes  that  utiliza- 
tion seldom  works  on  a “shot-in-the-arm”  prin- 
ciple; positive  and  continued  effort  must  be 
exerted  to  accomplish  the  changes  that  research 
indicates  are  desirable. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Culbertson,  Jack  A.  Organizational  strategies  for  planned  change  in  education.  Paper  presented  at 
the  Conference  on  Strategies  for  Educational  Change,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1966.  (IV, 
II ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Planning  for  change,  Evaluation  of  innovation) 


Annotations 


The  paper  describes  the  Educational  Enter- 
prise as  severely  underdeveloped  in  its  systems 
of  research,  planning  and  development.  It  sug- 
gests organizational  strategies  for  planned  edu- 
cational change  in  the  theoretical  framework  of 
the  management  of  conflict  within  organiza- 
tions. The  paper  identifies  and  analyzes  sets  of 
political  and  social  constraints  affecting  planned 
change  in  American  education  and  suggests 
four  long-term  strategies  for  coping  with  these 
constraints:  (1)  establishment  of  a national 


education  academy  to  recruit  and  prepare  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  planned  change,  (2)  creation 
of  an  institute  to  study  long-term  challenges  of 
innovation  insulated  from  the  demands  to  pro- 
duce immediately  practical  results,  (3)  institu- 
tion of  new  organizational  arrangements  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  national  and  State 
policies  for  education,  and  (4)  application  of 
operations  research  to  problems  of  local  school 
district  planning. 


RESEARCH  DIFFUSION 
HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS 

Dahling,  Randall  L.  Shannon’s  information  theory : The  spread  of  an  idea.  In  Studies  of  innova- 
tion and  of  communication  to  the  public.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science,  Vol. 
2.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1982.  Pp. 
117-140.  (Ill,  I;  Process  of  innovation,  Diffusing  knowledge,  Utilizing  knowledge) 


This  is  a historical  study  and  analysis  of  the 
spread  of  the  now-famous  communication  or 
information  theory  developed  by  Norbert 
Weiner  and  subsequently  Claude  Shannon.  The 
author  hoped  that  the  study  would  be  applicable 
to  finding  out  how  scientific  ideas  come  into  use 
and  how  they  spread.  The  idea  did  not  originate 
in  a vacuum.  It  was  closely  related  to  prior  and 
current  work  in  communication  engineering  to 
solve  the  need  for  more  economy  in  communi- 
cation. Shannon,  drawing  particularly  on 
Weiner’s  consideration  of  information  as  a sta- 
tistical concept,  developed  a precisely  formu- 
lated mathematical  theory  of  communication. 
The  idea  was  developed  very  rapidly  in  its 
original  discipline,  but  there  was  a time  lag 
before  other  fields  picked  it  up — starting  with 
psychology  which  had  long  recognized  the  use- 
fulness of  statistical  tools.  The  use  or  nonuse  of 
the  idea  by  non-mathematical  disciplines  is  dis- 
cussed ; perhaps  adoption  in  these  fields  relates 
to  the  idea’s  analogic  and  suggestive  value  to 
that  field.  In  all  fields,  scientific  and  otherwise, 
journal  articles  were  the  chief  method  of  infor- 
mation diffusion,  though  a book  and  symposia 


aided  the  spread.  Complex  "family  trees’’  ana- 
lyze which  journal  articles  led  to  which  other 
articles  and  comprise  a major  section  of  Dahl- 
ing’s  report.  Certain  idea  centers  seemed  impor- 
tant in  the  spread  of  the  idea,  since  they  con- 
centrated different  kinds  of  specialists  who 
could  pick  up  ideas  from  each  other  and  extend 
their  applicability.  Symposia  serve  as  tempo- 
rary centers.  Printed  mass  media  ignored  the 
idea  unless  it  seemed  relevant  to  certain  groups 
of  nonscientists  among  their  readers.  The  au- 
thors conclude  that  ideas  develop  from  a flurry 
of  related  activity  and  from  an  apparent  need 
for  the  idea.  The  idea  spreads  fastest  in  its  own 
discipline,  then  into  disciplines  with  similar 
vocabulary,  methods  and  needs.  It  will  be 
picked  up  by  unrelated  disciplines  if  it  has 
analogic  and  suggestive  value  to  that  field.  The 
idea  will  bo  further  developed  and  spread  by 
centers  iihd  symposia  which  encompass  many 
specialties.  Newspapers  report  what  people 
have  done  but  are  not  particularly  concerned 
with  their  ideas ; some  magazines  with  semi- 
scientific  readerships  will  report  on  the  idea 
itself. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
REVIEW 

David,  Paul  T.  Analytical  approaches  to  the  study  of  change.  Public  Administration  Review,  Sep- 
tember 1966,  26, 160.  (IV ; Resistance  to  change,  Channelers  of  change,  Restrictors  of  change, 
Taxonomy  of  change  processes) 


Annotated  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  ideas 
on  the  processes  of  change  and,  specifically,  the 
changing  relationship  between  government  and 
the  environment.  The  ideas  presented  were  de- 
veloped from  a seminar  course  on  the  processes 
of  change  and  provide  suggestions  for  struc- 
turing and  reading.  Three  basic  assumptions 
provided  the  framework  for  further  develop- 
ment of  ideas:  (1)  the  more  important  prob- 
lems of  government  and  public  policy  are 
typically  the  product  of  processes  of  change; 
(2)  the  major  processes  of  contemporary 
change  are  relatively  few  in  number  (each  has 
characteristics  giving  it  identity  and  a degree 
of  autonomy  despite  the  complexity  of  the  inter- 
action among  the  processes)  ; and  (3)  it  is  both 
possible  and  important  to  disentangle  the  major 
processes  for  separate  study.  A taxonomy  of 
change  processes  evolved.  Change  processes  in- 


clude: (a)  growth  processes  and  their  concomi- 
tants ; (b)  innovative  processes  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  invention;  (c)  ideological  processes, 
belief  systems  and  their  impact;  (d)  conflict 
processes — mass  conflict,  revolution  and  war; 

(e)  communicative  and  learning  processes; 

(f)  predictive  and  policy  processes ; (g)  leader- 
ship and  control  processes.  All  of  the  processes 
are  clearly  involved  in  a complex  interaction 
with  each  other,  but  each  has  a separate  iden- 
tity. The  first  four  processes  are  producers  of 
change  (desired  or  not).  They  may  be  influ- 
enced, controlled,  directed,  or  conceivably 
stopped  completely  in  some  circumstances,  but 
to  the  extent  that  they  operate,  change  will 
occur.  The  final  three  processes  are  preventors 
of  change,  channelers  of  change,  or  restrictors 
of  change. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING  CHANGE 
PRINCIPLES 

Davis,  Sheldon  A.  An  organic  problem-solving  method  of  organizational  change.  In  W.  G.  Bennis, 
K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
& Winston,  1969.  Pp.  357-370.  (IV ; Use  of  groups  for  change,  Models  for  change,  Organiza- 
tional change,  Organizational  development,  Planning  for  change,  Process  of  change) 


The  culture  of  an  organization  as  well  as  the 
individuals  in  an  organization  must  change. 
This  means  that  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
value  system,  the  social  structure  and  the  tech- 
nical system  of  an  organization.  Central  to  this 
effort  are:  (1)  the  principles  of  confrontation 
and  (2)  laboratory  training  viewed  as  a means 
not  an  end  so  that  most  of  the  effort  is  exerted 
in  on-the-job  situations  after  the  people  have 
attended  labs  and  not  in  the  labs  themselves. 
This  requires  a nonmechanical,  organic  ap- 
proach. This  kind  of  approach  consists  of: 
(1)  ability  to  view  the  culture  analytically  with- 
out becoming  alienated  from  it;  (2)  optimism 
regarding  chances  for  change  since  this  in- 
creases the  psychological  freedom  for  introduc- 


ers of  change ; (3)  a systems  approach  which 
increases  conceptual  freedom ; (4)  use  of  con- 
sultants for  third  party  facilitation;  (5)  con- 
frontation and  feedback;  (6)  empathy  or 
"becoming  the  other”;  (7)  dealing  with  prob- 
lems here  and  now;  (8)  multiplier  planning 
which  means  choosing  alternatives  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  change;  (9)  fanning-out 
so  that  someone  who  does  something  leads  to 
others  doing  something;  (10)  alternate  acting 
and  critiquing  rather  than  serial  action;  (11) 
testing  available  choices  rather  than  not  taking 
a chance  with  them.  There  is  an  extensive  de- 
scription of  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  a concrete  organizational  setting. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Dennerll,  D.,  & Chesler,  M.  Where  do  new  teaching  practices  come  from?  And  where  do  they  go? 
Michigan  Elementary  Principal,  1964,  39  (2) , 2.  (II ; Adoption  of  innovation,  Innovation  com- 
munication, Innovation  dissemination,  Promotion  of  utilization) 


Annotations 


Teachers  as  a rule  communicate  little  among 
themselves  regarding  teaching  practices  and 
innovations.  Yet  teachers  are  naturally  creative 
in  their  own  classrooms,  experimenting  with 
new  procedures  and  devices.  This  untapped  res- 
ervoir is  potentially  of  great  value,  as  ideas  that 
“start  from  the  bottom”  will  often  find  greater 
acceptance  among  other  teachers.  This  study 
tried  to  encourage  teacher  innovation  and  flow 
of  ideas  by  having  teachers  collaborate  on  a list 


of  criteria  for  good  innovative  practices.  After 
meeting  these  criteria,  teaching  practices  were 
then  selected  and  distributed  as  a booklet  among 
several  schools.  Results  were  favorable  for  ac- 
ceptance— with  modifications  and  improve- 
ments— of  new  practices.  Individual  teacher 
comments  and  participation  were  encouraged  to 
help  set  up  an  atmosphere  of  free  exchange  of 
ideas  and  conducive  to  further  experimentation. 


RESEARCH  COMMUNICATION 
ANALYSIS 


Dennis.  W.,  & Girden,  E.  Do  psychologists  read?  The  case  of  the  psychological  bulletin.  American 
Psychologist,  1953,  8,  197-199.  (I ; Disseminating  knowledge,  Research  diffusion,  Selecting 
information) 


A poll  was  conducted  among  a random  sample 
of  the  APA  to  determine  how  many  members 
read  various  materials  appearing  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
the  sample  responded.  It  was  found  that  the 
reader-audience  of  specific  items  ranged  from  9 
percent  to  58  percent.  The  most  popular  items 
belonged  to  several  Bulletin  categories  and  lay 
in  different  areas  of  psychology.  Of  the  11  lit- 
erature surveys  appearing  on  the  checklist, 
seven  were  read  by  one-third  or  more  of  the 


respondents.  Although  less  popular  items  be- 
longed to  different  categories  and  different 
fields,  they  tended  to  be  statistical  in  nature  and 
to  belong  to  sections  concerned  with  short  arti- 
cles, notes  and  film  reviews.  The  data  seem  to 
indicate  that  psychologists  while  working  in 
diverse  fields  may,  nevertheless,  share  common 
interests.  If  the  findings  derived  from  this  sur- 
vey can  be  generalized,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  psychologists  not  only  write  but  also  read. 


UTILIZING  INFORMATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Dexter,  Lewis  A.  On  the  use  and  abuse  of  social  science  by  practitioners.  American  Behavioral 
Scientist,  1965,  9 (3),  25-29.  (I,  III;  Researcher-practitioner  gap,  Selecting  information) 


Social  workers  must  learn  to  overcome  the 
tendency  to  draw  only  on  the  most  fashionable 
social  science  theories  for  they  often  are  unre- 
lated to  the  goals  of  the  practitioner,  lack  coun- 
tervailing corrective  evidence,  and,  in  their 
overemphasis,  lead  to  invalid  perceptions  of 
client  behaviors.  While  fashion  leads  to  over- 
emphasis, much  that  is  pertinent  and  relevant 
is  overlooked  because  it  is  related  to  an  un- 
fashionable body  of  knowledge.  Thus,  social 
work  has  neglected  relevant  insights  from  the 
sociology  of  the  professions  in  its  preoccupation 
with  the  culture-and-personality  school.  It  has 
also  ignored  the  unfashionable  but  highly  rele- 
vant concepts  of  political  philosophy  in  dealing 


with  social  action  and  social  policy  questions. 
The  social  work  profession  has,  consequently, 
failed  to  examine  the  societal  effects  of  its  hav- 
ing spread  the  notion  that  the  environment  is 
responsible  for  people’s  defects.  Its  uncritical 
use  of  knowledge  required  for  the  technical 
performance  of  the  practitioner’s  role  as  justi- 
fication for  political  and  legal  conclusions  is 
indefensible.  It  would  do  well  to  examine  un- 
resolved issues,  such  as  the  effectiveness  of 
blame,  the  utility  of  punishment,  and  the  nature 
of  social  responsibility,  as  a corrective  to  the 
humanitarian  overemphasis  that  characterizes 
the  liberal  professional. 
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PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Dumas,  Neil  S.  (Ed.)  Research  utilization  and  dissemination:  Proceedings  of  a regional  confer- 
ence. Gainesville,  Florida:  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute,  University  of  Florida, 
September  1968.  (Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Research  Grant  No.  RD-2874-G-68.)  (I,  II;  Research  dissemination,  Disseminating 
-information/knowledge) 


The  problems  of  providing  an  information 
retrieval  system  for  the  rehabilitation  service 
include:  the  effects  of  more  information  on 
personnel  functioning;  indexing;  the  scope  of 
information  to  be  included;  and  the  prerequi- 
sites for  organizing  and  maintaining  a success- 
ful system.  The  Task  Force  on  Research  utiliza- 
tion recommends  state-of-the-art  monographs ; 
conferences  on  utilization;  change  agents;  liai- 
son between  the  research  utilization  branch  and 
other  branches ; and  on-going  evaluation  of  final 
reports  of  research.  Suggestions  are  made  to 
include  clients  in  innovation  discussions.  Sev- 
eral exhibits  are  presented  of  operations  re- 
search; routine  data  gathering  for  use  in  day  to 


Dunn,  H.  W.  The  dissemination  of  medical  infoi 
Utilizing  information,  Selecting  knowledge, 


day  operation  and  problems  of  the  rehabilitation 
agency.  A program  for  operations  research  in- 
cludes the  role  of  the  research  director ; sugges- 
tions for  imaginative  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion; innovation,  change  agents  and  a systems 
concept  versus  a military  or  medical  model. 
Other  areas  of  discussion  include  funding  and 
applying  for  R.  & D.  grants ; the  link  between 
the  outcome  of  research  and  the  goals  of  the 
agency;  suggested  techniques  for  promoting 
utilization;  reasons  for  resistance  to  findings; 
a list  of  researchable  problems  including  some 
for  State  Agencies  and  the  role  of  the  State 
Agency  in  Research. 

DISSEMINATING  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

ANALYSIS 

mation.  Pediatrics,  May  1962,  29,  689-691.  (I; 

Knowledge  gathering,  Knowledge  utilization) 


A central  problem  is  the  rapidly  increasing 
amount  of  new  information  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Many  doctors  realize  this,  but  many 
others  do  not  even  consider  the  possibility  that 
they  need  more  information.  How  does  one  get 
new  information?  Residents  are  often  the  best 
carriers  of  new  information  and  doctors  often 
go  to  them  for  help.  There  is  also  the  develop- 
ment of  a national  telephone  service  where  new 
information  is  obtained  by  a team  of  librarians 


searching  200  medical  journals  each  month.  A 
subscribing  physician  may  call  day  or  night  to 
receive  needed  information.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  service  is  that  it  may  erode  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  physician,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  authority  involved  is  invisible.  The  general 
conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  given  all  of  the 
methods  for  dissemination  of  medical  informa- 
tion, the  time-lag  is  still  too  long  for  the 
physician. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Dutton,  John  M.,  & Walton,  R.  E.  Interdepartmental  conflict  and  cooperation : Two  contrasting 
studies.  Human  Organization,  1966,  26  (3),  207-220.  (IV,  II;  Resistance  to  change,  Opinions 
and  attitudes  during  change,  Use  of  groups  in  change,  Community  cooperation) 

A study  was  made  to  compare  and  contrast  sonnel  of  functionally  interdependent  depart- 
emergent  behavioral  patterns  in  two  district  ments  enter  into  the  process  of  joint  decision- 

oiganizations.  The  study  focuses  on  how  per-  making  and  otherwise  relate  to  each  other.  The 


Annotations 


study  is  based  on  data  gathered  through  held 
observations  and  interviews.  Results  of  the 
analysis  show  sharply  contrasting  interdepart- 
mental relations  at  the  two  organizations  stud- 


ied. Both  of  the  contrasting  behavioral  syn- 
dromes were  deemed  to  be  stable  and  resistant 
to  change. 


MENTAL  HOSPITAL  INNOVATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Dykens,  J.  W.,  Hyde,  R.  W.,  Orzaek,  L.  H.,  & York,  R.  H.  Strategies  of  mental  hospital  change. 
Boston:  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Mental  Health,  1964.  (IV,  II,  III; 
Characteristics  of  innovative  organizations,  Introducing  innovation,  Middleman  role,  Organi- 
zational climate,  Change  agents,  Planning  for  change,  Community  cooperation) 


This  study  describes  and  analyzes  the  process 
of  innovation  in  the  Northampton  Mental  Hos- 
pital in  Massachusetts.  The  authors  found  that 
the  morale  of  a hospital  staff  is  positively  re- 
lated to  interaction  with  members  of  the  outside 
community.  Informal  decision-making  process 
does  not  by  itself  generate  change,  encourage 
creativity,  or  move  toward  long-range  goals. 


When  morale  is  high,  personnel  turnover  is 
low.  Conclusions  also  noted  that:  (1)  State 
mental  hospitals  are  subject  to  external  pres- 
sures from  outside  sources ; (2)  change  efforts 
should  direct  hospital  people  to  become  their 
own  change  agents;  and  (3)  the  change  strate- 
gist can  be  an  important  figure  in  directing 
personnel. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
MODELS/CASE  STUDIES 

Eash,  Maurice  J.  Bringing  research  findings  into  classroom  practice.  Elementary  School  Journal, 
1968,  68  (8),  410-418.  (I;  Change  agent,  Resistance  to  change,  Research  consumer) 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  sev- 
eral approaches  to  applying  research  findings 
in  the  classroom.  The  author  presents  three 
models  for  translating  research  into  classroom 
practice.  These  models  reflect  data  from  the 
literature  and  from  the  author's  experiences. 
Two  case  studies  are  presented  in  amplification 
of  the  preferred  model  (co-action).  The  process 
most  widely  used  in  bringing  research  findings 
into  classroom  practice  is  the  displacement 
model  (the  desired  change  is,  in  effect,  forced 
upon  teachers  and  pupils  because  it  displaces  a 
similar  component).  The  authority  model  as- 
sumes that  the  classroom  practitioner  need  only 
to  be  exposed  to  research  and  he  will  put  it  to 
use  (research  findings  are  generally  introduced 


without  translating  them  into  the  context  of  the 
classroom  practitioner) . The  co-action  model  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  research 
findings  must  be  a two-way  action  that  engages 
the  researcher  and  the  practitioner  in  a mutual 
task.  The  author’s  position  is  that  the  element 
of  reciprocity  in  this  model  enables  it  to  correct 
the  inadequacies  of  the  other  two  models.  In 
both  the  case  studies  presented  in  relation  to 
the  co-action  model,  it  is  noted  that  the  partici- 
pation involved  not  only  the  practitioners 
(teachers),  but  also  the  consumers  (pupils). 
The  case  studies  in  both  instances  highlight  the 
novel  and  bold  involvement  of  the  pupils  that 
resulted  in  the  bringing  about  of  change. 


REJECTION  OF  INNOVATION 
INTERVIEW/SURVEY 

Eichholz,  Gerhard  C.  Why  do  teachers  reject  change?  Theory  into  Practice,  1963, 2,  264-268.  (II ; 
Resistance  to  change,  Educational  innovation,  Barriers  to  utilization) 
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The  author  explores  the  rejection  of  newer 
audio-visual  innovations  in  a school  environ- 
ment in  order  to  test  his  theory  of  rejection. 
Eichholz’s  theory  of  rejection  closely  parallels 
commonly  accepted  adoption  models.  He  postu- 
lates an  awareness  stage,  an  indifference  stage, 
a denial  stage,  a trial  stage  and  finally  rejection. 
A sample  of  45  teachers  was  drawn  from  five 
elementary  schools  in  a large  metropolitan 
school  system.  Selection  criteria  were : the 
known  innovation  rejector,  grade  level  (15 
teachers  from  grade  levels  1-2,  3-4,  and  5-6), 
and  teaching  experience  (15  teachers  from  each 
of  1-3,  7-10,  and  over  15  years  of  teaching). 


Findings  and  conclusions  reveal  that:  (1)  the 
attitudes  of  rejectors  were  not  related  to  the 
grade  level  at  which  the  teacher  taught,  or  to 
the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience; 
(2)  the  real  reasons  for  rejection  and  stated 
reasons  for  rejection  were  not  always  the  same; 
and  (3)  no  teacher  rejected  all  of  the  new 
media.  Suggested  ways  of  overcoming  resist- 
ance are:  (a)  circulate  information,  (b)  let 
innovators  lead  the  way,  (c)  maintain  an  envi- 
ronment favorable  to  experimentation,  (d)  be 
sympathetic,  wait  for  pressure  for  innovation 
to  mount,  (e)  remain  sympathetic  to  failure  for 
the  attempt  may  eventually  lead  to  acceptance. 


REJECTION  OF  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Eichholz,  G.,  & Rogers,  E.  M.  Resistance  to  the  adoption  of  audiovisual  aids  by  elementary  school 
teachers.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  Innovation  in  education.  New  York : Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964.  Pp.  299-316.  (II;  Introducing  innovation,  Proc- 
esses of  innovation,  Response  to  innovation,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change,  Re- 
sistance to  change) 


Forty-five  elementary  school  teachers,  pre- 
tested as  rejectors  of  electro-mechanical  innova- 
tions, were  interviewed  in  order  to  uncover 
their  feelings  toward  audio-visual  aids.  Rejec- 
tion responses  received  were  classified  as  rejec- 
tion through:  (1)  ignorance;  (2)  suspended 


judgment;  (3)  situational;  (4)  personal;  and 
(5)  experimental.  The  authors  propose  a tenta- 
tive rejection  theory  in  which  the  process  con- 
tains the  following  phases:  awareness,  indiffer- 
ence, denial,  trial,  and  rejection. 


DIFFUSING  INFORMATION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Eiduson,  B.  T.,  Brooks,  S.  H.,  & Motto,  R.  L.  A generalized  psychiatric  information-processing 
system.  Behavioral  Science,  1966,  11  (2),  133-142.  (Ill,  I;  Research  diffusion,  Utilizing  in- 
formation, Promotion  of  utilization,  Classifying  information,  Psychiatric  clinic  innovation) 


Information-processing  procedures  dealing 
with  case  histories  in  psychiatry  have  been  in- 
adequate for  research  purposes.  A team  from 
the  Reiss-Davis  Clinic  for  Child  Guidance  de- 
scribes their  psychiatric  information-processing 
procedure,  the  Psychiatric  Case  History  Event 
System  (PsyCHES) , which  they  consider  to  be 
useful  and  efficient.  Factual,  objective  data  on  a 
patient  are  conceived  as  events  and  serve  as  the 
information  units  in  the  computerized  system. 


The  words,  numbers  and  symbols  of  an  event 
are  recorded,  programmed,  and  incorporated 
into  the  Event  System.  The  computerized  sys- 
tem is  described  in  great  detail  in  the  article 
and  several  examples  are  given.  The  authors 
suggest  that  their  system  can  be  used  in  all 
installations  in  which  recorded  data  are  col- 
lected in  diverse  ways.  Thus,  a national  master 
information  system  could  be  set  up  that  would 
be  of  great  benefit  in  psychiatric  research. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 


Eisenstadt,  S.  N.  Institutionalization  and  change.  American  Sociological  Review,  April  1964,  29, 
235-247.  (IV;  Organizational  change,  Process  of  change,  Resistance  to  change) 
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Structural-functional  analysis  has  tradition- 
ally been  criticized  for  being  incapable  of  han- 
dling the  problems  of  social  change.  This 
criticism  is  challenged  in  the  approach  used  in 
this  paper.  A major  point  is  that  the  institu- 
tionalization of  any  social  system — be  it  politi- 
cal, economic  or  a system  of  social  stratification, 
or  any  collectivity  or  role — creates  in  its  wake 
the  possibilities  for  change.  The  author  defines 
the  process  of  institutionalization  as  the  reor- 
ganization of  a societally  prescribed  system  of 
differentiated  behavior  oriented  to  the  solution 
of  certain  problems  inherent  in  a major  area  of 
social  life.  The  possibilities  of  change  inherent 
in  institutionalization  arise  from  the  fact  that 
to  create  and  maintain  an  institution,  certain 


values  and  norms  must  be  used  as  guidelines 
for  behavior.  Certain  groups  or  individuals  will 
be  alienated  by  these  values  or  norms  either 
during  institutionalization  or  as  the  leaders  try 
to  maintain  the  system  over  time.  Which  groups 
these  will  be  is  defined  by  the  direction  and 
character  of  institutionalization.  Those  groups 
or  persons  which  have  negative  orientations 
toward  the  premises  of  the  system  are  called 
“anti-systems.”  These  anti-systems  will  vary  in 
strength  and  size,  and  some  may  remain  dor- 
mant for  a long  time.  They  also  constitute  im- 
portant foci  of  change,  under  propitious  condi- 
tions. Extensive  use  is  made  of  examples  from 
political  and  religious  systems  of  the  traditional 
centralized  Empires. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

Engstrom,  George  A.  Where  we  stand  on  research  utilization.  Rehabilitation  Record,  November- 
December,  1969,  28-32.  (Ill,  I;  Research  utilization  specialist,  Change  agent,  Utilization 
laboratory) 


The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  has 
strengthened  its  role  in  promoting  research 
utilization  by  the  following  specific  methods: 

(a)  developing  two  publications ; one  (Research 
and  Demonstration  Briefs)  presenting  digests 
of  completed  projects  to  serve  as  linking  agent 
between  practitioners  and  researchers,  another 
(Research  Trends)  giving  preliminary  findings 
of  projects  in  progress  to  shorten  the  time  gap 
between  testing  and  application  of  findings; 

(b)  requiring  all  directors  of  SRS-funded  proj- 
ects to  include  in  final  reports  a separate  listing 
of  significant  findings;  (c)  abstracting  all  SRS 
final  reports  to  include  methodology,  major  re- 


sults, and  usage  potential ; (d)  updating  biblio- 
graphic and  indexing  tools  for  rehabilitation 
practitioners;  (e)  experimenting  with  a pilot 
research  utilization  laboratory  to  aid  in  modi- 
fication of  demonstration  projects  for  a wide- 
spread adaptation;  (f)  providing  for — on  a 
demonstration  basis — a new  Research  Utiliza- 
tion Specialist  who  is  to  serve  as  change  agent 
in  State  rehabilitation  agencies ; (g)  sponsoring 
research  utilization  conferences  for  researcher, 
practitioners  and  administrators;  (h)  planning 
demonstrations  to  illustrate  communication 
through  a variety  of  media. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Erwin,  P.  H.,  & Langham,  F.  W.,  Jr.  The  change  seekers.  Harvard  Business  Review,  January- 
February,  1966,  44,  81-82.  (IV;  Organizational  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Pro- 
motional diffusion,  Diffusion  of  information,  Organizational  climate) 


Based  on  experience  and  observations,  the 
authors  developed  a logical  analysis  of  how  to 
plan  for  change  in  business.  Findings  include: 
(1)  organizations  must  have  attitude  that 
change  is  normal;  (2)  any  change  should  be 


approached  on  both  logical  and  psychological 
fronts;  (3)  plan  change  far  enough  in  advance 
so  people  affected  will  be  able  to  make  necessary 
adjustments;  and  (4)  conflict  between  adminis- 
trators and  initiators  must  be  expected. 


t 
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ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Evan,  William  M.  Organizational  lag,  Human  Organization,  Spring  1966,  26,  51-53.  (IV;  Resist- 
ance to  innovation,  Technical  innovation,  Administrative  innovation) 


To  understand  the  basis  for  the  differential 
response  of  organizations  to  new  ideas,  the 
author  identifies  the  distinction  between  techni- 
cal and  administrative  innovation.  Technical 
innovation  means  the  implementation  of  an  idea 
for  a new  product,  process  or  service;  adminis- 
trative innovation  refers  to  the  implementation 
of  an  idea  for  a new  policy  relating  to  personnel 
recruitment,  allocation  of  resources,  structuring 
of  tasks,  of  authority,  of  rewards.  The  concept 
of  organizational  lag  is  described  as  a discrep- 
ancy in  the  rate  at  which  new  technical  and 
administrative  ideas  are  implemented  in  an 
organization.  Sources  of  resistance  to  technical 


or  administrative  innovations  are,  among 
others,  psychological  and  social  in  character.  In 
the  sphere  of  formal  organizations,  manage- 
ment, especially  of  large  organizations,  appears 
to  operate  with  a “trickle-down”  theory  of  new 
administrative  ideas  and  a “trickle-up”  theory 
of  new  technical  ideas.  It  is  suggested  that  if  an 
organization  is  to  minimize  organizational  lag 
— and  hence  maximize  the  chances  of  both  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  innovation — the 
“trickle  effect”  with  respect  to  both  administra- 
tive and  technical  ideas  would  probably  have  to 
operate  in  both  directions. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE 

SURVEY/ANALYSIS 

Evan,  W.  M.,  & Black,  G.  Innovation  in  business  organizations : Some  factors  associated  with  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  staff  proposals.  Journal  of  Business,  1967,  40,  519-530.  (IV,  II;  Character- 
istics of  innovative  organizations,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change,  Planning  for 
change,  Organizational  climate,  Organizational  factors  involving  innovation) 


The  authors  studied  a small  sample  of  busi- 
ness organizations  to  determine  factors  which 
affect  the  success  of  proposed  innovations.  They 
found  that  staff  proposals  were  more  likely  to 
be  successful  in  organizations  with  high  compe- 
tition, high  professionalism,  high  formalization 


of  rules,  high  degree  of  communication  between 
staff  and  line  personnel,  high  quality  standards, 
and  high  perceived  need  for  change.  Organiza- 
tions with  these  characteristics  were  also  more 
receptive  to  administrative  proposals. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Evans,  R.  I.,  & Leppmann,  P.  K.  Resistance  to  innovation  in  higher  education:  A social  psycho- 
logical exploration  focused  on  television  and  the  establishment.  San  Francisco : Jossey-Bass, 
1968.  (II,  IV ; Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change,  Promotional  diffusion,  Adoption  of 
innovation,  Characteristics  of  innovative  persons/organizations,  Educational  innovation) 


In  a case  study  exploration  of  the  role  of  the 
university  faculty  in  the  diffusion  of  innova- 
tions within  the  university,  the  faculty  of  a 
metropolitan  university  was  surveyed  to  ascer- 
tain attitudes  toward  the  introduction  of  in- 
structional television.  The  findings  showed  that 
those  individuals  in  favor  of  instructional  tele- 
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vision  were:  (1)  less  conservative  and  tradi- 
tion-oriented ; (2)  more  inclined  to  favor  extra- 
curricular activities ; (3)  less  opposed  to  teacher 
and  student  evaluations;  (4)  more  tolerant  and 
sophisticated.  The  authors  concluded  that:  (1) 
many  professors  believe  much  training,  equip- 
ment, and  general  reevaluation  of  teaching 
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goals  would  be  required  in  order  to  utilize  in- 
structional television;  (2)  the  source  of  the 
institutional  innovation  affects  the  attitudes  of 
the  adopters,  (3)  institutions  which  rewarded 


innovative  behavior  had  more  innovative  facul- 
ties; and  (4)  job  security  may  be  intricately 
involved  in  innovation  adoption  in  higher  edu- 
cation institutions. 


DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Eyestone,  Merle  L.  A comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  bulletin,  film  and  lecture,  with  and  without 
discussion,  in  presenting  research  information.  Dissertation  Abstracts,  1966,  27  (4-A) , 922- 
923.  (II;  Research  dissemination,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  de- 
termine the  differences,  if  any,  in  the  effective- 
ness of  selected  media,  with  and  without  dis- 
cussion periods,  in  adult  learning  situations. 
The  effectiveness  of  media  and  discussion  tech- 
niques in  presenting  4-H  research  findings  to 
4-H  Club  leader  groups  was  determined  by  the 
measurement  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
gained,  and  the  differences  in  attitude  and  opin- 
ion. Findings  indicate:  (1)  There  is  no  statisti- 
cal advantage  in  terms  of  knowledge  gained  in 
choosing  one  particular  media  in  presenting 


4-H  research  findings  to  4-H  leader  groups. 
(2)  Participants  will  gain  more  knowledge 
from  the  subject  matter  if  no  discussion  is  held 
than  if  a 20-minute  discussion  is  allowed  fol- 
lowing a presentation,  irrespective  of  media 
used.  (3)  There  is  no  medium  for  presenting 
research  findings  which  is  significantly  superior 
in  affecting  attitude  or  opinion  responses.  (4) 
Of  the  three  tested  discussion  techniques  none 
is  significantly  superior  in  affecting  attitude  or 
opinion  responses. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Fairweather,  George  W.  Methods  for  experimental  social  innovation.  New  York:  Wiley  & Sons, 
1967.  (Ill,  I;  Organizational  factors  involving  innovations,  Researcher-practitioner  collabo- 
ration, Disseminating  information,  Community  cooperation,  Research  diffusion) 


During  the  course  of  13  years  of  experimental 
work  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  of  several 
marginal  groups,  Fairweather  developed  con- 
clusions regarding  social  innovations.  One  of 
the  first  obstacles  to  social  innovation  research 
in  a rehabilitation  setting  is  the  traditional 
separation  of  research  and  service — adminis- 
tration commitments  are  necessary  for  the 
success  of  research  efforts.  Administration 
commitments  on  the  basis  of  prestige  cause 
problems  when  the  time  comes  to  back  up  com- 
mitments with  staff,  space,  etc.  Common  mis- 
conception held  by  institution  management  is 
that  research  will  bring  additional  services  to 
the  institution  without  cost  to  the  institution. 
Researcher  should  require  definite  commitments 

« 

- M 


from  management  regarding  budget,  space, 
authority,  staff  publication  rights,  etc.  Re- 
searcher, in  turn,  must  assure  management  of 
progress  reports,  procedures  and  norms.  Re- 
searcher must  determine  if  results  of  experi- 
ment can  be  generalized  to  society,  depending 
upon  representative  sample,  social  context, 
evaluation  criteria.  Fairweather  concludes  by 
recommending  that  a number  of  centers  for 
experiments  and  training  be  established  in  uni- 
versities, industrial  institutions,  government 
agencies  and  private  foundations  to  continually 
initiate  social  innovation  research,  establish 
communication  systems,  provide  information, 
and  help  establish  administration  procedures. 
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GATHERING  KNOWLEDGE 
SUGGESTIONS 

Felix,  R.  H.,  & Clausen,  R.  A.  The  role  of  surveys  in  advancing  the  knowledge  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  1953,  IT  (1),  62-70.  (Ill,  1;  Research  needed  in  mental 
health  care.  Researcher-practitioner  gap.  Mental  health  care  innovation) 


The  author  outlines  various  kinds  of  research 
needed  in  the  area  of  mental  health  care.  Re- 
search on  the  actions  of  individuals  regarding 
their  own  or  other’s  mental  health  is  needed : 
who  recognized  the  illness  and  why,  and  what 
methods  brought  the  patient  into  treatment. 
“Folklore”  responses  to  mental  illness,  such  as 
turning  to  clergymen  for  counseling,  should  be 
aided  by  assisting  clergymen  to  be  better  coun- 
selors, rather  than  fought  by  urging  people  to 
see  psychiatrists.  Information  is  needed  on  the 
effectiveness  of  mass  media  for  transmitting 


public  health  information,  although  you  are 
more  likely  to  change  information  levels  than 
attitudes.  Sophisticated  research  is  needed  in 
areas  such  as  drug  addiction,  child-rearing, 
services  for  older  people,  morbidity  studies,  and 
studies  of  families  where  mental  illness  has 
occurred.  Characteristics  of  individuals  and 
families  who  succeed  at  coping  with  serious 
problems  should  be  studied  in  order  to  provide 
suggestions  for  strengthening  such  character- 
istic*. 


COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Feller,  D.  Adult  education  in  program  implementation.  Adult  Leadership,  May  1965,  14,  11-12. 
(II ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Strategies  for  overcoming  resistance  to  change) 


In  Los  Angeles  a group  of  lay  volunteers  was 
successfully  used  to  aid  in  the  selection  and 
screening  of  prospective  foster  parents.  An 
orientation  course  was  given  to  individuals  who 
became  chairmen  of  Foster  Home  Finding  Com- 
mittees. The  main  drive  of  the  program  was  to 


educate  the  community  to  the  need  for  foster 
homes.  When  this  brought  little  response  the 
material  was  reexamined.  New  programs  were 
then  introduced  which  presented  a more  per- 
sonal image  of  the  foster  parent  and  child ; sub- 
sequently, community  response  grew. 


MIDDLEMAN  ROLE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Ferguson,  Charles  J.  Concerning  the  nature  of  human  systems  and  the  consultant’s  role.  Journal 
of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  1968,  4 (2),  179-193.  (Ill,  IV;  Organizational  climate,  Orga- 
nizational factors  involving  innovation,  Research-practitioner  collaboration,  Research  diffu- 
sion, Promotional  diffusion,  Diffusion  of  information) 


In  this  analysis  the  consultant  role  is  con- 
ceptualized in  a systems  framework,  and  proc- 
esses that  the  consultant  uses  to  help  the  client 
system  externalize  disruptive  tendencies  are 
described.  Consultants’  focus  is  the  management 
of  relationships,  determining  how  collaborative 
efforts  among  subparts  can  be  evoked,  or  ten- 


sions reduced.  A number  of  activities  of  the 
consultant  are  identified,  among  them:  (1)  cap- 
ture data;  (2)  scan  for  troubled  interfaces; 
(3)  promote  psychological  bonding  (4)  serve  as 
communications  conveyor;  (5)  encourage  feed- 
back; (6)  assist  in  management  of  conflicts, 
and  (7)  promote  a proper  psychological  climate. 


INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL 
SURVEY 

Ferguson,  i.,  & Lazarsfeld,  P.  F.  Social  science  information  services:  Progress  report  on  a sur- 
vey. American  Behavioral  Scientist,  June  1964,  7,  20-22.  (I;  Knowledge  dissemination,  Infor- 
mation gathering,  Knowledge  selecting,  Utilizing  information) 
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As  social  science  information  and  research 
has  increased  and  as  specialization  without  cen- 
tralization of  information  has  occurred,  re- 
trieval of  relevant  published  and  unpublished 
material  has  become  a problem.  To  aid  retrieval 
of  this  material,  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research,  Columbia  University,  conducted  a 
survey  of  4,300  social  scientific  institutions, 
organizations  and  agencies  to  determine  which 
would  have  information  available  for  the  pub- 
lic. Selections  taken  from  the  returned  question- 


naires were  compiled  into  a social  science 
directory  of  information  services.  Information 
services  were  found  to  be  very  heterogeneous. 
One  classification  separated  the  initiators  of  re- 
search, e.g.,  specialized  libraries  and  dissemi- 
nation services.  These  organizations  have  been 
developing  independently  of  each  other.  Much 
unpublished  material  is  therefore  not  dissemi- 
nated widely,  as  research  organizations  usually 
do  not  maintain  large  information  services. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
IN  CHANGE 

REVIEW 

Festinger,  Leon.  Behavioral  support  for  opinion  change.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  1964,  28  (3), 
404-417.  (II;  Characteristics  of  persons  in  change,  Process  of  change,  Response  to  innova- 


tion, Rejection  of  innovation) 

The  assumption  that  there  is  a relationship 
between  attitude  change  and  subsequent  behav- 
ior has  not  been  proved.  Three  relevant  studies 
that  have  been  made  indicate  that  this  relation- 
ship does  not  exist.  There  have  been  studies 
that  show  that  existing  attitudes  relate  to  overt 
behavior,  but  not  whether  attitude  change 
brought  about  by  exposure  to  a persuasive 
communication  will  cause  a concommitant 
change  in  subsequent  behavior.  A possible  con- 
clusion is  that  when  opinions  or  attitudes  are 
changed  through  the  momentary  impact  of  a 
persuasive  communication,  this  change  might 


be  inherently  unstable  and  will  disappear  or 
remain  isolated  unless  an  environmental  or  be- 
havioral change  can  be  brought  about  to  support 
and  maintain  it.  The  author  hypothesizes  that 
in  order  to  produce  a stable  behavior  change 
following  opinion  change,  an  environmental 
change  must  also  be  produced  which,  represent- 
ing reality,  will  support  the  new  opinion  and 
the  new  behavior.  Otherwise,  the  same  factors 
that  produced  the  initial  opinion  and  the  be- 
havior will  continue  to  operate  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  the  opinion  change. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Flanagan,  John  C.  Case  studies  on  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science  research.  In  Case  studies  in 
bringing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science , Vol.  1. 
Stanford,  Calif. : Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961.  Pp.  36-46. 
(Ill,  II,  IV ; Adoption  of  innovation,  Evaluation  of  innovation,  Response  to  innovation,  Orga- 
nizational factors  involving  innovation,  Strategies  for  effecting  change) 


Two  case  studies,  both  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  evaluation  procedures  for  the  client 
organization,  differed  markedly  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  results  have  been  utilized.  Both 
projects  used  (1)  research  based  on  data  from 
actual  field  operations,  (2)  procedures  which 
were  developed  and  tried  out  under  field  con- 
ditions, (3)  those  responsible  for  ultimate  de- 
cisions active  in  the  planning  stages,  and  (4) 
projects  not  beyond  state  of  the  art.  The  condi- 


tions existing  in  the  extensively  utilized  project 
only  were:  (1)  requirements  of  the  study  origi- 
nated with  the  utilizors  of  the  findings ; (2)  top 
management  was  sensitive  to  the  need  for  im- 
provements; (3)  ultimate  users  took  part  in 
collecting  and  evaluating  data;  (4)  ultimate 
users  perceived  the  change  as  resulting  in  defi- 
nite personal  benefits  to  them,  and  (5)  potential 
benefits  were  tangible. 


Annotated  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Fliegel,  Frederick  C.  Obstacles  to  change  for  the  low  income  farmer.  Rural  Sociology,  1960,  26, 
347-351.  (11;  Attitudinal  change.  Value  change,  Barriers  to  change) 


From  a study  of  farm  operators,  data  was 
analyzed  from  the  low  income  sample  who  were 
under  60  years  old.  The  mean  age  of  this  group 
was  46,  as  compared  with  a mean  age  of  41  for 
the  high  income  group,  and  in  general  they 
tended  to  have  less  education.  The  hypotheses: 

(1)  lower  income  farmers  “will  tend  to  be  ori- 
ented to  the  present  rather  than  the  future,” 

(2)  “will  tend  to  be  passive  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  mastering  their  environment”  in 
areas  such  as  credit  and  use  of  modern  farming 


information  and  practices.  Developing  a com- 
mercial approach  toward  farming  seems  to 
necessitate  basic  attitudinal  and  value  changes, 
and  the  study  reveals  there  is  little  evidence 
the  respondents  want  change  or  could  easily 
change.  If  these  changes  are  not  made,  the 
author  suggests  subsistence  farming  as  a pos- 
sible outcome.  Those  people  with  higher  income 
and  supposedly  with  different  attitudes  and 
values  may  profit  from  education  programs 
geared  more  directly  to  commercial  agriculture. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATIONS 
INTERVIEWS 


Fliegel,  F.  C.,  & Kivlin,  J.  E.  Attributes  of  innovations  as  factors  in  diffusion.  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  1966,  72  (3),  235-248.  (II;  Characteristics  of  innovative  persons,  Introducing 
innovation,  Response  to  innovation,  Technological  innovation,  Promotion  of  utilization) 


A large  group  of  farmers  was  interviewed  in 
order  to  identify  a specific  set  of  attributes  of 
farm  innovations  and  to  explore  the  extent  to 
which  these  attributes  accounted  for  differences 
in  the  rate  of  adoption  of  innovations  in  modern 
farm  practices.  Investigators  found  that  the 
following  attributes  of  innovations  did  affect 
the  rate  of  adoption:  (1)  high  continuing  costs; 
(2)  rapid  recovery  of  costs;  (8)  payoff;  (4) 
saving  of  work  time ; (5)  regularity  of  reward ; 


(6)  divisibility  of  trial;  and  (7)  association 
with  dairying.  The  following  attributes  did  not 
significantly  affect  adoption  rates:  (1)  initial 
costs;  (2)  social  approval;  (3)  relief  from 
odious  tasks;  (4)  perceived  complexity  of  inno- 
vations; (5)  clarity  of  results;  (6)  compati- 
bility between  the  innovation  and  traditional 
methods;  (7)  mechanical  attraction,  and  (8) 
pervasiveness. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
PILOT  STUDY/ANALYSIS 

Forstenzer,  H.  M.,  & Hunt,  R.  C.  The  New  York  State  community  mental  services  act:  Its  ori- 
gins and  first  four  years  of  development.  Psychiatric  Quarterly  Supplement,  1958,  32,  41-67. 
(IV,  II;  Processes  of  innovation.  Evaluation  of  innovation.  Mental  health  innovation) 


This  paper  has  described  the  origins,  prin- 
ciples, provisions  and  early  development  of  the 
first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram for  an  entire  State.  Widespread  citizen 
readiness  for  the  coordinated  and  integrated 
planning  of  mental  health  services  has  been 
demonstrated,  as  has  local  and  State  government 


willingness  to  finance  large-scale  programs. 
This  has  focused  attention  on  the  need  for  de- 
veloping methods  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  services  for  more  research,  especially  into 
the  causes  of  mental  illnesses;  on  the  need  for 
training  professional  personnel,  and  on  the  need 
for  the  development  of  a public  health  approach 
to  mental  illness  and  mental  health. 


Annotations 


COMMUNICATION 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Forster,  Jerald.  An  investigation  of  the  effects  of  two  feedback  methods  when  communicating  psy- 
chological information.  Dissertation  Abstracts,  1967,  27  (8-A),  2390-2391.  (II;  Opinions  and 
attitudes  concerning  change) 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  ex- 
plore the  relative  effects  of  two  different  meth- 
ods of  communicating  mental  ability  test  re- 
sults. Individuals  at  several  different  levels  of 
ability  and  achievement  were  included.  Emo- 
tional and  cognitive  reactions  accompanying 
different  types  of  test  interpretations  were 
investigated  by  assigning  subjects  to  one  of  two 
treatments:  a self-explanatory,  branching-type 
of  programmed  booklet  devised  by  the  investi- 
gator ; and  verbal  communication  by  one  of  four 
professional  counselors  during  individual  inter- 
views. Two  unrelated  dependent  variables,  emo- 
tional reactions  and  cognitive  changes,  were  in- 
cluded to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  methods  of 
communication.  Statistically  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  two  methods  of  test  interpre- 
tation were  detected  in  the  rate  of  decline  in 
subject's  electroderma)  skin  conductance  (SC) 
readings.  With  the  exception  of  the  overachiev- 


ers, the  subjects  who  received  tests  results  from 
counselors  appeared  to  relax  at  a more  rapid 
rate  than  subjects  who  received  test  results 
from  the  programmed  manual.  However,  sub- 
jects getting  results  from  the  programmed 
materials  improved  significantly  more  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  self-estimates  as  the  results 
of  the  test  interpretation.  There  was  little  or  no 
evidence  that  individuals  with  low  test  scores 
experienced  greater  emotional  reaction  during 
test  interpretation  than  did  individuals  with 
high  or  medium  scores.  The  results  suggest  that 
counselors  have  the  effect  of  calming  down  their 
clients  in  a threatening  situation,  although 
counselors  fail  to  communicate  factual  informa- 
tion as  accurately  as  it  can  be  communicated  by 
written  materials  organized  in  a programmed 
format.  Expansion  of  the  use  of  programmed 
materials  for  the  communication  of  test  results 
was  recommended. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Fosen,  Robert  H.  Social  solidarity  and  differential  adoption  of  a recommended  agriculture  practice. 
(Doctoral  dissertation,  Cornell  University)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1966. 
No.  66-2386.  (II,  III;  Characteristics  of  innovative  persons.  Social  factors  influencing  inno- 
vation, Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change) 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explain  why 
many  New  York  State  dairy  farmers  who  would 
benefit  most  by  the  adoption  of  recommended 
agricultural  practices  do  not  adopt  them  even 
after  their  utility  has  been  demonstrated.  An 
interviewing  schedule  was  administered  during 
the  fall  of  1955  to  dairy  farmers  in  Herkimer 
County,  New  York.  Data  were  interpreted  with 
respect  to  adoption  of  the  recommended  prac- 
tice of  artificially  inseminating  dairy  cattle. 
Findings  indicated  that  farmers  who  adopt 
recommended  practices  tend  to  be  persons  who : 
(1)  belong  to  an  informal  social  group  of  other 
farmers ; (2)  associate  more  with  others  of  the 
group  who  have  adopted  new  practices  than 
with  others  of  the  group  who  have  not  adopted 
new  practices;  (3)  appear  to  follow  the  farming 


standards  set  by  the  group  to  which  they  belong 
and  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  associate. 
The  farmer  who  adopts  practices  tends  to  be  an 
“outward  oriented”  and  conforming  member  of 
a group,  while  the  farmer  who  does  not  adopt 
practices  tends  to  be  a social  isolate  conforming 
to  standards  that  have  their  source  in  tradi- 
tional values.  These  informal  social  groups  that 
influence  the  decisions  of  their  members  contain 
individuals  who  tend  to  be  similar  in  the  extent 
of  their  formal  social  participation,  age,  and  in 
the  size  of  their  farming  operations.  The  results 
of  the  present  research  support  the  over-all  con- 
clusion that  adoption  of  recommended  agricul- 
tural practices  is,  to  a meaningful  extent,  a 
function  of  the  informal  social  organization  of 
the  rural  community. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Foshay,  Arthur  W.  Strategies  for  curriculum  change.  In  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, A report  of  the  invitation  conference  on  implementing  career  development  theory  and 
research  through  the  curriculum.  Washington,  D.C.:  The  Association,  1966.  Pp.  1-16.  (II; 
Educational  innovation,  Curriculum  change,  Planning  for  change,  Change  process) 


In  the  past,  when  school  systems  have  under- 
taken change,  they  have  not  taken  all  aspects  of 
the  process  into  account  and,  as  a result,  had 
little  success.  The  strategy  for  change,  accord- 
ing to  Miles,  must  consider : Design  of  the  Inno- 
vation, Local  Awareness  and  Interest,  Local 
Evaluation,  and  Local  Trial.  This  plan  neither 
rules  out  the  “democratic,”  “political”  or 
“county  agent”  methods  of  introducing  change 
which  are  currently  used,  nor  relies  on  any  one 
completely.  Instead  it  combines  each  for  a com- 
prehensive approach.  Regarding  curriculum 
change  specifically,  the  author  defines  three  cri- 
teria for  including  any  given  subject  in  a cur- 
riculum. First  is  the  transferability,  or  gener- 
alizability  of  the  subject.  The  more  specialized 
or  esoteric  the  knowledge,  the  less  likely  it  is 


to  be  adopted.  Second,  the  knowledge  should 
appear  to  be  a part  of  a theory  of  general  edu- 
cation (i.e.,  it  is  personally  enhancing,  or  intel- 
lectually invigorating).  Third,  it  must  be  peda- 
gogically  feasible.  Also,  the  system  must  be 
entered  from  several  points  to  succeed,  rather 
than  attaching  just  one,  or  perhaps  two.  Some 
key  entry  points  are  the  hierarchy,  the  support- 
ing community,  the  instruction  materials,  the 
teachers  and  the  students.  Finally,  the  profes- 
sional education  of  teachers  must  be  developed 
and  improved  before  all  other  things,  for  it  is 
the  teachers  who  occupy  a most  crucial  spot  in 
the  system.  College  teacher  training  has  been 
shown  to  influence  a teacher’s  methods  through- 
out her  career,  yet  that  training  has  been  shown 
to  be  less  than  satisfactory. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP 

SUGGESTIONS 

: The  problems  of  teamwork.  American  Jour- 
1290.  (Ill;  Linkage  factors  involving  innovation,  Research- 


FosVer,  George.  Public  health  and  behavioral  science 
nal  of  Public  Health,  1961,  5' 
practitioner  collaboration) 

The  behavioral  scientists  have  learned  much 
concerning  beliefs  about  illness  and  health  prac- 
tices that  can  be  of  use  to  the  health  professions. 

For  a team  of  behavioral  scientists  and  health 
professionals  to  work  effectively  there  must  be 
agreement  on  implications  of  goals,  importance 
of  the  problem,  and  understanding  of  each 
others’  philosophies.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  two  fields;  the  scientist  is  not  con- 
cerned with  value  judgments,  the  professional 
is,  and  the  scientist  finds  gratification  from 


making  a scientific  contribution,  the  profes- 
sional from  raising  the  health  level.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  personnel  for  a team  to 
insure  their  suitability  for  this  form  of  collabo- 
ration. The  problems  in  the  public  health  field 
that  are  best  suited  to  behavioral  science  re- 
search are  those  which  have  an  immediate,  tan- 
gible, and  personal  target.  The  health  profes- 
sion tries  to  direct  change,  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  can  give  aid  by  studying  both  the 
innovating  body  and  the  client  society. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Fox,  R.  S.,  & Lippitt,  R.  The  innovation  of  classroom  mental  health  practices.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.), 
Innovation  in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1964.  Pp.  271-299.  (IV,  II;  Adoption  of  innovation,  Characteristics  of  innovative  or- 
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ganizations,  Introducing  innovation,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Promotional  diffusion. 
Use  of  groups  for  change) 


This  experimental  study,  carried  out  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  hypothesized  that 
teachers  might  be  encouraged  to  make  changes 
in  their  classrooms  either  by:  (1)  collaborating 
with  the  research  team  in  gathering  and  inter- 
preting data  about  the  teacher’s  classroom,  or 
(2)  examining  the  innovative  efforts  of  other 
teachers  in  meeting  situations  similar  to  ones 
existing  in  the  teacher’s  class.  The  authors 
found  that:  (1)  those  teachers  who  partici- 
pated in  intensive  workshops  became  the  most 


highly  innovative;  (2)  innovative  efforts  of 
teachers  can  be  highly  useful  to  colleagues, 
however,  poor  channels  of  communication  hin- 
der such  sharing;  (3)  reeducation  efforts  had 
to  overcome  the  attitude  that  using  someone 
else’s  innovation  is  a better  value  than  creating 
one’s  own ; and  (4)  innovative  efforts  by  teach- 
ers are  more  likely  to  succeed  with  the  sup- 
ports of  administration,  professional  colleagues, 
and  outside  resource  people. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Fox,  R.  S.,  & Van  Egmond,  E.  E.  Trying  out  new  ideas.  National  Education  Association  Journal, 
October  1962,  51,  25-27.  (II ; Change  process,  Barriers  to  change,  Strategies  for  change,  In- 
troducing innovation) 


This  article  describes  a case  study  of  a 
teacher  who  tried  out  an  innovation  in  her  class- 
room. It  illustrates  the  many  supporting  and 
restraining  forces  present  in  the  educational 
environment,  and  which  of  these  will  cause, 
alternately,  frustration  or  success.  The  main 
factor  to  emerge  in  successful  instances  was 
the  teacher’s  use  of  resources  outside  the  class- 
room to  achieve  her  goals.  This  overcame  the 


restraining  factors  of  fear  of  criticism,  inability 
to  deal  with  certain  strategies  and  techniques 
and  anxiety  over  the  principal’s  reaction?  to  her 
performance.  An  ability  to  see  the  change  proc- 
ess as  involving  failure  as  well  as  success  and 
therefore  being  able  to  deal  more  realistically 
with  delay,  frustration  and  failure,  was 
emphasized. 


DIFFUSING  OF  INFORMATION 
DESCRIPTION 

Fox,  Theodore.  Crisis  in  communication  and  the  functions  and  future  of  medical  journals.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  1967,  37  (3),  507-520.  (Ill;  Research-practitioner  gap,  Re- 
search diffusion/dissemination,  Gathering  and  classifying  information,  Utilizing  information/ 


knowledge) 

Discussion  and  solutions  on  the  future  of 
medical  journals  are  outlined  in  terms  of  the 
medical  investigator’s  needs.  Information  in- 
dexing and  retrieval  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  obtaining  sources  for  documented  articles 
within  the  time  limit  required  by  researchers. 
It  is  questioned  whether  increased  activity  in 
providing  more  research  funds,  better  indexes, 
and  more  clever  librarians  might  not  encourage 
more  authors  to  produce  more  work  while  at 
the  same  time  not  guaranteeing  that  the  quality 
of  the  reports  will  be  improved.  While  it  would 
seem  that  the  twilight  of  the  printed  word  is 


approaching,  a radical  solution  is  proposed  to 
select,  to  establish  priorities,  and  to  report  rap- 
idly and  interchange  information  by  providing 
demand-type  publications  requested  from  ad- 
vance index,  abstract  and  micro-card  dissemi- 
nation, rather  than  by  the  present  printed 
journal  method.  A well  indexed  list  of  newly 
reported  facts  would  be  most  valuable  to  medi- 
cal researchers.  The  library  of  tomorrow  will 
be  a communications  center,  not  a repository ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  anything  good  will  always 
survive,  even  if  it  has  to  be  exhumed. 
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BARRIERS  TO  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 


Frank,  Lawrence  K.  Fragmentation  in  the  helping  professions.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R. 
Chin  (Eds.) , The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  44-48.  (I;  Integration  of  knowledge,  Resistance  to  change) 


The  author  draws  attention  to  the  barriers 
raised  by  the  increasing  tendency  to  specialize, 
and  points  out  that  there  is  a lack  of  integra- 
tion of  knowledge  from  the  various  sciences 
and  social  sciences.  It  is  the  author’s  view  that 
individuals  tend  to  draw  only  from  their  field 
of  "specialization”  when  looking  for  solutions 


to  problems.  In  addition,  each  specialist,  confi- 
dent of  his  own  knowledge  and  techniques  tends 
to  ignore  the  far-reaching  implications  of  his 
findings.  Fragmentation  in  both  science  and 
practice  is  viewed  as  another  barrier  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  utilization  implementa- 
tion. 


COMMUNICATION 

SUGGESTIONS 


Frank,  Lawrence  K.  Interprofessional  communication.  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  1961, 
51, 1798-1804.  (Ill,  I;  Collaborative  communication,  TJse  of  groups  for  change,  Linkage) 


A message  which  a sender  feels  is  properly 
coded  may  receive  a different  interpretation 
because  of  nonverbal  messages,  specialized  lan- 
guages, and  for  various  conceptual  frameworks. 
Problems  that  are  multidimensional  are  ap- 
proached in  an  unidimensional  manner,  using  the 
specialized  focus,  methods,  and  conceptions  of 
one  discipline.  Each  member  of  a team  should 
strive  to  communicate  with  others  who  do  not 
share  his  training  in  a particular  field ; all  mem- 


bers should  initially  give  a statement  of  their 
concepts  and  unformulated  assumptions.  In 
order  that  the  members  of  a team  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  to  give  up  their  disciplinary  posi- 
tions, we  should  speak  of  multidisciplinary  or 
mtdtiprofessional  approaches  and  not  interdis- 
ciplinary or  interprofessional  projects.  A well 
run  team  should  function  like  a well  run  orches- 
tra with  each  member  accepting  the  common 
task  and  being  given  complete  autonomy. 


MODELS  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Gallaher,  Art,  Jr.  Directed  change  in  formal  organizations:  The  school  system.  In  R.  0.  Carlson, 
et  al.,  Change  processes  in  the  public  schools.  Eugene,  Oreg. : Center  for  the  Advanced  Study 
of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965.  Pp.  37-51.  (IV;  Change  agents, 


Organizational  change,  Planning  of  change 

Taking  the  viewpoint  of  an  anthropologist, 
stressing  the  role  of  advocate,  and  examining 
the  organizational  peculiarities  of  school  sys- 
tems, the  author  explores  directed  change.  The 
two  role  models  for  advocacy  are  the  pragmatic, 
which  uses  the  advocate’s  knowledge  of  the 
organization  to  create  a climate  for  change,  and 
the  Utopic,  which  uses  manipulation  of  people 
by  the  advocate,  rather  than  working  with  peo- 
ple. The  author  favors  the  pragmatic  model  for 
achieving  change.  Variables  necessary  for  the 
success  of  directed  change:  (a)  the  perceived 
prestige  of  the  advocate  by  target  system  mem- 


, Process  of  change) 

bers;  (b)  the  dependence  upon  authority  by 
target  system  members;  (c)  the  shared  expec- 
tation of  change  by  target  system  members; 
(d)  the  felt  need  for  change  by  target  system 
members;  (e)  the  time  factor;  and  (f)  the  size 
and  divisibility  of  the  target  system.  The  school 
system  is  a service  organization  and  the  client 
group  determines  the  litnits,  kinds  of  authority 
and  goals  that  the  organization  will  develop. 
The  professional  functionaries  in  a service 
organization  must  retain  the  authority  of  the 
client  group,  yet  not  become  subservient  to 
their  demands.  Because  the  school  administra- 


Annotations 


tor  must  perform  a ‘‘balancing  role”  between 
the  client  group  and  the  professional  in  the 
school  system,  he  should  not  assume  the  role 


of  advocate.  The  author  suggests  a special  role 
for  the  advocate  of  education  change. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
SYNTHESIS 

Gange,  J.  The  role  of  private  philanthropy  in  the  dissemination  and  implementation  of  educational 
research.  In  K.  Goldhammer  & S.  Elam  (Eds.),  Dissemination  and  implementation:  Third  an- 
nual Phi  Delta  Kappa  symposium  on  educational  research.  Bloomington,  Ind.:  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  1962.  (Ill;  Educational  change,  Research-practitioner  gap,  Disseminating  informa- 
tion, Strategies  for  funding  agencies) 


Directional  education  research  studies  the 
content  or  purpose  of  education,  rather  than 
methodologies,  facilities,  etc.,  (procedural  re- 
search). Private  philanthropy  will  probably  be 
needed  to  fund  this  research,  which  must  begin 
with  a severely  critical  analysis  of  present  con- 
fusion and  then  decide  on  what  kind  of  society 


we  should  become.  The  author  reports  a discus- 
sion of  whether  social  reflection  is  a function  of 
the  schools  and  if  research  can  answer  questions 
on  goals  and  values.  The  effectiveness  of  private 
funding  agencies  as  disseminators  and  imple- 
mentors is  also  debated. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
EXHORTATION 

Gardner,  John  W.  What  kind  of  society  do  we  want?  Reader's  Digest,  September  1969, 74-78.  (IV, 
II ; Use  of  groups  for  change) 


The  aging  of  institutions  (specifically  gov- 
ernmental institutions)  should  be  studied  and 
methods  that  provide  for  their  continuous  re- 
newal should  be  found.  ‘‘Reformers”  tend  to  be 
preoccupied  with  specific  evils  when  their  true 
task  is  to  design  a society  (and  institutions) 
capable  of  continuous  change,  renewal,  and 
responsiveness.  Such  a society  should  be  char- 
acterized by  pluralism:  alternatives  th?,t  allow 
‘‘freedom  of  choice”  to  be  meaningful.  Individu- 
als should  be  served  by  institutions,  not  made 
specialists  incapable  of  autonomous  function- 
ing. If  nobody  rocks  the  boat,  it  will  probably 
sink,  at  least  if  the  "boat”  is  a “self-governing” 
society.  The  full  development  of  human  re- 
source through  life-long  education  and  self- 
discovery  is  essential.  Institutions  must  allow 


individual  participation.  Local  government  is  a 
prime  target  for  revitalization.  Organizational 
features  which  diminish  or  strengthen  indi- 
viduals should  be  identified.  The  natural  re- 
sources and  beauty  of  this  land  must  be  pre- 
served. The  need  for  individuals  to  be  needed 
and  to  provide  service  to  others  should  be 
tapped  to  make  life  and  individual  freedom 
more  meaningful.  We  and  our  institutions  must 
learn  to  be  faithful  to  our  professed  ideals  of 
justice,  liberty,  equality,  and  individual  worth, 
dignity,  and  responsibility.  Uncommitted  but 
powerful  Americans  must  hear  and  heed  a call 
to  action  to  reshape  institutions.  "We  the  people 
of  the  United  States”  must  act.  No  one  will  act 
for  us.  We  can  design  a unified  society  capable 
of  continuous  renewal. 


DISSEMINATING 
INFORMATION 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Garvey,  W.  D.,  & Griffith,  B.  C.  Communication  in  a science:  The  system  and  its  modification. 
In  A.  de  Reuck  & J.  Knight  (Eds.),  Communication  in  science:  Documentation  and  automa- 
tion. A Ciba  Foundation  volume.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1967.  Pp.  16-36.  (II;  Research  dis- 
semination, Adoption  of  innovation,  Introducing  innovation) 


Annotated  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization 


In  the  scientific  communication  system  stud- 
ied, the  pattern  of  information  flow  was  found 
to  be:  interchange  with  small  groups  of  col- 
leagues, formal  reports  at  regional  or  national 
conventions,  distribution  of  copies  of  reports, 
submission  of  manuscripts  to  journal,  pre- 
prints of  journal  articles,  journal  publication, 
reprints  of  journal  articles,  appearance  in  Psy- 
chological Abstracts,  and,  Anally,  inclusion  in 
review  of  current  work.  The  research  scientist 
actively  seeks  an  exchange  of  information;  be- 
cause the  goal  of  publication  in  a journal  is 
limited,  there  is  an  orderly  development  of 
informal  channels.  Because  members  of  the  sci- 
entific community  are  both  users  and  dissemi- 
nators of  information,  there  is  continuous  feed- 
back within  this  closed  social  system.  The 
system  is  dynamic;  if  new  elements  are  needed 
they  are  developed.  Planned  innovations  should 


move  the  entire  system  in  the  desired  direction 
whether  directly  or  indirectly;  should  be  mea- 
sured in  behavioral  and  economic  terms ; should 
include  mechanisms  that  will  modify  or  ter- 
minate the  innovations  if  necessary ; and  should 
promote  a combination  of  informal  and  formal 
channels  of  information.  Three  innovations 
were  introduced  into  the  communication  sys- 
tem studied:  reduction  of  the  time-lag  before 
an  item  appeared  in  Psychological  Abstracts; 
inducement  of  long-lag  journals  to  publish  list- 
ings of  manuscripts,  to  reduce  the  time  when 
the  information  was  unavailable ; and  advanced 
publication  of  papers  which  were  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  national  convention,  as  a stimulus 
to  increase  interaction  at  the  convention.  After 
studying  the  results  of  the  planned  innovations, 
it  was  found  that  most  of  the  desired  benefits 
were  derived. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

Garvey,  W.  D.,  & Griffith,  B.  C.  Research  frontier : The  APA  Project  on  Scientific  Information 
Exchange  in  Psychology.  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  1963,  10,  297-302.  (I,  III;  Dif- 
fusing information,  Utilizing  knowledge,  Research  diffusion) 


The  authors  discuss  a National  Science  Foun- 
dation study  analyzing  scientific  communication 
and  information  exchange.  Channels  of  commu- 
nication in  psychology,  such  as  journals  and 
conventions,  have  been  studied.  The  project  first 
identifies  the  persons  and  institutions  playing 
information  exchange  roles  and  then  determines 
the  scope  of  the  activity.  Sixteen  studies  done  to 
date  are  described.  (1)  Information  exchange 
and  use  in  a two-week  period  are  assessed 
through  diaries  of  APA  members.  (2)  Informa- 
tion exchange  and  use  relative  to  scientific  prod- 
uct with  an  emphasis  on  informal  communica- 
tion were  studied.  (3)  Information  exchange 
between  foreign  and  American  psychological 
organizations  and  information  exchange  among 
their  members  were  studied.  (5)  Production, 
distribution  and  use  of  technical  reports  were 
analyzed.  (6)  General  characteristics  of  APA 
conventions  and  of  participants  in  conventions 
for  the  years  1936-1961  were  examined.  (7) 
Convention  attendants  and  their  use  of  the  con- 


vention as  a source  of  scientific  information 
were  studied.  (8)  Convention  participants  and 
their  functions  in  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation at  scientific  meetings  were  analyzed. 
(9)  Scientific  information  exchange  activity  at 
meetings  of  State  psychological  associations 
was  examined.  (10)  Journal  publication  fate  of 
presentations  made  at  the  1957  APA  conven- 
tion was  surveyed.  (11)  Comparisons  were 
made  of  sources  of  published  scientific  informa- 
tion in  Annual  Review  of  Psychology  and  Psy- 
chological Abstracts.  (12)  Journal  users  were 
asked  to  relate  their  use  to  their  activities  and 
to  estimate  the  use  of  information  obtained 
through  journals.  (13)  Article  authors  were 
polled  on  processes  leading  to  the  finished  arti- 
cle. (14)  Reciprocity  in  bibliographical  cita- 
tions was  explored.  (15)  The  connotative  im- 
ages of  various  journals  were  studied  by  polling 
members  of  die  profession.  (16)  Processes  of 
reviewers  (writing  for  Annual  Reviexo  of  Psy- 
chology) were  investigated. 


Annotations 
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DISSEMINATING  KNOWLEDGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Garvey,  W.  D.,  & Griffith,  B.  C.  Scientific  communication:  The  dissemination  system  in  psychol- 
ogy and  theoretical  framework  for  planning  innovations.  American  Psychologist,  February 
1965,  20  (2),  157-164.  (I,  III;  Research  communication.  Innovation  in  dissemination  and 


communication,  Process  of  dissemination) 

The  authors  present  a description  of  the 
channels  of  communication  in  psychology,  pos- 
sible innovations  and  a theoretical  framework 
for  the  study  of  innovation.  Some  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  existing  dissemination  system 
are : time  lag  in  publication ; limited  availability 
to  the  scientific  community;  discrepancy  be- 
tween effort  and  actual  use  of  journal  publica- 
tion ; redundancy  and  the  limited  effectiveness 
of  the  national  convention.  The  basic  determi- 
nants of  the  dissemination  system  are  described. 
A proposed  innovation  is  to  publish  convention 
proceedings  prior  to  the  convention.  The  pre- 


dicted effects  of  this  are:  elimination  of  ab- 
stracts and  copies  of  convention  presentations ; 
less  use  of  informal  channels  between  writing 
and  publication  time ; more-intensive  communi- 
cation between  researchers  iii  the  same  area; 
disturbance  of  the  assumption  that  full  journal 
publication  is  the  normal  outlet  for  research 
findings.  Innovations  are  regarded  as  experi- 
ments with  the  necessity  of  measuring  their 
effect  on  the  existing  system,  the  information 
behavior  of  scientists  and  the  conduct  of  scien- 
tific work. 


COMMUNICATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Garvey,  W.  D.,  & Griffith,  B.  C.  Scientific  information  exchange  in  psychology.  Science,  1964,  146 
(3652),  1655-1659.  (I;  Research  dissemination,  Disseminating  information) 


The  scientist  seems  to  have  two  motives 
which  help  shape  and  modify  the  system  of 
communications  in  the  field  of  psychology. 
Motives  are  to  obtain  information  and  to  pub- 
lish findings.  The  interchange  of  information 
starts  well  before  it  finally  appears  as  a journal 
article.  Information  is  first  exchanged  with 
local  colleagues,  in  special  group  meetings, 
through  conventions  and  convention  publica- 
tions before  and  after  the  convention,  and 
finally  through  preprints  of  journal  articles. 
The  journal  article  appears;  reappears  in  re- 
prints;  and  is  picked  up  by  abstracts  and  in  re- 
views of  current  information.  Often  the  reader- 
ship  of  an  article  in  a journal  is  already  familiar 


with  the  contents  from  earlier  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  motives  of  the  scientist,  along  with 
the  operations  of  the  system,  create  an  unstable 
process;  if  the  motives  are  not  satisfied  new 
means  are  found.  To  date  much  of  the  work  on 
information  retrieval  has  centered  around  the 
published  journal;  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  informal  means  of  communication 
which  may  include  audiences  as  large  as  those 
reading  journal  articles.  The  national  conven- 
tion holds  a key  position  in  the  informal  ex- 
change of  information  both  because  it  occurs 
early  in  the  development  of  a report  or  an 
article  and  because  it  is  the  least  restricted  of 
the  private  forms  of  dissemination. 


RESEARCH  DISSEMINATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Garvey,  W.  D.,  & Griffith,  B.  C.  Studies  of  social  innovations  in  scientific  communication  in  psy- 
chology. American  Psychologist,  1966,  21  (11),  1019-1036.  (I;  Introducing  innovation,  Pro- 
motion of  utilization) 
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Two  innovations  were  introduced  within  the 
communication  system  in  the  science  of  psy- 
chology. The  innovations  were  introduced  tak- 
ing these  factors  into  consideration:  under- 
standing the  existing  system  of  communication, 
facilitating  the  movement  of  the  entire  system 
in  the  desired  direction,  using  both  the  formal 
and  informal  system  of  communication,  and 
introducing  the  innovation  as  an  experiment 
that  can  be  either  altered  or  terminated.  One 
innovation  was  the  listing  of  the  names  and 


addresses  of  authors  of  manuscripts  shortly 
after  they  were  accepted  for  publication  in 
long-lag  core  journals.  This  did  have  the  de- 
sired effect  of  making  research  information 
more  accessible  at  an  earlier  time.  The  other 
innovation,  preconvention  publication  of  con- 
vention presentations,  also  had  the  desired 
effects  of  a rapid  dissemination  of  research 
findings  and  greater  interaction  between  at- 
tendants and  authors  at  the  convention. 


T 

V 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP  

SUGGESTIONS 

Gelfand,  S.,  & Kelly,  J.  G.  The  psychologist  in  community  mental  health : Scientist  and  professional. 
American  Psychologist , 1960,  16,  223-226.  (Ill;  Mental  health  innovation) 


The  authors’  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  dis- 
cuss further  the  role  of  the  psychologist  in  com- 
munity mental  health  and  to  offer  several 
recommendations  for  the  future  training  of 
psychologists  in  this  field.  Community  mental 
health  offers  opportunity  and  challenge  which 
psychologists  can  find  stimulating  and  reward- 
ing. First,  the  concepts  of  prevention  and  men- 
tal health  may  be  a welcome  relief  to  psycholo- 
gists who  have  been  using  traditional  treatment 
methods  on  the  already-sick.  Second,  attention 
to  relationships  between  community  variables 
and  personality  development,  as  contrasted  with 
a primary  concern  for  intrapsychic  factors,  can 
be  more  intellectually  stimulating  in  its  broader 


perspectives.  It  is  suggested  that  the  role  which 
offers  the  greatest  possibility  for  maintaining 
identity  is  that  of  the  scientist-professional. 
Leadership  by  the  scientist-professional  psy- 
chologist can  help  to  redirect  the  mental  health 
field  to  a health  orientation  and  away  from  the 
pathology  perspectives  in  which  it  is  anchored. 
Postdoctoral  training  of  the  scientist-profes- 
sional in  the  university  setting  must  include 
these  characteristics:  (1)  intimate  ties  with 
community  field  agencies,  (2)  an  academic 
change  to  an  interdepartmental  focus  to  ac- 
quaint psychologists  with  contributions  of  soci- 
ologists, anthropologists  and  public  health 
personnel. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Gill,  P.  P.,  & Bennis,  W.  G.  Science  and  management:  Two  cultures?  Journal  of  Applied  Behav- 
ioral Science,  1968,  4,  76-124.  (IV;  Resistance  to  change,  Linkage  in  organizations,  Attitudes 


concerning  change) 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  determine  whether 
significant  differences  exist  between  behavioral 
scientists  and  manager-practitioners,  and  what 
might  be  the  order  of  magnitude  of  such  differ- 
ences. A group  of  behavioral  scientists  and  a 
group  of  industrial  managers  were  solicited  for 
reactions  to  a few  concrete  human  behavior 
problems.  Two  theories  of  influence  can  be 
clearly  discerned.  The  behavioral  scientist  holds 
to  a view  of  the  world  characterized  by  a proc- 


ess of  mutual  influence.  Practitioners  perceive 
influence  and  change  as  being  receptive  only  to 
the  power  of  legitimate  authority.  The  scien- 
tists hold  that  Theory  Y (or  participative  man- 
agement) is  necessary  if  an  organization  is  to 
perform  effectively  and  responsibly.  The  be- 
havioral scientists — far  more  than  the  practi- 
tioners— embraced  a systems  approach  to  the 
problems  they  confronted ; they  identified  more 
causes  and  they  more  often  recognized  the  inter- 
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relationships  of  causes  and  responses — a part 
of  an  integrated  whole.  Responses  of  both 
groups  suggested  a common  hypothesis  about 
individuals  and  groups.  It  is  that  an  explicit  or 


implicit  assumption  to  the  effect  that  individual 
and  organizational  goals  are  incompatible  seems 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  neither. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INNOVATIVE 
PERSONS 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Glaser,  Barney  G.  Differential  association  and  the  institutional  motivation  of  scientists.  Adminis- 
trative Science  Quarterly,  1965,  10  (1),  82-97.  (I,  II;  Barriers  to  utilization) 


A scientist's  background  experience  can  be 
used  to  assess  his  potential  productivity  as  well 
as  his  potential  research  competence.  Produc- 
tivity is  divided  into  two  categories,  institu- 
tional motivation  and  firmness.  Motivation  to 
advance  knowledge  varies  according  to  how 
strongly  colleagues  in  his  training  and  work 
experience  emphasize  this  goal.  The  duration  of 
these  relationships  beyond  a year  does  not  mat- 
ter, but  there  is  a positive  correlation  with  the 
diversity  of  scope  of  a scientist’s  colleagues. 
Motivation  to  advance  knowledge  will  not  be 


diminished  by  working  for  a time  with  people 
interested  in  applying  knowledge.  Firmness  of 
motivation  (ability  to  keep  motivation  at  a high 
peak)  varies  positively  with  the  diverse  scope 
of  his  colleagual  relationships  during  his  induc- 
tion into  alternate  methods  of  being  "rewarded” 
when  not  receiving  recognition  for  advancing 
knowledge.  For  scientists  with  little  diversity  of 
colleagues,  motivation  has  never  developed 
enough  to  be  increased  or  decreased  by  varia- 
tions in  recognition. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Glaser,  Edward  M.  Consultation  to  enhance  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  in  an  organization. 
Newsletter,  Division  13,  Consulting  Psychology,  American  Psychological  Association,  1969, 
22  (3) , 11-13.  (II,  IV ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Change  agent,  Process  of. change) 


Productivity  was  increased  and  grievances, 
turnover,  and  absenteeism  were  decreased  after 
a consultant  was  able  to  aid  in  the  change  of  a 
task-involved  group  to  an  ego-involved  task 
group  within  the  Medical  Specialties  Company. 
Some  of  the  factors  which  helped  bring  this 
change  about  were:  leadership  which  invited 
and  made  safe  for  the  group  a nondefensive, 


autocritical,  self-challenging  review  of  the 
group’s  performance;  positive  reinforcement 
for  admitting  problems;  respectful  considera- 
tion of  all  suggestions  and  ideas;  and  true  par- 
ticipation by  each  member  in  the  development 
of  methods  to  achieve  results.  Resulting  changes 
brought  about  an  environment  which  was  more 
humanly  satisfying  for  the  workers. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Glaser,  Edward  M.  Facilitating  the  use  of  validated  knowledge.  Paper  presented  at  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association  meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  1970.  (I,  III;  Barriers  to 
utilization,  Research-practitioner  collaboration,  Research  diffusion) 


The  paper  addresses  itself  to  the  lag  between 
the  development  of  significant  research  findings 
and  their  cross-validation,  dissemination  and 
ultimate  utilization.  It  points  out  that  most 
potential  users  of  new  findings  lack  motivation, 


knowledge,  and  power  to  find  out  about  innova- 
tions in  their  fields,  evaluate  them,  and  try  them 
out.  Intensive  and  supportive  joint  action  is 
advocated  between  researcher  and  funding 
agency  to  clear  the  path  for  effective  end- 
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product  utilization,  and  a number  of  specific 
strategies  are  advanced.  To  make  3ure  that 
these  facilitation  strategies  reach  a receptive 
audience  among  potential  users,  it  is  crucial 
that  these  users  function  in  a nondefensive 
organization  climate  in  which  existing  prac- 
tices can  be  examined  critically  and  change  can 
be  approached  as  challenge  rather  than  threat. 


Case  material  from  an  ongoing  demonstration 
project  is  presented  to  illustrate  how  research 
utilization  can  be  promoted  by  strengthening 
the  loop  of  people-print-demonstration-people- 
funds  through  a collaborative  partnership 
among  funding  agency,  researchers,  linking 
agents,  administrators  and  potential  users. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Glaser,  Edward  M.  Organizational  arteriosclerosis : Its  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Advanced  Manage- 
ment Journal,  1965,  30  (1),  21-28.  (IV,  II;  Resistance  to  change,  Strategies  for  effecting 
change,  Change  agent,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


An  organization  may  develop  arteriosclerosis 
of  its  channels  of  communication.  Some  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  disorder  are  obsessive  bu- 
reaucracy, overcentralization  of  control,  defi- 
cient leadership  skills,  “fire-fighting”  crises 
instead  of  planned  “fire-prevention,”  defensive 
response  to  challenge,  and  lack  of  organizational 
integration.  These  symptoms  may  be  brought 
about  by  increased  age,  size,  complexity  or 
inadequate  feedback.  A consulting  psychologist 


may  be  able  to  serve  as  a “change  catalyst”  to 
the  organization.  He  can  aid  the  organization 
to  better  understand  and  to  resolve  its  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  do  this,  the  consultant  should 
work  closely  with  the  top  man,  invite  involve- 
ment of  other  appropriate  persons,  and  help 
set  up  a system  of  communication  to  counteract 
grapevine  distortions  and  to  feed  back  suggest- 
ions. Points  are  illustrated  in  a case  summary. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

Glaser,  Edward  M.  A pilot  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  promoting  the  use  of  a systematized 
care  program  for  patients  with  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease.  Los  Angeles : Human 
Interaction  Research  Institute,  Final  Report  to  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Project  RD-2571-G-67,  July  1968.  (1,  II,  III;  Validation 
research) 


In  recent  years,  exercise  programs,  included 
as  part  of  a systematized  care  program,  show 
promise  of  significant  help  to  patients  with 
chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease  (COPD) . 
However,,  despite  many  publications  in  litera- 
ture citing  evidence  of  potential  value,  these 
exercises  in  conjunction  with  appropriate  treat- 
ment are  not  widely  used.  This  study  attempts 
to  identify  current  (1968)  programs,  methods 
and  facilities  used  throughout  the  country  for 
diagnosis,  treatment,  management  and  reha- 
bilitation of  COPD  patients;  compares  and 
systematizes  care  modalities  which  appear  to 
require  further  study  and  cross  validation ; at- 
tempts to  develop  strategies  for  further  re- 
search into  important  unresolved  questions  in 


connection  with  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
COPD.  An  important  aspect  of  this  study  was 
its  service  as  a catalytic  agent  in  bringing  to- 
gether in  conference  a valuable  interdiscipli- 
nary network  of  health  professions  concerned 
with  diagnosis,  treatment,  management  and  re- 
habilitation of  COPD  patients  in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  consensus  of  an  optimal  effective  and 
applicable  diagnostic,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation schema  incorporating  the  best  features 
of  existing  programs.  In  addition,  the  study 
reports  a number  of  deterrents  to  the  utilization 
of  recommended  systematized  care  programs, 
e.g.,  unresolved  questions,  practical  considera- 
tions, and  attitudinal  considerations. 


Annotations 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
PILOT  STUDY 

Glaser,  Edward,  et  al.  Utilization  of  applicable  research  and  demonstration  results.  Washington, 
D.C. : Final  Report  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Project  RD-1263-G,  1966.  IV,  I,  II ; Barriers  to  utilization,  Promotion 
of  utilization,  Strategies  for  adoption,  Information  dissemination) 


Factors  which  impede  and  those  which  facili- 
tate innovation  in  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
focus  of  this  report.  Innovation  does  not  spread 
automatically ; there  are  barriers  both  in  proc- 
ess of  communication  and  in  attitudes  of  people 
and  organizations  considered  to  be  potential 
users.  Tacoma  Goodwill  Industries  had  earlier 
demonstrated  a relatively  effective  program  re- 
habilitating severely  retarded  young  adults  to 
the  level  of  sustained  employment.  Adoption 
and/or  adaption  of  this  program,  it  is  theo- 
rized, might  be  stimulated  through  new  tech- 
niques of  disseminating  information  about 
project  to  potential  users,  and  by  offering  psy- 
chological consultation  to  management  staff  of 
potential  user  agencies.  Five  sheltered  work- 
shops perceived  as  users  of  program  with  five 
comparable  workshops  serving  as  controls,  were 
tested  with  several  information  techniques : 

(1)  brief,  readable  booklet  describing  project; 

(2)  conference  enabling  interaction  of  views 
and  experiences  related  to  project;  (3)  ex- 


perienced spokesman  of  demonstration  project 
sent  to  provide  on-site  consultation  and,  (4) 
psychological  consultation  to  management  staff 
of  potential  user  agencies.  Findings  indicate 
chances  of  impact  are  increased  if  reported  in 
brief,  readable  non-technical  form  and  widely 
distributed,  but  impact  is  greatest  where  inter- 
est has  already  been  established;  innovation 
adoption  is  enhanced  when  potential  users 
attend  conference  discussing  and  seeing  it  in 
operation;  psychological  consultation  to  man- 
agement helped  those  organizations  change 
more  rapidly  than  the  control  group.  Strategies 
for  adoption  of  innovation  in  vocational  reha- 
bilitation include  these  suggestions : invite  po- 
tential users  to  participate  in  planning  of  proj- 
ect, ask  innovators  of  successful  projects  to 
meet  with  others  in  same  or  related  fields 
through  regional  or  national  meetings ; tandem 
teams  of  rehabilitation  expert  and  psychological 
consultation  to  management  might  serve  as 
change  agents  in  vocational  rehabilitation  field. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
REVIEW 

Glaser,  Edward  M.,  & Marks,  John  B.  Putting  research  to  work.  Rehabilitation  Record,  1966,  7 
(6) , 6-10.  (Ill,  I ; Research-practitioner  gap,  Characteristics  of  innovative  organizations,  Com- 
munication diffusion,  Barriers  to  communication,  Resistance  to  change,  Organizational  change, 
Barriers  to  utilization,  Promotion  of  utilization) 


The  discrepancy  between  what  is  known  and 
what  is  effectively  put  to  use  in  various  fields  of 
human  endeavor  is  discussed.  The  cause  of  the 
discrepancy  is  investigated,  and  a means  of 
reducing  the  lag,  making  use  of  both  inter-  and 
intra-organizational  innovations,  is  suggested. 
Using  the  Tacoma  Goodwill  Industries  evalua- 
tion and  training  center  for  educable  mentally 
retarded  subjects  as  a model,  three  factors  are 
presented  which  are  essential  in  order  for  an 
organization  to  accept  innovations;  (1)  pros- 
perity, (2)  imaginative  leadership,  and  (3)  ad- 


ministrative willingness  to  give  the  leaders 
freedom  and  support.  Innovation  is  facilitated 
if  communication  flows  easily  and  smoothly. 
Factors  which  impede  communication  are  un- 
readable and  unread,  reports  not  reaching  key 
figures,  and  a lack  of  use  of  person-to-person 
transmission  of  information.  Organizational 
and  personal  resistances  to  change  include  fear 
of  new  work  relationships,  inflexibility  of  goals, 
faulty  organizational  self-image,  and  faulty 
organizational  pride.  Two  ways  to  reduce  the 
lag — the  use  of  informal  person-to-person  com- 
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munication  and  the  use  of  psychological  con-  innovation  is  described  incorporating  the  above 
sultation — are  demonstrated  experimentally  to  points, 
yield  positive  results.  A nine-point  strategy  for 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY/ANALYSIS 

Glaser,  E.  M.,  & Ross,  H.  L.  Increasing  the  utilization  of  applied  research  results . Final  Report  to 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Grant  No.  5 R12-MH-09250-02.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
Human  Interaction  Research  Institute,  1971.  (II,  III;  Disseminating  information,  Adoption 
and  adaptation  of  innovation,  Organizational  change,  Organizational  climate  for  change) 


The  study  investigates  organizational  deter- 
rents to  change ; tests  various  strategies  aimed 
to  overcome  resistance;  studies  many  dimen- 
sions of  organizational  climate  with  regard  to 
change,  with  focus  on  mental  health  service- 
delivery  agencies.  Dissemination  strategies 
were  applied  to  Saturation  Group  Therapy 
(SGT) , an  innovational  treatment  format  pro- 
viding prolonged  series  of  weekend  group  treat- 
ment sessions.  Strategies  included  descriptive 
pamphlet  (which  stimulated  intellectual  inter- 
est among  potential  users) ; consultation  visit 
by  SGT  director  (which  clarified  issues  but  did 
not  dispel  doubts  concerning  feasibility) ; site 
visit  and  conference  (which  did  more  to  create 
advocacy  for  SGT  than  any  other  strategy) ; 
post-site  visit  consultation  (which  served  as  a 
booster  but  did  not  further  promote  adoption). 
Since  actual  adoption  of  innovation  was  low 
despite  above  dissemination  efforts,  investiga- 
tors sought  reasons  for  this  by  analyzing  char- 
acteristics of  innovation  and  of  target  agencies. 


Innovation  was  assessed  as  being  ideologically 
incompatible  to  most  target  agencies;  having 
limited  relevance,  relative  advantage  and  credi- 
bility; and  presenting  problems  with  regard  to 
complexity,  reversibility,  divisibility,  trialabil- 
ity.  Target  agencies  were  not  uniformly  recep- 
tive to  change,  those  most  resistant  being  those 
most  strongly  centralized,  unaware  of  agency 
mission,  engaged  in  staff /administration  power 
struggle,  rigidly  committed  to  orthodoxy.  Inves- 
tigators recommend  that  organizational  capac- 
ity for  change  can  be  augmented  if  it  periodi- 
cally reviews  agency  mission,  assesses  program 
effectiveness;  provides  knowledge  to  staff  con- 
cerning alternative  practices;  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  advocacy,  means  for  making  decision 
and  sustaining  commitment;  and  has  control 
over  sufficient  resources.  Recommendation  is 
advanced  that  in  future  efforts  to  promote 
utilization,  more  careful  screening  be  carried 
out  of  innovation  to  be  disseminated  and  of  tar- 
get agencies  to  be  recipients  of  these  efforts. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
SURVEY 

Glaser,  E.  M.,  & Taylor,  S.  Factors  influencing  the  success  of  applied  research.  Washington,  D.C. : 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Final 
Report  on  Contract  No.  43-67-1365,  January  1969.  (I,  III;  Maximizing  utilization  potential, 
Barriers  to  utilization) 


Five  successful  and  five  less  successful  ap- 
plied research  projects  (completed  through 
grants  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health)  were  studied  in  depth  through  the  life 
cycle  of  the  project  development  in  six  stages: 
idea,  design,  funding,  research,  development 
and  dissemination  of  findings,  utilization.  Effort 
was  made  to  identify  factors  which  enhance  or 
inhibit  effective  conduct  of  a project,  and  the 
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achievement  of  project  objectives  including  pro- 
duction of  clear,  cogent,  useful  results  which  are 
adequately  disseminated  to  potential  users.  Par- 
ticularly significant  are  recommendations  pro- 
viding concrete  suggestions  for  planning/devel- 
opment of  research  projects  so  as  to  maximize 
utilization  potential.  Suggestions  include  (for 
example)  high  communication  awareness  and 
involvement  with  relevant  persons  and  groups 
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(such  as  potential  users)  within  and  outside  the  project  full  time,  if  feasible ; workshops  and 

the  immediate  research  environment,  beginning  institutes  concerning  the  project  findings  which 

with  the  inception  of  the  project;  importance  are  keyed  to  service  setting ; deliberate  planning 
of  having  as  principal  investigator  the  person  for  systematic  dissemination  of  findings, 
who  designed  the  project — and  having  him  on 

PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
SEMINAR  REPORT 

Glaser,  E.  M.,  & Wrenn,  C.  G.  Putting  research,  experimental  and  demonstration  findings  to  use. 
Washington,  D.C. : Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Research,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1966.  (I,  III;  Institutional  change,  Dissemination  of  information,  Middleman,  Organi- 
zational linkage,  Research-practitioner  collaboration) 


To  aid  in  stimulating  good  proposal  ideas  the 
funding  agency  should  solicit  an  early  informal 
proposal,  offer  a small  subsidy  for  existing 
knowledge.  To  improve  the  utilization  of  find- 
ings, the  grant  or  contract  negotiations  should 
include : requirement  that  formal  proposals 
denote  utilization  goals,  clarification  of  criteria 
of  acceptable  proposals,  clarification  of  the 
function  of  advisory  or  review  panels,  encour- 
agement of  alternative  design  and/or  pilot  stud- 
ies for  complex  problems,  and  involvement  of 
outside  consultants  on  utilization.  To  improve 
the  interaction  between  the  funder  and  grantee 
or  contractor,  the  funder  should  have  an  ade- 
quate staff  to  maintain  contact  with  the  grantee, 
and  should  not  make  demands  for  reports  that 
do  not  contribute  to  the  final  dissemination  and 
utilization  of  the  findings.  Four  kinds  of  action 
which  may  result  from  E.  & D.  project  findings 
are : the  spread  of  new  techniques,  the  continua- 
tion of  projects,  the  spin-off  of  projects  into 
other  agencies,  the  spillover  of  projects  acting 
as  catalysts  for  change.  To  facilitate  change  in 
an  institution,  exposure  to  a project  should  be 
increased  within  the  institution,  project  should 
be  set  up  in  a competing  institution,  outside 
pressure  should  be  invoked,  or  self-interest  of 
the  institution  should  be  illustrated.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  findings  could  be  increased  by  the  identi- 


fication of  potential  users,  the  evaluation  of 
findings  before  an  all  out  attempt  at  utilization, 
and  extensive  research  into  the  kinds  of  proj- 
ects that  have  an  impact  on  the  user.  The 
strategies  which  aid  in  use  of  project  findings 
are:  availability  of  well-written  and  credible 
reports,  dissemination  of  reports,  person-to- 
person  transmission  of  findings,  use  of  middle- 
man between  innovator  and  user,  use  of  mobile 
teams  of  resource  persons,  increased  credibility 
of  findings.  Training  of  Washington  E.  & D. 
and  R.  & D.  program  staff  members  should  be 
broadened  to  include  subject  matter  knowledge, 
social  sciences  or  business  administration 
knowledge,  research  methodology  knowledge, 
dissemination  knowledge,  and  knowledge  of 
how  to  cope  with  conflict.  Establishing  an  inter- 
agency project  review  committee  would  aid  in 
the  coordination  between  investigators  of  prob- 
lem areas.  There  also  should  be  established  a 
data  retrieval  system,  and  subject  matter  con- 
ferences should  be  held.  The  agencies  should 
consult  to  determine  joint  priorities  and  the 
need  for  replication  of  findings.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  seminar  become  an  annual 
conference  with  increased  membership  and  that 
there  be  a greater  interchange  in  the  use  of  case 
studies. 


CHANGE  AGENTS 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS 


Glidewell,  J.  C.  The  entry  problem  in  consultation.  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  1969,  16  (2),  61-69. 
(IV,  II;  Models  for  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change) 

The  entry  of  a consultant  into  an  existing  special  case  of  the  general  problem  of  adding  a 

organization  or  social  system  is  examined  as  a new  member  to  a group.  The  predictability  of 
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the  consultant’s  contribution  to  ultimate  values 
and  immediate  goals  is  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  he  possesses  characteristics  needed  by 
the  group  and  not  currently  available.  The  con- 
sultant must  be  congruent  with  group  values 
and  complement  group  roles,  and  he  and  the 
client  system  must  agree  about  stabilities  and 
change  tendencies  regarding  perception  of  need, 
assignment  of  values,  role  expectation,  resource 
and  reward  allocation,  and  expectancies  about 
control  of  dependency.  Five  separate  dynamic 
dimensions  are  outlined:  extent  of  concensus 
that  a need  exists  and  is  important,  managerial 
allocation  of  roles  according  to  resources  pos- 
sessed by  the  system  and  by  the  consultant, 
equitability  of  time  and  idea  distribution  by  the 


consultant  to  members  of  the  client  organiza- 
tion, congruence  between  the  consultant’s  fee 
and  equitable  distribution  of  reward  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  quality  of  the  dependency  relation 
between  members  of  the  client  system  and  the 
consultant.  The  search  for  the  “best”  adjust- 
ment of  each  dimension  is  endless  and  the  con- 
sultant will  either  be  congruent  with  the  system 
(implying  almost  no  change),  complementary 
to  the  system  (implying  slow  change),  or  in 
conflict  with  it  (implying  either  fast  change  or 
termination  of  the  relationship).  The  adven- 
turesomeness of  the  consultant  may  determine 
how  much  structure  is  required  in  terms  of 
mutual  agreement. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Glock,  Charles  Y.  Applied  social  research:  Some  conditions  affecting  its  utilization.  In  Case  stud- 
ies in  bringing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science, 
Vol.  1.,  Stanford,  Calif. : Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961. 
Pp.  1-19.  (I,  III;  Barriers  to  utilization,  Research-practitioner  collaboration,  Middleman  role) 


Research  is  usually  undertaken  to  serve  the 
functions  of  evaluation,  diagnosis  and  prescrip- 
tion. Social  research  generally  best  serves  the 
purpose  of  evaluation.  When  a client  commis- 
sions research  he  is  usually  seeking  prescriptive 
aid.  The  most  usable  research  is  that  which 
identifies  variables  which  are  inherently  con- 
trollable and  can  be  manipulated  by  the  client 
organization.  The  client  organization  makes 
best  use  of  research  findings  when  they  have  a 
research  unit  integrated  into  their  operations, 
when  the  decision  to  use  and  promote  research 
is  made  at  the  top  levels,  and  when  the  organiza- 
tion is  flexible.  The  role  of  the  research  organi- 
zation is  best  fulfilled  when  the  interests  and 
image  of  ultimate  utility  for  the  findings  of  the 
research  organization  parallels  that  of  the  client 
organization.  This  sometimes  calls  for  compro- 
mise of  research  standards  on  the  part  of  the 
research  organization  and  places  pressure  on 
them  to  stretch  their  interpretations  beyond 
what  the  data  can  support.  The  advantage  of 
the  accumulated  experience  in  the  specific  area 


of  a research  program  incorporated  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  client  organization  probably  out- 
weighs the  advantage  of  increased  competence 
of  the  independent  research  organization.  For 
best  interaction  the  client  organization  should 
be  represented  by  its  policy  maker  and  qualified 
research  technician,  the  research  organization 
by  its  chief  executive  and  the  project  director. 
Interaction  should  be  frequent  and  serve  the 
functions  of:  (a)  clarifying  practical  objec- 
tives, (b)  establishing  a research  design,  (c) 
monitoring  the  research  in  process,  (d)  identi- 
fying applicable  findings,  and  (e)  settling  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  arrangements.  A 
study  which  tests  a clear  set  of  propositions,  as 
opposed  to  compiling  information,  and  which  is 
comprehensive  with  a high  level  of  technical 
proficiency,  has  a greater  chance  for  utilization. 
There  is  a need  for  a middleman  trained  in  the 
method  of  research  and  art  of  utilization,  a 
wider  circulation  of  relevant  case  studies,  and 
more  knowledge  of  ways  in  which  social  re- 
search can  and  cannot  be  used. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Glover,  E.  E.  Social  welfare  administration:  A social  work  method.  Child  Welfare , 1965,  44  (8), 
431-441  & 467.  (IV,  II;  Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Organizational  factors 


involving  innovation) 

A method  that  combines  the  components  of 
social  work  practice  with  knowledge  of  general 
principles  of  administration  can  be  designated 
as  a social  toork  administrative  method.  This 
study  examined  crisis  situations  that  affected 
board-executive  relationships  and  how  execu- 
tives dealt  with  them.  Executives  of  ten  volun- 
tary agencies  were  interviewed  and  seven  cate- 
gories of  activities  were  established.  The  latter 
ranged  from  use  of  self  in  a consciously  disci- 
plined! way  to  helping  board  members  perform 
more  effectively.  Five  judges  checked  these 
categories  as  operative  in  crisis  situations. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  executives  used  OHG  Gi* 
more  of  six  activities  defined  as  essential  in  all 
social  work  methods  and  70  percent  used  as 


many  as  three  to  five.  This  combination  of  social 
work  values,  goals,  knowledge,  and  techniques 
places  the  activities  of  the  executives  in  the 
method  of  social  work  administration.  This 
agrees  with  Sue  Spencer’s  position  that  there  is 
a distinct  administration  method,  and  differs 
from  those  who  see  community  organization  as 
the  method  used  by  executives  in  their  work 
with  boards.  The  study  utilizes  the  conceptual 
framework  of  Edward  E.  Schwartz,  proposing 
that  the  social  work  methods  be  distinguished 
not  on  the  client  system  but  on  levels  of  human 
organization.  In  the  administration  method  the 
level  that  is  worked  with  is  the  agency  itself 
including  the  people  within  a given  administra- 
tive structure. 


COMMUNICATION 

SURVEY/SUGGESTIONS 

Goldberg,  1. 1.  Mental  retardation:  Who  says  what  to  whom?  American  Journal  of  Mental  Defi- 
ciency, 1966,  71  (1),  4-12.  (I,  IV;  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change,  Educational 
diffusion,  Strategies  for  effecting  change  in  field  of  mental  retardation) 


The  presidential  address  presented  at  the 
90th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion on  Mental  Deficiency  reiterates  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  process  of  communication 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  Of  116  letters 
sent  to  specialists  in  the  field,  60  replies  indi- 
cated a need  for  models  of  the  communication 
process  that  incorporate  t’j.e  diversity  of  posi- 
tion and  function  of  communicators  and  audi- 
ences. A formula  for  analysis  of  a communica- 
tion process  utilizes  the  questions  “who  says 
what?  in  what  channel?  to  whom?  and  with 
what  effect?”  This  system,  with  the  addition  of 
the  audience’s  effect  on  the  communicator,  re- 
sulted in  the  analysis  of  communication  in  terms 
of  the  communicator,  message,  channel,  audi- 
ence, and  effects.  Mental  retardation  is  becom- 


ing recognized  as  a major  national  problem 
with  the  potential  of  developing  its  own  unique 
career  occupations  and  specialized  professions. 
In  the  past  the  field  has  attracted  professionals 
who  happen  to  have  a secondary  interest.  The 
future  may  see  the  field  attract  those  primarily 
interested  in  mental  retardation.  These  workers 
then  could  be  classified  according  to  their  major 
functions  instead  of  disciplinary  affiliations.  The 
broad  categories  that  were  proposed  are:  (1) 
retardationists — those  who  engage  in  direct 
service  to  the  public,  (2)  retardationologists — 
scientists  interested  in  research,  and  (3)  re- 
tardationaries — promoters  of  legislation  and 
services.  Communication  may  be  enhanced 
through  the  use  of  this  classification  system. 
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PROMOTION  OF 
UTILIZATION 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Goldin,  G.  J.,  Margolin,  K.  N.,  & Stotsky,  B.  A.  The  utilization  of  rehabilitation  research:  Con- 
cepts, principles  and  research.  Northeastern  Studies  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1969,  No.  6. 
(I,  III;  Development  of  linkage,  Resistance  to  change,  Research  dissemination,  Disseminating 
information) 


In  a survey  conducted  to  determine  use  made 
of  two  published  monographs,  it  was  found  that 
the  papers  were  most  used  in  literature  reviews 
and  training  programs.  The  monographs  were 
least  used  for  preparing  research  designs,  in 
clinical  practice,  in  administrative  planning, 
and  in  social  planning.  There  seems  to  be  a need 
for  increased  training  and  motivation  of  the  use 
of  research  findings  at  the  level  of  clinical  prac- 
tice. In  order  to  increase  the  use  of  publications 
they  should  clearly  state  utilization  possibilities 
and  be  written  to  capture  the  reader's  interest. 
The  effectiveness  and  utilization  of  research 
material  depends  on  the  quality  and  interaction 
of  four  subsystems : information-education  sys- 
tem, produces  and  transmits  knowledge;  diffu- 
sion system,  challenges  existing  norms  and 
values ; change  system,  mediates  between  agen- 
cies of  the  information-education  system  and 
targets  of  change ; action  system,  supplies  finan- 
cial support  and  sets  up  steps  for  adoption  of 
innovation.  Progress  toward  research  utiliza- 
tion goes  through  five  stages : results  dissemina- 
tion, information  reception,  conceptual  compre- 
hension, psychosocial  acceptance,  and  internal- 
ized assimilation.  For  aggressive  dissemination 
a target  audience  of  key  individuals  should  be 
selected  to  receive  the  information.  Research 


results  must  be  presented  in  such  a way  as 
to  break  down  psychological  and  sociological 
resistance.  In  order  to  establish  a needed  part- 
nership between  researcher,  practitioner  and 
rehabilitation  administrator  these  recommenda- 
tions are  made : it  should  be  required  that  the 
practitioner  read  and  report  on  a specified  num- 
ber of  research  studies,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished a national  research  utilization  committee 
to  advise  on  and  stimulate  the  utilization  of 
rehabilitation  research,  Research  Utilization 
Committees  on  a level  with  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Research  Committee  should  be 
organized  at  the  State  rehabilitation  agency 
level,  training  programs  of  rehabilitation  re- 
searchers should  include  research  utilization 
and  the  psychosocial  factors  in  change,  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  should  advocate  the  adoption  of 
important  research  findings,  a section  outlining 
plans  for  utilization  should  be  included  in  re- 
search proposals,  face  to  face  contacts  should 
be  encouraged  through  consultation  programs 
and  conferences  at  all  levels,  training  programs 
of  both  researchers  and  practitioners  should 
include  ways  of  improving  dissemination  and 
utilization  of  research  findings. 


MODEL  FOR  CHANGE 
DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS 

Goodwin,  L.  Conceptualizing  the  action  process : How  the  actions  of  individuals  relate  to  the  guid- 
ing of  social  change.  Sociology  and  Social  Research , April  1966,  60,  377-392.  (IV,  II ; Char- 
acteristics of  innovative  persons  and  groups,  Communication,  Opinions  and  attitudes  in 
change) 


The  paper  attempts  to  define  "action”  in  or- 
der to  plan  research  on  the  relation  between 
actions  of  persons  and  the  guiding  of  social 
change.  Human  activity  is  voluntaristic  in  that 
"it  cannot  be  predicted  from  scientific  formula- 
tions with  complete  accuracy.  This  is  due  to 


the  effects  of  feedback  on  continuing  activity. 
Action  is  defined  as  "motor  activity  which  is 
guided  continuously  by  symbol  activity  . . .”  and 
one  of  its  major  functions  is  to  maxmize  positive 
affect  and  minimize  negative  affects.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  an  individual’s  action  system  can  be 
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evaluated  in  terms  of  how  well  he  probes  a 
changing  situation,  assesses  the  consequences  of 
his  activities,  and  reorganizes  his  activities.  A 
group  is  “two  or  more  persons  who  identify 
themselves  as  a social  unit”  and  have  common 
goals  and  a pattern  of  roles.  Its  effectiveness 
can  be  assessed  in  terms  of  how  well  members 


communicate  about  goal-fulfillment  and  new 
goals,  and  how  effective  individual  action  sys- 
tems are.  A group’s  effectiveness  is  related  to 
but  not  the  same  as  the  amount  of  influence  it 
can  mobilize  to  shape  other  action  systems.  In- 
dividual action,  group  structure  and  effective- 
ness, and  group  influence  are  interrelated. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 


Gordon,  Garford  G.  Sacred  cows,  shibboleths,  panaceas  and  progress.  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  May  1965, 
46,447-449.  (IV;  Organizational  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Barriers  to  change,  Research- 
practitioner  collaboration) 


The  author  exposes  those  elements  in  the  field 
of  education  that  encourage  status  quo,  cover 
up  lack  of  progress  and  yet  pass  for  progress. 
"Sacred  cows”  are  ideas  which  are  accepted 
without  question — for  example,  that  education 
can  meet  all  needs,  that  individualism  prevails, 
that  public  opinion  is  a valid  criterion  for  suc- 
cess of  a school  program.  “Shibboleths”  are 
terms  that  have  become  stereotyped  and  are 
used  without  examining  their  original  meaning, 


such  as  “positive,”  “constructive”  and  “demo- 
cratic.” “Panaceas”  are  ideas  and  schemes  that 
become  so  popular  they  are  used  as  solutions  to 
all  problems,  e.g.,  programmed  instruction,  lan- 
guage labs  and  ungraded  classes.  As  an  answer 
to  these  problems  in  education  today,  the  au- 
thor calls  for  more  and  better  research — not 
the  kind  that  is  often  misused  as  a panacea  it- 
self, but  good  fundamental  statistics,  better 
coordination  and  more  realistic  goals. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PERSONS 
IN  CHANGE 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Goshen,  C.  E.  A systems  analysis  of  the  decision-making  process  in  psychiatry  and  basic  science. 
American  Journal  of  Psychotherapy  1966,  20  (2),  235-251.  (II;  Opinions  and  attitudes  dur- 
ing change,  Resistance  to  change,  Response  to  innovation,  Educational  diffusion) 


The  decision-making  process,  the  funda- 
mental basic  science  of  psychiatry,  has  been 
subjected  to  a systems  analysis,  the  scientific 
study  of  complex  systems.  The  end  product  is 
a flow  diagram  that  shows  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  components  of  the  system,  as  well 
as  inputs  from  outside  and  outputs  leaving  the 
system.  The  output  of  one  component  becomes 
the  input  to  the  next.  What  flows  from  one 
component  to  the  next  is  either  a signal,  infor- 
mation, or  power,  the  energy  needed  to  activate 
the  system.  Variations  of  the  ordinary  rational 


thinking  processes,  neurotic  and  schizophrenic 
thinking,  are  further  analyzed  as  examples  of 
complex  systems  and  variants  of  the  rational 
process.  Flow  diagrams  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  systems  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  be- 
havior, the  rational  thinking  process,  alternate 
routes  of  thinking — irrational,  neurotic,  and 
schizophrenic  thinking.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
systems  analysis  presented  lends  itself  to  an 
orderly  and  simple  way  of  understanding,  teach- 
ing, and  communicating  ideas  about  human 
behavioral  and  psychiatric  problems. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Goss,  M.  E.  W.  Influence  and  authority  among  physicians  in  an  outpatient  clinic.  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  1961,  26,  39-50.  (IV;  Organizational  factors  involving  innovation,  Use  of 
groups  for  change,  Professional  norms  and  values) 
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The  principle  of  hierarchy  involved  in  Web- 
er’s conception  of  bureaucracy  is  incompatible 
with  preservation  of  the  individual  authority 
required  by  professionals  in  their  work.  Avail- 
able analyses  indicate,  however,  that  even 
among  nonprofessionals  the  relationships  be- 
tween superordinates  and  subordinates  in  a 
work  hierarchy  are  likely  to  deviate  from  those 
outlined  by  Weber  in  that  they  are  affected  by 
the  norms  and  values  workers  bring  to  the 


situation.  The  present  study  of  the  norms,  val- 
ues, and  behavior  exhibited  by  an  hierarchi- 
cally organized  group  of  physicians  in  a medical 
center  suggests  that  supervisory  relationships 
among  physicians  represent  an  extreme  case  of 
such  deviation.  It  also  provides  clues  regarding 
specific  social  mechanisms  that  serve  to  recon- 
cile maintenance  of  individual  authority  with 
hierarchical  organization. 


MODELS  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Gouldner,  Alvin  W.  Theoretical  requirements  of  the  applied  social  sciences.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D. 
Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Win- 
ston, 1969.  Pp.  86-97.  (Ill ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Evaluation  of  change) 


There  is  a difference  between  the  theoretical 
and  conceptual  needs  of  pure  science  and  ap- 
plied social  science  due  to  the  orientation  of 
applied  social  science  to  values  of  laymen  as 
well  as  scientists.  Four  value-foci  of  the  applied 
social  scientist  are:  the  reduction  of  various 
forms  of  social  deviancy;  improvement  of  ef- 
ficiency for  pursuing  lay  goals;  reduction  of 
tensions  or  conflicts  as  in  race  relations;  and 
reduction  of  tensions  between  groups  and  their 
environments.  Variables  and  concepts  must  be 
selected  not  only  for  their  reliability  and  predic- 
tive power,  but  also  for  their  accessibility  to 
control.  Controllability  might  depend  on  tech- 
nology, compatibility  with  the  value  system  of 
the  layman  or  cost.  Systems  models  which  stress 
the  interdependence  of  variables  are  useful  to 
the  applied  social  scientist  in  predicting  un- 
anticipated effects  on  elements  other  than  the 
one  toward  which, change  is  directed;  in  indi- 


cating indirect  as  well  as  direct  ways  of  chang- 
ing an  element  of  the  system ; in  indicating  the 
multiplicity  of  ways  of  intervening  in  a prob- 
lem. Systems  models  do  not,  however,  provide 
clues  concerning  preferential  points  of  entry 
into  a system  in  terms  of  comparative  costs 
and  efficiency  of  different  variables.  The  applied 
social  scientist  needs  some  way  of  assigning 
weights  to  different  components.  This  need  re- 
sults in  a tendency  toward  single-variable 
models.  It  is  important  to  develop  a theory  of 
unanticipated  consequences  because  it  directs 
attention  to  variables  that  appear  to  be  uncon- 
trollable because  they  have  not  been  previously 
identified.  The  tradition  of  planned  change  is 
traced  from  the  earlier,  major  behavioral  sci- 
entists who  were  concerned  with  bringing  social 
science  to  bear  on  the  problems  and  values  of 
laymen. 


UTILIZATION 

SURVEY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Greenberg,  D.  S.  Civilian  technology ; NASA  study  finds  little  “spinoff.”  Science,  1967, 167  (3792), 

^ ’ Barriers  to  utilization,  Disseminating  information,  Scientific  spinoff.  Diffusing 
of  information) 


Denver  Research  Institute’s  recent  report 
“The  Channels  of  Technology  Acquisition  in 
Commercial  Firms  and  the  NASA  Dissemina- 
tion Program”  surveys  62  firms  in  four  indus- 
tries—-electric  batteries,  printing  and  reproduc- 
tion, industrial  controls,  and  medical  electronics 


— and  11  “vocational-technical  schools.”  Few, 
if  any,  of  these  organizations  are  vigorously 
seeking  to  engage  directly  in  the  vast  outpour- 
ing of  science  and  technology  that  the  federal 
government  is  underwriting,  and  little  has  been 
done  to  simplify  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
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technical  awareness  of  nonspace  or  nonmilitary 
manufacturers.  Instead,  the  technologist  with 
a problem  is  inclined  to  fall  back  on  the  stand- 
ard manuals  and  textbooks  with  which  he  is 
already  familiar.  Government  publications  are 
not  perceived  as  major  channels  for  acquiring 
technological  information.  The  variety  and 
mass  of  these  publications  poses  great  screen- 
ing and  selection  problems.  Most  organizations 
had  one  person  who  valued  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  U.S.  Patent  OffiM,  but  most  people  ex- 
pect to  learn  of  government  developed  R.  & D. 
through  trade  and  professional  channels.  The 


government  centers  are  not  easily  used  and  so 
not  valued  highly.  The  preferred  channels  were 
found  to  be  professional  journals,  face-to-face 
contacts,  especially  conventions  and  symposia. 
Highly  specific  subject  matter  conferences  were 
valued  most.  Since  more  than  one-third  of  the 
respondents  had  taken  course  work  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  courses  were  recommended  for  dis- 
seminating either  directly  by  having  industrial 
scientists  or  engineers  lecture,  or  by  giving 
"problem-solving  courses  emphasizing  tech- 
nology acquisition.”  Internships  for  industrial 
employees  in  federal  labs  were  also  suggested. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Greenwood,  Ernest.  The  practice  of  science  and  the  science  of  practice.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D. 
Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sci- 
ences. New  York : Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  73-82.  (Ill ; Research-practitioner  col- 
laboration, Middleman  role) 


The  function  of  science  is  one  of  description 
and  explanation  of  nature,  while  the  function  of 
practice  is  one  of  controlled  changes  in  nature. 
“Scientific  theory  consists  of  laws  describing 
and  explaining  nature;  practice  theory  con- 
sists of  principles  prescribing  ways  of  con- 
trolling nature.”  There  exists  a group  of  hy- 


brids— the  applied-oriented  scientist  and  the 
theory-oriented  practitioner.  This  group  of 
hybrids  can  serve  as  a middle  group  between 
science  and  practice  to  facilitate  communication 
between  the  two.  If  this  communication  is  de- 
sirable, the  social  structures  must  be  created 
to  foster  and  promote  it. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
SURVEY 

Greiner,  Larry  E.  Patterns  of  organization  change.  Harvard  Business  Review,  1967,  46,  119-130. 
(IV,  II;  Organizational  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Attitudes  affecting  change,  Use  of 
groups  for  change,  Planning  for  change) 


Fragmented  changes  have  been  found  to  be 
unsuccessful  in  holding  off  the  stagnation  which 
can  develop  within  an  organization.  Manage- 
ment that  is  oriented  to  the  past,  adheres  to 
ritual  in  face  of  current  problems,  and  attends 
more  to  departmental  goals  than  to  company 
goals,  tends  to  become  rigid  and  uncreative. 
Attitudes  toward  change  depend  on  whether  the 
authority  is  unilateral,  shared  or  delegated.  The 
approaches  taken  by  unilateral  authority  are 
that  change  is  decreed,  key  personnel  is  re- 
placed, and/or  the  organizational  structure  is 
altered.  Under  a shared  authority  change  is 
usually  instigated  through  group  decision  or 


group  problem-solving.  A delegated  authority 
makes  its  move  toward  change  through  case 
discussions  and  T-group  sessions.  Successful 
changes  (most  often  under  shared  authority) 
spread  throughout  the  organization  and  result 
in  improved  performance.  When  change  is  less 
successful  there  is  a lack  of  consistency  and 
different  patterns  appear.  Where  change  is  suc- 
cessful it  passes  through  these  stages:  manage- 
ment is  under  pressure,  action  is  taken  to  inter- 
vene, internal  problems  are  examined,  problem 
areas  are  diagnosed,  specific  problems  are  iden- 
tified, new  solutions  are  found,  new  commit- 
ments are  made,  results  are  sought,  positive 
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results  are  reinforced,  and  new  practices  are 
accepted.  To  foster  future  change  management 
should  not  depend  on  master  plans,  either  uni- 


lateral or  delegated  approaches,  or  egocentric 
notions. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Griffiths,  Daniel  E.  Administrative  theory  and  change  in  organizations.  In  M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.), 
Innovation  in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1964.  Pp.  425-436.  (IV,  II;  Characteristics  of  organizations,  Organizational  factors 
involving  innovation,  Adaptation  of  innovation) 


An  organization  is  an  open  system  as  opposed 
to  a closed  system.  Change  is  not  character- 
istic of  an  open  system.  Open  systems  relate 
to  and  make  exchanges  with  their  environment 
through  human  interaction  which  maintains  a 
definite  boundary.  The  administration  is  a sub- 
system, the  environment  a supra-system  of  the 
organization.  The  supra-system  is  the  major 
impetus  for  change,  the  intensity  of  the  stim- 
ulus from  the  supra-system  being  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  and  duration  of  change 
within  an  organization.  If  the  successor  to  the 


chief  administrator  is  from  outside  the  organi- 
zation, change  is  more  probable.  The  number 
of  innovations  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
time  that  the  chief  administrator  spends  in  of- 
fice. Under  continuous,  increasing  stress,  liv- 
ing systems  react  slowly  at  first,  then  tend  to 
over-compensate,  and  finally  react  by  catas- 
trophic collapse  of  the  system.  The  more  hier- 
archical the  structure  and  the  more  functional 
the  interaction  between  subsystems,  the  less 
the  possibility  of  change.  Change  in  an  organi- 
zation tends  to  come  from  the  top  down. 


PROMOTION  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Guba,  Egon  G.  Development,  diffusion  and  evaluation.  In  T.  L.  Eidell  & J.  M.  Kitchel  (Eds.), 
Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  administration.  Eugene,  Oreg. : Center 
for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1968.  Pp.  37- 
63.  (Ill,  I;  Change  agents,  Planning  for  change,  Diffusing  of  information,  Middleman  role, 
Research-practitioner  gap.  Promotion  of  utilization) 


A gap  exists  between  knowledge  production 
and  knowledge  utilization  which  cannot  be 
spanned  by  either  the  producer  or  the  utilizer. 
New  mechanisms,  agencies  and  techniques  are 
required  to  bridge  the  gap.  The  continuum  from 
theory  to  practice,  research  to  utilization,  has 
four  phases:  research,  development,  diffusion 
and  adoption.  Development  is  a function  that 
neither  the  researcher  nor  practitioner  can 
handle.  In  the  diffusion  phase  it  is  suggested 
that  a diffusion  strategy  be  used.  A strategy  is 
a plan  that  denotes  which  adoption  techniques 


should  be  used,  in  what  combination,  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  place.  When  developing  a 
strategy  the  elements  to  be  considered  are : the 
nature  of  the  practitioner,  the  state  in  which 
one  wants  to  leave  the  practitioner,  the  nature 
of  the  agency  or  mechanism  of  diffusion,  and 
the  degree  of  change  required  by  the  invention. 
Evaluation  activities  should  be  of  four  kinds: 
context  evaluation,  input  evaluation,  process 
evaluation,  and  product  evaluation.  Evaluation 
should  become  more  of  an  aid  in  decision-mak- 
ing than  a judgment  operation. 


STRATEGIES  FOR 
EFFECTING  CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Guba,  Egon  G.  Methodological  strategies  for  educational  change.  Paper  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Strategies  for  Educational  Change.  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1965.  Summarized 
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in  SEC  Newsletter:  Strategies  for  Educational  Change,  1965,  1 (4),  4.  (IV,  II;  Plan- 
ning change  research) 


The  paper  is  addressed  directly  to  the  re- 
searcher. Two  general  strategies  available  to  an 
investigator  of  social  change  are  identified  as: 
(1)  experimental,  and  (2)  an  experimental  or 
field  study.  In  the  present  state  of  theorizing 
and  research  in  educational  change,  experi- 
mental techniques  may  be  premature,  while  the 
field  study  approach  is  probably  more  suitable 
for  reasons  of  the  particular  setting  of  change 
research,  the  level  of  control,  the  breadth  of 
focus  of  change  studies,  number  of  variables 
and  treatments  involved,  and  the  context  of 
events  being  investigated.  Some  illustrative 
tactics  for  field  studies  suggested  are:  (1)  pro- 
grammatic approach  to  selection  of  research 


objectives  based  on  logical  priorities,  (2)  ex- 
plication of  theoretical  and  logical  framework 
of  study,  (3)  coping  with  the  realities  of  the 
field  situation  and  availing  of  new  openings 
when  available,  (4)  replication  and  recycling 
of  data  to  build  accumulative  evidence,  (5)  use 
of  quasi-experimental  designs  whenever  pos- 
sible, (6)  substitution  of  purposeful  focusing 
to  make  up  for  a lack  of  experimental  control, 
(7)  development  of  techniques  for  collecting 
"educational  evidence"  to  study  change  and  its 
consequences,  (8)  emphasis  on  logical  infer- 
ence rather  than  statistical  inference,  and  (9) 
analysis  of  pathologies — field  studies  that 
turned  out  badly — to  gain  insights. 


UTILIZING  KNOWLEDGE 
SUGGESTIONS 

Guetzkow,  Harold.  Conversion  barriers  in  using  the  social  sciences.  Administrative  Science  Quar- 
terly, June  1959,  4 (1),  68-81.  (Ill,  I;  Middleman  role,  Barriers  to  utilization,  Promotion  of 
utilization,  Research-practitioner  gap) 


Tested  theories  of  social  science  must  be 
converted  into  forms  that  can  help  make  pre- 
dictions in  concrete  situations.  Part  of  the 
process  of  converting  theories  into  a usable 
form  is  the  reidentification  and  measurement 
of  variables;  this  calls  for  a simplification  of 
measuring  devices.  Next  a model  must  be 
selected  from  variables  of  alternative  theories; 
in  order  to  best  do  this,  there  should  be  feed- 
back systems  built  into  the  model.  Finally  the 
magnitude  of  important  constants  should  be  de- 
termined to  enable  specific  predictions  to  be 
made  for  different  situations.  The  social  scien- 
tist conceptualizes  the  variables,  indicates  their 
operational  measurement,  and  specifies  ways  in 
which  the  variables  are  related.  The  practi- 


tioner ascertains  at  the  time  of  application  the 
magnitude  of  the  parameters.  There  is  a need 
for  a middleman  who  could  transform  basic 
knowledge  into  usable  forms.  He  would  develop 
practical  measure  of  variables,  select  appro- 
priate theories,  and  repeat  the  analysis  of  the 
initial  conditions  when  situations  change.  The 
failure  in  the  use  of  social  science  knowledge  is 
often  the  result  of  an  inadequate  assessment  of 
initial  conditions  and  nonrecognition  of  the 
varying  degrees  of  importance  of  different  fac- 
tors. Tasks  that  face  the  social  scientist  are 
different  from  those  that  face  the  user  of  social 
science  knowledge;  for  each,  different  experts 
are  needed. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Haber,  Ralph  N.  The  spread  of  an  innovation : High  school  language  laboratories.  J ournal  of  Ex- 
perimental Education,  1963,  31,  359-369.  (II ; Adoption  process,  Characteristics  of  adoptive 
persons,  Change  agents,  Middleman  role) 

In  a study  of  51  high  schools  which  had  been  findings  reveal  that  language  teachers  were 

early  adopters  of  language  laboratories,  the  most  prominent  in  the  adoption  process.  The 
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innovation  was  not  introduced  from  the  out- 
side, but  rather  was  initiated  by  those  who  were 
familiar  with  it  and  those  who  would  be  using 
it  in  the  schools.  The  middleman  function  did 
not  seem  to  play  a large  part,  at  least  not  in 
the  initiation  stages.  In  actual  adoption,  find- 
ings showed  that  the  support  of  the  teachers 
who  would  be  using  the  labs  was  essential.  The 
enthusiasm  of  these  teachers  for  the  labs  also 
accounted  for  the  relatively  short  time  lag 
from  initiation  to  adoption,  although  final  deci- 
sion to  adopt  always  rested  with  the  adminis- 
trators. Contrary  to  most  studies  where  initia- 
tors^ generally  have  little  responsibility  past 
the  introduction  of  an  idea,  here  they  have  the 


burden  of  carrying  their  ideas  to  adoption. 
Colleges  and  universities  where  the  “modern” 
trained  teachers  were  schooled  can  be  seen  as 
the  major  source  of  the  innovation.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  the  innovation  is  picked  up  in 
training,  and  this  more  or  less  “prepares”  the 
teacher  for  change,  while  the  nontrained 
teacher  faces  greater  difficulties  with  innova- 
tion. Preparation  of  this  kind  explains  the  ab- 
sence of  the  middlemen,  as  they  would  be  rela- 
tively ineffective  when  up  against  unprepared 
teachers.  The  middleman  is  seen  emerging  when 
labs  become  established  and  accepted  and  there 
is  less  need  for  direct  contact  and  testing. 


Hackel,  Joseph  P.  Doctor,  what  motivates  you  to  attend 
Journal  of  Medicine,  May  1958,  58,  1659-1552. 
dissemination) 


Article  expresses  a plea  for  the  continued 
use  of  films  at  medical  conventions  and  in  pri- 
vate situations.  The  hypothesis  was  that  motion 
pictures  were  cited  more  often  as  a reason  for 
attending  a medical  convention  (1,892)  than 


EDUCATIONAL  DIFFUSION 
SUGGESTIONS 

a medical  convention?  Netv  York  State 
(III;  Disseminating  knowledge,  Promotional 

closed  circuit  television  (1,100).  Total  response 
was  8,012  replies  from  19,469  questionnaires 
(41%).  The  author  concludes  that  motion  pic- 
tures are  a good  means  of  post-graduate  medi- 
cal education  and  should  be  used  more  often. 


PROCESS  OF  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Hage,  Jerald  T.  Organizational  response  to  innovation:  A case  study  of  community  hospital.  (Doc- 
toral dissertation,  Columbia  University)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : University  Microfilms,  1963.  No. 
64—5417.  (II,  IV;  Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change, 
Community  hospital  innovation) 


This  is  a study  of  a group  of  innovators  who 
attempted  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  pa- 
tient care  and  medical  education  in  a community 
hospital.  The  major  focus  of  this  four-year 
study  is  on  the  changes  made  or  attempted  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  physicians  toward  these 
innovations.  The  major  change  involved  the 
addition  of  full-time  teacher-physicians  to  the 
staff  of  Community  Hospital.  Since  this  change 
represents  the  addition  of  a new  social  position 
with  new  activities,  it  is  defined  as  structural 
innovation.  The  intended  consequence  of  the 
innovation  was  the  improvement  of  patient 
care  and  medical  education  via  the  addition  of 
new  activities— e.g.,  teaching  rounds,  grand 


rounds,  morning  report,  etc.  Besides  these  in- 
tended consequences,  the  addition  of  full-time 
teachers  meant  the  possibility  of  fewer  patient 
referrals  and  lessened  authority  for  the  active 
staff.  The  saliency  of  each  of  these  consequences 
varied  depending  on  each  physician’s  work  and 
education  patterns.  If  he  preferred  teamwork 
and  learning  by  reading — as,  for  example,  the 
medical  men  and  the  specialists  did— then  he 
felt  that  the  consequences  for  patient  care  and 
medical  education  were  most  salient  and  he  was 
predisposed  to  accept  the  change.  If  he  pre- 
ferred individual  autonomy  and  learning  by  ex- 
perience— as,  for  example,  the  surgeons  and 
general  practitioners  did— then  he  felt  that  the 
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most  salient  consequences  were  fewer  patient 
referrals  and  lessened  physician  authority,  and 
he  was  therefore  predisposed  to  reject  the 
change.  In  addition,  a physician  was  more  likely 
to  accept  the  addition  of  full-time  teachers  if 
he  belonged  to  a department  which  had  a his- 
tory of  change;  such  physicians  exhibited  a 
propensity  for  acceptance.  The  medical  depart- 
ment accepted  more  changes  than  the  other 
three  departments.  As  more  changes  were  im- 
plemented, the  explanatory  power  of  these  three 
variables — work  and  education  patterns  and 
departmental  characteristics — in  accounting 
for  the  acceptance  of  change  increased.  Of 
these  three,  the  departmental  history  of  change 
was  the  most  important.  The  addition  of  full- 


Hage, J.  & Aiken,  M.  Social  change  in  complex 
Chapter  II.  (IV,  II;  Organizational  climate 

This  chapter  hypothesizes  that  the  rate  of 
program  change  increases  in  proportion  to 
(a)  the  level  of  staff  knowledge  and  expertise, 
and  (b)  job  satisfaction  (morale).  In  general, 
the  higher  the  level  of  each,  the  greater  the  rate 
of  program  change.  In  proportion  to  the  era- 


time  teachers  resulted  in  many  unanticipated 
consequences  for  the  organization  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  power  of  the  administration  vis-a-vis 
the  active  staff  increased.  The  resulting  conflicts 
led  to  more  rapport  and  better  communication 
among  the  administration,  the  active  staff, 
and  the  house  staff.  Finally,  the  value  placed 
on  patient  care  and  education  increased.  The 
study  of  Community  Hospital  views  the  addi- 
tion of  the  full-time  teachers  as  a social  change 
process.  Changes  and  consequences  affected  at- 
titudes, which  in  turn  shaped  future  changes 
and  consequences.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
specify  stages  in  this  process  and  to  define  some 
theoretical  problems  suggested  by  the  analysis. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

organizations.  New  York:  Random  House,  1970, 
for  change ; Factors  inhibiting  change) 

phasis  an  organization  places  on  (a)  centrali- 
zation of  power  and  decision-making,  (b)  for- 
malized rules  and  procedures,  (c)  stratification 
of  rewards,  (d)  high  production,  and  (e) 
efficiency  ...  in  general,  the  higher  the  degree 
of  each,  the  lower  the  rate  of  program  change. 


DISSEMINATING  KNOWLEDGE 
SUGGESTIONS 

Hake,  David  L.  Improving  the  information  flow.  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  1962  18  (9), 
21-22.  (I;  Utilizing  information,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Selecting  information) 


Accepting  the  premise  that  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  through  dissemination  of  results 
constitutes  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  research 
imposes  a large  responsibility  on  the  federal 
government.  Federally  supported  research  and 
development  has  increased  from  $100  million 
I annually  before  1940  to  $10  billion  annually 
since  1960.  Unfortunately,  scientific  journals 
| have  not  been  able  to  publish  the  large  increase 
! of  information  promptly  and  fully.  A question 

! is  raised  whether  we  can  maintain  a paramount 

j scientific  position  without  improving  the  dis- 
i semination  of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
| tion.  Recent  years  have  seen  an  avalanche  of 

i 

i 

j 

i 


new  systems  developed  to  recover  scientific  and 
technical  information,  but  unfortunately  the 
average  time  lag  between  completion  of  a pro- 
ject and  availability  of  the  results  is  two  years. 
Suggestions  for  improving  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation include:  distinguishing  significant 

information  (deserving  prompt  and  wide  dis- 
semination) from  useful  information  (more 
limited  audience  and  less  urgency) ; developing 
standards  for  scientific  and  technical  reports; 
scheduling  of  topical  reports;  evaluation  of  all 
information ; restricting  flow  of  information  by 
exposure  to  impartial  scrutiny. 
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COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Hallock,  A.  C.K..&  Vaughan,  W.  T.  Community  organization:  A dynamic  component  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  practice.  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  1956,  26,  691-708.  (IV 
II;  Change  agents,  Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Educational  diffusion/dissemina- 

tion,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


The  history,  structure,  and  operation  of  the 
Massachusetts  community  health  program  is 
presented  in  order  to  illustrate  the  impprtant 
role  private  community  organizations  can  play 
in  the  success  of  a community  mental  health 
program.  Community  mental  health  practice 
is  defined  as  a combination  of  clinical  psychia- 
try and  public  health,  in  which  the  goal  is  the 
fostering  of  healthy  human  relationships 
throughout  a community.  In  such  practice, 
habitual  modes  of  interaction  and  interpersonal 
relations  which  do  not  promote  mental  health, 
or  are  pathogenic,  are  altered  by  the  systematic 
application  of  professional  techniques.  The 
Massachusetts  program  consists  of  three  basic 
components:  mental  health  education,  mental 
health  consultation,  and  clinical  services.  Edu- 
cation serves  to  increase  knowledge  of  human 
relations  and  mental  health  in  various  com- 
munity groups.  Consultation  involves  interac- 
tion with  a variety  of  key  individuals  in  the 
social  system,  with  an  orientation  toward  pre- 
vention of  mental  disturbance.  Clinical  services 
in  this  program  are  administered  by  a four- 
man  team:  psychiatrist,  social  worker,  clinical 
psychologist,  and  community  mental  health 
consultant.  This  three-phase  program  has  been 


put  into  operation  with  the  assistance  of  nu- 
merous locally-organized  mental  health  asso- 
ciations, each  serving  to  involve  the  community 
with  the  program.  Experience  with  this  method 
in  Massachusetts  has  led  to  the  following  gen- 
eral conclusions:  (1)  an  organized  community 
mental  health  group  is  an  integral,  vital  part 
of  a community  mental  health  program ; (2) 
the  community  group  should  join  with  the  pro- 
fessional team  on  a partnership  basis;  (3)  the 
goal  of  such  a program  is  change  in  habitual 
patterns  of  interpersonal  relations  in  the  social 
system  of  the  community;  (4)  the  professional 
worker  should  be  concerned  with  the  psychology 
of  change,  both  in  treatment  within  the  clinic 
and  in  the  community;  (6)  increased  communi- 
cation and  interaction  between  key  individuals 
in  the  community  is  an  important  goal;  (6) 
low  turnover  of  professional  personnel  is  im- 
portant; (7)  with  proper  guidance,  the  com- 
munity groups  can  take  active  leadership  in 
building  the  mental  health  program.  These  con- 
clusions, while  tentative,  are  the  product  of  a 
systematic  effort  to  develop  a mental  health 
program  which  utilizes  both  professional  and 
community  resources. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 


Hal  pert,  Harold  P.  Communications  as  a basic  tool  in  promoting  utilization  of  research  findings 
Community  Mental  Health  Journal,  1966,  2 (3),  231-236.  (Ill,  I;  Barriers  to  utilization] 
strategies  for  overcoming  barriers) 


Innovators  frequently  do  not  write  up  their 
findings.  Even  if  they  do,  dissemination  of 
research  results  usually  is  insufficient  to  achieve 
utilizatioa  Reports  would  be  more  useful  if 
authors  analyzed  their  research  in  terms  of  ap- 
plicability to  service  programs.  Other  barriers : 
potential  users  are  flooded  with  information; 
practitioners  often  see  researchers  as  divorced 
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from  practice  realities;  practitioners  are  reluc- 
tant to  change.  Some  Rx  for  dealing  with  bar- 
riers : analyze  consumer  needs  before  research 
is  undertaken  and  focus  on  those  needs ; aim 
abstracts  and  review  papers  at  particular  audi- 
ences; hold  interdisciplinary  conferences  on 
specific  themes;  arrange  for  potential  users  to 
visit  places  where  innovation  is  being  used; 
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provide  technical  assistance  to  help  with  im- 
plementation; aim  initial  communication  of 
innovation  at  high-status  practitioners;  show 


cost-benefits  of  new  techniques  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  established  organizational  goals. 


CHANGING  OPINIONS 
AND  ATTITUDES 

READINGS/REVIEW 

Halpert,  Harold  P.  Public  opinions  and  attitudes  about  mental  health:  A summary  of  surveys ; and 
implications  for  communications.  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Research  Utilization 
Series.  Washington,  D.C. : Government  Printing  Office,  1963.  (Ill,  I ; Educational  and  research 
communication,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  mental  illness) 


The  author  reviews  the  survey  findings  of 
public  opinions  and  attitudes  about  mental  ill- 
ness in  the  last  15  years.  The  disparity  of 
variables  studied  limits  comparison.  However, 
the  general  impression  is  that  attitudes  toward 
the  mentally  ill  are  changing  and  that  there  is 
a variety  of  opinions  and  attitudes.  Some  of 
the  factors  investigated  in  these  studies  are  the 
causes,  possible  outcomes,  types  and  availability 
of  resources  for  treatment,  recognition  of  men- 
tal illness,  characterization  in  terms  of  sick- 


ness or  deviance,  treatment  and  problems  of 
communication  of  information  and  knowledge. 
The  factors  are  studied  in  relation  to  age,  in- 
come, education,  occupation  and  sex.  Lay  and 
professional  differences,  as  well  as  differences 
between  leaders  in  various  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity, were  surveyed.  Discrepancy  between 
leaders  and  their  institutional  orders  was 
cited.  Implications  for  communications  about 
mental  health  based  on  two  sets  of  factors  are 
discussed. 


PROMOTIONAL  DIFFUSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Halpert,  Harold  P.  Public  relations  in  mental  health  programs.  Public  Health  Reports,  1965,  80  (3) , 
195-200.  (II,  IV ; Educational  diffusion,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change,  Strategies 
for  effecting  change,  Community  cooperation,  Disseminating/diffusing  information,  Diffus- 
ing mental  health  innovations) 


Mental  health  program  planning  and  ad- 
ministration need  to  focus  public  relations  on 
the  gains  made  so  far  in  the  publicly  declared 
or  civic  attitudes  toward  mental  illness. 
Changes  in  attitudes  that  people  express  pub- 
licly may  precede  changes  in  felt  attitudes  and 
in  attitudes  on  which  their  actions  are  predi- 
cated. Nonetheless,  expressed  attitudes  provide 
a receptive  climate  for  the  newer  therapies,  and 
a base  on  which  to  build  better  understanding 
and  concrete  support  of  modern  mental  health 
programs.  A public  relations  program  is  con- 
sidered successful  when  it  has  identified,  in- 
formed, and  motivated  in  its  interest  all  those 
people  who  can  make  a significant  contribution 
to  the  success  of  its  program.  Such  programs 
aim  at  three  objectives:  (1)  financial  support, 
(2)  psychological  support,  and  (3)  acceptance 


and  use  of  the  new  types  of  facilities  so  that 
the  goals  of  early  treatment  can  be  achieved. 
Categories  of  target  audiences  include:  (1)  the 
supporting  public,  comprised  of  political  au- 
thorities, legislative  bodies,  taxpayers,  voters, 
and  local  opinion  molders — people  who  make 
up  the  community  power  structure  and  whose 
opinions  are  influenced  by  the  mass  communi- 
cations media;  (2)  the  operating  public,  com- 
prised of  the  specialized  disciplines  within  a 
mental  health  program  and  the  groups  with 
whom  they  must  work;  (3)  the  receiving  public, 
those  who  have,  are,  or  will  be  using  the  serv- 
ices, and  (4)  the  amorphous  general  public, 
including  all  the  civic,  service,  and  volunteer 
organizations.  Studies  have  been  made  of  the 
various  publics  and  the  effectiveness  of  methods 
used  to  reach  them. 
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PROMOTIONAL  DIFFUSION 
REVIEW/SUGGESTIONS 

Halpert,  Harold  P.  Surveys  of  public  opinions  and  attitudes  about  mental  illness.  Public  Health 
Reports,  1965,  80  (7),  589-597.  (II;  Educational  dissemination,  Opinions  and  attitudes  con- 
cerning change,  Diffusing  information,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Mental  health  innova- 
tions) 


A review  of  surveys  of  public  opinions  and 
attitudes  about  mental  illness  over  the  past  fif- 
teen years  demonstrates  increasing  public 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  mentally 
ill.  Younger  people,  better  educated  people,  and 
those  in  higher  status  occupations  generally 
have  more  enlightened  opinions.  Attitudes  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  an  individual’s  profes- 
sional frame  of  reference,  and  are  directly  re- 


lated to  the  amount  of  exposure  to  mental 
illness.  Implications  are:  (1)  people  need 
knowledge  of  resources  for  help;  (2)  educa- 
tional programs  are  needed  for  low  income, 
poorly  educated  groups;  (3)  the  public  needs 
information  about  mental  health  and  mental 
illness,  and  (4)  educational  activities  should 
have  well-defined,  concrete,  purposeful  objec- 
tives appropriate  to  the  particular  public. 


BARRIERS  TO  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Halpin,  Andrew  W.  Problems  in  the  use  of  communications  media  in  the  dissemination  and  im- 
plementation of  educational  research.  In  K.  Goldhammer  & S.  Elam  (Eds.),  Dissemination 
and  implementation:  Third  annual  Phi  Delta  Kappa  symposium  on  educational  research. 
Bloomington,  Ind.:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1962.  Pp.  171-200.  (I;  Resistance  to  change,  Change 
agents,  Characteristics  of  practitioners) 


The  author  finds  that  one  of  the  barriers  to 
educational  change  is  that  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation is  often  unclear;  even  when  clear  it  does 
not  receive  unequivocal  support  from  society. 
The  fact  that  public  education  is  a monopoly 
is  another  barrier.  The  “need-affiliation”  of 
teachers  and  administrators  works  against 
change  and  creates  a sameness  among  practi- 


tioners. The  author  thinks  there  should  be  no 
need  for  a change  agent;  research  should  not 
have  to  be  translated  for  the  practitioners. 
Most  institutions  are  not  willing  to  pay  a top- 
level  salary  for  a change  agent,  thus  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  competent  people  to  fill  these 
positions. 


EDUCATION  OF  CHANGE  AGENTS 
PRINCIPLES  " 


Harrison,  R.,  & Hopkins,  R.  The  design  of  cross-cultural  training:  An  alternative  to  the  university 
model.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),7Vie  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  373-395.  (II;  Models  for  change;  Strategies  for 
effecting  change;  Educational  innovation) 


This  paper  presents  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
inadequacies  of  conventional  American  higher 
education  for  training  change  agents.  Conven- 
tional American  higher  education  is  not  suited 
to  training  for  any  application  situation  that 
requires  the  ability  to  adapt  to  or  act  in  un- 
familiar and  ambiguous  social  situations.  In- 
cluded in  this  category  would  be  all  types  of 


community  development  or  community  action 
work,  at  home  or  abroad.  This  paper  analyses 
the  basis  for  this  inadequacy  by  contrasting  the 
goals  of  university  education  and  the  goals  of 
education  for  the  change  agent  role.  A concep- 
tion of  some  learning  processes  that  can  lead 
to  the  ability  to  cope  with  ambiguity  and  to 
take  action  under  stress  is  presented.  The  prin- 
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ciples  for  this  kind  of  training  are  designed 
for  aiding  an  inductive  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional deductive  approach.  These  principles 
include:  (1)  exposure  to  situations  which  re- 
quire diagnosis,  definition  of  problems,  devising 
solutions  and  taking  action;  (2)  immediate 
data  orientation  as  distinguished  from  second- 
hand and  abstract  sources  of  information;  (3) 
exposure  to  situations  involving  competing 


cultural  values;  (4)  experience  and  action  as 
distinguished  from  understanding  only;  (5) 
use  of  authority  to  promote  experimentation, 
risk-taking  and  self-expression  in  the  learner; 
(6)  use  of  expertise  to  teach  the  problem-solv- 
ing process  rather  than  supplying  information. 
Training  settings  and  staff  preparation  for  this 
type  of  education  are  discussed. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
CONCERNING  CHANGE 

LABORATORY  STUDY 


Harsch,  0.  H.,  & Zimmer,  H.  An  experimental  approximation  of  thought  reform.  Journal  of  Con- 
sulting Psychology,  1965,  29  (5),  475-479.  (II;  Characteristics  of  persons  in  process  of 
change,  Adoption  of  innovation,  Introducing  innovation,  Strategies  for  overcoming  resistance 


to  change) 

Thought  reform  processes  were  simulated  in 
the  laboratory  with  96  subjects.  Subjects  were 
required  to  evolve  an  extended  series  of  alterna- 
tive responses  from  their  own  behavior  reper- 
toire in  successive  approximation  to  the  cri- 
terion demanded  by  the  examiner  which 
remained  unknown  to  the  subjects.  This  study 
sought  to  achieve  the  abandonment  of  a basic 


behavior  pattern  and  the  adoption  of  a new 
behavior  pattern  of  more  than  momentary  dura- 
tion. The  experimentally  induced  changes  of 
the  subjects,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  their 
starting  positions,  persisted  over  an  eight-day 
followup  period.  Sex  and  use  of  positive  or 
negative  signals  had  no  effect  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  changes. 


LINKAGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Havelock,  Ronald  G.  Dissemination  and  translation  roles.  In  T.  L.  Eidell  & J.  M.  Kitchel  (Eds.), 
Knoioledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  administration.  Eugene,  Oreg.:  Center 
for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1968.  Pp.  64- 
119.  (Ill;  Middleman,  Change  agents,  Disseminating  information) 


There  are  eight  major  types  of  linking  roles : 
conveyor,  consultant,  leader,  innovator,  de- 
fender, knowledge-builder,  practitioner,  and 
user.  There  is  an  interlocking  chain  of  func- 
tions that  the  consultant  or  conveyor  uses  to 
link  the  resource,  system  (the  scholar,  the  basic 
researcher,  the  expert,  the  producer  and  pack- 
ager, and  R.  & D.)  to  the  client  system  (the 
defender,  the  innovator,  the  leader,  and  the 
user).  The  resource  system  works  primarily 
through  the  university.  Linking  agents  can  be 
independent,  can  be  in  practice,  employed  by 
the  government,  employed  by  a university,  or 
employed  by  a commercial  institution.  The 
client  system  works  through  the  professions 
and  the  bureaucracies.  If  communications  are 


good  and  leadership  is  effective,  the  specialized 
bureaucrat  is  a good  target  for  the  linker.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  independent  linker  is  lim- 
ited by  his  part-time  operation;  his  sporadic 
and  haphazard  operations ; and  his  inability  to 
provide  training,  special  skills  and  equipment. 
Permanent  linking  institutions  are:  labora- 
tories, companies,  associations  and  institutions. 
Temporary  linking  institutions  are:  projects, 
programs,  committees,  courses,  conferences  and 
conventions.  Through  subdivision  into  tempor- 
ary units,  permanent  linking  institutions  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  isolation,  self-satisfaction  and 
rigidity.  At  the  same  time,  they  provide  secur- 
ity, identity  and  coordination.  An  overload  can 
develop  at  each  of  the  three  steps — input, 
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throughput,  output — of  the  linking  operation.  A linking  agents  there  must  be:  a supportive  in- 

problem can  exist  for  the  linking  agent  in  that  stitution,  recruitment  of  candidates,  training 
he  is  neither  a part  of  the  research  nor  the  of  recruits  and  a supply  of  equipment, 
practice  world.  To  build  a functioning  system  of 

EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Havelock,  Ronald  G.  A guide  to  innovation  in  education.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : Center  for  Research  on 
the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
1970.  (IV ; Change  agents,  Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Introducing  innovation, 
Processes  of  innovation) 


To  function  effectively  as  a change  agent,  the 
client  system  should  be  analyzed  for  its  norms, 
leaders,  informal  leadership,  gatekeepers  and 
elements  with  which  the  agent  can  most  effec- 
tively work.  The  larger  social  environment  also 
should  be  analyzed  for  its  norms,  quality  of  lead- 
ership, influential  persons,  and  potential  in- 
volvement in  the  change  program.  There  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  the  inside 
and  outside  change  agent.  Disadvantages  of  the 
outsider  are  advantages  of  the  insider:  being  an 
unfamiliar  figure,  lacking  inside  information, 
being  unfamiliar  with  the  system’s  goals  and 
aspirations.  Advantages  of  the  outsider  are  the 
disadvantages  of  the  insider:  having  indepen- 
dence of  movement  and  relationships,  having  a 
new  perspective,  haying  special  skills,  and  hav- 
ing a fresh  start.  In  the  best  relationship  be- 
tween client  and  change  agent  there  is  recipro- 
city, openness,  realistic  expectation,  well  defined 
structure,  shared  power,  and  minimum  threat. 
A danger  to  change  exists  if  there  is  a history 
of  unresponsiveness,  an  attempt  to  use  the  agent 
as  a pawn,  a prior  commitment  by  the  client  to 
a position,  or  an  incapacity  of  the  client.  Three 
approaches  to  diagnose  for  change  are  identifi- 
cation of  problems,  identification  of  opportuni- 
ties, and  understanding  of  the  client’s  system. 
A good  diagnosis  should  discover  if  there  are 
structure  and  capacity  for  achieving  the  goals 
of  the  system,  an  openness  in  communications, 


a system  of  rewards  for  movement  toward  the 
goals.  Diagnosis  should  not  waste  time  or 
energy,  be  used  for  stalling,  be  used  for  de- 
structive confrontation,  impose  one’s  own  fav- 
orite diagnosis,  or  impose  crash  programs. 
Resource  information  can  be  used  for  the  ori- 
ginal diagnosis,  for  the  evaluation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  innovation.  Resources  can 
include  informants  from  the  system,  obser- 
vations of  the  system  and  its  output,  and  in- 
formation banks  (libraries,  clearinghouses, 
etc.).  Knowledge  of  how  to  acquire,  when  and 
where  to  use  resource  information  should  be- 
come a permanent  capacity  of  the  client.  The 
client’s  choice  of  solutions  is  a four  step  proc- 
ess: inferring  solutions  from  research;  brain- 
storming a selection  of  solutions;  testing  solu- 
tions in  terms  of  benefits,  workability,  and 
diffusibility;  and  adapting  the  solutions  to  the 
setting.  The  change  agent  helps  the  acceptance 
of  the  innovations  by  giving  his  support  and 
aid  to  the  individual,  by  using  community  lead- 
ers and  innovators  to  gain  community  support, 
by  using  effective  means  of  communication,  and 
by  building  flexibility  into  the  program.  The 
innovation  is  stabilized  when  there  is  a system 
of  reward,  practice,  and  evaluation  built  into 
the  program;  the  client  can  serve  as  his  own 
change  agent;  and  the  change  agent  has  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  client. 


DISSEMINATING  AND  UTILIZING 
KNOWLEDGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Havelock,  Ronald  G.  Planning  for  innovation  through  dissemination  and  utilization  of  knowledge. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : Center  for  Research  on  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1969.  (Final  Report,  Contract  No.  OEC-3-7-070028- 
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2143,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.)  (I,  II,  II,  IV ; Mod- 
els of  dissemination/utilization,  Change  agent,  Typology  of  knowledge-linking  roles,  Organiza- 
tional change,  Middleman  role,  Media  utility) 


A landmark  study  in  field  of  innovation — 
scholarly,  sophisticated,  comprehensive — the 
analysis  in  this  study  focuses  on  who  says  what 
to  whom  by  what  channel  to  what  effect  and  for 
what  purpose!  Extensive  literature  review  (ap- 
proximately 4,000  items)  reveals  current  state 
of  knowledge  with  respect  to  process  of  dissemi- 
nation and  utilization  (D&U).  Factors  within 
the  individual  and  the  organization  context 
facilitating  and  inhibiting  input,  output, 
throughput  are  identified  and  classified.  A 
typology  of  knowledge-linking  roles  is  formu- 
lated including:  conveyor  (transfers  knowledge 
from  producer  to  user),  consultant,  trainer, 
leader,  innovator,  defender,  knowledge  build- 
ers, practitioners,  and  users.  The  relative  utility 
of  categories  of  media  are  suggested  in  terms 
of  one-way  transmission  (to  inform  mass  audi- 
ences), one-way  feedback  (on  the  impact  of 
transmitted  knowledge),  and  two-way  trans- 


mission (increases  involvement  on  part  of  user 
and  is  imperative  for  adoption  of  innovation 
requiring  alterations  in  attitude  or  behavior  of 
user).  Three  D&U  models  are  identified:  the 
research,  development  and  diffusion  model 
(RD&D),  social  interaction  model  (S-I),  and 
problem-solving  model  (P-S),  stressing  the  ad- 
visability of  unifying  and  integrating  these 
models  through  proper  linkers.  Seven  central 
factors  which  account  for  most  D&U  phenom- 
ena are:  linkage,  structure,  openess,  capacity, 
reward,  proximity,  and  synerby  (programmed 
and  purposeful  redundancy).  In  moving  client 
from  the  present  to  desired  future  state  of  af- 
fairs, seven  phases  are  detailed  for  the  change 
agent:  building  a relationship,  diagnosing  the 
problem,  retrieving  relevant  knowledge,  select- 
ing the  innovation,  developing  supportive  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors,  maintaining  impetus  for 
change,  and  stabilizing  the  innovation. 


LINKAGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Havelock,  Ronald  G.  Translating  theory  into  practice.  Rehabilitation  Record,  November-December 
1969,  24-27.  (Ill,  I;  Change  agents,  Research  dissemination,  Research-practitioner  gap,  Mid- 
dleman role) 


Though  headway  has  been  made  in  the  dis- 
semination, storage  and  retrieval  of  scientific 
information,  these  advances  are  presently  of 
more  use  to  the  researcher  than  to  the  practi- 
tioner. A total  system  approach  is  needed  to 
improve  information  flow  from  researcher  to 
practitioner.  To  bridge  the  gap  both  temporary 
systems  and  change  agents  are  needed.  The  im- 
portant features  of  a temporary  system  would 
be:  joint  goal  setting  by  practitioner  and  re- 
search ; identification  of  the  problem ; retrieval 
of  resources  which  can  function  as  research 
evidence,  methods,  models,  and  consultants; 


continuous  analysis  of  the  human  relations 
within  the  collaborative  process;  evaluation  to 
determine  effectiveness.  The  role  of  the  change 
agent  has  moved  from  a conveyor  of  new  in- 
formation to  that  of  a consultant,  facilitator,  or 
catalyst.  The  change  agent  also  aids  in  the  build- 
ing of  connections  between  the  researcher  and 
practitioner.  The  role  of  change  agent  needs 
further  definition  in  order  that  he  can  be  better 
trained  and  equipped.  Human  resources  banks 
should  be  established  for  his  use,  and  handbooks 
and  reference  manuals  should  be  developed. 


PROCESS  OP  RESEARCH 
UTILIZATION 


THEORETICAL  MODELS 

Havelock,  R.  G.,  & Benne,  K.  D.  An  exploratory  study  of  knowledge  utilization.  In  W.  G.  Bennis, 
K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.) , The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
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& Winston,  1969.  Pp.  124-141.  (I,  III;  Linkage,  Disseminating  knowledge,  Research  dissemi- 
nation, Research-practitioner-client  relationships) 


Utilization  can  only  be  understood  by  using 
two  models,  a systems  model  and  a process 
model.  The  systems  model  has  two  major  as- 
pects : (1)  a flow  structure  which  is  the  network 
of  relationships  that  carries  information  and 
produces  need-fulfllling  behaviors;  and  (2)  the 
administrative  structure  which  backs  up  the 
flow  structure  with  education,  finances,  legal 
and  administrative  control,  protection  and 
growth  or  change  maintenance.  The  process 
model  allows  us  to  get  a more  detailed  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  at  the  exchange  points  or 
linkages  of  the  flow  structure.  The  major  as- 
pects of  the  process  models  are:  (1)  motiva- 


tional aspects  which  may  be  based  on  consumer 
needs  or  ego  involvement;  (2)  interpersonal 
and  group  membership  issues;  and  (3)  tech- 
nical issues  of  preparing  and  transmitting  mes- 
sages. The  significance  of  schema  on  the  utiliza- 
tion process  are,  first,  that  they  clarify  the 
problem  and  show  its  magnitude  and,  second, 
that  they  are  a source  of  hypotheses  about 
utilization  processes  and  structures  and  their 
interrelationships.  Appropriate  evaluation  cri- 
teria are  needed  to  test  “good”  or  “bad”  utili- 
zation. Four  possible  strategies  are  suggested 
for  the  selection  of  evaluation  criteria. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Havelock,  R.  G.,  & Mann,  F.  C.  Research  and  development  laboratory  management  knowledge  uti- 
lization study.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : Center  for  Research  on  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge, 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1968.  (Final  Report  to  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Research,  Contract  No.  AF49(638)  1732.)  (Ill,  IV;  Research  diffusion,  Use  of  groups 
for  change,  Linkage) 


A group  of  eight  directors  of  research  and 
development  laboratories  met  in  12  biweekly 
sessions  to  promote  utilization  of  social  science 
research  knowledge  in  the  management  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  laboratories.  Three 
basic  reasons  for  directors’  attending  were: 
some  wanted  to  share  and  compare  knowledge ; 
others  wanted  to  advise  and  criticize  the  social 
science  findings;  still  others  came  to  learn. 
Three  methods  were  used  to  evaluate  the  op- 
erations of  the  project:  self-reports,  observa- 
tions of  seminar  behavior,  and  a survey  of  some 
of  the  various  staffs  of  the  laboratories.  In  the 
reports  of  the  directors  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed, and  there  was  evidence  of  utilization 


of  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  meetings.  The 
tapes  of  the  meetings  showed  a movement  from 
understanding  to  acceptance  of  the  knowledge; 
this  change  was  felt  to  be  aided  by  the  continu- 
ing nature  of  the  seminar.  The  reports  of  utili- 
zation made  by  the  directors  were  confirmed  by 
their  staffs.  In  followup  studies  it  was  found 
that  several  of  the  directors  had  set  up  regular 
meetings  with  their  staffs  patterned  after  the 
seminar  they  had  attended.  The  authors  feel 
that  the  open-ended,  multiple  input  approach 
used  in  this  study  could  aid  in  the  utilization 
of  social  science  findings.  Findings  of  social  sci- 
ences have  relevance  but  there  should  be  a 
linking  function  to  ensure  use. 


COMMUNICATION 

EXHORTATION 

Hayakawa,  S.  I.  Conditions  of  success  in  communication.  Bulletin  of  the  Menninger  Clinic,  1962, 
26  (6),  225—236.  (II;  Barriers  to  communication,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 

People  and  nations  act  to  maintain  and  build  and  point  of  view,  your  ideas  seem  threatening 
up  their  self-images.  If  we  have  problems  com-  and  I must  fight  them.  Therefore  I threaten 

municating  it  is  because  from  my  self-image  you,  and  you  act  to  protect  yourself.  Interna- 
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tional  problems  are  caused  by  a mutual  para- 
noia; if  we  are  ever  to  communicate  we  must 
start  listening  to  Russia’s  words  without  stereo- 
typing them  in  advance.  Listening  to  many 


different  people  from  Russia  explain  them- 
selves, their  goals,  their  views,  should  start  a 
therapeutic  relationship  in  international  rela- 
tions. 


UTILIZING  INFORMATION 

SYNTHESIS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Hayman,  M.,  & Peskin,  R.  Need  of  the  research-oriented  psychiatrist  for  information  retrieval. 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  1967,  28,  798-803.  (I,  III ; Classifying  information,  Dissemi- 
nating information) 


Information  retrieval  methods  available  to 
research-oriented  psychiatrists  are  inadequate. 
Subject  headings  in  various  indexes  are  inade- 
quate, and  many  separate,  overlapping  indexes 
are  needed  to  cover  psychiatric  literature.  Arti- 
cle reviews,  a bibliography  of  reviews,  and  a 
monthly  list  of  mental  health  publications  from 
all  sources  are  needed.  Methods  for  organizing 
a literature  search  are  outlined : find  a key  arti- 
cle (perhaps  by  using  the  Science  Citation 
Index)  and  use  its  references  to  find  earlier 
important  works ; search  subject  headings  of 
various  medical  and  technical  indexes;  search 
annual  indexes  of  major  professional  journals. 
Unfortunately,  no  literature  search  is  perfect, 
and  it  is  only  after  an  article  is  published  that 
its  author  will  hear  of  some  key  articles  he 
should  have  read  first.  Another  alternative  is 


to  use  no  references  at  all,  an  approach  which 
will  occasionally  produce  new  and  valuable 
ideas.  Defects  of  the  Index  Medicus  are  the 
main  cause  of  difficulties  in  MEDLARS.  The 
Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies’  Classified 
Abstract  Archives  is  given  as  an  example  of  a 
good  attempt  to  produce  usable  bibliographies, 
especially  since  it  will  send  reproductions  of 
articles  on  request.  Long  articles  with  imprecise 
titles  and  incomplete  summaries,  written  with 
disregard  for  clear  literary  style  and  not  re- 
jected by  editors,  are  cited  as  important  flaws 
in  the  information  system,  as  are  indexing  back- 
logs and  librarians  unaware  of  recent  advances. 
Journals  publishing  clear,  standardized  ab- 
stracts should  exist,  with  original  articles 
available  on  request. 


EDUCATIONAL  DISSEMINATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Hearn,  Norman  E.  Dissemination;  After  Bangkok,  what?  SEC  Newsletter:  Strategies  for  Educa- 
tional Change,  Ohio  State  University,  1968,  2 (3),  1-4.  (I,  III;  Strategies  for  effecting  change, 
Promotion  of  utilization,  Research-practitioner  gap) 


The  returns  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
travel  for  educators  to  observe  demonstrations 
of  innovations  have  been  minimal.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  are  felt  to  be ; some  innovations 
are  such  in  name  only,  many  demonstrations  are 
unconvincing,  and-  many  demonstrations  do  not 
show  how  to  introduce  the  innovation.  The 
school  superintendent,  as  a key  person  in  in- 
troducing innovations  in  his  educational  dis- 
trict, should  become  familiar  with  his  commun- 


ity and  with  theories  of  dissemination.  The 
intensive  training  of  administrators  in  inter- 
personal relationships  should  also  aid  in  the 
introduction  of  educational  innovations.  In  or- 
der for  an  innovation  to  be  accepted  it  should 
have  "lasting”  influence.  The  communication 
about  the  innovation  should  have  intelligibility 
and  fidelity.  Also,  there  should  be  feedback  to 
determine  if  the  message  is  being  received. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Hendriks,  G.  The  role  of  research  in  community  development.  In  J.  A.  Ponsioen  (Ed.) , Social  wel- 
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fare  policy  II.  The  Hague:  Mouton,  1963.  Pp.  115-133.  (I,  III,  IV;  Research-practitioner  col- 
laboration, Planning  for  change,  Community  cooperation) 


The  relationship  between  social  research  and 
community  development  is  discussed.  Research 
has  three  roles:  educational,  policy-making,  and 
criticism.  Basic  research  establishes  boundaries 
and  priorities  of  a study,  prepares  a social  sur- 
vey, and  then  should  use  a community  self- 
survey to  involve  people  and  clear  up  misun- 
derstandings. Problem-solving  research  fur- 
nishes data,  alternative  solutions,  and  advice  on 
possible  consequences  to  authorities  who  are 
preparing  plans.  Action-research  requires  the 
researcher  to  be  in  constant  contact  with  field 
workers,  to  evaluate  effects,  and  to  suggest  al- 
ternative approaches.  Eight  stages  of  commun- 
ity development  are  distinguished : (1)  formu- 


lation of  the  problem;  (2)  determination  of 
priorities;  (3)  general  information  about  goals 
from  a self-survey;  (4)  searching  for  the  best 
development  plan  for  each  area,  and  (5)  com- 
bining and  coordinating  subsidiary  plans;  (6) 
execution  of  plans;  (7)  evaluation;  and  (8) 
revision  if  necessary.  Research  results  will  be 
used  if  they  are  applicable  to  the  community 
involved  (this  requires  the  researcher  to  be  in 
touch  with  applied  researchers,  administrators, 
planners,  and  field  workers  before  writing  a 
report),  if  the  researcher  keeps  in  contact  with 
the  community  by  various  means,  and  if  reports 
are  clear  and  consist  of  a brief  description  of 
research,  recommendations,  and  a summary. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Hochbaum,  G.  M.  Health  agencies  and  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Public  Health  Reports,  1965,  80  (4) , 
331-335.  (IV,  III;  Organizational  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Strategies  for  effecting 
change) 


An  analogy  is  drawn  between  the  biblical 
story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  present-day 
community  groups  concerned  with  health  and 
welfare.  People  in  the  biblical  story  had  tried 
to  work  together  to  achieve  a common  goal  un- 
til they  realized  that  they  could  not  communicate 
with  each  other,  whereupon  they  relinquished 
the  common  goal  and  each  group  went  its  own 
way.  Present-day  community  groups  are  aware 
of  differences  in  objectives,  interests,  points  of 
views,  and  language  and  thus  are  in  a better 
position  to  bridge  gaps  and  achieve  cooperation. 
New  health  organizations  are  often  led  by  one 
or  two  men;  their  organizational  structure  is 
flexible  since  goals  are  usually  focused  on  spe- 
cial needs  as  they  arise.  In  time  these  organiza- 
tions develop  routines  and  procedures  that  best 
meet  objectives.  Communication  and  operation 
are  not  necessarily  easy  between  two  groups 


with  similar  objectives.  Cooperation  implies 
giving  up  something  or  yielding,  which  could 
present  a threat  to  organizational  structure.  In 
addition,  as  agencies  develop  a subculture  of 
their  own,  so  that  even  language  becomes  en- 
dowed with  a special  meaning,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding it  is  necessary  to  really  under- 
stand the  concepts  and  images  meant  by  the 
words  that  are  used.  Agencies  and  organizations 
have  two  sets  of  goals  and  objectives — one  deals 
with  accomplishing  its  mission  and  the  other 
with  maintaining  its  existence.  Recognition  of 
an  agency’s  need  to  achieve  its  objectives,  early 
inclusion  of  other  groups  in  the  planning  of  a 
program,  freedom  to  work  independently  where 
indicated,  and  recognition  for  activities  and 
accomplishments  can  lead  to  better  interagency 
work. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Horne,  Charles  F.  The  impact  of  government  research  on  business  firms.  Research  Management, 
1962,  5,  323-338.  (IV,  I ; Planning  for  change,  Organizational  climate  for  change,  Selecting 
information) 


Annotations 


The  author,  president  of  a company  whose  re- 
search is  financed  primarily  by  the  Federal 
government,  discusses  the  impact  of  govern- 
ment research  on  the  free  enterprise  system. 
He  lists  strengths  fostered  by  the  relationship : 
the  "national  interest”  concept  has  gotten  us 
into  competition  with  other  countries  and  into 
space,  it  has  resulted  in  better  management,  it 
simplifies  sales  and  increases  predictability,  and 
government  representatives  and  auditors  keep 
business  honest.  Weaknesses  of  the  system  in- 
clude the  limits  placed  on  information  exchange 
by  security  regulations,  the  government’s  lack 
of  interest  in  long-term  problems  and  basic  re- 
search and  preference  for  showy  projects  and 


applications  research,  the  fact  that  relatively 
few  government  discoveries  have  been  converted 
into  civilian  byproducts,  the  stifling  of  com- 
petition by  cost  plus  contracts,  the  wasting  of 
money  and  nullification  of  business  independ- 
ence sometimes  attributable  to  federal  repre- 
sentatives and  auditors,  and  the  fact  that  the 
net  operating  profits  allowed  by  the  government 
are  small  compared  to  those  possible  in  private 
enterprise.  Government  is  remolding  business  in 
its  own,  stable  image,  but  it  doesn’t  contribute 
to  growth.  Private  enterprise  must  simply  do 
creative  R.  & D.  separate  from  government  par- 
ticipation and  control. 


COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Hovland,  C.  I.,  Janis,  I.  L.,  & Kelley,  H.  H.  Communication  and  persuasion.  New  Haven,  Conn. : 
Yale  University  Press,  1953.  (Ill,  I,  II,  IV ; Disseminating  information,  Communicator,  Opin- 
ion change) 


The  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  communica- 
tion has  become  a subject  of  major  interest  in 
human  relations  research.  The  growing  inter- 
dependence of  ever  larger  numbers  of  people 
along  with  advances  in  the  techniques  of  trans- 
mitting communication  have  led  to  a high  de- 
gree of  reliance  upon  mass  media  to  convey 
information  to  various  types  of  public  and 
thereby  mold  their  convictions.  The  authors’ 
purpose  in  this  volume  is  to  study  ways  in 
which  words  and  symbols  influence  people,  to 
identify  and  understand  major  communication 
variables,  and  to  provide  an  initial  framework 
for  subsequent  theory  building.  The  research 
task  consists  in  the  analysis  of  four  factors: 
(1)  the  communicator  who  transmits  the  com- 
munication ; (2)  the  stimuli  transmitted  by  the 
communicator;  (3)  the  audience  responding  to 
the  communication  ; and  (4)  the  responses  made 
by  the  audience  to  the  communication.  Findings 
reveal  that  variations  in  expertness  and  credi- 
bility of  the  communicator  seem  to  influence 
primarily  the  audience’s  motivation  to  accept 
the  conclusions  advocated ; and  that  the  positive 


effect  of  high  credibility  sources  and  the  nega- 
tive effect  of  low  credibility  sources  tend  to  dis- 
appear after  a period  of  several  weeks.  Content 
stimuli  which  are  capable  of  providing  strong 
incentives  for  acceptance  of  a new  opinion  and/ 
or  rejection  of  the  original  opinion  held  by  an 
audience  are  identified  as  substantiating  argu- 
ments, “positive”  and  "negative”  appeals, 
"fear”  appeals,  group  norms.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  people  will  react  differently  to  the 
same  social  pressures ; incentives  can  function 
adequately  only  insofar  as  the  individual  has 
the  necessary  motivational  predispositions.  The 
studies  reported  in  this  volume  are  concerned 
with  effects  of  communication,  but  in  several 
investigations  the  special  aspects  of  active  par- 
ticipation and  duration  of  changes  are  analyzed. 
Emerging  areas  of  research  which  require 
study  before  further  progress  can  be  made  in- 
clude: internalization  processes,  conflict  and 
opinion  change,  perceptions- judgment-concept 
formation,  and  separating  attention,  compre- 
hension and  acceptance. 


COMMUNICATION 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Hovland,  C.  I.,  & Weiss,  W.  The  influence  of  source  credibility  on  communication  effectiveness. 
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Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  1951,  15,  635-650.  (Ill,  IV ; Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change,  Uti- 
lizing information) 


This  article  is  a classic  study  on  source  credi- 
bility. The  same  message  was  given  to  different 
groups  using  sources  with  given  high  and  low 
credibility.  Results  indicated:  (1)  no  difference 
in  amount  of  factual  information  retained  im- 


mediately after  talk;  (2)  greater  change  in 
opinion  in  groups  hearing  more  credible  source ; 
(3)  a “sleeper”  effect — in  time  groups  began  to 
disagree  with  credible  source  and  agree  with 
noncredible  source. 


INTRODUCING  INNOVATIONS 
SUGGESTIONS 

Howard,  Eugene.  How  to  be  serious  about  innovating.  Nation’s  Schools,  April  1967,  79,  89-90  & 


, III ; Educational  innovation, 

Six  basic  principles  for  educational  innova- 
tion are  given  by  the  author  from  his  own  ex- 
periences and  observations.  A specific,  written 
organizational  philosophy  should  be  followed 
consistently  and  used  for  evaluations  of  leaders’ 
decisions.  Programs  should  be  built  systemat- 
ically and  compared  with  the  written  goals,  and 
they  should  involve  and  commit  employees. 


Adoption  of  innovation) 

Encourage  an  experimental  attitude — allow 
mistake-making  and  information-gathering ; 
evaluate  progress  systematically.  Pace  progress 
carefully,  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  Struc- 
ture the  organization  to  support  (not  fight) 
innovation.  Do  not  confuse  flexibility  with  slop- 
piness; individuals  should  be  responsible  for 
their  decisions. 


CHANGE  AGENTS 

SYNTHESIS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Huessy,  H.  R.  Mental  health  consultation  in  varied  settings.  In  Mental  health  with  limited  re- 
sources: Yankee  ingenuity  in  loiv-cost  programs.  New  York:  Grune  & Stratton,  1966.  (Ill,  II; 
Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Mental  health  consultation,  Introducing  innovation) 


Mental  health  consultation  can  take  place  in 
a variety  of  settings.  The  author  feels  the  ideal 
setup  is  where  the  consultant  has  no  office  but 
merely  aids  community  workers  coping  with 
mental  health  problems.  A consultation  pro- 
gram should  gradually  reduce  its  work-load  as 
consultees  become  trained.  Consultants  should 
have  to  do  some  direct  work  with  patients  and 
should  have  had  a broad  variety  of  clinical 
experience.  Consultants  should  emphasize  the 
contribution  the  consultee  can  make,  and  they 


should  respect  the  consultee’s  professional  com- 
petence. A consultant’s  job  includes  clarifying 
ways  he  himself  can  be  of  use.  One  of  his  most 
important  functions  is  to  broaden  the  horizons 
of  the  consultee  and  enable  him  to  make  his  own 
decisions  based  on  existing  possibilities.  Con- 
sultation involving  support,  encouragement, 
empathy  with  difficult  situations,  and  some  in- 
service  education.  Confidentiality  in  small  towns 
and  the  value  of  consultation  to  the  consultant 
himself  are  discussed. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Hunt,  Douglas  W.  The  premise  of  change.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  1963,  47  (283),  1-3.  (IV;  Evaluation  of 
change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change) 


The  author  states  that  change  has  always 
been  present  in  American  education.  Dimen- 
sions of  education  have  been:  (1)  reflecting  the 


change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning 

needs  of  society,  (2)  making  education  avail- 
able to  all,  and  (3)  recently,  emphasizing  qual- 
ity. It  is  suggested  that  advocators  of  change 
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fall  into  three  groups:  (1)  the  subtraction 
group  or  those  who  advocate  fully  educating 
only  the  talented,  (2)  the  addition  group  or 
those  who  advocate  more  teachers,  schools, 
books,  etc.,  and  (3)  those  who  advocate  looking 


at  the  present  system  and  goals,  evaluating 
them  and  only  then  introducing  basic  changes. 
This  third  group  holds  the  greatest  potential 
for  change  as  change  is  not  necessarily  prog- 
ress. 


COMMUNICATION 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Hyman,  H„  & Sheatsley,  P.  Some  reasons  why  information  campaigns  fail.  Public  Opinion  Quar- 
terly, 1947,  11,  412-423.  (I;  Barriers  to  communication,  Resistance  to  change,  Disseminat- 
ing information) 


Even  if  all  of  the  physical  barriers  to  com- 
munication were  known  and  removed  there 
would  remain  many  psychological  barriers  to 
the  free  flow  of  ideas.  Therefore,  just  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  information  will  not  guarantee 
the  success  of  a campaign.  In  the  public  there 
exists  a hard  core  of  people  who  tend  to  have 
little  or  no  information  about  any  number  of 
events,  regardless  of  the  availability  of  infor- 
mation about  many  of  the  events.  On  the  other 
hand,  interested  people,  those  who  for  various 
reasons  are  motivated  to  seek  and  digest  infor- 
mation, are  the  best  informed.  The  study 
showed  that  people  tend  to  seek  information 
that  agrees  with  their  existing  attitudes,  that  as 
a result  the  same  news  item  will  be  interpreted 


differently  by  various  people,  and  that  informa- 
tion will  often  fail  to  change  attitudes  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
author  stresses  the  usefulness  of  opinion  polls 
to  gauge  the  national  interests  and  attitudes. 
Skilled  opinion  research  can  reveal  major  fac- 
tors affecting  public  opinion  on  the  issues,  and 
the  relative  influence  of  these  various  factors  in 
determining  attitudes.  An  effective  opinion  poll 
reveals  how  many  people  have  been  reached  by 
certain  information,  and  more  importantly, 
which  particular  groups  have  not  been  reached. 
The  author  maintains  that,  in  order  to  distrib- 
ute more  information,  an  understanding  of  the 
psychological  barriers  to  information  dissemi- 
nation must  come  first. 


RESEARCH  DIFFUSION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Jacobson,  Paul  B.  The  use  of  inter-institutional  agencies  in  the  dissemination  and  implementation 
of  educational  research.  In  K.  Goldhammer  & S.  Elam  (Eds.),  Dissemination  and  implemen- 
tation: Third  annual  Phi  Delta  Kappa  symposium  on  educational  research.  Bloomington,  Ind. : 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1962.  Pp.  129-170.  (Ill,  I;  Educational  innovation) 


The  paper  reports  part  of  a symposium  on 
dissemination  and  implementation  of  research 
results,  a symposium  which  often  tried  to  define 
problems  about  which  research  should  be  done. 
These  research  results  would  then  lead  to  fur- 
ther conferences  on  utilization  of  these  results. 
A program  of  in-service  training  for  educators 


analogous  to  that  for  doctors  was  proposed, 
hopefully  on  as  wide  a scale  as  possible.  School 
administrators  are  especially  in  need  of  this 
sort  of  training.  Universities  are  not  currently 
equipped  to  offer  this  sort  of  training,  but  this 
lack  could  be  overcome  by  large-scale  coopera- 
tive activity  on  approaches  to  research. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
CONCEPTUAL  MODEL 

Jain,  N.  C.,  & Amend,  E.  A conceptual  framework  for  studying  communication  patterns  in  re- 
search dissemination  and  utilization.  Paper  prepared  for  the  17th  Annual  NSCC  Conference, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  1969.  (Ill,  I;  Communication,  Use  of  groups  for  research  utilization, 
Disseminating  information) 
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There  is  need  for  a framework  for  analyzing 
the  communication  processes  and  patterns  in- 
volved in  disseminating  and  utilizing  research 
results.  Three  social  systems  are  discussed  with 
respect  to  information  handling:  the  research 
system,  which  develops  research  findings;  the 
linking  system,  which  disseminates  findings  and 
promotes  their  use ; and  the  client  system,  which 
applies  research  results  to  problem-solving  be- 
havior. Each  social  system  handles  information 


by  inputting,  processing,  and  outputting.  This 
framework  of  communication  patterns  can  be 
visualized  as  a 3 x 3 matrix  (3  types  of  infor- 
mation handling  by  each  of  3 social  systems) . 
The  framework  can  be  used  to  generate  mean- 
ingful research  questions,  examine  the  inter- 
dependence of  parts  of  the  matrix,  guide  litera- 
ture searches,  identify  gaps  in  communication 
patterns,  and  guide  formulation  of  the  infor- 
mational basis  for  empirical  research. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Jasinski,  Frank  J.  Adapting  organization  to  new  technology.  Harvard  Business  Review,  January- 
February  1959,  37,  79-86.  (IV;  Characteristics  of  organizational  structures,  Adaptation  to 
change,  Planning  for  change.  Change  process) 


Frequently  the  traditional,  formally  defined 
vertical  relationships  in  business  and  industrial 
organizations  prove  inadequate  to  deal  with 
modern  technology.  New  technologies  require 
new  organizational  setups  and  it  is  being  found 
that  industrial  processes  require  horizontal  and 
diagonal  relations  which  are  not  patterned  or 
clearly  defined.  Such  lack  of  clarity  can  impair 
the  production  process.  The  work  flow  can 
create  difficulty  where  the  vertical  lines  are 
strongly  emphasized  and  where  the  flow  vio- 
lates those  lines.  But  when  the  formal  organiza- 
tion is  permissive,  nonformal  relations  in  the 
horizontal  and  diagonal  planes  arise  to  cope 
with  the  technological  process.  What  is  needed 


is  a systematic  analysis,  by  management,  of 
technologies  and  organization  to:  (1)  examine 
the  work  flow  of  the  technology  to  determine 
what  relations  are  required;  (2)  identify  the 
points  where  the  formal  organization  does  or 
does  not  meet  these  requirements ; (3)  discover 
existing  informal  relationships;  (4)  determine 
how  much  formalization  has  occurred  to  cover 
relationships  beyond  traditional  vertical  lines ; 
(5)  divide  which  nonformal  relations  might  be 
profitably  formalized;  and  (6)  provide  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  the  nonformal  relations  which 
are  still  required  but  which  may  best  remain 
informal. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
BARRIERS  TO  CHANGE 

Jenkins,  David  H.  Force  field  analysis  applied  to  a school  situation.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne, 
& R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  238-244.  (IV ; Model  for  change,  Organizational 
and  institutional  change) 


Social  engineering  methods  (specifically, 
force  field  analysis)  can  and  should  be  applied 
to  situations  where  you  wish  to  establish  and 
maintain  innovation.  The  existing  situation 
should  be  analyzed,  keeping  in  mind  the  forces 
for  the  status  quo  and  those  for  and  against 
change.  Change  comes  about  through  strength- 


ening forces  for  change,  or  inhibiting  or  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  restraining  forces.  The 
forces  to  be  modified  should  be  chosen  carefully ; 
some  can  be  more  easily  changed  than  others. 
The  modification  should  be  carried  out,  and  the 
new  condition  stabilized  by  continued  support 
of  the  modification. 


Annotations 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
FIELD  STUDY 

Jenks,  Robert  S.  An  action  research  approach  to  organizational  change.  Dissertation  Abstracts, 
1967,  28,  1127—1128.  (IV;  Opinions  and  attitudes  during  change,  Planning  for  change,  Or- 
ganizational climate  for  change) 


This  study  is  concerned  with  the  development, 
testing  and  application  of  a research  instru- 
ment designed  for  use  in  organizational  set- 
tings. The  instrument  is  designed  to  be  used  in 
a particular  kind  of  social  science  held  applica- 
tion called  action  research.  It  is  designed  to  be 
used  as  an  integral  part  of  organizational 
change  and  development  efforts.  Various  ap- 
proaches to  organizational  change  are  exam- 
ined and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
change  they  bring  about.  Leavitt’s  so-called 
"people  approach"  is  chosen  as  appropriate  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  bringing  about  organiza- 
tional change  by  changing  the  interpersonal 
relations  of  the  organization’s  members.  Some- 
thing which  is  most  helpful  in  bringing  about 
change  in  interpersonal  relationships  is  sys- 
tematic data  about  the  relationships.  The  orga- 
nizational Q-sort  instrument  was  designed  and 
developed  to  provide  such  systematic  data  for 


face-to-face  work  groups.  The  development  and 
pilot  testing  of  a 50-item  Q-sort  instrument, 
which  gathers  and  organizes  data  concerning 
perceptions  of  behavior  and  feelings  regarding 
a particular  problem  facing  a work  group,  is 
described  in  detail.  The  application  of  the  in- 
strument in  an  organizational  field  setting  is 
examined  and  evaluated  in  terms  of:  (1)  the 
usefulness  of  the  instrument,  (2)  the  ex'  mt  to 
which  it  is  a meaningful  part  of  an  organiza- 
tional change  and  development  project,  and  (3) 
the  results  obtained.  The  results  are  given  both 
quantitatively  (by  means  of  statistical  analy- 
sis) and  qualitatively  (by  means  of  content 
examination  in  three  categories : characteristic, 
uncharacteristic,  and  discrepant).  The  impact 
of  the  results  in  the  organizational  setting  is 
examined.  Further  development  possibilities  of 
the  instrument  are  discussed. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIFFUSION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Johansen,  L.  N.  Report  of  Title  III  program.  Schulte  Elementary  School,  Sturtevant,  Wis.  (I,  III; 
Disseminating  information,  Educational  innovation) 


The  process  of  innovation  is  slow.  An  inten- 
sive 8-week  summer  laboratory  for  reeducating 
teachers,  followed  up  by  continuing  support  for 
innovation,  showed  disappointing  results  when 
evaluated  6 months  and  even  a year  later.  The 
summer  session  was  repeated  for  2 more  years, 


and  after  the  second  and  third  years  more  tangi- 
ble results  were  found.  Ideas  are  assimilated 
and  discussed  at  the  summer  labs,  explored  in 
detail  later  (primarily  by  onsite  visits),  and 
finally  implemented. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
SURYEY/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Johnson,  Donald  W.  Title  HI  and  the  dynamics  of  educational  change  in  California  schools.  In 
M.  B.  Miles  (Ed.),  Innovation  in  education.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1964.  Pp.  157-182.  (II,  IV,  III;  Strategies  for  funding  agen- 
cies, Planning  for  change) 


The  effects  of  Title  III  of  the  NDEA  on  Cali- 
fornia schools  was  studied  by  1,507  question- 
naires (98.8%  of  all  such  programs).  Title  III 
made  possible  better  teaching  of  more  students 


in  science,  math,  and  modern  foreign  languages, 
and  has  been  part  of  a general  change  pattern 
and  emphasis  on  these  areas.  Curriculum  devel- 
opment, acquisition  of  equipment,  expert  con- 
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sultation,  countrywide  and  Statewide  coordina- 
tion of  services  have  resulted  from  Title  III. 
All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  without  ad- 
versely affecting  other  subject  areas.  Inservice 
training  programs  were  not  seen  to  be  effective ; 
administrators  tended  to  attribute  better  teach- 
ing to  the  recruitment  of  better  trained  teach- 
ers. Teachers  opposed  to  a given  change  could 
usually  obtain  and  test  out  alternates,  which 
led  to  increased  involvement  of  teachers,  both  in 


depth  and  in  numbers,  and  enrichment  of  in- 
structional equipment  and  materials  available. 
Administrators  felt  somewhat  overloaded  as  a 
result  of  Title  III,  and  some  felt  that  money  had 
been  taken  from  other  subject  areas.  Legislative 
encouragement  of  better  teaching  should  re- 
quire financial  investment  by  schools  to  demon- 
strate their  commitment,  and  rewards  by  means 
of  assistance  in  equipment  and  materials  acqui- 
sition. 


RESEARCH  NEEDS 
COMMISSION  STUDY 

Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health.  Research  resources  in  mental  health.  In  Action 
for  mental  health.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1961.  Pp.  193-224.  (I,  III;  Researcher-practitioner 
gap,  Mental  hospital  innovation) 


The  chapter  presents  recommendations  for  a 
national  mental  health  care  program,  based  on 
a monograph  by  Dr.  William  Soskin,  with 
additional  comments  by  others.  Mental  health 
research  has  been  widely  diversified,  on  many 
levels  and  by  researcher  background;  and  the 
differentiation  between  basic  and  applied  re- 
search has  been  emphasized.  Most  research  has 
been  done  at  a few  universities,  by  psycholo- 
gists, not  psychiatrists.  Areas  of  basic  and 
applied  research  are  identified  in  detail.  Fund- 
ing for  this  research  has  come  mostly  from 
NIMH.  Implicit  NIMH  policy  for  granting 
funds  is  discussed.  Implications  of  university 
research  include  too-specific  focus  of  research, 


dislocation  of  university  functions  to  allow  re- 
search, uneven  national  distribution  of  funds, 
and  wide  research-practitioner  gap.  Other  re- 
search enterprise  issues  include  the  depth  of 
the  split  between  researchers  and  practitioners, 
the  need  for  public  acceptance  of  undramatic 
progress  in  mental  health  research,  and  the 
over-dependence  of  research  on  federal  funds. 
Strategies  for  expanding  and  strengthening 
research  include  support  for  diversity  of 
programs,  efforts  to  increase  researcher-prac- 
titioner contact,  support  for  long-term  research, 
and  expansion  and  intensification  of  basic 
research. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER  GAP 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS/ 
SUGGESTIONS 

Joly,  Jean-Marie.  Research  and  innovation:  Two  solitudes?  Canadian  Education  and  Research  Di- 


gest, 1967,  2,  184-194.  (Ill,  I;  Educational 

Is  there  really  a delay  in  the  application  of 
educational  research  results  to  practice?  The 
article  offers  suggestions  for  shortening  the 
delay  and  principles  to  keep  in  mind  concerning 
the  nature  of  education  when  trying  to  bridge  a 
gap,  based  on  the  author’s  experience  and  ob- 
servations. There  is  a definite  gap ; how  deep  it 
is  depends  on  how  research  application  is  evalu- 
ated. The  estrangement  between  researchers 
and  educators  may  be  unavoidable  and  even 
desirable.  Good  research  is  rare  and  more  team 


diffusion) 

efforts  are  needed.  Experiments  should  be 
repeated  to  check  reliability  of  findings.  Edu- 
cation is  responsive  to  moral  and  political 
pressures.  Dialogue  between  researchers  and 
educators  is  difficult  due  to  researcher’s  special- 
ization and  vocabulary.  Educators  and  re- 
searchers have  divergent  interests,  mutual 
mistrust  and  different  languages — all  of  which 
guarantee  a lack  of  communication.  Three  solu- 
tions are  offered : use  researchers  as  consultants 
in  team  research  to  solve  specific  problems; 
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establish  linking  organizations;  involve  educa- 
tion students  in  learning,  research  and  develop- 
ment. Principles  to  keep  in  mind  are : research, 
development  and  dissemination  are  different 
jobs,  leading  respectively  to  understanding, 
practical  procedures  and  adoption.  All  three 
are  necessary  to  prevent  faddism,  make  re- 


search usable,  and  give  purpose  to  research  and 
development  efforts.  Teachers  need  a knowledge 
of  basic  research.  One  person  should  only  try  to 
do  one  of  the  three  jobs.  An  innovation  should 
be  adopted  only  after  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
innovation. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Judson,  Arnold  S.  A manager’s  guide  to  making  changes.  New  York:  Wiley  & Sons,  1966.  (IV; 
Change  agents,  Organizational  linkage,  Strategies  for  effecting  change) 


Strategies  are  presented  for  a manager  im- 
plementing changes  in  a business  setting.  A 
manager  should  clarify  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a change  and  why,  the  value  of  the 
change,  and  the  methods  to  be  used.  Change 
affects  people  in  the  ways  they  must  alter  their 
work  habits,  how  they  relate  to  their  work,  and 
changing  established  relationships  with  co- 
workers and  with  the  organization.  An  individ- 
ual’s attitude  includes  his  feelings  about  change 
in  general ; the  extent  of  his  insecurity,  cultural 
beliefs  and  norms ; his  trust  in  his  management, 
union,  and  work  group ; historical  events  rele- 
vant to  the  change ; specific  apprehensions  and 
expectations;  and  how  the  change  is  introduced 
and  implemented.  Responses  to  change  run 
from  opposition  to  indifference  to  acceptance. 
Management  should  assess  the  resistance  to 
change  by  weighing  losses  perceived  by  em- 
ployees against  potential  gains.  Resistance  can 


be  minimized  by  various  techniques,  from  com- 
pulsion to  involving  workers  in  planning  and 
implementing  change.  Persons  with  different 
organizational  roles  perceive  change  different- 
ly ; originators  will  be  optimistic  and  not  objec- 
tive, managers  will  be  objective  and  their 
actions  critical  toward  success  or  failure,  super- 
visors will  perceive  difficulties  rather  than 
benefits,  staff  specialists  will  favor  the  change 
and  be  insensitive  to  psychological  and  social 
effects  of  the  change.  A systematic  approach  to 
change  includes  planning,  communication,  gain- 
ing acceptance,  making  the  change,  consolida- 
tion and  followup.  An  organization  must  con- 
sider change  as  continuing  and  normal,  make 
line  managers  and  supervisors  responsible  for 
introducing  and  making  changes,  have  a mini- 
mum of  interference  by  senior  management, 
and  make  task  accomplishment  paramount 
among  managers  and  supervisors. 


COMMUNICATION 

SURVEY 


Julian,  Joseph.  Compliance  patterns  and  commi 
can  Sociological  Review,  1966,  31,  382-389. 
communication) 

Compliance  involves  the  relationship  between 
the  different  means  of  influencing  behavior  and 
the  kind  and  amount  of  effect  generated  by  these 
means.  General  hospitals  were  expected  to  have 
normative  power  structures;  custodial  hospitals 
were  expected  to  have  more  coercive  power 
structures.  Three  general  hospitals  (including 
one  university  hospital)  and  two  custodial  hos- 
pitals (a  veterans  hospital  and  a TB  sanator- 
ium) were  studied  to  see  if  these  expectations 


nication  blocks  in  complex  organizations.  Ameri- 
(IV;  Characteristics  of  hospital  discipline  and 

held  true,  and  to  see  if  patients  demonstrated  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  general  hospitals 
than  toward  custodial  hospitals.  Patients  were 
interviewed  about  the  frequency  of  the  use  of 
normative  and  coercive  sanctions  (persuasion 
is  a normative  sanction;  the  use  of  physical 
force  is  a coercive  sanction,)  the  extent  of  the 
patient’s  negative,  neutral  or  positive  involve- 
ment in  the  organization,  and  obstacles  to  the 
contact  and  transmission  of  messages  between 
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patients  and  staff.  Normative  power  was  used 
in  all  five  hospitals  studied,  with  coercive  sanc- 
tions employed  more  in  the  custodial  hospitals. 
Most  general  hospital  patients  had  a positive 
orientation  toward  the  normative  sanctions  em- 
ployed and  perceived  fewer  communication 
blocks.  Custodial  hospitals  may  have  had  more 
communication  blocks  due  to  their  orientation 


to  control  rather  than  involvement.  Blocks 
probably  occur  more  in  organizations  with  high 
degrees  of  coercion  and  structure.  Restriction 
of  communication  is  related  to  the  effectiveness 
of  custodial  hospitals,  free  communication  to 
those  exercising  normative  sanctions  and  low 
degrees  of  control. 


CHANGE  AGENTS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

'he  trainer  change-agent  role  within  a school  system.  Paper  presented  at  Semi- 
Project  for  Educational  Development,  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  Oct.  30, 1965. 
nUnmro  SWeiries  for  effecting  change,  Education  innovation) 


Jung,  Charles  C 

nar  of  the  Cooperative 
(III,  IV;  Planning 

A trainer  change-agent  would  promote  aware- 
ness in  others  of  their  roles  in  bringing  about 
change  within  the  system.  A trained  change- 
agent  could  help  bridge  the  gap  between  teach- 
ers or  school  staff  and  experts,  researchers, 
others  who  work  with  youth,  school  administra- 
tors, or  pupils.  The  trainer  change-agent  could 
provide  skills  in  the  areas  of  problem-solving, 


interpersonal  learning.  He  would  function  as 
an  upper  administrator  to  establish,  evaluate, 
and  modify  training  programs  that  will  meet 
the  needs  and  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
system.  His  background  should  be  one  of  a pro- 
fessional educator  with  additional  training  in 
the  behavioral  sciences,  evaluative  research  and 
role  of  trainer. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1„»8,  C„  Fox,  R„  * uppitt.  R.  An 

Ann  Arbor.  M,cb„  Ht  <».  HI; 

Planning  for  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Change  agents) 


The  primary  goal  of  the  school  system  is 
learning;  learning  is  enabling  the  child  to  use 
his  resources  to  deal  effectively  with  his  envi- 
ronment. The  five  levels  of  the  school  system 
that  influence  achievement  of  this  goal  are : the 
pupil,  his  peer  group,  teachers  and  staff,  ad- 
ministrators, and  boards  of  education.  To  sup- 
port a good  learning  environment  the  school 
system  should:  give  the  teacher  a degree  of 
autonomy  to  innovate,  interact  with  the  com- 
munity, support  a continuity  of  education  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  facilitate  the  availabil- 


ity of  resources,  and  identify  the  need  for 
change.  A change-agent  team  could  aid  the  sys- 
tem in  making  contact  with  outside  sources  of 
knowledge  and  information.  As  an  example  of 
a strategy  for  planned  change  the  Michigan 
Region  Cooperative  Project  for  Educational 
Development  (COPED)  program  is  presented. 
The  plan  involves  the  university  and  school  in 
a relationship  where  information  would  be  ex- 
changed, the  need  for  change  could  be  identified, 
and  collaborative  research  could  be  done. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Jung,  C.,  & Lippitt,  R.  The  study  of  change  as  a 
tice,  1966,  5 (1) , 25-29.  (I,  HI;  Scientists  as 


concept  in  research  utilization.  Theory  into  Prac- 
change  agents,  Promotion  of  utilization) 
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How  can  scientific  knowledge  be  used  to  con- 
tribute to  an  orderly  and  creative  process  of 
planned  change  in  education?  The  four  key 
parts  of  this  question  were  defined,  education  as 
learning  in  the  context  of  the  total  school  sys- 
tem; scientific  knowledge  as  theory,  research 
findings,  and  methodologies;  planned  change  as 
the  inclusion  of  basic  problem-solving  phases 
when  adapting  to  an  action  concern;  and  uti- 
lization both  as  a process  of  information  flow 
and  a structure  of  individuals  as  researchers, 
developers,  practitioners,  consumers,  and  link- 
ers. Scientific  methodology  can  be  adapted  by 
practitioners  to  study  the  educational  setting. 
General  findings  and  specific  diagnostic  tools 
aid  teachers  in  providing  background  informa- 
tion and  in  evaluating  their  classrooms.  Admin- 
istrators can  use  systematic  diagnostic  tools  to 
assess  their  system  and  provide  evaluative  feed- 


back. Collaboration  is  needed  to  use  research  for 
educational  change.  Social  scientists  can  be 
especially  useful  for  clearly  defined  tasks,  in- 
cluding adapting  methodology  to  create  diag- 
nostic and  evaluative  tools.  Educators,  linkers 
and  researchers  are  needed  for  the  utilization 
of  scientific  knowledge  for  planned  change  in 
education.  Four  kinds  of  needs  exist  in  this 
field:  the  need  for  collaboration  between  re- 
searchers and  educational  practitioners,  the 
need  for  universities  and  school  systems  to  ex- 
plore the  use  of  new  functions  to  support  uti- 
lization, the  need  to  identify,  develop  and  make 
available  training  resources,  and  the  need  for 
research  on  the  process  and  institutional  struc- 
tures of  utilization,  especially  on  retrieval  of 
findings,  deriving  implications,  skills  for  col- 
laborating, training  technology,  and  skills  for 
field  diagnosis  and  evaluation. 


CLASSIFYING  KNOWLEDGE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Kadushin,  Alfred.  Assembling  social  work  knowledge.  In  Building  social  work  knowledge:  Report 
of  a conference.  New  York:  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1964.  Pp.  16-37.  (I; 
Gathering  information,  Classifying  information) 


Underlying  research  utilization  is  the  orga- 
nization of  information.  Information  must  be 
collected  and  sorted  into  fact  and  inference. 
The  author  proposes  an  inventory  of  social 
work  knowledge  for  practitioners.  Available 
knowledge  is  categorized  as:  (a)  social  policy 
and  administration,  (b)  growth  and  behavior, 
and  (c)  social  work  methods.  Ways  of  deter- 


mining the  different  levels  of  validity  of  avail- 
able knowledge  are  discussed.  Systematic  liter- 
ature reviews  under  the  control  of  some  central 
group  are  feasible  and  worth  doing,  since  they 
provide  an  information  base  and  perspective  on 
that  information.  This  base  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  new  theories  and  guide  new  research. 


ATTITUDES  CONCERNING  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Kamenske,  Gloria  L.  Some  personality  factors  in  attitude  toward  technological  change  in  a medium 
sized  insurance  company.  Dissertation  Abstracts,  1966,  26  (8),  4797-4798.  (II;  Technological 
innovation,  Response  to  innovation) 


This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the 
relationship  of  dogmatism  and  anxiety  to  atti- 
tude toward  change  both  before  and  after  tech- 
nological change  was  introduced  into  an  insur- 
ance company  in  the  form  of  an  IBM  650 
computer,  and  to  investigate  the  relationship  of 
dogmatism  and  anxiety  to  five  possible  meas- 
ures of  reaction  to  change  after  introduction 
of  the  computer.  Attitude  toward  change  re- 


mained constant  after  introduction.  High  dog- 
matism, high  anxiety,  and  high  dogmatism  and 
anxiety  in  combination  were  found  to  be  in- 
versely related  to  a positive  attitude  toward 
change  both  before  and  after  computer  intro- 
duction. Concerning  reaction  to  change,  high 
dogmatism,  high  anxiety  and  high  dogmatism 
and  anxiety  in  combination  were  found  to  be 
related  to  feeling  that  the  computer  was  dis- 
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rupting,  taking  a long  time  to  get  used  to  the 
computer,  and  not  liking  very  much  the  fact 
that  the  computer  had  been  installed.  In  addi- 
tion, high  anxiety  was  found  to  be  related  to 
being  less  satisfied  with  the  job  after  introduc- 
tion of  the  computer.  Exploring  the  relationship 
between  several  variables  for  all  employees 
showed  high  education  related  to  low  dogma- 
tism, being  male,  being  older,  having  a positive 
attitude  toward  change,  and  being  less  satis- 
fied with  the  job.  Male  supervisors  were  more 
pleased  than  female  supervisors  about  installa- 
tion of  the  computer,  but  nonsupervisory  males 
were  less  pleased  than  females  about  installa- 
tion of  the  computer.  Women  were  found  to  be 
more  anxious  than  men.  Findings  of  theoretical 
interest  are  that  both  dogmatic  and  anxious 
employees  not  only  have  a negative  attitude 
about  the  concept  of  change,  but  show  some 


negative  reactions  to  technological  change  when 
it  is  introduced  in  their  work  environment. 
Practical  suggestions  for  company  personnel 
officers  are  that  the  most  preparation  for  tech- 
nological change  should  be  given  to  highly  dog- 
matic, nonsupervisory,  anxious,  young  women 
with  12  years  of  education  or  less.  Also,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  nonsupervisory  males, 
who  welcome  change  but  were  not  as  pleased  as 
other  employees  above  the  computer  being  in- 
stalled after  it  was  in.  In  addition,  some  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  finding  means  to  increase 
job  satisfaction  of  male  employees  with  higher 
education.  These  employees  are  likely  to  be 
valuable  and  in  critical  positions  and  their  job 
satisfaction,  although  not  directly  related  to 
technological  change,  should  be  of  some  con- 
cern to  their  company. 


DISSEMINATION 

DEVELOPMENTS 

ANALYSIS 

Kaplan,  Bert.  Dissemination  of  primary  research  data  in  psychology.  American  Psychologist,  1958, 
13  (2) , 53-55.  (I,  III ; Data  use,  Communication  among  researchers) 


Micro-reproduction  techniques,  especially  the 
Microcard,  have  wide  implications  for  facilitat- 
ing information  flow  in  the  field  of  psychology. 
Space  and  cost  limitations  on  publication  can  be 
overcome  and  the  problem  of  access  to  stored 
data  and  papers  made  simpler.  Data  are  often 
only  skimmed.  Money  for  data  collection  is 
scarce.  Many  researchers  could  work  on  one  set 
of  data.  The  National  Academy  of  Science’s 
Committee  on  Primary  Records  has  developed 
special  categories  of  research  data  that  could 
be  most  useful  to  others,  and  it  has  studied  what 
the  best  organization  of  data  publication  chan- 
nels might  be.  Workers  in  child  development, 


for  instance,  are  more  interested  in  access  to 
raw  data  than  those  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. Editorial  wisdom  must  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  data  to  be  published.  Types  of  publica- 
tion arrangements  are  discussed,  from  re- 
searchers individually  contacting  microtext 
publishers  to  a journal  combining  paper-copy 
abstracts  with  supplemental  extended  papers  on 
Microcards.  There  is  need  for  an  inexpensive 
Microcard  reader.  New  solutions  such  as  the 
use  of  Microcards  are  needed  “if  the  informa- 
tion psychologists  generate  is  to  be  retained, 
organized  and  utilized.” 


DISSEMINATING  KNOWLEDGE 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

Kaser,  T.  IDEA:  Prescription  for  change.  Saturday  Review,  June  1966,  68-69.  (I,  III ; Promotion 
of  utilization,  Use  of  groups  for  change,  Organizations  as  middlemen,  Introducing  innovation, 
Research-practitioner  gap,  Resistance  to  change) 

The  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation  has  set  ties)  to  actively  promote  change  in  the  class- 

up  an  education-action  project  IDEA  (the  Insti-  room  by  disseminating  knowledge  of  promising 

tute  for  the  Development  of  Educational  Activi-  educational  innovations.  A vast  laboratory  for 
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educational  research  has  been  set  up  in  South- 
ern California  with  member-schools  agreeing  to 
deviate  when  necessary  from  general  district 
policies.  Once  a new  concept  has  proven  its  use- 
fulness, it  will  be  put  into  practice  in  many 
schools.  Such  schools  will  bridge  the  traditional 
gap  which  separates  research  from  practice  in 
schools.  IDEA  is  dedicated  specifically  to  break- 


ing resistance  to  change  in  the  classroom  and 
plans  to  use  special  workshops  and  consultants 
to  combat  resistance.  Other  IDEA  projects  are 
discussed,  such  as  a conference  of  students  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  documentary  films  about 
educational  innovations,  and  a survey  to  detect 
the  American  public’s  attitude  toward  innova- 
tion in  the  schools. 


O 

ERLC 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
INNOVATIONS 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Katz,  Elihu.  The  characteristics  of  innovations  and  the  concept  of  compatibility.  Paper  presented 
at  Rehovoth  Conference  of  Comprehensive  Planning  of  Agriculture  in  Developing  Countries, 
Rehovoth,  Israel,  1963.  (II,  III,  IV ; Adoption  of  innovation,  Community  communication,  Model 


for  change) 

The  characteristics  of  an  “item”  to  be  dif- 
fused affect  its  rate  of  adoption.  Things  diffuse 
faster  than  ideas.  The  more  readily  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  an  item  can  be  explained,  and  the 
more  limited  are  its  ramifications,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  adoption.  Highly  pervasive 
items  will  be  adopted  more  readily  by  those  less 
bound  by  the  norms  of  their  social  system.  If  an 
item  can  be  adopted  in  installments  and  if  its 
use  can  be  reversed,  it  will  be  adopted  more 
easily.  Highly  profitable  items  will  be  adopted 
readily.  Items  must  be  compatible  with  a poten- 


tial user’s  values  about  risk  and  profitability. 
Some  social  systems  prescribe  adoption  be- 
haviors carefully ; an  item  must  fit  the  prescrip- 
tion in  these  systems,  and  information  about 
adoption  must  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate 
social  units.  The  social  system’s  structure  of 
information  distribution  can  help  or  hinder  the 
flow  of  innovational  information.  Social  systems 
serve  as  pools  of  shared  values,  units  of  adop- 
tion, networks  of  communication,  and  allocators 
of  differentials  in  social  role,  social  control  and 
social  support. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Katz,  Elihu.  The  social  itinerary  of  technical  change:  Two  studies  on  the  diffusion  of  innovation. 


Human  Organization,  1961,  20,  70-82.  (Ill, 

There  is  a need  to  study  the  dissemination 
and  adoption  of  a practice  over  time  and 
through  specific  channels  of  communication 
within  a social  structure.  Two  practices  were 
studied : the  use  of  hybrid  seedcorn  by  farmers 
and  the  use  of  a “miracle”  drug  by  physicians. 
Each  practice  centered  on  a specific  product, 
was  important  to  the  group  studied,  produced 
rapidly  visible  results,  could  be  adopted  in  in- 
stallments, and  had  potential  economic  advan- 
tage. The  interpersonal  communication  network 
was  important  to  dissemination;  early  adopters 
were  conservative  in  their  use  of  the  innova- 
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I ; Process  of  innovation,  Change  agents) 

tion,  but  later  users  could  depend  on  their 
accumulated  experiences;  availability  of  infor- 
mation did  not  insure  adoption;  salesmen  pro- 
vided initial  information  but  interpersonal  con- 
tacts were  significant  sources  of  information 
and  legitimating;  early  adopters  were  those 
with  regular  contact  outside  the  interpersonal 
circle ; farmers  adopting  early  belonged  to 
formal  organizations,  while  physicians  were 
integrated  into  informal  discussion  networks; 
early  adopters  were  less  tradition-bound, 
younger  and  more  affluent. 
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O 

ERIC 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS 

Katz,  E.,  Levin,  M.  L.,  & Hamilton,  H.  Traditions  of  research  on  the  diffusion  of  innovation.  Amer- 
ican  Sociological  Review,  1963,  28  (2),  237-252.  (II,  I;  Adoption  of  innovation,  Processes  of 
innovation,  Channels  of  communication,  Linkage) 


The  process  of  diffusion  is  defined  as  the  (1) 
acceptance,  (2)  over  time,  (3)  of  some  specific 
item — an  idea  or  practice,  (4)  by  individuals, 
groups  or  other  adopting  units,  linked  to  (5) 
specific  channels  of  communication,  (6)  to  a 
social  structure,  and  (7)  to  a given  system  of 
values,  or  culture.  The  elements  of  this  defini- 
tion are  treated  as  an  “accounting  scheme”  in 
terms  of  which  diffusion  studies  in  the  fields  of 
sociology,  anthropology,  rural  sociology,  mass 
communication,  etc.,  are  reviewed  and  prob- 
lems of  research  design  are  explicated.  The 
authors  attempt  to  present  an  overview  of  the 
basic  elements  of  the  process  of  diffusion,  and 
to  indicate,  with  respect  to  the  accounting 
scheme,  where  each  of  a variety  of  research 


traditions  has  contributed  as  well  as  where 
each  has  fallen  short.  In  addition,  the  authors 
specify  problems  which  deserve  further  study : 
(1)  the  dependent  variable  which  they  call 
acceptance  must  be  more  clearly  defined;  (2) 
the  notion  of  “compatibility”  between  a given 
culture  or  personality  and  an  item  must  be  for- 
mulated much  more  strictly;  (3)  considerable 
ingenuity  is  needed  to  date  the  acceptance  of 
innovations  by  their  adopters,  for  time  is  the 
key  to  diffusion  research ; (4)  work  is  urgently 
needed  on  the  comparative  study  of  the  same 
item  diffusing  in  different  social  structures ; (5) 
interpersonal  channels  of  communication  must 
be  viewed  as  elements  of  social  structure. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Kecskemeti,  Paul,  Utilization  of  social  research  in  shaping  policy  decisions.  Santa  Monica,  Calif.: 
Social  Science  Department,  Rand  Corporation,  1961.  (I;  Communication  theory,  Barriers  to 
utilization,  Promotional  dissemination) 

In  general  three  ways  in  which  scientific 
theory  and  research  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  formulating  and  “informing”  govern- 
mental policy  are:  the  “discipline”  approach, 

“project”  approach,  and  the  indirect  and  in- 
formal approach.  The  author  maintains  that 
the  major  avenue  toward  the  policy  application 
of  research  in  the  newer  social  sciences  is  the 
project  approach  (scientific  knowledge  acquired 
with  a practical  goal  in  mind) . The  basic  issue 
involved  in  the  problem  of  the  utilization  of 


social  research  for  governmental  policy  is  an 
illusion  that  the  natural-science  standards  of 
rigor,  objectivity  and  quantification  applied  to 
the  social  environment  will  yield  the  same  de- 
gree of  theoretical  understanding  as  natural  sci- 
ence provides  with  regard  to  the  material  en- 
vironment. The  knowledge  of  the  humanist,  the 
philosopher,  the  artist,  the  religious  believer  is 
needed  to  “inform”  policy,  and  to  inform  the 
thinking  of  those  on  whom  the  shaping  of  policy 
ultimately  depends — the  people  at  large. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
IN  CHANGE 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Kelman,  Herbert  C.  Compliance,  identification,  and  internalization:  Three  processes  of  attitude 
change.  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  1958,  2,  51-60.  (II;  Adoption  of  ideas) 


A study  was  made  to  determine  the  processes  reaction  from  a person  or  group) , identification 
leading  to  three  types  of  acceptance  of  an  idea : (adoption  to  establish  or  maintain  a satisfying 

compliance  (adoption  to  achieve  a favorable  self-defining  relationship  with  a person  or 
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group),  and  internalization  (adoption  because 
the  induced  behavior  is  intrinsically  reward- 
ing). Negro  college  freshmen  heard  tape- 
recorded  arguments  in  favor  of  maintaining  all- 
Negro  colleges  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  segregation  is  illegal.  (The  study  was 
made  in  1954  just  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  to  this  effect.)  The  tape  was  presented 
by  one  of  four  persons  purporting  to  fill  various 
roles  from  the  president  of  a Negro  college  asso- 
ciation to  a white  southern  “ordinary  citizen.” 
A control  group  heard  no  tape  at  all.  Prelimi- 
nary testing  indicated  that  there  would  be  a 
large  negative  response  to  the  tape.  After  pre- 
sentation, subjects  filled  out  an  attitude  ques- 
tionnaire under  varying  degrees  of  surveillance 


and  salience.  The  experimenter  felt  his  three 
hypotheses  were  supported:  compliance  was 
associated  with  communicators  whose  power 
was  based  on  means-control,  and  the  adopted 
ideas  will  tend  to  be  expressed  only  under  condi- 
tion of  surveillance  by  the  communicator;  iden- 
tification was  associated  with  attractive  com- 
municators and  the  adopted  ideas  will  tend  to 
be  expressed  only  under  conditions  of  salience 
of  the  subject’s  relationship  with  the  commu- 
nicator; internalization  was  associated  with 
credible  communicators  and  the  adopted  ideas 
will  tend  to  be  expressed  under  conditions  of 
relevance  of  the  issue,  regardless  of  surveillance 
or  salience. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES  IN 
CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Kelman,  Herbert  C.  Processes  of  opinion  change.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.), 
The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New  York:  Holt,  Rine- 
hart & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  509-517.  (II,  IV;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Change  agents, 
Characteristics  of  persons  in  change) 


Opinions  change  by  one  of  three  processes: 
compliance,  identification,  internalization.  Six 
considerations  are  named:  the  basis  of  impor- 
tance of  the  change,  the  source  of  power  to  in- 
fluence, the  manner  of  making  the  change,  the 
conditions  of  performance  of  the  induced  re- 
sponse, the  conditions  of  change  and  extinction 
of  the  induced  response,  and  the  behavior  sys- 
tem where  the  induced  response  is  embedded. 
A change  induced  through  compliance  is  con- 
cerned with  the  social  effect  of  behavior,  and  it 
is  induced  by  someone  exercising  means-con- 
trol, by  the  limitation  of  choice  behavior.  The 
behavior  will  be  performed  under  surveillance 
and  will  be  embedded  in  behavior  patterns  cued 
to  external  demands  of  a setting.  It  will  be 
changed  through  changed  perception  of  the 
conditions  for  social  rewards.  A change  induced 


through  identification  is  concerned  with  the 
social  anchorage  of  behavior,  and  it  is  induced 
by  someone  attractive,  by  his  delineation  of  role 
requirements.  The  behavior  will  be  performed 
under  conditions  of  salience  of  relationship  to 
the  inducing  person  or  group  and  will  be  a be- 
havior involved  in  the  expectations  defining  a 
specific  role.  It  will  be  changed  through  changed 
perceptions  of  conditions  for  satisfying  self- 
defining relationships.  An  internalized  change 
is  concerned  with  value  congruence  of  behavior, 
and  it  is  induced  by  a credible  person  by  reorga- 
nizing the  means-ends  framework.  The  be- 
havior will  be  performed  under  conditions  of 
changed  perception  of  values  related  to  the 
issue  and  will  be  part  of  a person’s  value  sys- 
tem. It  will  change  as  the  person  perceived 
changed  conditions  for  value  maximization. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
FIELD  STUDY 

Key,  William  H.  Controlled  intervention:  The  helping  professions  and  directed  social  change. 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  1966,  36  (3),  400-409.  (I,  III;  Resistance  to  change, 
Process  of  change,  Community  action  programs) 
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Clinical  and  social  scientists  can  have  an 
important  role  in  coping  with  the  effects  of 
social  change  if  they  can  translate  knowledge 
into  terms  specific  to  the  problems,  develop  new 
methods  of  intervention,  and  develop  new  role 
models  for  professional-client  relationships. 
This  paper  is  a report  on  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  two  experiments  in  this  field.  The 
author  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  the  poverty-stricken  and  a 
program  of  controlled  intervention  in  their 
lives.  This  intervention  aims  to  improve  their 


ability  to  cope  with  stress  and  crisis.  If  we  are 
to  be  involved  (as  the  author  feels  we  must)  in 
the  management  of  planned  social  changes,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  social  scientist  to  develop 
a set  of  principles  and  an  expertise  in  the 
application  of  those  principles  which  are  as 
fruitful  in  a community  setting  as  the  present 
principles  are  in  offices  and  institutions.  To 
develop  principles,  we  need  to  experiment  in 
our  communities,  which  are  an  important  labo- 
ratory of  social  science. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Kimbrough,  Ralph  B.  Power  structures  and  educational  change.  In  E.  L.  Morphet  & C.  0.  Ryan, 
Planning  and  effecting  needed  changes  in  education.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. : Citation  Press, 
1967.  (IV,  II;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Community  cooperation) 


Educators,  especially  superintendents,  must 
become  involved  in  politics  and  learn  to  use  the 
local  power  structure  for  educational  change. 
The  author  discusses  four  types  of  power  struc- 
tures. Monopolistic  and  multi-group  non-com- 
petitive power  structures  tend  to  be  closed  sys- 
tems. The  author  hypothesizes  that  competitive 
elite  and  pluralistic  power  structures  are  open 
systems.  Influentials,  leaders,  and  politically 
active  citizens  crystalize  the  system’s  commu- 
nication channels.  Educators  must  become  part 
of  this  group,  so  that  leaders  are  aware  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  education,  and  so  that 
educators  know  the  “procedural  norms”  for 
getting  things  done.  The  author  recommends 
that  (1)  goals  be  clearly  formulated  and  attain- 
able before  approaching  the  legislature;  (2) 


leaders  and  influentials  should  be  identified  and 
approached  before  specific  demands  are  made; 
(3)  the  educational  system  should  be  used  as  a 
resource  for  articulate  political  influence;  (4) 
outside  power  inputs  such  as  the  USOE  can  be 
used  to  sponsor  improvement  in  various  ways ; 
(5)  political  strategies  using  persuasion,  per- 
sonal commitment,  and  community  involvement 
should  be  mapped  out  and  used  to  attain 
educational  goals;  (6)  the  total  governmental 
structure  should  be  changed  if  necessary  by 
educators  participating  as  agents  of  good  gov- 
ernment. The  paper  concludes  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  school  superintendents  on 
necessary  alternatives  for  approaching  various 
systems. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
IN  CHANGE 

SUGGESTIONS 

King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.  The  role  of  the  behavioral  scientist  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  Ameri- 
can Psychologist,  1968,  23  (3),  180—186.  (Ill,  I;  Resistance  to  change,  Process  of  change) 


For  social  scientists,  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  a life-giving  purpose  is  a humanist  challenge 
of  rare  distinction.  If  the  Negro  needs  social 
science  for  direction  and  for  self-understand- 
ing, the  white  society  is  in  even  more  urgent 
need.  White  America  needs  to  understand  that 
it  is  poisoned  to  its  soul  by  racism  and  the 


understanding  needs  to  be  carefully  documented 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  reject.  Dr. 
King  suggests  three  areas  of  research  because 
they  have  an  urgent  quality  in  which  the  be- 
havioral scientist  could  make  a major  contribu- 
tion. Cited  is  the  gap  in  research  (there  are  no 
studies)  to  explain  adequately  the  absence  of 
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Negro  trade  union  leadership.  A second  area  for 
scientific  examination  is  political  action  (it  has 
been  suggested  that  Negro  politics  will  accom- 
plish only  limited  objectives) ; if  the  main 
thrust  of  Negro  effort  has  been,  and  remains, 
substantially  irrelevant,  we  may  be  facing  an 
agonizing  crisis  of  tactical  theory.  A third  area 
for  study  concerns  psychological  and  ideological 


changes  in  Negroes ; new  trends  are  appearing 
in  Negro  thought.  Social  science  is  needed  to  ex- 
plain where  this  development  is  going.  At  issue 
is  a question  of  whether  the  Negro  is  moving 
away,  not  from  integration,  but  from  the  society 
which  made  it  a problem  in  the  first  place 
Needed  is  an  understanding  of  how  deep  and  at 
what  rate  of  speed  this  process  is  occurring. 


DIFFUSING  INFORMATION 
DESCRIPTION 

Kinkade,  R.  G.,  & Van  Cott,  H.  P.  Science  information  requirements  of  scientists:  The  use  of  an 
information  clearinghouse  by  biological  scientists.  Technical  Report  1.  Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  November  1967.  (Ill,  I;  Classifying  information) 


mation.  Articles  published  in  the  previous  3 
years  were  requested  50  percent  of  the  time; 
articles  from  the  15  years  prior  to  that  com- 
prised most  other  requests.  An  acceptable  time- 
lag  for  filling  requests  was  about  2 weeks 
(except  for  those  few  desiring  an  article  within 
24  hours) . A mail-order  service  to  provide  whole 
documents  might  well  be  satisfactory  to  a ma- 
jority of  scientists. 


GATHERING  INFORMATION/ 
KNOWLEDGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Kistiakowsky,  G.  B.  Allocating  support  for  basic  research — and  the  importance  of  practical  appli- 
cation. Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  February  1966,  12-18.  (II ; Research-practitioner 
relationship.  Research  cost-benefits) 

The  author  indicates  that  a serious  danger  of 
the  present  condition  in  science  is  the  spread  of 
the  idea  that  basic  science  can  be  planned  in 
detail,  and  that  money  need  be  allocated  only  to 
specific  topics  to  provide  the  necessary  scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  advance  of  technology. 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  work  this  way.  Tech- 
nological developments  historically  most  often 
came  from  disconnected  discoveries  in  pure  re- 
search. Yet  basic  research  has  only  about  100,- 
000  active  scientists  of  a total  of  two  million ; 
it  receives  ten  percent  of  the  total  funds.  More 
basic  research  is  needed  in  all  fields,  including 


the  behavioral  sciences.  Much  of  this  is  “small 
research”  done  in  universities  with  limited 
equipment;  the  average  cost  may  be  about 
$20,000  per  researcher.  “Big  science,”  which 
costs  substantially  more  may  have  more  limited 
value  and  should  be  examined  carefully.  Mis- 
sion-oriented research  undertaken  by  govern- 
ment and  industry  is  limited  in  value.  Though 
basic  research  does  not  have  a predictable  value, 
the  main  justification  for  Federal  support  on 
the  present  scale  lies  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  benefit  to  the  nation. 


This  article  reports  on  the  actual  use  made  of 
an  information  clearinghouse  by  biological  sci- 
entists. Most  wanted  copies  of  documents;  the 
rest  wanted  information  about  experimental 
findings  or  methodology.  Articles  requested 
from  the  clearinghouse  had  both  content  and 
product  descriptors.  Content  descriptors  desig- 
nate an  area  of  interest ; product  descriptors  de- 
fine the  form  and  acceptable  time-lag  for  inf  or- 
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COMMUNITY 
COOPERATION 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Klein,  Donald  C.  Sensitivity  training  and  community  development.  In  E.  H.  Schein  & W.  G.  Bennis 
(Eds.),  Personal  and  organizational  change  through  group  methods.  New  York:  Wiley  & Sons, 
1965.  Pp.  184-200.  (IV ; Use  of  groups  for  change) 


The  report  is  a case  study  of  the  use  of  sensi- 
tivity training  to  reduce  ill-will  among  towns- 
people to  a local  company.  The  author  was 
requested,  as  a consultant,  to  open  channels  of 
communication  between  community  leaders  and 
management.  A group  of  twelve  community 
leaders  was  formed  to  evaluate  the  situation, 
and  communication  between  management  and 
these  leaders  helped  reduce  local  hostility.  In 


fact,  company  interest  in  the  community  situa- 
tion, along  with  simply  bringing  the  problem 
into  the  open,  helped  reduce  local  hostility.  Sen- 
sitivity training  was  felt  to  have  greatly  bene- 
fited the  community  leaders  in  their  participa- 
tion in  civic  affairs,  although  there  has  been 
conflict  between  these  “process-oriented”  people 
and  the  untrained  “task-oriented”  people  inter- 
ested only  in  results. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  OVERCOMING 
RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Klein,  Donald  C.  Some  notes  on  the  dynamics  of  resistance  to  change:  The  defender  role.  In  W.  G. 
Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  498-506.  (IV,  II;  Resistance  to  change,  Change  agents,  Re- 
sponse to  innovation) 


Opposition  to  change  in  complex  social  sys- 
tems may  be  desirable,  and  change  should  be 
studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  opponents.  A 
major  change,  which  may  threaten  parts  of  a 
group,  must  be  d'sired  if  it  is  to  be  accepted. 
Opposition  to  change,  even  if  irrational,  may 
reflect  realizations  that  “old  preconceptions  do 
not  fit  present  reality.”  Change  agents  are  often 
outsiders  with  suspect  motives,  who  tend  to 
distrust  their  opposition.  “.  . . Social  systems 
seek  ways  in  which  to  (maintain  their  integrity 


and)  defend  themselves  against  ill-considered 
and  overly  precipitous  innovations.”  Defenders 
embody  basic  community  values  presumably 
needed  to  maintain  the  culture,  so  a change 
agent  should  try  to  understand  the  defenders’ 
point  of  view  and  perhaps  modify  the  change 
itself  or  his  method  of  introducing  it.  Defender- 
change  agent  conflicts  can  extend  to  where  both 
sides  lose  essential  values.  The  school  super- 
intendent must  balance  his  role  between  de- 
fender and  change  agent. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
DESCRIPTION  ANALYSIS 

Klein,  Helen  D.  The  Missouri  story,  a chronicle  of  research  utilization  and  program  planning. 
Paper  presented  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  May  1968.  (I,  III;  Middleman 
role,  Adoption  of  innovation) 


The  conditions  and  impact  of  research  uti- 
lization are  discussed,  based  on  the  author’s 
experience  and  knowledge.  To  be  useful,  a re- 
search concept  must  be  translated  into  lay 
language,  its  implications  must  be  strted 
clearly,  the  findings  must  be  sound,  the  ap- 


plicability of  the  findings  must  be  unques- 
tionable, there  must  be  forceful  professional 
leadership  in  dissemination,  and  the  entire  staff 
of  those  familiar  with  the  findings  must  dis- 
seminate information  on  the  grass-roots  level. 
Clear  factual  presentations  of  the  benefits  of 


Annotations 


one  mental  health  care  system  over  another  will 
lead  to  adoption  by  the  public  and  legislators. 
In  general,  research  results  are  most  readily 
adopted  if  they  are  presented  in  lay  language, 
if  they  are  powerful  and  pertinent,  if  implica- 


tions for  practice  are  given,  and  if  results  are 
carefully  introduced  and/or  summarized.  The 
development  of  a pocket-sized  scientific  reader’s 
digest  to  review  interdisciplinary  research  was 
suggested. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Klonglan,  G.  E.,  & Coward,  E.  W.,  Jr.  The  concept  of  symbolic  adoption:  A suggested  interpreta- 


tion. Rural  Sociology , 1970,  35  (1),  77-83. 
edge,  Rejection  of  innovation) 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  concept  of  "sym- 
bolic adoption"  can  be  defined  as  acceptance  of 
an  idea  rather  than  use  of  a material  object  or 
practice.  Thus,  by  conceptualizing  adoption  as 
a two-stage  process  (symbolic  and  use),  lag  may 
be  explained  as  an  incomplete  adoption  process. 
Furthermore,  the  relative  importance  of  vari- 


(I,  II;  Barriers  to  utilization,  Utilizing  knowl- 

ables  affecting  adoption  may  be  understood  more 
clearly  if  they  are  perceived  as  affecting  either 
symbolic  adoption  or  use  adoption.  Various 
reasons  for  rejection  and  discontinuance  can 
' also  be  explained  by  the  concept  of  symbolic 
adoption. 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Klonglan,  G.  E.,  Coward,  E.  W.,  Jr.,  Beal,  G.  M.,  & Bohlen,  J.  M.  Conceptualizing  and  measuring 
the  extent  of  diffusion  of  innovations.  Ames,  Iowa : Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, Iowa  State  University,  Journal  Paper  No.  J-6061,  Project  No.  1529, 1970.  (I;  Adoption 
of  innovation,  Response  to  innovation,  Diffusing  of  information,  Utilizing  information) 


This  paper  discusses  a new  approach  to  con- 
ceptualizing and  measuring  the  extent  of  an 
innovation’s  diffusion.  Typically,  in  assessing 
the  extent  of  an  innovation’s  diffusion,  re- 
searchers have  focused  on  the  proportion  of 
adoption  units  who  are  adopters,  or  users,  of  the 
innovation.  The  authors  discuss  an  alternate 
procedure  in  which  extent  of  diffusion  is  ana- 
lyzed by  considering  the  proportion  of  adoption 


units  who  have  completed  each  step  of  the  adop- 
tion process.  From  these  proportions  one  can 
construct  an  extent  of  diffusion  line  and  an 
extent  of  diffusion  index.  The  paper  illustrates 
the  applicability  of  this  approach  in  comparing 
changes  in  extent  of  diffusion  over  time  and  in 
comparing  the  extent  of  diffusion  of  two  or  more 
innovations  at  a similar  point  in  time. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 


Klonglan,  G.  E.,  Yarborough,  P.,  & Lutz,  G.  M.  Diffusion  of  fallout  shelter  innovations.  Ames, 
Iowa:  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Iowa  State  University,  Rural  Sociology 
Report  81,  1970.  (II ; Processes  of  innovation,  Rejection  of  innovation,  Diffusing  information, 


Change  agent) 

This  report  of  the  adoption  and  diffusion  of 
public  and  home  fallout  shelters  was  based  on 
1968  data  as  compared  to  data  from  1966  and 
1964.  The  focus  is  on  the  adult  actor  in  a situa- 
tion which  includes:  the  problem  (threat  of 
nuclear  war) ; the  innovation  (fallout  shelter) ; 


the  change  agent  (Office  of  Civil  Defense) ; the 
information  inputs.  Adoption  is  a decision- 
making process  having  the  following  stages: 
unaware,  aware,  information,  evaluation,  trial, 
and  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  innovation. 
The  diffusion  was  found  to  be  46.5  percent  com- 
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plete  with  a large  change  between  1964  to  1966 
and  no  change  from  1966  to  1968.  To  complete 
diffusion  a number  of  discreet  audiences,  in  vari- 
ous stages  have  to  be  reached : unaware,  having 
unfavorable  dispositions  toward  public  shelters ; 
aware,  information,  and  evaluation,  all  having 
favorable  dispositions  toward  public  shelters ; 


adoption,  having  most  favorable  disposition  to- 
ward public  shelters;  rejection,  having  gener- 
ally favorable  dispositions  but  hard  to  reach  by 
the  usual  communicative  efforts.  The  target 
audience  for  the  OCD  should  be  those  in  aware, 
information,  evaluation  and  adoption  stages. 


UTILIZING  INFORMATION/ 
KNOWLEDGE 

SUGGESTIONS 


Knoerr,  Alvin  W.  The  role  of  literature  in  the  diffusion  of  technological  change.  Special  Libraries, 

271-276.  (I ; Gathering  information,  Diffusing  knowledge,  Promotion  of 
utilization,  Technological  change) 


Technical  literature  constitutes  a great  stim- 
ulus to  progress  today,  particularly  because 
much  of  the  work  classified  as  “research”  is 
nothing  more  than  searching  for  remote  or  re- 
lated ideas  that  have  already  been  set  down  in 
print.  The  author,  using  examples  drawn  from 
the  field  of  mining,  attempts  to  define  “the  liter- 
ature,” list  current  sources,  and  show  how  this 
literature  influences  technical  progress.  He  ad- 


vocates: (1)  a good  company  library  serving  as 
the  gathering  and  dispensing  place  for  technical 
literature;  (2)  a required  reading  program  in 
which  all  potential  management  candidates  par- 
ticipate; (3)  regular  deadlines  to  evaluate  all 
ideas  that  might  be  applied  to  advantage  in  com- 
pany operations ; and  (4)  a program  adopted  by 
management  to  place  these  ideas  in  action. 


BARRIERS  TO  UTILIZATION 
DESCRIPTION/ANALYSIS 

Kogan,  Leonard  S.  The  utilization  of  social  work  research.  Social  Casework,  1963,  44,  569-574.  (I, 
III;  Adoption  of  innovation,  Rejection  of  innovation,  Research-practitioner  gap,  Utilizing 
knowledge,  Resistance  to  change,  Organizational  climate  for  change) 


Some  successes  and  failures  in  research  utili- 
zation of  studies  by  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Welfare  Research  are  outlined.  A bibliography 
on  Movement  Scales  is  in  use  on  a wide  scale. 
Also,  a study  of  an  office  floor  plan  was  utilized 
immediately.  However,  a study  on  improving 
case  records  was  not  used  for  several  years  and 
a vastly  better  method  of  referring  patients  to 
other  agencies  was  ignored.  The  author  suggests 


general  reasons  for  nonutilization:  (1)  nature 
of  the  research  and  the  research  report,  i.e., 
ambiguity,  dubious  quality  of  the  research, 
overly  technical  language;  (2)  user  either  may 
not  desire  change  or  have  power  to  effect 
change;  (3)  lack  of  cooperation  between  re- 
searcher and  user ; (4)  organizational  environ- 
ment. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
SUGGESTIONS 


Kurt!acc  ? *ffect  of  P,anned  change  in  state  departments.  Theory  into  Practice,  February 

u6 6’  6 Iri’  6:.-63,  (IV;  Process  of  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Organizational 
change,  Educational  change) 


State  departments  of  education  are  not  tradi- 
tionally equipped  for  leadership,  nor  have  they 
assumed  leadership  positions.  Under  the  Ele- 


mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  1965, 
however,  they  have  been  given  the  role  of  ad- 
ministrators of  major  changes  in  education.  It 
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is  suggested  that  some  of  the  inhibiting  factors 
in  State  departments  of  education  could  easily  be 
adapted  to  a new  role  of  leadership.  A usually 
neglected  close  relationship  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture can  be  utilized  positively  to  influence  fund 
allocation,  laws  on  certification  and  classroom 
standards,  and  school  district  reorganization. 
The  regulatory  role  can  be  set  positively  to  raise 
standards,  determine  curriculum  and,  by  relax- 
ing regulations,  encourage  inventive  new  proj- 
ects. Suggestions  for  organizing  for  change  in- 


clude the  following:  (1)  free  some  staff 

members  to  become  future  planners;  (2)  pro- 
vide for  increased  flow  of  information  from 
field  to  department  and  vice  versa,  so  current 
and  long  range  decisions  will  be  based  on  accu- 
rate data;  (3)  encourage  the  design  of  pro- 
grams to  meet  long  range  needs  as  they  are 
identified;  and  (4)  arrange  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  desired  new  programs,  either  through 
the  information  system,  or  a system  of  its  own. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
INVOLVING  INNOVATION 

DESCRIPTION/ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Lancelot,  Y.  Staff  training  as  an  integrating  factor  in  agency  structure.  Public  Welfare,  1964,  22 
(4),  263-268.  (II,  IV;  Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Adoption  of  innovation,  Dif- 
fusing information,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


Staff  training  and  development  must  be  at- 
tuned to  existing  as  well  as  new  theoretical 
developments,  and  must  be  imaginative  in  the 
means  by  which  these  developments  can  be  in- 
tegrated with  the  program  of  the  agency.  Train- 
ing can  serve  as  a useful  communication  mecha- 
nism between  staff  and  administration.  Group 

r . 


methods  have  been  especially  useful  in  promot- 
ing communication.  In  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  agencies  emphasis  should  be  on  an 
acro3s-the-board  focus  on  children  and  their 
needs,  regardless  of  category  and  division,  and 
should  serve  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the 
generic  goals  and  philosophy  of  the  agency. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

LaPiere,  Richard  T.  Adoption  and  the  adopter.  In  R.  T.  LaPiere,  Social  change.  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1966.  Pp.  174-212.  (II ; Barriers  to  utilization,  Rejection  of  innovation,  Response 
to  innovation,  Characteristics  of  innovators,  Adoption  of  innovation) 


This  chapter  is  an  analysis  of  adoption  from  a 
historical  viewpoint.  Irrational  as  well  as  ra- 
tional reasons  for  resistance  to  change  are  out- 
lined. Irrational  reasons  include  fear  of  the  un- 
known, moral  or  religious  tenets,  aesthetic 
values,  or  elaborate  rationalizations  such  as  re- 
sisting train  travel  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  human  body  could  not  survive  traveling  30 
miles  per  hour.  Rational  reasons  also  exist  for 
resistance  since  vested  interests  and  status  may 
be  threatened  by  the  innovation.  Organizations 


may  even  arise  to  combat  innovation;  witness 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Adopters  are  also  charac- 
terized. The  conservative  and  successful  may 
resist  change  while  those  with  nothing  to  lose 
or  the  upwardly  mobile  will  often  be  willing  to 
accept  an  innovation.  An  innovation  may  also 
take  hold  if  prestigious  individuals  embrace  its 
cause.  The  author  maintains  that  no  innovation, 
however  extreme  it  may  appear  at  first,  truly 
revolutionizes  the  affairs  of  man. 

RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Lawrence,  Paul  R.  How  to  deal  with  resistance  to  change.  Harvard  Business  Review,  1964,  32  (3), 
49-67.  (IV,  II;  Strategies  for  change,  Organizational  change,  Planning  for  change,  Change 
process) 
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People  do  not  resist  technical  change  specific- 
ally; they  resist  the  accompanying  changes  in 
their  network  of  human  and  social  relationships 
as  they  perceive  them.  Therefore  to  overcome 
resistance  to  change  Lawrence  views  the  role  of 
the  administrator  as  primarily  that  of  facili- 
tating communication  and  understanding  be- 
tween people  with  different  points  of  view.  To 
meet  this  challenge,  managers  can  try  to  influ- 
ence staff  personnel  by:  (1)  broadening  the  in- 


terests of  staff  personnel;  (2)  asking  them  to 
use  understandable  terms  when  dealing  with 
operators;  (3)  encouraging  them  to  look  at 
resistance  in  a new  way  (i.e.,  resistance  not 
directed  at  technological  change,  but  directed 
against  the  social  implications  of  such  changes) ; 
and  (4)  new  definitions  of  the  staff  job,  from 
idea  generating  to  getting  those  ideas  into  prac- 
tical operation  (recognizing  staff’s  need  for 
cooperation  and  help  from  the  operators) . 


MIDDLEMAN  ROLE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Lazarsfeld,  P.  F.,  Sewell,  W.  H.,  & Wilensky,  H.  L.  (Eds.)  Introductory  chapter  in  The  Uses  of 
Sociology.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1967.  (I,  III;  Research-practitioner  gap,  Promotion  of 
utilization) 


The  central  focus  of  this  volume  is  collabora- 
tion, or  lack  thereof,  between  clients  and  sociolo- 
gists. The  two  central  issues  that  the  authors 
analyze  are:  (1)  difficulties  of  translating  prac- 
tical issues  into  research  problems  and  (2)  un- 
avoidable intellectual  gaps  between  research 
findings  and  advice  for  action.  The  sociologist 
can  play  different  roles,  using  a variety  of  re- 
sources, meeting  various  types  of  problems. 
Always,  however,  he  must  understand  the 
client’s  problem.  He  must  translate  a practical 
issue  into  a research  problem.  He  must  also 
make  the  leap  over  the  gap  from  knowledge  to 
decision — action  must  follow.  "As  the  role  of  the 
social  sciences  expands,  a new  profession  might 
develop,  a third  force,  a middleman  who  medi- 
ates between  the  sociologist  and  the  client.  He 


would  be  able  to  understand  the  social  scientist 
and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  sponsor,  but  most  of  all  he  would 
have  the  talent  and,  hopefully,  the  training  to 
take  the  knowledge  which  is  delivered  to  him 
and  to  draw  more  conclusions  from  it  than  could 
either  of  the  two  partners  upon  whom  we  have 
concentrated  so  far.  If  his  advice  is  carefully 
recorded  and  analyzed,  then  this  itself  would 
make  contributions  to  the  translation  gap 
problem  which,  at  the  moment,  is  still  the  murk- 
iest spot  in  the  whole  picture  that  this  volume 
tries  to  paint.”  The  conclusion  suggests  that 
studying  and  analyzing  the  communication  pat- 
tern of  effective  consultants  to  organizations 
might  provide  insights  to  the  change  agent  role. 


COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Lee,  I.  J.,  & Lee,  L.  L.  Handling  barriers  in  communication.  New  York:  Harper,  1967.  (IV;  In- 
dustrial communication,  Process  of  change,  Attitudinal  change) 


An  industrial  communications  course  was 
held  for  28  supervisors  and  departmental  per- 
sonnel representatives  at  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  About  300  attitude  studies  were  made 
of  employees  subordinate  to  those  selected  for 
the  class;  the  interviewees  did  not  know  their 
supervisors  were  in  training.  More  than  60  non- 
directive depth  interviews  were  conducted  be- 
fore and  after  the  class  to  determine  if  effects  of 
training  were  present,  noticed  and  long-lasting. 


Seventy-two  percent  of  the  postlecture  inter- 
views reflected  improved  communications  or 
relationships.  Twenty  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed stated  directly  that  they  had  noticed  a 
recent  difference  either  in  attitudes  or  in  pro- 
cedures within  their  company.  The  presentation 
of  the  course  given  in  this  volume  has  grown 
out  of  a combined  development  in  the  fields  of 
communication  (raising  problems  of  misunder- 
standing, conflict,  confusion,  prejudice  and  dis- 
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agreement)  and  General  Semantics  (offering  a 
method  of  clarifying  these  issues  and  pointing 
out  linguistic  pitfalls).  The  sets  of  exercises  on 


the  use  of  General  Semantics  are  presented  for 
use  in  similar  classes. 


ORGANIZATION  FACTORS 
INVOLVING  INNOVATION 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS 


Leeds,  Ruth.  The  absorption  of  protest:  A working  paper.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin 
(Eds.),  The  planning  of  change . (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp. 
194-208.  (IV,  II ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Process  of  change,  Organizational  change, 
Organizational  development,  Organizational  climate) 


The  processes  by  which  a nonconforming  en- 
clave within  an  organization  can  influence  the 
total  organ  zation’s  objectives  or  values  are 
described.  An  organizational  technique  for  deal- 
ing with  a group  of  nonconformists  consists  of 
integration  of  the  nonconforming  enclave  into 
the  organization  by  converting  it  into  a legiti- 
mate subunit.  A descriptive  model  of  protest 
absorption  has  three  parts:  (1)  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  nonconforming  enclave ; (2)  the  state 
of  the  organization;  and  (3)  the  process  of 
absorbing  protest  which  consists  of  several 
steps.  In  this  process  the  enclave  is  able  to  gain 
some  power,  the  organization  forms  a new  ad- 
ministrative unit  which  absorbs  the  enclave ; the 


enclave  demands  and  is  granted  further  auton- 
omy and  resources,  innovations  take  place;  the 
enclave  is  surrounded  by  stabilizing  factors  and 
peace  is  restored.  Major  variables  in  the  process 
include  the  degree  of  weakness  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  strength  of  the  nonconforming  enclave, 
the  power  of  the  intermediary  and  the  nature 
of  the  stabilizers.  The  protest  absorption  process 
can  lead  to  a long-term  chain  reaction  of  major 
changes  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  check 
nonconformity  and  introduce  a particular  inno- 
vation. The  adoption  of  protest  absorption  as  a 
conscious  policy  enables  an  organization  to  cope 
with  nonconformity  and  to  implement  changes 
flowing  upward  from  the  bottom. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


Levine,  J.,  & Butler,  S.  Lecture  vs.  group  decision  in  changing  behavior.  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, 1952,  36,  29-33.  (II,  IV;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Strategies  for  overcoming 
resistance  to  change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change) 


A formal  lecture  method  was  compared  with 
group  decision  in  inducing  29  supervisors  of  396 
factory  workers  to  overcome  their  biased  per- 
formance ratings.  Results  showed  that  only  the 
group  of  supervisors  involved  in  group  decision 
improved  in  their  ratings.  The  lecture  group  did 


not  change  and  persisted  in  overrating  the  more 
highly  skilled  workers  and  underrating  the  less 
skilled.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  group 
decision  is  more  effective  than  the  formal  lec- 
ture in  overcoming  resistance  to  change  in  be- 
havior. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 

ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Lewin,  Kurt.  Quasi-stationary  social  equilibria  and  the  problem  of  permanent  change.  In  W.  G. 
Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  be- 
havioral sciences.  New  York : Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  236-238.  (II ; Model  for 
change,  Organizational  climate  for  change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change) 
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In  analyzing  the  change  process,  three  steps 
necessary  for  real  change  are  postulated.  First, 
an  "unfreezing”  of  present  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices is  necessary.  Second,  the  organization  or 


individual  must  "move”  to  a new  mode  of  be- 
havior, and  third,  “freezing”  must  occur  at  the 
new  level.  Without  these  three  stages,  change 
will  only  be  temporary. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Lewin,  K.,  & Grabbe,  P.  Principles  of  reeducation.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  B.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.), 
The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New  York : Holt,  Rine- 
hart & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  503-509.  (II,  IV ; Utilizing  knowledge,  Barriers  to  utilization,  Re- 
sistance to  change,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


The  authors  analyze  ways  in  which  reeduca- 
tion affects  the  individual,  changing  his  cogni- 
tive structure,  his  values  and  motoric  action.  In 
attempting  to  change  cognitive  structures,  one 
must  remember  that  an  individual’s  perception 


of  reality  may  affect  the  way  he  accepts  reeduca- 
tion. Change  should  also  be  incorporated  into 
the  system  of  which  the  individual  is  a part. 
When  the  group  accepts  change,  it  will  become 
easier  for  the  individual  co  accept  change. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Leyendecker,  G.  A comprehensive  staff  development  program.  Social  Casework,  1965,  46  (10), 
607-613.  (II,  IV,  I;  Diffusing  information,  Educational  diffusion,  Barriers  to  utilization,  Or- 
ganizational climate,  Use  of  group  for  change) 


Staff  development  is  an  essential  function  of 
administration.  Its  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  services  and  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
agency  with  increasing  effectiveness.  Achieving 
this  goal  means:  (1)  taking  into  account  the 
learning  needs  of  all  staff  members,  (2)  relating 
the  program  to  the  needs  of  a particular  agency, 
(3)  recognizing  the  need  of  total  staff  participa- 
tion, and  (4)  expecting  each  individual  to  make 
continuous  and  effective  use  of  the  learning  op- 
portunities. Crucial  phases  of  a staff  develop- 


ment program  in  a rapidly  changing  society  and 
the  learning  opportunities  for  recent  graduates 
are  outlined.  Particular  problems  of  participa- 
tion in  research  are  noted.  Preparation  of  staff 
for  educational  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ities is  considered  an  agency  responsibility. 
Individual  and  group  supervision  are  compared, 
and  mention  is  made  of  joint  interviews,  one- 
way screen  observations,  tape  recorders,  and 
closed-circuit  television  as  aids  to  staff  develop- 
ment. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
CONCERNING  CHANGE 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Liberman,  Robert.  Personal  influence  in  the  use  of  mental  health  resources.  Human  Organization, 
Fall  1965,  24,  231-235.  (II,  IV ; Resistance  to  change,  Characteristics  of  innovative  persons, 
Attitudes  toward  community  mental  health  resources) 


Statistical  techniques  of  relational  analysis 
are  used  to  elaborate  the  role  played  by  personal 
influences  in  the  decision  to  seek  help  with  men- 
tal problems  from  community  resources.  Of  52 
individuals  who  sought  help  63  percent  were 
influenced  by  another  person  in  their  choice  of  a 
particular  resource.  As  contrasted  to  the  influ- 


ences, the  influentials  were  older,  less  likely  to 
be  Protestant,  more  often  of  the  upper  socio- 
economic class  and  higher  in  gregariousness.  In 
addition  the  influentials  tended  to  be  more  stable 
residentially  and  to  have  had  more  prior  experi- 
ence with  mentally-ill  family  members.  There 
was  significant  in-group  flow  of  influence  among 
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males,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  upper  and  lower 
socioeconomic  classes.  Older  individuals  influ- 
enced younger  ones  and  when  personal  influence 
crossed  socioeconomic  status  boundaries  it  gen- 


erally moved  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  A high 
degree  of  consensus  between  influencee-influen- 
tial  pairs  was  noted  for  their  attitudes  toward 
community  mental  health  facilities. 


COMMUNICATION  DISSEMINATION 
SUGGESTIONS 

Licklider,  J.  C.  R.  A crux  in  scientific  and  technical  communication.  American  Psychologist,  1966, 
21,  1044-1051.  (I,  III;  Disseminating  information,  Utilizing  information,  Selecting  informa- 


tion, Research  communication) 

Fortunately  it  is  the  rate  of  “getting  out  of 
hand”  and  not  the  rate  of  overall  growth  of 
scientific  information  that  is  increasing.  There 
are  three  ways  this  problem  can  be  attacked: 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  publication,  improve- 
ment in  the  selection  of  documents,  or  improve- 
ment in  the  processing  of  information.  Higher 
standards  of  quality  in  selected  journals  could 
aid  in  the  selection  of  information  but  would 
also  slow  down  the  time  new  information  could 
be  released.  There  is  little  hope  of  improving 


traditional  ways  of  indexing,  abstracting,  and 
bibliographing  as  the  manpower  will  not  be 
available.  The  answer  seems  to  lie  with  the  com- 
puters, but  not  just  in  programs  of  storage  and 
retrieval  of  information.  What  is  needed  is  man- 
computer  interaction;  this  would  allow  the  man 
to  converse  and  explore  with  the  computer  the 
stored  information.  For  this  type  of  computer  a 
digital  code  could  be  used  for  more  compact 
storage  and  transmission  of  information. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Likert,  R.,  & Lippitt,  R.  The  utilization  of  social  science.  In  L.  Festinger  & D.  Katz  (Eds.),  Re- 
search methods  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1963.  (II,  III,  IV; 
Change  agents,  Research-practitioner  relationship,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Utilizing 


knowledge) 

The  authors  explore  two  areas  in  which  re- 
sources in  social  psychology  can  be  utilized  by 
practitioners  and  the  general  public.  First, 
knowledge  and  theory  derived  from  research 
can  be  applied  to  an  existing  problem.  For  ap- 
plication to  occur  there  must  be  motivation  to 
use  such  resources  and  the  relevance  of  the  re- 
search must  be  recognized.  The  social  scientist's 
role  also  is  important.  He  must  recognize  the 
practitioner’s  needs  and  help  the  practitioner 
understand  the  methodology  of  research  appli- 
cation. He  can  aid  the  practitioner  by  interpret- 
ing, planning  and  executing  specific  steps  of 


action  for  him.  The  second  area  of  research 
utilization  is  the  direct  application  of  research 
procedures  to  help  solve  an  existing  problem. 
The  authors  include  a discussion  of  “Assuring 
Use  of  Research  Results”  within  organizations 
and  make  suggestions,  including:  inducing 
cooperative  rather  than  defensive  attitudes,  en- 
couraging participation  in  planning  of  all  con- 
cerned, presenting  preliminary  findings,  encour- 
aging the  use  of  self-analytic  techniques, 
enlisting  support  of  top  figures  in  the  hierarchy 
and  remeasuring  research  results. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Lin,  Nan.  Innovative  methods  for  studying  innovation.  In  Research  implications  for  education  dif- 
fusion. East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Department  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  June 
1968.  (I,  II;  Processes  of  innovation,  Adoption  of  innovation,  Educational  diffusion,  Evalua- 
tion of  innovation) 
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Three  ways  in  which  the  diffusion  of  innova- 
tions within  an  educational  system  are  measured 
are,  the  measurement  of  time  required  for  adop- 
tion of  the  innovation,  the  degree  of  adoption  of 
the  innovation,  or  the  number  of  innovations 
adopted.  To  study  these  measurements  a sample 
is  drawn  from  the  population  and  various  ques- 
tions are  answered,  by  members  of  the  sample, 
through  recall.  Questions  include  the  adoption 
index  as  well  as  certain  social  and  psychological 
variables  thought  to  be  important.  The  question- 
naires are  then  analyzed  to  determine  if  a simple 
inter-correlation  can  be  found  between  the  de- 
pendent variable,  innovativeness  of  the  system, 
and  the  independent  variables.  The  weaknesses 
of  this  type  of  diffusion  study  are  a narrow 
focus,  especially  the  dependent  variable  selec- 
tion; reliance  on  the  respondent’s  recall;  focus 
of  attention  on  the  receiver;  the  research  being 
a one-shot  operation;  and  the  analysis  being 
mainly  correlational.  A good  investigation  of  the 
diffusion  of  innovations  in  education  should  lead 
to  a better  understanding  of  education  change. 
To  build  a stronger  educational  system,  the 


investigation  must  pay  attention  to  the  decision- 
making process,  investigate  the  gatekeeping 
process,  find  out  how  an  innovation  is  imple- 
mented, and  study  the  effects  of  the  innovation. 
There  are  three  methods  which  may  widen  the 
investigative  operation  to  determine  the  proc- 
esses which  aid  the  adoption  of  innovation : 
(1)  the  field  experiment  method  (with  proper 
sampling  and  control  over  independent  vari- 
ables can  achieve  both  generality  and  preci- 
sion). (2)  the  computer  simulation  method  (can 
give  the  investigator  a structural  view  of  the 
system,  insight  into  the  dynamic  nature  of  the 
system,  and  inexpensive  control  over  the  com- 
ponents and  rules  of  the  system  without  the 
possibility  of  damage  to  it) . (3)  the  structural 
analysis  method  (can  provide  information  about 
the  best  processes  for  the  dissemination  of  inno- 
vation within  an  educational  system — the  com- 
patibility between  the  formal  and  informal 
structure  of  an  educational  system — and  finally, 
changes  that  can  be  made  in  the  educational 
system  to  implement  innovations  within  the 
system) . 


EDUCATIONAL  DIFFUSION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Lin,  N.,  Leu,  D.  J.,  Rogers,  E.,  & Schwartz,  D.  F.  The  diffusion  of  an  innovation  in  three  Michi- 
gan high  schools:  Institution  building  through  change.  East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Institute  for 
International  Studies  in  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  December  1966.  (II;  Educa- 
tional innovation,  Adoption  of  innovation,  Organizational  and  institutional  change) 


This  study  includes  a model  of  innovation 
dissemination  within  an  institution  which  em- 
phasizes "awareness-adoption-internalization,, 
stages.  The  findings  suggest  that  in  any  attempt 
to  alter  a teacher’s  change  orientation,  attention 
should  be  focused  upon  the  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships of  the  institution  within  which  the 
teacher  is  a member.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  rate  of 
adoption  of  the  innovation  (schedule  modifica- 
tion) was  not  retrieved  (1)  because  it  was  dis- 
covered only  after  administration  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire that  the  schools  chosen  for  the  study 
had  to'  some  extent  imposed  the  innovation  on 


the  teachers,  and  (2)  because  the  instrument 
did  not  specifically  retrieve  the  length  of  time 
between  the  school’s  formal  adoption  of  schedule 
modification  and  the  teachers’  actual  use  of  it. 
Additionally,  the  instrument  did  not  differenti- 
ate among  (a)  teachers  who  had  been  in  the 
school  at  the  time  of  formal  adoption,  (b)  teach- 
ers who  had  adopted  it  at  a school  where  they 
had  been  previously  employed,  and  (c)  teachers 
who  had  been  hired  after  the  formal  adoption  of 
the  program  (and  the  length  of  time  before  they 
actually  began  to  use  it). 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

DESCRIPTION/CASE  STUDY 
ANALYSIS 

Lindemann,  Eric.  Social  system  factors  as  determinants  of  resntance  to  change.  American  Jour- 
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nal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  1965,  35  (3),  544-557,  (IV;  Process  of  change.  Community  coopera- 
tion) 


Interpersonal  and  social  system  factors  affect- 
ing the  establishment  of  two  mental  health  clin- 
ics during  crisis  situations  are  discussed.  One 
clinic,  established  in  a Boston  suburb,  was  met 
with  suspicion  compounded  from  fear  of  de- 
valued real  estate,  presence  of  undesirables  com- 
ing for  treatment,  and  unwillingness  to  admit 
they  had  problems.  Adolescent  delinquency 
(their  crisis)  was  dealt  with  by  establishing  a 


citizen’s  committee  with  one  consultant  from  the 
clinic.  The  other  clinic  was  established  in  a 
working  class  district  being  broken  up  by  urban 
renewal.  Values  of  neighborhood  loyalty  and 
nnti-intellectualism  were  upset,  and  attempted 
reunions  in  the  old  neighborhood  failed  to  lead 
to  coalitions  of  political  power  to  prevent  future 
crises. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  AGENCY 
INNOVATION 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

Linden,  M.  E.,  Appel,  K.  E.,  Davis,  J.  E.,  & Matthews,  R.  A.  Factors  in  the  success  of  a public 
mental  health  program.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  1959,  116,  344-351.  (II,  IV;  Orga- 
nizational and  institutional  change,  Diffusing  information,  Use  of  groups  for  change,  Mental 
hospital  innovation,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Community  cooperation) 


Many  mental  health  programs  have  not  lived 
up  to  expectations  due  to  four  major  factors: 

(1)  wide  gaps  and  deficiencies  among  preven- 
tive, therapeutic  and  reconstructive  services: 

(2)  failure  of  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween various  autonomous  agencies;  (3)  ab- 
sence of  definitive  information  about  mental 
health  needs  and  resources;  and  (4)  lack  of  a 
centralized  coordinating  agency.  The  authors 
summarize  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Phila- 
delphia regional  mental  health  programs  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  excellent  timing  of  the  program  coin- 
ciding with  the  peak  development  of  interest 
and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  an  informed  public 
and  dedicated  governments;  (2)  intensified  and 
continuous  communication  among  popular  rep- 
resentatives, professional  staffs  and  political 
bodies;  (3)  creation  of  two  important  coopera- 
tive agencies,  the  Philadelphia  division  of  men- 
tal health  within  the  Department  of  Public 


Health  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania’s  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  within  the 
Department  of  Welfare;  (4)  establishment  and 
continuation  of  the  Conjoint  Mental  Health 
Board ; (5)  creation  and  intensification  of  the 
programs  of  the  reception  center;  (6)  mainte- 
nance of  continuous  and  perpetual  statistical 
control  over  all  aspects  of  the  program;  (7) 
constant  application  and  initiation  of  various 
researches  and  surveys  including  program  self- 
reevaluation; (8)  attention  to  all  of  the  com- 
munity’s mental  health  needs  in  a comprehen- 
sive program;  (9)  utilization  of  operational 
elements  proven  effective  in  other  localities; 
(10)  involvement  of  the  lay  and  professional 
communities  wherever  possible;  (11)  encour- 
agement of  leadership  at  the  lowest  possible 
echelon  of  responsibility  in  the  overall  adminis- 
trative pattern ; (12)  giving  credit  where  due  in 
public  and  press. 


CHANGE  AGENTS 

QUESTIONNAIRES/ANALYSIS 


Lippitt,  Gordon  L.  A study  of  the  consultation  process.  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  1959,  15  (2),  43- 
50.  (Ill,  IV ; Strategies  for  change  agents,  Processes  of  innovation,  Planning  for  change) 


This  is  an  anecdotal  analysis  of  question- 
naires given  to  nurses  who  participated  in  a 2- 
week  educational  workshop.  Some  conclusions 


of  the  limited  study  were:  the  identity  of  the 
consultant  responsible  for  continued  contact 
with  the  client  should  be  established  as  soon  as 
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possible;  the  consultant  should  make  available 
time  for  individual  consultation,  but  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  proportion  of  time  spent  with 
the  client  group’s  status  figures ; build  up  sub- 
group action  to  reinforce  the  relationship  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  consultant  and  the  client 
group;  the  consultant  must  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  client  group’s  background; 


consultation  can  improve  the  working  relation- 
ships of  an  ongoing  staff  unit ; discrete  (rather 
than  continuous)  consulting  relationships  build 
independence  and  foster  interest  in  self-training 
during  the  consultation  process;  goals  change 
during  consultation  and  may  change  too  quickly 
to  allow  the  client  group  to  carry  out  an  "activ- 
ity” as  part  of  the  learning  process. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
DESCRIPTION 

Lippitt,  Gordon  L.  Implications  of  the  behavioral  sciences  for  management.  Public  Personnel  Re- 
view, 1966,  27  (3),  184-191.  (IV,  II,  I;  Use  of  groups  for  change,  Process  of  change,  Com- 
munication, Organizational  change,  Promotion  of  utilization) 


In  a search  for  solutions  to  organizational 
complexities,  management  is  turning  to  the  be- 
havioral sciences  (including  cultural  anthro- 
pology as  well  as  psychology,  sociology,  and  re- 
lated fields)  for  guidance  in  satisfying  man’s 
needs  on  the  various  levels  which  prompt  him  to 
search  for  self-identification  and  self-realiza- 
tion. Research  into  dyadic  relationships,  group 
behavior,  inter-group  relationships,  organiza- 
tions and  social  systems  is  discussed.  Communi- 
cation, leadership,  managing  process,  learning 
process,  and  processes  of  change  are  explored. 
Management  development  is  stressed  in  a dis- 


cussion of  the  implications  of  research  studies, 
as  is  better  utilization  of  behavioral  science  re- 
search findings  by  industry.  A multi-discipli- 
nary approach  is  recommended  to  the  complex 
problems  of  today’s  management.  The  organiza- 
tion is  described  as  a complex,  open  system  that 
has  multiple  subsystems  and  functions  and 
exists  in  a dynamic  environment.  A challenge  is 
seen  to  both  behavioral  scientists  and  manage- 
ment to  continue  their  search  for  understanding 
the  complexities  of  today’s  organization  sys- 
tems. 


CHANGE  AGENT 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Lippitt,  Ronald.  Dimensions  of  the  consultant's  job.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin 
(Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences.  New  York. 

Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  166-162.  (Ill;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Middle- 
man role) 


The  function  of  an  outside  consultant  in  the 
change  process  is  to  temporarily  aid  a help- 
needing  system  (client)  in  solving  a current  or 
potential  problem.  The  problem,  its  origin,  and 
the  forces  which  maintain  it  must  be  identified. 
The  consultant  needs  a systematic  theory,  such 
as  psychoanalytic  theory,  and  a diagnostic 
theory,  such  as  an  inappropriate  distribution  of 
power  or  lack  of  communication  within  the 
system.  The  consultant  should  realize  that  his 
stimulation  of  change  may  seem  manipulative, 
and  he  should  consider  individual,  group,  and 
institutional  welfare  when  initiating  change- 


making activities.  The  client’s  feelings  about 
change  must  also  be  considered.  The  consultant 
should  be  able  to  provide  continuing  support  of 
changes,  and  he  should  have  training  and  thera- 
peutic skills  to  match  his  diagnostic  skill.  He 
should  relate  to  the  total  client  organization,  not 
to  subgroups.  The  consultant  should  help  the 
client  by  developing  the  need  for  change,  clari- 
fying the  problem,  examining  alternate  solu- 
tions, initiating  and  stabilizing  changes,  and 
ending  the  consultant  relationship  while  estab- 
lishing a continuity  of  change-ability.  Success- 
ful consultation  has  three  types  of  learning  as 
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end-products : the  organization  has  learned  to  has  learned  techniques  for  maintaining  organi 
cope  with  its  initial  problem,  it  has  learned  to  zational  health, 
clarify  future  problems  as  they  emerge,  and  it 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
MODELS 

Lippitt,  Ronald.  The  process  of  utilization  of  social  research  to  improve  social  practice.  In  W.  G. 
Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  142-146.  (Ill,  I ; Linkage,  Middleman  role,  Process  of  Utili- 


zation, Research-practitioner  collaboration, 

Two  types  of  patterns  for  utilization  of  social 
research  are  described:  bringing  into  the  sci- 
ence consumer  system  knowledge  and  validated 
practice  from  outside  the  system  for  use  in 
solving  problems,  and  developing  scientific 
knowledge  within  the  system  in  order  to  utilize 
it  as  a basis  for  improvement  of  practice.  Three 
"extra”  system  patterns  are:  (1)  identify  the 
problem  and  retrieve  information  from  outside; 
(2)  conduct  an  extra-system  feasibility  test  of 
a design  procedure  to  meet  some  social  practice 
issue;  and  (3)  identify  creative  innovations  by 
practitioners  and  diffuse  them  to  other  com- 
munities, agencies  or  organizations.  Three 


Research  diffusion,  Introducing  innovation) 

"inner”  system  patterns  are:  (1)  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  researcher  collaborate  in  collecting 
and  analyzing  diagnostic  data  which  is  fed  back 
for  sponsors’  use;  (2)  applied  scientists  super- 
vise self  study  to  train  local  staff  members  to 
collect  and  process  data,  interpret  the  findings 
and  spell  out  implications  for  change ; and  (3) 
consumers  of  scientific  resources  are  educated 
by  training  in  scientific  methods  and  concepts 
and  by  laboratory  courses  in  behavioral  science 
in  elementary  school.  Training  of  linking  agents 
must  include  new  skills  needed  for  utilizing 
these  six  patterns. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 
SYNTHESIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Lippitt,  Ronald.  Roles  and  processes  in  curriculum  development  and  change.  InR.  R.  Leeper  (Ed.), 
Strategy  for  curriculum  change.  Washington,  D.C. : Association  for  Supervision  and  Curricu- 
lum Development,  1965.  (I;  Educational  innovation,  Model  for  change,  Utilizing  information, 
Planning  for  change) 


The  author  presents  a model  for  analyzing 
change  in  education  and  suggests  how'  to  estab- 
lish an  atmosphere  for  change,  based  on  his 
experience  and  observations.  The  following  were 
seen  as  problems  in  educational  change:  practi- 
tioners must  change  attitudes  and  values  as  well 
as  skills  and  equipment;  most  innovations  re- 
main unknown  to  potential  adopters;  inventive 
teachers  are  surrounded  by  negative  attitudes 
of  colleagues;  communication  networks  and 
change  agents  are  significantly  lacking;  col- 
league relations  inhibit  invention;  there  is 
almost  no  creative  interdisciplinary  work  be- 
tween teachers  and  social  science  researchers; 
there  is  inadequate  feedback  to  reinforce  change 


efforts ; administrators  feel  the  community  op- 
poses experimentation  in  schools.  The  change 
process  is  seen  as  three  phases;  identification, 
development  and  diffusion,  with  feedback  im- 
portant to  all  three.  There  are  four  safe  and 
effective  educational  levels  where  innovation  can 
be  implemented:  classrooms,  school  buildings, 
school  systems,  and  the  community  system  level. 
Choosing  the  proper  level  for  a particular  inno- 
vation is  important.  The  author  concludes  by 
outlining  factors  currently  favoring  change,  in- 
cluding governmental  action,  development  of 
resource  libraries  and  retrieval  systems,  and  the 
use  of  human  aides  as  change  agents. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS/SYNTHESIS 

Lippitt,  Ronald.  Processes  of  curriculum  change.  In  R.  R.  Leeper  (Ed.),  Curriculum  change:  Di - 
rection  and  process.  Washington,  D.C. : Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, 1966.  (I,  III ; Planning  for  change,  Response  to  innovation,  Evaluation  of  innovation) 


A more  active  dialogue  between  students  and 
adults  is  needed  in  the  learning  process.  The 
author  discusses  six  stages  of  curriculum  de- 
velopment (beginning  with  the  last)  and  the 
role  of  the  curriculum  change  agent.  Student  use 
of  new  resources  is  determined  by  internal  and 
external  motivational  supports,  including  per- 
ception of  relevance  to  the  student’s  values,  self- 
evaluation  of  learning  competence,  peer  group 
and  family  support,  and  curriculum  materials. 
Teachers  generally  do  not  communicate  among 
themselves  or  with  students  about  the  develop- 
ment, evaluation,  and  decisions  on  usage  of  new 
resources.  Decisions  should  involve  appropriate 


people,  adequate  relevance  criteria,  on-site  test- 
ing of  alternatives,  and  considerations  about 
adaptation  and  inservice  training.  “Extension 
agents,”  publisher’s  agents,  and  teachers  should 
all  be  encouraged  to  search  for  (or  develop)  new 
resources.  Find  out  what  innovations  your  own 
teachers,  those  from  neighboring  systems,  and 
those  abroad  have  developed.  Distribute  them 
widely  and  clearly.  Curriculum  change  agents 
must  link  outside  resources  to  the  classroom, 
help  define  educational  objectives,  coordinate 
adaptation  of  materials,  aid  in-service  training, 
and  develop  the  support  system  necessary  for 
each  teacher. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Lippitt,  Ronald.  Two  case  studies  of  utilization  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  In  Case  studies  in  briny - 
ing  behavioral  science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science,  Vol.  1.  Stan- 
ford, Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961.  Pp.  20-35. 
(HI-  I » Research-practitioner  collaboration,  Research-practitioner  gaps) 


Two  cases  of  the  use  of  behavioral  science  by 
community  organizations  serve  to  illuminate 
the  relationship  between  research  and  ongoing 
social  programs.  The  author  provides  explicit 
descriptions  of  situations  and  issues  that  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  relationship.  These  are  re- 
solved successfully  in  one  case  and  unsuccess- 
fully in  the  other.  The  issues  discussed  include 
the  role  of  the  researcher;  differences  in  the 
effects  of  the  researcher  being  part  of  the  organ- 
ization or  outside  of  it;  selection  of  problems; 
motives  for  using  behavioral  science;  the  link 


between  practical  and  theoretical  interests;  de- 
veloping and  sharing  insights  and  recommenda- 
tions from  fact  gathering;  the  utilization  of 
findings  and  continuing  use  of  behavioral  sci- 
ence resources  such  as  feedback  and  methodol- 
ogy in  ongoing  program  practices.  The  author 
concludes  that  training  in  the  use  of  scientific 
values  and  methods  of  problem-solving  may  be 
the  greatest  contribution  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences can  make  to  any  ongoing  human  enter- 
prise. 


PROMOTION  OF 
UTILIZATION 

SYNTHESIS 

Lippitt,  Ronald.  The  use  of  social  research  to  -improve  social  practice.  American  Journal  of  Ortho- 
psycniatry,  1966,  36  (4),  663-669.  (Ill,  I;  Gathering  knowledge,  Selecting  knowledge,  Dif- 
fusing knowledge,  Educational  diffusion,  Middleman  role,  Utilizing  -knowledge,  Research- 
practitioner  gap) 
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At  the  Center  for  Research  on  the  Utilization 
of  Scientific  Knowledge  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  an  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the  use 
of  scientific  resources  in  solving  social  problems. 
Six  patterns  of  use  of  scientific  resources  are 
identified  and  illustrated:  (1)  derivation  of  ac- 
tion designs  from  relevant  research  findings, 
(2)  adoption  of  experimentally  tested  models  of 
practice,  (3)  diffusion  of  knowledge  between 
practitioners,  (4)  diagnostic  team  with  feed- 
back of  data,  (5)  internal  action-research  proc- 
ess, and  (6)  training  of  consumers  to  be  open  to 


the  use  of  science.  There  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  problems  and  processes  of  re- 
search utilization  in  the  area  of  social  research 
and  social  practice,  as  compared  to  the  areas  of 
applied  biological  and  physical  science.  The  role 
of  the  research  utilization  agent  requires  that  he 
be  a linking  agent  at  various  points  in  the  flow 
of  research  use.  It  is  necessary  to  develop  new 
skills  of  retrieving  and  organizing  research- 
based  knowledge  in  such  a way  that  it  links  to 
the  needs  of  the  social  practitioner  or  client 
population. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 

CONFERENCE  REPORT/ 
FIELD  EXPERIMENT 

Lippitt,  Ronald,  et  al.  The  teacher  as  innovator,  seeker,  and  sharer  of  new  practices.  In  R.  G.  Miller 
(Ed.),  Perspectives  on  educational  change.  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1966.  Pp. 
307-324.  (II ; Organizational  climate  for  change,  Adoption  of  innovation,  Characteristics  of 
innovative  educators  and  institutions) 


This  article  reports  the  preliminary  findings 
of  a conference  series  on  forces  facilitating  and 
hindering  change  and  a field  experiment  on  the 
innovation-diffusion  process  among  teachers. 
Educational  change  demands  more  commitment, 
risk  taking,  and  outside  help  than  fields  where 
innovations  the  adoption  of  a new  product. 
Facilitating  and  hindering  forces  relate  to  char- 
acteristics of  practice,  physical  and  temporal 
arangements,  peer  and  authority  relationships, 
and  personal  attitudes.  Facilitating  forces  in- 
clude: the  practice  is  relevant  and  aids  student 
growth,  has  peer  and  outside  support,  and  ha3 
built-in  evaluation;  time  and  space  for  staff 
meetings,  and  hiring  substitutes  and  clerical 
help  to  free  teachers  to  meet ; relaxed,  iiexible, 
supportive,  and  informative  peer  and  authority 


relations;  personal  attitudes  open  to  new  ways 
and  outside  help,  with  rewards  for  growth. 
IJnking  to  consultants  as  well  as  administrators 
and  other  teachers  aids  research  utilization. 
Teacher  perceptions  aiding  innovation  include : 
the  practice  is  relevant,  I am  innovative,  my 
colleagues  and  the  principle  support  change; 
confident,  committed  teachers  share  information 
more,  and  younger  and  older  teachers  change 
more  readily  than  the  middle  range  of  teachers. 
Diffuse  social  structures  and  small  teacher 
groups  favor  innovation;  hierarchical  struc- 
tures favor  adoption.  Principals  sensitive  to 
nuances  of  teacher  relationships  foster  diffu- 
sion. Constructive  suggestions,  etc.,  from  prin- 
cipals are  also  conductive  to  innovation  and 
adoption. 


PROMOTION  OF 
UTILIZATION 

PILOT  STUDY 

Lippitt,  R.,  & Butman,  R.  W.  A pilot  study  of  research  utilization  aspects  of  a sample  of  demon- 
stration research  mental  health  projects.  Final  Report  for  Contract  No.  PH  43651047,  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  1969.  (Ill;  Diffusing  information,  Research  diffusion/dissemina- 
tion, Communication) 

Thirty  projects  were  studied  to  determine  sponsor-host  projects,  which  were  carried  out 
their  "payoff”  in  terms  of  information  diffusion.  by  an  organization  other  than  the  sponsor,  and 

Two  basic  types  of  projects  were  studied : which  were  concerned  with  research  and  valida- 
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personnel  are  motivated  to  spread.  Several 
things  should  be  considered  when  making  pro- 
posals : how  feasible  is  the  demonstration ; what 
are  the  needs  of  potential  adopters  and  what  is 
the  best  way  to  communicate  with  them;  and 
what  spread  activities  are  planned.  Conferences 
of  proposal  writers  and  others  with  special  con- 
cerns could  increase  payoff.  Change  agents  affili- 
ated with  the  funding  agency  could  assist  by 
providing  continuing  consultant  support,  mak- 
ing thoughtful  improvements  to  the  linkage  of 
resources,  and  retraining  personnel  in  the  shift 
from  operation  to  diffusion. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS/SUGGESTIONS 

Lippitt,  R.,  & Havelock,  R.  Needed  research  on  research  utilization.  In  Research  implications  for 
educational  diffusion.  East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Department  of  Education,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 1968.  (I,  II,  III;  Middleman  role  in  linkage,  Educational  innovation,  Processes  of 
innovation) 

This  paper  outlines  the  research  utilization 
problem  with  respect  to  activities  in  and  around 
local  educational  agencies  that  bring  about  adop- 
tion of  innovations,  and  it  identifies  the  types  of 
information  needed  to  solve  the  problem.  (The 
Havelock  section  of  the  paper  concerns  what  yet 
needs  to  be  done  and  is  not  abstracted.)  Three 
main  activity  patterns  are  identified : the  poten- 
tial adopter  seeks  help  because  he  feels  a need 
for  improvement;  a change  agent  directs  infor- 
mation to  someone  he  believes  to  be  a relevant 
target;  or  a third  party  acts  as  a linking  agent 
to  connect  resources  and  potential  consumers. 

Strategic  implications  of  each  activity  pattern 


are  discussed.  An  adopter’s  success  can  be  en- 
hanced by  a role-playing  rehearsal  of  the  first 
effort  at  utilization.  An  adopter  needs  outside 
help  most  at  the  point  of  greatest  risk-taking; 
the  type  of  support  needed  for  different  innova- 
tions is  still  not  clearly  known.  An  adopter 
should  understand  that  internal  resistance  is 
natural  and  may  be  realistic  or  emotional.  Emo- 
tional resistance  may  be  dispelled  by  sensitivity 
training.  Slavish  adoption  of  change  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  chronic  resistance.  An  adopter’s  first 
innovation  attempt  should  be  supported  and 
given  the  most  possible  sense  of  success  to  insure 
its  continuity. 


tion  as  preparation  for  communication  to  po- 
tential adopters,  and  single-site  projects,  which 
tended  to  be  service-oriented.  Coordination  of 
and  communication  between  personnel  in  spon- 
sor-host projects  were  important  to  success.  Pre- 
testing does  not  contribute  to  payoff;  perception 
of  diffusability  does.  Sponsor-host  projects  often 
perform  the  spread  function.  High  payoff  is 
likely  regardless  of  prior  concern  about  spread 
if  opportunities  occur  for  sharing  an  innovation, 
even  if  it  is  undocumented.  High  payoff  occurs 
more  if  key  personnel  remain  after  the  funded 
period,  if  the  demonstration  is  easy  to  handle,  if 
there  are  opportunities  for  diffusion,  and  when 


CHANGE  AGENTS 
REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS 


Lippitt,  R.,  Watson,  J.,  & Westley,  B.  The  dynamics  of  planned  change.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1958.  (Ill;  Model  for  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change) 


The  study  is  a comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
roles,  training,  and  conceptual  frameworks  of 
change  agents,  and  a survey  of  change  research 
to  determine  research  priorities.  Problems  of 
internal  relationship  within  client  systems  may 
be  faulty  distribution  of  power,  mobilization  of 
energy,  or  communication.  External  relation- 
ship problems  include  discrepancy  between  per- 


ceived and  actual  environment,  the  need  for 
changed  goals  and  values,  and  inadequate  rela- 
tional and  problem-solving  skills.  During 
change,  the  client  is  exposed,  simultaneously  or 
alternately,  to  change  forces  and  resistance 
forces.  The  timing  and  nature  of  these  forces  is 
discussed.  The  role  of  the  change  agent  includes 
problem  diagnosis;  assessment  of  change 
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networks;  technologists’  knowledge  of  new  de- 
velopments comes  mostly  from  their  immediate 
co-workers,  especially  in  industrial  and  govern- 
ment labs  with  strong  mission  orientation  and 
bureaucratic  administrative  structures.  There 


seems  to  be  little  direct  contact  between  science 
and  technology,  although  there  does  exist  a 
“gap-filling”  science  more  responsive  to  tech- 
nological need. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE  FOR 

CHANGE 

REVIEW 

Marrow,  A.  J.,  Bowers,  D.  G.,  & Seashore,  S.  E.  Management  by  participation.  New  York : Harper 
& Row,  1967.  (IV ; Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Models  for  change,  Planning  for  change) 


This  volume  reports  a change  program  ini- 
tiated when  a successful  manufacturer  acquired 
a less  successful  competitor.  Changes  intro- 
duced cut  across  organizational  structure,  poli- 
cies, work  methods  and  technology  and  included 
the  building  of  a new  organizational  climate 
with  the  introduction  of  participative  manage- 
ment at  all  levels.  The  book  focuses  on  several 
important  issues.  First,  it  provides  a compara- 
tive study  of  the  results  in  an  organization  of 


differing  managerial  styles  on  human  behavior, 
as  well  as  on  its  economic  performance.  Second, 
it  carefully  documents  how  applied  behavioral 
science  brings  about  change.  Third,  it  was  writ- 
ten by  those  most  intimately  involved  (well- 
trained  behavioral  scientists) . Fourth,  it  re- 
ports on  the  organization  before  changes  were 
effected.  Fifth,  it  contains  a careful  evaluation 
by  third  party  researchers. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Marrow,  A.  J.,  & French,  J.  R.  P.,  Jr.  Changing  a stereotype  in  industry.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D. 
Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sci- 
ences. New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  683-686.  (IV;  Industrial  innovation, 
Adoption  of  innovation,  Resistance  to  change,  Change  agents) 


The  report  studies  an  effort  to  modify  a gar- 
ment factory  hiring  bias  against  older  women, 
an  effort  motivated  by  a tight  labor  supply. 
Under  guidance  of  a staff  psychologist,  top 
management  designed  and  carried  out  a test  of 
their  conviction  that  older  employees  were  less 
productive,  slower  learners,  absent  more  often, 
and  had  a higher  turnover  rate  than  younger 
employees.  The  research  demonstrated  that 
older  employees  were  more  desirable  as  mea- 
sured by  management’s  criteria.  Resistance 
among  supervisors  (who  remained  unconvinced 


by  the  research)  was  overcome  by  re-education 
using  group  discussions  on  the  motivations  and 
bases  of  the  bias.  Initial  efforts  to  overcome  re- 
sistance by  prestige  suggestions  by  the  psy- 
chologist, the  personnel  manager,  the  plant 
manager,  and  the  company  president  all  failed. 
Group  discussions  and  “guided  experiences” 
allowing  the  supervisors  to  reorient  themselves 
gradually  from  within  were  the  methods  which 
effected  change.  The  project  culminated  in  a 
group  decision  by  supervisors  recommending  an 
experiment  in  training  older  workers. 


ATTITUDES  CONCERNING 

CHANGE 

INTERVIEWS 

Marsh,  C.  P.,  & Brown,  M.  M.  Facilitative  and  inhibitive  factors  in  training  program  recruitment 
among  rural  Negroes.  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  1966,  21,  110—126.  (Ill,  IV ; Introducing 
innovation) 
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An  interview  study  to  determine  interest  in 
free  job  training  among  poorly  educated,  rural 
Negroes  in  North  Carolina  was  conducted ; the 
interviews  tried  to  correlate  interest  with  age, 
educational  level,  and  community  norms  on 
innovation.  It  was  found  that  interest  was  wide- 
spread, especially  for  evening  training  or  if 
compensation  were  paid  for  daytime  training. 
Younger  respondents  were  more  interested  in 
travelling  to  technical  institutes  than  were  older 


workers.  Men  worried  that  daytime  training 
would  conflict  with  current  jobs;  women  antici- 
pated day  time  conflicts  as  well  as  transporta- 
tion and  family  care  problems  at  night.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  significant  correlation  of  inter- 
est with  age,  sex,  educational  level,  and  aliena- 
tion as  treasured  by  an  anomia  scale,  nor  did 
interest  relate  to  whether  the  local  agricultural 
extension  agent  considered  the  community  to 
be  "progressive”  or  not. 


PROCESSES  OF  ADOPTION 
MODELS/ANALYSIS 

Mason,  Robert.  An  ordinal  scale  for  measuring  the  adoption  process.  In  Studies  of  innovation  and 
of  communication  to  the  public.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science,  Vol.  2.  Stan- 
ford, Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1962.  Pp.  99-116. 
(Ill,  I ; Promotional  diffusion/dissemination,  Utilizing  knowledge,  Process  of  innovation) 


Two  similar  models  as  postulated  by  rural 
sociologists  are  presented  for  the  adoption  of 
new  farm  practices,  involving  (a)  awareness  of 
an  idea  and  its  acceptance  as  a "good”  idea,  (b) 
seeking  information,  (c)  evaluation  as  adapta- 
ble to  one’s  own  farm,  (d)  small-scale  trial,  and 
(e)  adoption.  One  model  is  supported  by  a ques- 
tionnaire study,  but  the  questions  may  have 
structured  responses  to  flt  the  model.  A third 
study,  using  open-ended  items,  and  separating 
adoption  items  from  information-use  items,  was 
analyzed  by  another  group  of  rural  sociologists 
into  a similar  five-stage  model.  All  these  studies 
were  perhaps  unreliable,  not  validated,  and  sub- 
ject to  personal  bias.  Mason  suggests  a two- 
stage  model : awareness  and  adoption.  A more 
reliable,  valid,  and  objective  questionnaire  was 
devised  to  study  one  simple,  reversible  practice 
and  three  complex,  expensive,  irreversible  prac- 
tices on  which  validating  information  was 
available.  Scalogram  analysis  was  employed  to 
test  the  unidimensional  sequencing  of  the  adop- 
tion stages.  A reliability  coefficient  was  cal- 
culable, and  from  independent  data,  an  estimate 
of  adoption  validity  was  calculable.  Detailed 


analyses  of  each  of  the  four  practices  are  pres- 
ented and  discussed.  Conclusions:  (a)  aware- 
ness usually  occurs  before  adoption;  (b)  the 
trial  stage  is  not  necessary  in  the  adoption 
process  and  a trial  period  may  not  imply  its 
consideration  for  adoption;  (c)  evaluation  oc- 
curs before  information-seeking;  (d)  adoption 
is  not  the  terminal  stage ; information  seeking 
and  sometimes  evaluation  can  occur  after  adop- 
tion; and  (e)  there  is  no  single  adoption  process 
for  all  practices  or  all  farmers,  and  no  process 
particularly  supports  the  models  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paper.  The  inexpensive 
practice  was  adopted  without  much  informa- 
tion-seeking; all  the  postulated  stages  could 
occur  with  respect  to  a complex  practice  without 
leading  to  adoption.  Festinger’s  dissonance 
theory  is  discussed,  especially  in  relation  to  rea- 
sons for  continuing  to  seek  information  about  a 
practice  even  after  adopting  it  (the  adoption 
has  involved  mild  conflict).  The  data  suggest 
that  information  is  sought  several  times,  at  dif- 
ferent and  multiple  levels,  for  several  reasons 
during  and  after  the  adoption  process. 

ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
SURVEY/ANALYSIS 


Mason,  Robert.  The  use  of  information  sources  by  influentials  in  the  adoption  process.  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  1963,  27,  466-467.  (II;  Processes  of  communication,  Opinion  leadership, 
Adoption  process) 


Annotations 


The  motive  for  high  achivement  can  be  de- 
veloped in  individuals.  Principles  for  teaching 
and  internalizing  “n”  achievement  are  based 
on  behavioral  science  knowledge.  The  influence 
or  motive  change  process  is  conceived  in  terms 
of  input,  intervening  and  output  variables.  The 
input  variables  include  reference  group  sup- 
port, personal  warmth  and  support,  feedback 
on  progress,  personal  and  objective  goal  setting, 


building  achievement  oriented  (conceptual  net- 
works and  linking  this  network  to  reality,  self 
and  cultural  values.  Twelve  propositions  are  de- 
tailed for  implementing  a development  program 
based  on  outcome  or  dependent  variables  such 
as  job  improvements,  use  of  time  and  money, 
nature  of  job  and  rewards,  use  of  feedback, 
risk-taking  and  achievement  associated  con- 
cepts. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

McClelland,  W.  A.  The  process  of  effecting  change.  Presidential  address  to  the  Division  of  Military 
Psychology,  American  Psychological  Association,  San  Francisco,  September  1968.  (Ill,  I , 
Planning  for  change,  Characteristics  of  innovators,  Evaluation  of  innovation,  Models  for 
change) 


Dr.  McClelland  suggests  ways  of  moving 
from  research  to  development  to  application  and 
use,  based  on  his  long  involvement  )h  military 
psychology.  The  Army’s  implementation  of  re- 
search results  may  take  anywhere  frWG  a few 
weeks  to  more  than  10  years.  He  discusses 
several  fallacies  about  research  utilization : that 
a good  product  will  succeed  on  its  own  merits; 
that  once  an  innovation  has  been  introduced,  no 
followup  or  feedback  is  needed ; that  there  is  an 
orderly  process  from  research  to  development  to 
use ; that  clients  are  rational  and  logical ; and 
that  there  is  a "best  way"  to  change  a complex 
situation.  The  gap  between  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice in  education  is  related  to  these  fallacies  as 
well  as  to  generalized  resistance  and  manage- 
ment and  funding  problems.  Innovators  have 


certain  characteristics  including  wide-ranging 
knowledge  and  contacts,  youth,  comparative 
affluence,  and  a talent  for  making  others  some- 
what uncomfortable  partly  due  to  their  advo- 
cacy of  change.  Criteria  for  evaluating  change 
models  are  given,  including  factors  such  as 
mutual  recognition  of  change  agent  and  client 
roles,  cost-effectiveness,  communicability  and 
applicability  of  the  model,  and  means  for  de- 
tecting gaps  in  theory  and  practice.  Two  pre- 
models are  discussed,  the  interpersonal  para- 
digm of  three  stages  (antecedents,  process,  and 
results) , and  the  interorganizational  paradigm 
consisting  of  research  requirements,  the  con- 
duct of  R.  & D.  and  the  decision  process  based 
on  research  findings. ' 


COMMUNICATION 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES 


McKown,  Norman.  Two  studies  on  the  communication  of  scientific  information.  In  Studies  of  inno- 
vation and  of  communication  to  the  public.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science, 
Vol.  2.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  university,  1962. 
Pp.  245-260.  (Ill;  Disseminating  knowledge,  Utilizing  information,  Promotional  diffusion, 


Sources  of  communication) 

I.  The  credibility  and  strength  of  image  of 
source  of  a written  message  was  studied  ex- 
perimentally. Various  messages  were  presented 
to  139  students  who  were  tested  immediately 
and  after  four  weeks  to  determine  retention  of 
content.  Credibility  did  not  affect  retention  oyer 
time,  although  strength  of  the  image  source 


did.  Style  variables  affected  immediate  but  not 
long-term  retention.  The  author  feels  that  the 
study  implies  that  "communication  devices 
which  serve  to  personify  the  source  . . . will 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  message  over 
time,”  and  that  strong  negative  affect  may  cause 
more  retention  than  a weak  positive  attitude. 
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11.  Informal  vs.  traditional  styles  of  scientific 
technical  writing  were  one-sidedly  tested  by 
preparing  an  informal  172-page  technical  man- 
ual and  distributing  it  to  interested  people. 
About  200  also  received  a self-administered 
questionnaire  about  reactions  to  the  style  of  the 
book.  Most  favored  the  style,  although  a few 
disapproved  unless  it  was  a deliberate  device 


to  make  reading  a long  report  easier.  How  many 
of  the  200  questionnaires  were  returned  is  not 
stated  (people  with  negative  opinions  might  be 
less  apt  to  return  it) . The  author  felt  that  those 
who  intended  to  use  the  information  soon  would 
prefer  the  style  (informal),  while  those  with 
just  general  interest  would  not. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

McLaughlin,  C.,  & Penchansky,  R.  Diffusion  of  innovation  in  medicine:  A problem  of  continuing 
medical  education.  Journal  of  Medical  Education , May  1965,  40,  437—447.  (II;  Diffusion  of 
innovation  in  medicine,  Medical  information  flow) 


The  authors  present  a literature  review  (29 
sources),  and  indicate  that  the  nature  of  dif- 
fusion of  innovation  among  physicians  is  a 
highly  complex  process.  It  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  whole  system,  including  the  channel, 
source,  medical  problem,  nature  of  the  medical 
practice,  background  of  the  physician,  type  of 
search  in  which  he  may  engage,  and  specific  in- 
novation. To  find  out  merely  what  the  physician 
did  in  a specific  instance,  rather  than  why  he 
did  or  did  not  seek  or  adopt  new  information, 
will  not  explain  the  nature  of  the  process  of  in- 
formation flow  in  medical  practice.  Understand- 
ing of  the  physician’s  behavior  as  a decision- 
making individual  appears  to  be  the  major 
missing  link  in  our  understanding  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  innovation  in  medicine.  The  planning 
pf  truly  effective  continuing  education  for  phy- 
sicians depends  on  the  understanding  and  ,\se 
of  the  process  of  information  flow  and  on  knowl- 


edge of  the  factors  that  determine  whether 
available  information  will  be  accepted  and 
adopted  in  practice.  The  authors  are  currently 
conducting  a survey  to  see  if  tools  of  manage- 
ment-decision theory  can  be  applied  to  problems 
of  information  flow  in  medicine.  They  were  to 
test  the  physicians’  confidence  on  a scale  of  sub- 
jective probability . (If  a physician  is  sure  that 
a given  treatment  is  correct  for  a given  prob- 
lem, he  checks  90-10 ; if  he  is  only  moderately 
sure,  he  checks  70-30 ; if  he  thinks  that  the  sug- 
gested treatment  is  just  about  as  good  as  others, 
50-50 ; if  he  is  moderately  sure  that  the  treat- 
ment is  wrong,  30-70  or  10-90.)  He  is  then  to 
be  asked  to  pinpoint  actions  about  which  his 
confidence  level  has  recently  changed,  including 
his  past  experience,  channel  and  source  of  in- 
formation, type  of  search  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  action  taken. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP 

REVIEW/SUGGESTIONS 

Meier,  Gitta.  Research  and  action  programs  in  human  fertility  programs : A review  of  the  litera- 
ture. Social  Work,  1966,  11  (3),  4-55.  (Ill;  Adoption  of  innovation,  Promotion  of  utilization, 
Barriers  to  utilization) 


This  article  presents  a review  of  the  history 
and  theory  of  research  and  action  programs  in 
family  planning.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  increasing  need  for  social  workers  and 
social  work  agencies  to  become  more  involved 
in  this  type  of  work.  This  is  supported  by  the 
success  of  research  and  action  programs  with 


large  formats,  aimed  at  those  most  needy  of 
family  planning  assistance.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  usual  attitude  of  social  workers 
seems  to  be  to  wait  until  asked  to  give  birth 
control  information,  and  that  personnel  are  too 
poorly  trained  to  be  of  service.  As  the  research 
shows,  the  old  idea  that  families  don't  practice 
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Annotations 


evslusts  results  as  they  are  achieved.  Research 
is  needed  to  determine  how  to  increase  recep- 
tivity to  research  ideas,  and  how  to  increase 
research  utilization  by  counselors  and  super- 
visors. Priority  should  be  given  to  development 
of  storage  and  retrieval  systems,  and  human 
values  should  not  be  ignored  when  rehabilita- 
tion information  is  computerized.  Each  agency 
should  have  a public  educator,  and  testing  labs 
should  also  serve  as  change  agents.  Getting 


the  right  information  to  the  right  people  at  the 
right  time  is  very  important;  Rehabilitation 
Record  should  have  a tear-out  research  section 
aimed  at  counselors,  and  the  VRA  should  com- 
pile mailing  lists  to  supplement  those  of  R.  & 
D.  centers.  Research  seminars  for  practitioners 
should  be  established,  counselors  should  be  seen 
as  targets  for  research  utilization,  and  sensi- 
tivity training  can  be  used  to  develop  recep- 
tivity in  target  groups. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 


Morris,  R.,  & Binstock,  R.  H.  Decisions  confronting  a planning  specialist.  Social  Service  Review, 
1966,  40  (1),  8-14.  (IV,  II;  Organizational  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Strate- 
gies for  overcoming  resistance  to  change,  Resistance  to  change) 


Some  of  the  factors  confronting  a planning 
specialist  are  identified,  and  the  alternatives 
available  within  the  usual  restrictions  of  the 
planner's  freedom  in  refining  goals  are  clarified. 
Desired  change  in  the  policy  of  a formal  organi- 
zation is  used  as  a case  example,  and  stages 
in  the  process  prior  to  the  first  public  move  are 
elaborated*.  (1)  to  estimation  of  the  extent  of 
power  that  can  be  mobilized  in  support  of  the 
change  (the  planner  has  little  in  his  own  right) , 


(2)  specification  of  the  character  of  the  change 
desired  by  confronting  the  perennial  tension  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  practical,  (3)  assess- 
ment of  the  feasibility  of  achieving  the  change, 
and  (4)  adjustment  of  the  goal  in  terms  of 
probable  resistances  and  power  available  to 
overcome  them.  Attention  to  these  steps  should 
increase  the  chances  of  achieving  maximum 
results  from  planning  endeavors. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 

RELATIONSHIP 

SYNTHESIS/RECOMMENDATION 

Nagi,  Saad  Z.  The  practitioner  as  a partner  in  research.  Rehabilitation  Record,  July-August  1966, 
i-4.  (Ill;  Research-practitioner  collaboration,  Research-practitioner  gap,  Utilizing  informa- 
tion) 


The  partnership  between  practitioners  and 
researchers  is  vital.  Practice  serves  as  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  research  techniques  and  theories. 
Practice  based  on  the  social  sciences  is  crude, 
compared  to  that  based  on  physical  science-. 
Emotional  implications  of  disability  are  r.ot 
understood  in  rehabilitation  work.  The  develop- 
ment of  a comprehensive,  dynamic  theory  of 
disability  would  require  curriculum  planning 
in  the  applied  fields  to  tie  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners, closing  the  gap  between  theoretical 
and  applied  research  by  exploring  the  implica- 
tions of  theoretical  work,  dosing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  availability  and  use  of  research  find- 
ings, and  establishing  feedback  to  researchers 


about  practitioners'  experiences  using  results. 
To  accomplish  this,  workshops,  seminars,  and 
unified  career  training  programs  are  needed. 
Barriers  to  cooperation  stemming  from  the  con- 
flicting orientations  of  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners are : controversy  about  the  appropriate- 
ness of  clinical  vs.  statistical  inquiry;  the  prac- 
titioner's orientation  to  uniqueness  which  con- 
flicts with,  a researcher’s  quest  for  patterns; 
the  researcher's  preference  to  consider  informa- 
tion as  tentative  when  a practitioner  wants  a 
solid  informational  base  for  action;  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  control  groups  in  prac- 
tice, since  this  is  seen  as  hindering  the  provision 
of  optimal  services. 
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'V 

V 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

National  Science  Foundation.  Knowledge  into  action : Improving  the  nation’s  use  of  the  social  sci- 
ences. Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Social  Sciences  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
Report  NSB  69-3.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969.  (I,  III;  Dis- 
seminating information,  Promotional  diffusion) 


The  report  recommends  ways  to  use  social 
science  knowledge  for  solving  national  prob- 
lems. Full  advantage  needs  to  be  taken  of  social 
scientists'  strengths.  Agencies  may  not  exist 
to  act  on  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  often 
rejected  for  several  reasons:  it  may  predict 
events  but  not  give  solutions,  it  may  threaten 
personal  security  or  views  of  individuals,  or  it 
may  propose  valid  solutions  which  are  too  de- 
manding of  current  resources.  Professional 
schools  should  expose  students  to  relevant  social 
science  knowledge,  and  more  attacks  on  the- 
oretical and  practical  problems  should  be  made 
by  scientists  and  professionals.  Social  science 
is  often  relevant  to  domestic  federal  policies. 
Social  scientists  should  play  larger  roles  on  the 
President’s  Science  Advifory  Committee,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the  Coun- 


cil of  Economic  Advisors.  Employment  prac- 
tices should  allow  regular  paid  leaves  of  ab- 
sence for  refresher  courses  or  individual  re- 
search. Linkage  of  existing  data  should  be  im- 
proved. Business  and  labor  should  use  social  sci- 
ence resources,  as  should  community  organiza- 
tions and  the  public.  Social  science  curricula  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  im- 
proved, with  improvements  stemming  partly 
from  new  research  on  how  children  learn  social 
science  concepts.  Federal  efforts  should  increase 
social  science  components  of  continuing  educa- 
tion programs.  A new  linkage  structure  is 
needed,  probably  composed  of  institutes  dealing 
with  specific  problems  and  establishing  ties  to 
all  other  agencies  dealing  with  their  particular 
problems. 


COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 
FIELD  STUDY 

New,  P.  K.,  & Thomas,  M.  J.  Alienation  and  communication  among  urban  renovators.  Human  Or- 
ganization, 1966,  25  (4),  352-358.  (II,  III;  Research-practitioner  gap,  Promotional  diffusion, 
Use  of  groups  for  change,  Organizational  climate,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change) 


A study  was  made  of  alienation  and  com- 
munication among  urban  renovators  to  describe 
the  views  of  local  ward  politicians,  urban 
renewal  and  toward  each  other.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  methodological  and  philosophi- 
cal orientation  toward  urban  renovation  which 
motivates  each  of  these  groups  is  not  com- 
municated to  the  others;  thus  alienation  results. 
Findings  indicated  that  the  main  concern  of 
politicians  is  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 


the  face  of  change.  Clergymen  also  feel  a sense 
of  identity  with  neighborhood  areas — their  con- 
cerns range  from  moralistic  approaches  to  a 
fairly  objective  assessment  of  the  decline  of 
some  areas.  Urban  planners  concentrate  for  the 
most  part  on  physical  planning.  Social  workers 
seem  primarily  concerned  with  group  cohesion. 
It  was  found  that  there  is  a real  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  four  urban  renovator 
groups. 


ADOPTION  OF  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS/SYNTHESIS 

Niehoff,  A.  H.  The  process  of  innovation.  In  A.  H.  Niehoff  (Ed.),  Handbook  of  social  change. 
Chicago:  Aldine,  1966.  Ch.  2.  (II;  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Diffusing  information, 
Planning  for  change,  Change  agents) 
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Annotations 


A highly  technical  review  most  applicable  to 
researcher  behavior  and  information  exchange 
in  research  development,  Paisley  identifies  ten 
interrelated  systems  affecting  the  scientist/ 
technologist  and  his  relationship  to  informa- 
tion: (1)  scientist  within  his  culture;  (2)  sci- 
entist within  a political  system;  (3)  scientist 
within  a membership  group;  (4)  scientist 
within  a reference  group  (5)  scientist  within 
an  invisible  college;  (6)  scientist  within 
a formal  organization;  (7)  a work  team;  (8) 
his  own  head;  (9)  a legal/economic  system; 
(10)  a formal  education  system.  Main  points 
pertinent  to  research  utilization  suggest  that 
engineers  accept  ideas  in  proportion  to  techni- 


cal quality  of  the  channels,  and  use  information 
sources  in  proportion  to  accessibility  or  ease  of 
use;  maximum  benefit  may  come  from  small 
units  of  information  transferred  rapidly  to 
those  who,  at  a given  moment,  need  them ; the 
work  team  is  most  significant  information 
source  for  the  technologist;  technological  “gate 
keepers”  within  an  engineering  laboratory  who 
facilitate  effective  entry  of  information  and 
its  dissemination  within  organization;  and 
judgment  of  success  of  an  innovation  should  be 
withheld  until  innovation  has  tuns  to  “settle  \ 
The  author  expresses  a concern  about  shallow 
conceptualization,  i.e.,  the  failure  to  consider 
full  array  of  available  information  sour  cos. 


DIFFUSING  INFORMATION 
QUESTIONNAIRES/ANALYSIS 


Panning,  I.  J.,  et  al.  Survey  and  analysis  of  specialized  science  information  ^rvices  in  the  United 
States.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  September  1962.  (HI;  Gathering  infor- 
mation, Classifying  information) 


Five-hundred-fifty-six  questionnaires  con- 
cerning the  location  and  activities  of  specialized 
science  information  centers  are  discussed  under 
seven  major  headings : history,  growth,  and  lo- 
cation; services  offered  and  user  groups  served; 
subject  coverage;  personnel  and  staffing;  criti- 
cal problems;  methods  of  communication;  and 
support.  Money,  staff,  and  facilities  problems 
were  considered  more  critical  than  information 
processing  per  se,  although  problems  such  as 


storage,  retrieval,  and  classification  of  informa- 
tion also  were  mentioned  frequently.  Each  sub- 
ject area  seemed  to  have  its  own  particular  set 
of  problems.  Methods  of  communication  include 
phone,  teletype,  mail,  and  personal  contact. 
About  half  of  the  centers  had  some  Federal  or 
State  support;  the  source  of  support  had  no 
bearing  on  the  services  offered,  which  were 
usually  similar. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
MODEL/EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Pareek,  U.,  & Chattopadhyay,  S.  N.  Adoption  quotient:  A measure  of  multipractice  adoption  be- 
havior. Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  1966,  2 (1),  96-108.  (I,  II  ; Characteristics  of 

adopters,  Models  for  change) 


The  definition  of  adoption  is  re-evaluated  to 
define  measurable  variables  for  an  instrument 
“to  quantify  adoption  behavior  in  an  indi- 
vidual.” Adoption  has  two  stages:  cognition, 
which  involves  knowledge  of  an  innovation  and 
the  decision  to  try  it,  and  behavior,  or  the  actual 
use  of  the  practice.  Other  relevant  variables 
are:  potential  (maximum  possible  use  of  the 
innovation),  extent  (degree  of  actual  adoption), 
time  (early  or  late  adoption) , consistency  (con- 


tinued use  of  the  practice),  and  weight  (value 
of  a practice  that  relates  to  its  difficulty ) . An 
adoption  quotient  (AQ)  was  devised  from  these 
variables  and  its  validity  was  tested  by  finding 
10  high  and  10  low  AQ  score  farmers  in  India 
and  then  having  three  agricultural  specialists 
rate  the  20  farmers,  without  knowledge  of  their 
AQ  scores.  The  judge’s  ratings  and  the  AQ 
scores  had  a correlation  of  r =■  .80,  which  is  sig- 
nificant at  the  .01  level. 
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DIFFUSING  INFORMATION 
SYNTHESIS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Parker,  E.  B.,  & Paisley,  W.  «T.  Research  for  psychologists  at  the  interface  of  the  scientist  and  his 


information  system.  American  Psychologist, 
climate  for  linkage,  Promotion  of  utilization) 

Applied  research  workers  depend  heavily  on 
informal  information  networks:  interpersonal 
systems,  "accidental”  acquisition  of  useful  in- 
formation, "inefficient”  and  “irrational”  infor- 
mation seeking,  etc.  This  is  more  true  of  those 
whose  jobs  rest  on  completed  rather  than  con- 
tinued training.  Hermer  found  that  “pure”  sci- 
entists were  "literature  dependent”  and  that 
“applied”  scientists  were  "colleague  dependent” 
for  information,  and  that  the  latter  distinction 


1966,  21,  1060-1071.  (Ill,  I,  II;  Organizational 

applied  particularly  to  medical  scientists.  Acci- 
dental discovery  of  information  in  rich  environ- 
ments, with  many  dissimilar  colleagues,  unre- 
stricted long-distance  telephoning  and  travel 
is  especially  useful  to  applied  scientists.  Theo- 
ries of  information  use  are  needed,  and  data 
should  be  collected  as  bases  for  such  theories 
by  using  questionnaires,  observation,  socio- 
metric analyses,  and  various  other  methods. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INNOVATIVE 
PERSONS 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

Paul,  William  J.,  Jr.  Psychological  characteristics  of  the  innovator.  (Doctoral  dissertation,  West- 
ern Reserve  University)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : University  Microfilms,  1966.  No.  66-8022.  (II, 
IV ; Adoption  of  innovation,  Opinions  and  attitudes  in  change) 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ex- 
plore the  relationship  among  several  social 
psychological  and  motivational  variables  and 
innovation.  Subjects  in  this  study  were  divided 
evenly  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
adoption  or  nonadoption  of  the  Ericophone,  a 
consumer  good  which  was  thought  to  reflect 
innovation.  Six  measuring  devices  were  used 
within  the  framework  of  an  interview  situation 
to  obtain  the  needed  data.  These  devices  meas- 
ured the  variables  of  age,  education,  socioeco- 
nomic status,  source  of  original  information 
about  the  phone,  perceived  innovativeness, 
group  membership,  leadership,  aspiration  level, 
achievement  orientation,  self-concept,  and  the 
psychological  need  for  succorance,  affiliation, 
deference,  lability,  change,  achievement,  au- 
tonomy, exhibition,  self-control,  and  others. 
Mean  scores  for  the  adoptor  and  nonadoptor 
groups  were  compared  for  each  of  the  variables. 
Because  only  source  of  original  information,  the 
need  for  order,  and  perceived  innovativeness 
differentiated  the  two  groups,  it  was  thought 
that  adoption  of  the  Ericophone  did  not  provide 
an  adequate  criterion  for  defining  an  innovator 


group.  To  correct  this  subjects  were  redivided 
into  high  and  low  innovator  groups  on  the  basis 
of  their  perceived  innovativeness  and  the  same 
comparisons  were  made  for  the  new  groups. 
Correlations  were  also  computed  between  the 
various  need  scores  and  perceived  innovative- 
ness. The  data  suggested  that  the  innovator  can 
be  described  as  a sociometric  isolate  with  a 
higher  aspiration  level  than  the  noninnovator. 
He  is  an  individual  who  appears  to  be  unable  to 
tolerate  consistency  and  routine  and  is  de- 
lighted by  new  and  different  things.  To  some 
extent  he  adopts  new  products  because  of  the 
attention  they  attract  to  himself  and  he  is  in- 
clined to  be  impulsive  about  their  adoption.  The 
innovator  might  be  younger  in  age  and  have  less 
education  than  the  non-innovator.  It  may  be 
that  he  seeks  change  in  his  experience  and  is 
more  self-confident,  aggressive,  and  less  defer- 
ent than  his  counterparts.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  research  is  that  the  innovator  can  be,  and 
is  probably,  best  differentiated  along  person- 
ality dimensions. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
SUGGESTIONS 


Pauling  Norman  G.  Some  neglected  areas  of  research  in  the  effects  of  automation  and  other 

™ technological  change  on  worker.  In  W.  A Hill  & D. 

theory:  A behavioral  approach.  Boston:  Allyn  & Bacon,  1966.  Pp.  587  60  . ( , 

information,  Process  of  change,  Organizational  climate) 


Pauling  suggests  further  study  in  four  large 
areas  in  which  research  on  the  effects  of  auto- 
mation has  not  been  attempted  or  is  in  conflict. 
These  research  areas  center  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease knowledge  on : (1)  the  effects  on  workers 
of  changes  in  the  work  role  and  working  condi- 


tions, (2)  factors  affecting  occupational  choice, 
commitment  and  adjustment  to  changes  in  the 
work  role,  (3)  effects  of  technological  displace- 
ment on  workers,  (4)  changes  in  work  role  and 
working  conditions. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 


Pelleerin  Roland  J The  place  of  research  in  planned  change.  In  R.  0.  Carlson,  et  al..  Change 
ZZ'esTto  the  public  schools.  Eugene,  Oreg.-.  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educe- 
tional  Administration.  University  of  Oregon,  1965.  Pp.  65-75.  (I;  Promotion  o u i isa  ion, 
Barriers  to  utilization,  Educational  research) 


Planned  change  in  education  requires  reliable 
research  directed  to  nature  of  changes,  method, 
and  timing  of  innovation  introduction.  Based  on 
broad  experience,  the  author  observes  that  edu- 
cational decision-makers  lack  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  nature  and  value  of  research 
and  rely  heavily  on  authority  to  justify  existing 
practice  and  policies;  intuition  and  common 
sense  seem  to  be  major  premises  for  innovation. 
Obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  educational 
research  can  provide  reliable  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  policy,  practice  and  innovation 
in  education  are:  negative  attitude  of  teachers 
and  administrators  toward  research;  low  qual- 


ity of  much  existing  research;  the  poor  under- 
standing of  nature  and  functions  of  “theory” ; 
confusion  about  relationship  between  empirical 
fact  and  values.  The  author  feels  that  for  edu- 
cational research  to  be  reliable  enough  to  be 
used  as  a basis  for  practice,  it  must  be  either 
(a)  testing  of  well  defined  but  isolated  hypothe- 
ses, or  (b)  research  directed  by  systematic  and 
integrated  theory.  Need  exists  not  only  to  in- 
crease numbers  of  researchers  and  dissemina- 
tion of  findings  widely,  but  there  is  a larger 
task  of  developing  respect  for  and  sympathetic 
attitude  on  part  of  armies  of  educational 
practitioners. 


MIDDLEMAN  ROLE 
DESCRIPTION 


Phillips,  B.  A director  examines  the  director’s  role.  Social  Work,  1964,  9 (4)  , 92-99.  (IV,  HI;  Orga- 
nizational climate,  Diffusing  information/knowledge,  Mental  hospital  innovation) 


The  director  of  a social  service  department  in 
a medical  setting  functions  in  a middle-manage- 
ment role  with  responsibilities  to  the  hospital 
administration,  his  own  staff  and  profession, 
and  the  community.  To  fulfill  these  responsibili- 
ties he  must  be  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  ad- 
ministrative consultation  and  collaboration.  His 


general  aim  is  twofold:  (1)  establishment  of  a 
climate  in  which  a program  supportive  of  sound 
policy  procedures  and  practices  can  operate,  and 
(2)  development  of  lines  of  communication  on 
all  levels  through  which  ideas,  information,  and 
knowledge  can  be  exchanged. 
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RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
THEORY 

Pi-Sunyer,  0.,  & DeGregori,  T.  Cultural  resistance  to  technological  change.  Technology  and  Culture, 
Spring  1964,  5,  247-253.  (IV ; Technological  change,  Adoption  of  innovation) 


This  short  reply  to  an  earlier  article  argues 
against  an  engineer’s  flat  claim  that  “Tools,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  ideas,  are  widely  welcomed 
everywhere”  (Peter  F.  Drucker,  “Modern  Tech- 
nology and  Ancient  Jobs,”  Technology  and  Cul- 
ture, 4 (3),  278).  “Tools  are  not  autonomous 
artifacts,  they  have  their  ‘ecology.’  They  are 
elements  in  three  distinct  but  related  com- 
plexes : technological,  cultural  and  environmen- 
tal. Tools  are  related  to  other  tools  in  a problem- 


solving process.  Tools  also  imply  skills  which 
imply  behavior.  Finally,  because  tools  are  part 
of  a problem-solving  process,  different  climatic 
or  cultural  environments  create  different  prob- 
lems whose  solutions  require  different  tools  or 
different  uses  of  the  same  tools.  To  distinguish 
between  ideas  and  tools,  as  Dr.  Drucker  does, 
and  to  assume  that  one  will  be  borrowed  with- 
out the  other,  is  a misunderstanding  of  both 
culture  and  technology.” 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ponsioen,  J.  A.  Education  as  a method  of  development.  In  J.  A.  Ponsioen  (Ed.),  Social  toelfare 
policy  II.  The  Hague:  Mouton,  1963.  Pp.  89-99.  (IV;  Planning  for  change,  Strategies  for 


effecting  change) 

To  facilitate  economic  development  in  non- 
Western  countries,  the  author  proposes  a new 
style  of  education.  He  points  out  that  most 
Western  textbooks  simply  do  not  apply  to  non- 
Western  civilizations;  these  countries  must 
regain  self-confidence  lost  in  periods  of  colonial- 
ism and  develop  their  own  appropriate  educa- 
tional systems.  Basic  personality  foundations 
should  be  laid  for  the  young  in  the  areas  of 
civics  (organized  self-help),  self-reliance,  hy- 
giene, job-oriented  education  geared  to  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  country  (especially  for  “low- 


status”  jobs),  and  concerted  efforts  should  be 
made  to  include  young  boys  as  well  as  girls  in 
primary  education.  Two  kinds  of  secondary 
education  should  exist:  free  training  for  utili- 
tarian, middle-ranking  jobs ; and  pre-university 
training  awarded  on  a scholarship  basis  to 
qualified  students.  Additional  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  particular  fields  of  agriculture,  han- 
dicrafts, and  industry  should  be  encouraged, 
with  emphasis  on  how  to  teach  these  skills  to 
others. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP 

CASE  STUDY 


Poser,  E.  G.,  Dunn,  I.,  & Smith,  R.  M.  Resolving  conflicts  between  clinical  and  research  teams. 
Mental  Hospitals,  1964,  15  (5),  278-282.  (Ill,  I;  Conflict  resolution,  Communication  and  col- 
laboration, Role  recognition,  Barriers  to  researcher-practitioner  relationship) 


Conflicts  between  needs  of  researchers  and 
the  aims  of  clinicians  limit  research  in  mental 
hospitals  at  least  as  often  and  severely  as  in- 
sufficient funds.  This  study,  practice-based  re- 
search seeking  to  compare  outcomes  of  group 
therapy  by  trained  and  untrained  therapists, 
reveals  that  the  clinician  often  fails  to  realize 


that  research  worker  does  have  as  deep  and 
imperative  commitment  as  his  own;  and  that 
the  commitments  of  the  two  are  often  antitheti- 
cal. Resolution  of  conflicts  emerges  through: 
interpretation  by  researchers  of  validity  of  re- 
search needs  and  long-range  gain  research 
would  provide  clinicians;  through  researchers’ 


Annotations 


recognition  and  acknowledgement  of  existing 
practice  of  clinicians,  pointing  out  how  results 
of  research  would  extend  and  widely  advance 
use  of  these  successful  practices.  Continuing 
interpersonal  communication  between  research 
and  clinical  teams  is  essential  to  overcoming 


resistances  to  research  taking  place  in  the  clini- 
cians’ settings.  The  article  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  continued  communication  between 
researchers  and  practitioners  in  the  implemen- 
tation and  utilization  of  innovation. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Price,  W.  J.,  & Bass,  L.  W.  Scientific  research  and  the  innovative  process.  Science,  May  1969,  164, 
802-806.  (II;  Processes  of  innovation,  Research-practitioner  relationship) 


Basic  Science  is  an  essential  part  of  the  inno- 
vative process.  The  dynamic  interface  between 
the  scientific  and  technological  communities  is 
the  focus  for  studying  the  innovation  process. 
Several  studies  are  cited  to  support  this  view. 
The  entrepreneurs  of  the  innovative  process 
usually  belong  to  the  technological  sector  while 
the  persons  familiar  with  the  necessary  scien- 
tific understanding  belong  to  the  scientific  sec- 


tor. “Coupling”  is  the  name  given  to  the  nature 
and  mechanisms  of  the  interactions  between  the 
generators  and  users  of  information.  Classifica- 
tion into  four  types  of  coupling  is  based  on  the 
intensity  of  the  interaction.  They  are  described 
and  their  implications  for  the  innovation  proc- 
ess are  discussed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  under- 
standing will  lead  to  active  promotion  of  col- 
laborative efforts. 


CLASSIFYING  INFORMATION/ 

KNOWLEDGE 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Profet,  Karen.  Document  storage  and  retrieval.  SDC  Magazine,  September  1967, 10  (9),  1-11.  (I» 
Selecting  information,  Utilizing  information /knowledge) 


The  largest  problem  confronting  developers 
of  information  retrieval  systems  is  that  of  label- 
ing and  indexing  information.  Principles  of 
documentation  remain  essentially  the  same  re- 
gardless of  subject  matter;  it  is  the  labels,  or 
condensed  representations  of  the  contents  of 
documents,  which  must  be  tailored  to  the  sub- 
ject. Labels  must:  (1)  describe  the  document 
and  (2)  be  concise  enough  that  an  entire  collec- 
tion can  fit  into  a computer  and  yet  be  suffi- 
ciently informative  for  the  user  to  judge 
whether  or  not  a particular  item  pertains  to  his 
interest.  Techniques  for  indexing — “the  heart 
of  document  retrieval,” — have  attempted  to 
solve  this  problem.  As  any  document  can  be 
indexed  by  numerous  attributes,  the  issue  is  one 
of  relevance  to  many  needs  of  users.  Three  types 
of  indexes  are  currently  in  use:  idea  classifica- 
tion, subject  headings,  and  key  term  vocabu- 
laries. This  last,  also  called  “ Uniterm,  vocabu- 


laries” is  most  suited  to  automation.  Here  the 
starting  point  is  the  information  in  the  docu- 
ment itself,  rather  than  trying  to  fit  the  infor- 
mation into  preconceived  categories.  The  Key- 
word-in-Context  (KWIC)  System  takes  this 
principle  one  step  further  by  auto-abstracting- 
selecting  key  words  from  a document  and  print- 
ing out  the  sentences  with  the  higher  density 
of  these  words.  The  words  surrounding  the  key 
words  act  as  modifiers.  KWIC  also  works  on 
the  theory  that  document  titles  are  effective  in- 
dicators of  content,  and  will  print  out  lists  of 
titles  on  specific  topics  and  related  areas.  Most 
important  in  any  system  is  that  user  needs  are 
satisfied— the  most  “advanced”  systems  are 
otherwise  meaningless.  User  studies  are  part 
of  a new  branch  of  research  designed  to  dis- 
cover and  relate  those  needs  to  libraries  and 
indexing  systems. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 
INVOLVING  INNOVATION 

THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Pugh,  D.  S.  Modern  organization  theory:  A psychological  and  social  study.  Psychological  Bulletin, 
1966,  66  (4),  235-251.  (IV,  II;  Organizational  change,  Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning 


change,  Organizational  climate  for  change) 

Organization  theory  is  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  organizations  and  the  be- 
havior of  groups  and  individuals  within  them. 
It  draws  primarily  on  the  disciplines  of  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology,  but  also  on  economics  and  to 
a less  extent  on  production  engineering.  It  is  of 
particular  interest  to  those  psychologists  who 
believe  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man 
outside  the  laboratory.  The  statistical  method 
is  substituted  for  the  laboratory  one.  Studies  of 
the  factors  affecting  motivation  to  perform,  the 
effects  of  personality  on  role  behavior  and  the 
transmission  of  information  along  communica- 
tion channels  benefit  from  study  of  people  in 
a real  situation.  The  social  role  of  the  worker  is 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  laboratory  sub- 
ject. There  is  a difference  in  sanctions  and  moti- 
vations with  consequent  divergence  in  perform- 


ance. The  main  lines  of  development  affecting 
conceptualization  of  organization  theory  can  be 
traced  under  six  headings:  (1)  management 
theorists,  (2)  technology  theorists,  (3)  struc- 
tural theorists,  (4)  group  theorists,  (5)  indi- 
vidual theorists,  and  (6)  economic  theorists. 
The  views,  concepts  and  literature  of  each  group 
are  described,  analyzed  and  evaluated  in  a sur- 
vey of  behavioral  science  relating  to  organiza- 
tion theories.  Current  work  is  then  reviewed 
and  lessons  drawn.  Chief  of  these  is  that  organi- 
zational theory  must  be  left  free  to  find  its  own 
problems  and  develop  its  own  formulations 
unrestricted  by  the  need  to  choose  managerial 
problems  for  study  rather  than  scientific  ones. 
Organizational  theory  must  be  unfettered 
by  artificial  boundaries  between  established 
disciplines. 


RESPONSE  TO  INNOVATION 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Putney,  S.,  & Putney,  G.  J.  Radical  innovation  and  prestige.  American  Sociological  Review,  August 
1962,  27,  548-551.  (II;  Innovation  and  organizational  equilibrium,  Characteristics  of  innova- 
tive persons) 


Barnett's  hypothesis  that  "radical  departures, 
those  which  exceed  the  bounds  of  expectability 
for  their  originators,  must  be  advocated  at  the 
risk  of  prestige  loss"  is  examined  and  ques- 
tioned in  this  brief  case  study  of  a Mexican 
village.  A sociometric  questionnaire  adminis- 
tered to  all  households  heads  in  the  village 
revealed  the  existence  of  a tightly  knit  clique 
of  five  men  which  stood  at  the  apex  of  the 
(village)  prestige  hierarchy.  All  these  men  are 
wealthy,  have  held  public  office  and  are  looked 
to  for  advice.  They  also  innovate  not  only  in  the 
economic  and  educational  realm  which  might  be 
within  the  “bounds  of  expectability"  but  also  in 
the  realm  of  religion.  Four  of  the  five  members 
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of  the  clique  are  Spiritualists,  having  radically 
broken  with  the  Catholic  tradition;  the  fifth 
member  is  an  agnostic.  Among  all  villagers, 
even  the  Catholics,  the  Spiritualists  are  viewed 
as  progressives  rather  than  heretics.  The  au- 
thors conclude  that  the  prestige  of  the  clique 
did  not  just  survive  their  radical  nonconform- 
ance, but  was  in  fact  derived  from  their  repu- 
tation for  broad  innovations  which  transcended 
“the  limited  potentialities  of  the  traditional  cul- 
ture." In  general,  Barnett's  assertion  may  hold 
in  social  systems  which  are  in  “equilibrium  or 
disintegration,  but  it  is  inappropriate  and  mis- 
leading when  applied  to  societies  undergoing 
transformation." 


Annotations 


COMMUNICATION 
SURVEY  ~~ 


Ramey  James  W.  Television  in  medical  teaching  and  research.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1965.  (I,  III;  Educational  diffusion,  Disseminating  information,  Ed  - 

cational  innovation) 


The  article  summarizes  a survey  of  medical 
schools  using  television  in  1961-1962,  and  of 
major  articles  since  1947  on  the  use  of  tele- 
vision in  medicine.  Television  has  been  used 
increasingly  in  medical  schools  since  1949.  Pub- 
licly supported  schools  tend  to  spend  more  on 
television  installations  than  private  schools. 
"Of  some  1,500  departments  in  the  47  schools 
(surveyed)  which  had  television,  only  179  used 
the  facilities,  and  only  7 of  these  were  depart- 
ments of  postgraduate  medicine  or  continuing 
education.”  Most  used  TV  only  in  basic  or  clini- 


TV  can  be  helpful  to  medical  education,  assumes 
that  its  use  will  increase  and  reduce  professors’ 
burdens,  and  concludes  that  • • the  success 
of  television  in  medical  teaching  depends  less 
on  the  type  of  equipment  or  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal expenditure  than  on  who  is  responsible  for 
its  operation  and  who  introduced  it  in  the  first 
place.”  Users  of  this  article  should  remember 
that  its  focus  is  on  the  general  use  of  educational 
television  in  medicine,  and  that  no  attempt  was 
made  at  qualitative  evaluation  of  programs. 


ADAPTATION  OF  INNOVATION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

and  acceptance  of  psychiatric  aid.  American  Journal  of 
Characteristics  of  innovative  persons,  Rejection  of 


Raphael,  Edna  E.  Community  structure 
Sociology,  1964,  69,  340-358.  (II; 
innovation) 

This  study  examined  the  rate  of  use  of  an  out- 
patient psychiatric  clinic.  Rate  of  use  was  found 
to  be  independent  of  prevalence  of  mental  illness 
within  the  sections  of  the  city  studied.  Viewing 
the  rate  of  use  as  an  indication  of  the  acceptance 
of  a social  innovation,  it  was  found  that  the  rate 
of  acceptance  was  dependent  on  two  indepen- 
dent but  interesting  variables,  the  structure  and 
culture  of  the  community.  Structure  referred  to 
the  tightness,  low  rate  of  migration,  and  loose- 


Reddin,  W.  J.  How  to  change  things.  Executive, 
ing  resistance  to  change) 

In  order  to  change  things,  resistance  to 
change  must  be  overcome.  Seven  techniques  for 
overcoming  resistance  are:  diagnosis,  mutual 
objective  setting,  group  emphasis,  maximum 
information,  discussion  of  implementation,  use 
of  ceremony  (ritual),  and  resistance  interpre- 
tation. The  techniques  of  diagnosis,  mutual 
objective  setting  and  group  emphasis  all  involve 


ness,  high  rate  of  migration,  within  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city.  Culture  referred  to  the 
compatibility,  high  level  of  education  and  in- 
compatibility, low  level  of  education,  within  the 
sections  of  the  city.  The  highest  rate  of  use  of 
the  clinic  was  found  to  be  in  the  section  that 
exhibited  both  looseness  and  compatibility.  The 
lowest  rate  of  use  was  found  in  the  section 
which  showed  tightness  and  incompatibility. 

RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
SUGGESTIONS 

June  1969,  22-26,  (IV;  Strategies  for  overcom- 

participation  in  different  aspects  of  the  change; 
they  are  specifically  designed  to  give  those 
affected  by  the  change  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  direction,  nature,  rate 
and  method  of  introduction  of  the  change.  (The 
process  of  making  the  diagnosis  leads  to  an 
increased  awareness  of  what  is  wrong  and  can 
lead  naturally  to  steps  to  change  the  situation.) 


Cry  ft 
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When  a change  has  been  announced  the  maxi- 
mum possible  information  should  be  distributed 
about  it ; resistance  to  change  is  almost  always 
lower  if  the  objectives,  methods,  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  the  change  are  made  clear  to  all 
concerned.  Resistance  to  change  is  reduced  if 
there  can  be  agreement  on  the  rate  and  method 
of  implementation  (what  first  steps  should  be, 
what  the  rate  of  change  should  be,  the  appropri- 
ate sequence  of  changes,  and  who  should  be 
involved  in  what  elements  of  implementation). 
It  is  suggested  that  the  use  of  ceremony  or 


ritual  is  an  effective  means  of  focusing  on 
clearly  established  progressions  from  one  role 
to  another;  change  becomes  easier  to  accept  if 
adaptation  is  facilitated  through  utilizing  ritual 
or  ceremony  (start  of  new  system,  retirement, 
promotion,  etc.).  Finally,  interpreting  resist- 
ance is  a key  step  in  organizational  change 
agentry.  When  people  understand  why  they 
have  been  resisting  a change,  the  resistance 
usually  decreases  or  at  least  becomes  more 
rational. 


MIDDLEMAN  ROLE 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Rehder,  Robert  R.  The  role  of  the  detail  man  in  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  an  ethical  pharma- 
ceutical innovation  within  a single  medical  community.  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity) Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1961.  No.  61-1037.  (Ill,  II;  Pharmaceu- 
tical innovation,  Adoption  of  innovation,  Processes  of  innovation) 


The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  the 
part  played  by  the  pharmaceutical  company’s 
service  representative,  the  detail  man,  in  the 
diffusion  and  adoption  of  a new  prescription 
product  within  a single  medical  community. 
Ten  major  ethical  pharmaceutical  companies 
participated  in  the  field  work.  The  development 
and  modification  of  the  new  product's  market- 
ing program  is  followed  from  its  planning 
through  actual  introduction  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal innovation  in  the  selected  medical  commu- 
nity. Particular  emphasis  is  directed  to  the 
analysis  of  thv  interrelationships  and  functions 
of  the  numerous  communication  and  opinion 
formation  factors  operating  within  the  medical 
community.  The  detail  men’s  information  func- 
tion is  indicated  to  be  of  primary  significance 
in  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  the  ethical 
pharmaceutical  innovation  within  the  medical 
community.  The  detail  men  expedite  communi- 
cation by  relaying  information  from  both  mass 
and  interpersonal  media  and  by  filtering  this 
information  to  support  their  new  product.  The 


continuing  interpersonal  relationships  estab- 
lished by  the  detail  men  within  the  medical 
community  facilitated  their  new  product  pro- 
motion by  (1)  providing  greater  access  to  the 
physician,  (2)  influencing  the  prescription  de- 
cisions of  certain  physicians,  and  (3)  providing 
control  information  on  the  physician’s  actual 
prescription  choice.  The  existence  of  conflicting 
sets  of  role  expectations  for  both  the  physician 
and  the  detail  man  is  indicated.  The  utilization 
of  the  detail  men’s  established  medical  relation- 
ships revealed  many  nonobjective  factors  influ- 
encing physician’s  prescription  decisions  which 
were  significantly  deviant  from  previous  profes- 
sional stereotyped  responses  to  nonmedical 
inquiries.  The  detail  men’s  unique  interaction 
with  both  mass  and  interpersonal  medical  com- 
munication channels  further  suggests  that  fac- 
tors influencing  the  physician’s  opinion  forma- 
tion cannot  be  effectively  evaluated  by  statisti- 
cal sampling  of  respondents  treated  as  isolated 
individuals. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 
CHANGE 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Reiff,  Robert.  Mental  health  manpower  and  institutional  change.  American  Psychologist,  1966,  21 
(6),  540-548.  (IV,  II;  Community  cooperation,  Change  agents,  Organizational  and  institu- 
tional change,  Planning  for  change) 
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Strategies  for  meeting  the  mental  health 
services  needs  of  low-income  groups  and  the 
poor  are  discussed.  It  is  asserted  that  meeting 
this  need  is  not  primarily  a problem  of  man- 
power but  of  ideology ; institutional  changes  are 
required  in  order  to  promote  effective  services. 
Present  services  are  not  fully  utilized  by  the 
poor;  in  particular,  the  community  mental 
health  program  is  one  which  promised  revolu- 
tionary changes,  but  has  in  fact  only  perpetu- 
ated a system  which  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  needs  of  lower  income  groups.  Low- 
income  patients  are  alienated  by  the  present 
ideology  and  technology  of  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals; services  are  not  directed  toward 
immediate,  practical  techniques  of  problem- 
solving required  by  the  poor.  In  addition,  the 
fee-for-service  orientation  of  most  mental 
health  professionals  serves  to  alienate  the  poor, 
as  do  differences  in  values,  goals  and  life 
styles  between  therapists  and  their  low-income 


patients.  The  problems  of  manpower  which  do 
exist  are  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
problem  of  institutional  change.  Mental  health 
professionals  trained  in  traditional  methods  are 
no  longer  competent  to  fulfill  many  of  the  new 
roles  necessary  to  pi-ovide  improved  services  to 
the  poor.  There  is,  in  particular,  a need  for  a 
“human  link”  between  the  professional  and  the 
poor.  The  author  believes  that  non-profession- 
als, who  can  establish  peer  relationships,  take 
an  active  part  in  the  patient’s  life  situation,  and 
empathize  with  his  life  style,  are  ideally  suited 
to  serve  in  this  role.  Training  and  utilizing  such 
nonprofessionals  will  require  major  institu- 
tional change;  changes  in  goals  and  institutional 
structure  will  also  be  required  to  meet  the  need 
for  a new  kind  of  professional,  a man  who  is 
skilled  in  changing  social  systems  to  improve 
the  psychological  effectiveness  of  all  people  in 
society  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  living. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  _ 


Rein,  Martin.  Organization  for  social  change.  Social  Work,  April  1964, 9,  32-39.  (II,  IV;  Locality- 
independent  style,  Locality-responsive  style,  Strategies  for  effecting  change) 


Four  case  studies  of  National  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  affiliates  (two  judged  effec- 
tive and  two  ineffective  by  a national  rating 
committee)  examine  the  kind  of  internal  struc- 
ture which  permits  a social  welfare  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  a controversial  (innovative) 
function.  Among  affiliates  studied,  community 
acceptance  (or  opposition)  and  interagency 
cooperation  were  not  relevant  factors  in  acquir- 
ing resources  or  contributing  to  their  overall 


effectiveness.  It  is  suggested  that  those  organi- 
zations operating  in  controversial  problem 
areas,  capable  of  assertive  pursuit  of  their  goals 
do  not  follow  a locality-responsive  style.  This 
study  is  of  interest  for  its  findings  run  counter 
to  the  customary  advocacy  of  gaining  commu- 
nity acceptance  for  change  through  consensus 
and  cooperation  for  it  is  suggested  that  a local- 
ity-independent style  is  more  congruent  for 
controversial  organizations. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
DEMONSTRATION  RESEARCH/ 

ANALYSIS  _ 


Rein,  M.,  & Miller,  S.  M.  Social  action  on  the  installment  plan.  Trans-action,  1966,  3 (2) , 31-38. 
(IV;  Models  for  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Social  change) 


Based  on  analysis  augmented  by  considerable 
case  material,  the  authors  undertake  critical 
evaluation  of  demonstration  research  as  an 
instrument  of  social  change.  Findings  point  to 
a number  of  assets  (fashionable,  politically 
attractive,  rationally  appealing)  and  liabilities 


(often  postpone  change,  real  problem  hardly 
touched,  etc.)  found  in  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect. Before  success  on  a small  scale  can  be  trans- 
lated as  a means  of  change  in  major  institutions, 
crucial  questions  must  be  raised : what  kind  of 
influence  is  demonstration  project  planned  to 
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have?  Is  continuity  envisioned?  What  target 
groups  to  be  influenced?  How  influence  to  be 
exerted?  Concrete  suggestions  to  improve  dem- 
onstration projects  as  agents  of  change  include: 
greater  clarity  of  purpose  should  be  pursued, 
relevance  to  social  problems  and  questions  of 
social  policy;  funders  must  stay  with  project 
(even  when  going  gets  rough) ; need  for  new 


methods  of  reporting  and  accountability;  pro- 
gram cannot  promise  everything  (must  make 
choices) ; adaptation  must  be  built  into  demon- 
stration design;  demonstration  staffs  must  be 
prepared  for  conflict,  and  learn  to  live  with  it; 
and  research  must  be  relevant  to  all  social  needs 
(part  of  an  overall  pattern). 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 

RELATIONSHIP 

ANALYSIS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Reiser,  M.  F.  Research  training  for  psychiatric  residents : General  problems.  Archives  of  General 
Psychiatry,  1961,  4,  237-246.  (Ill,  I;  Promotion  of  utilization,  Research-practitioner  gap, 
Research  dissemination) 


The  development  of  the  student  is  an  internal 
maturational  growth  process;  the  essence  of 
scientific  study  is  observation.  Psycho-analytic 
training  or  at  least  personal  analysis  is  highly 
desirable  for  the  psychiatric  resident  in  that  it 
provides  internal  study  and  self-observation. 
The  institution  of  a research  training  program 
requires  that  there  be:  (1)  adequate  training 
staff,  space,  equipment  and  patients;  and  (2) 
residents  interested  in  joining  research  teams 
which  might  lead  to  independent  research  by 
residents.  Residents  who  are  interested  but  not 
familiar  with  ongoing  techniques  of  established 
projects  are  often  refused  positions  because  the 
research  staff  is  caught  between  the  advantage 
of  hiring  an  eager  resident  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  possibility  of  hampering  the  devel- 


opment of  a project  with  unknowledgeable 
personnel.  Curriculum  planning  includes:  (1) 
determining  what  is  to  be  included  in  research 
training  and  (2)  when  in  the  resident's  career 
such  training  should  be  initiated.  An  indispen- 
sable part  of  every  research  fellow’s  training  is 
thorough  indoctrination  in  the  philosophy  of 
science  and  logical  issues  involved  in  scientific 
procedure  and  development  of  theory ; and  fur- 
ther, these  should  be  taught  by  both  precept  and 
percept  and  not  be  left  to  chance.  It  is  the  super- 
visor’s responsibility  to  encourage  the  resident’s 
innate  capacity  to  be  curious  and  imaginative. 
Psychoanalytic  training  seems  a necessary  part 
of  a resident’s  curriculum.  More  funds  should 
be  provided  to  further  such  training. 


EVALUATION  OF  INNOVATION 
EXHORTATION 


Reynolds,  M.  C.  A crisis  in  evaluation.  Exceptional  Children,  1966,  32  (9),  686-592.  (IV;  Educa- 
tional innovation,  Organizational  and  institutional  change) 


Under  recent  Federal  legislation  $760  million 
was  appropriated  to  support  new  school  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  children.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  specialized  school  programs 
calls  for  innovation  and  systematic  program 
evaluation.  There  is  some  danger  that  these 
evaluation  procedures  may  slip  to  perfunctory 


levels.  During  the  last  one  hundred  years  pro- 
fessionals have  tended  to  desert  the  field  of  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped.  Only  recently  has 
there  been  a return  to  the  task  of  educating  all 
children.  Despite  some  technical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  an  accounting  of  the  results 
must  be  made. 
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encouraging  VR  personnel  to  become  better 
research  consumers;  developing  an  information 
retrieval  system  for  relevant  research  results; 
and,  bringing  reseachers  and  administrators 


into  the  world  of  the  counselor  upon  occasion, 
with  view  that  research  thus  developed  from  a 
shared  reality  would  mere  likely  have  relevance 
for  potential  users. 


DIFFUSION 

REVIEW 

Rogers,  Everett  M.  Diffusion  of  innovations.  New  York;  Free  Press,  1962.  (I,  III;  Adoption  proc- 
ess, Adopter,  Change  agent,  Opinion  leaders) 


This  review  aims  at  synthesizing  and  evalu- 
ating available  research  findings  and  theories 
in  an  attempt  to  identify  the  common  threads 
that  run  through  all  the  research  traditions  on 
the  subject  of  diffusion.  More  than  five  hun- 
dred publications  on  diffusion  of  innovations 
are  reviewed,  including  eleven  of  the  author’s 
major  research  projects.  The  survey  of  litera- 
ture is  multidisciplinary  in  scope  reviewing  rele- 
vant material  in  anthropology,  sociology,  educa- 
tion, economics,  industrial  engineering,  and 
public  health.  Rogers  found  that:  (1)  certain 
characteristics  of  the  innovation,  as  perceived 
by  members  of  a social  system,  affect  its  rate 
of  adoption ; (2)  the  adoption  process  consists 


of  five  stages — awareness,  interest,  evaluation, 
trial,  adoption;  (3)  there  are  five  classes  of 
adopters  based  upon  degree  of  innovativeness, 
ranging  from  venturesome  to  traditional ; 
(4)  generalizations  regarding  social  structure 
within  a system  can  be  applied  to  adopter  cate- 
gories; (5)  the  influence  of  opinion  leaders  af- 
fects adoption  of  innovations;  (6)  different 
kinds  of  information  are  important  to  different 
adopter  categories  at  different  stages  of  the 
adoption  process ; (7)  the  role  of  change  agent 
may  significantly  affect  diffusion  and  adoption ; 
and  (8)  guidelines  can  be  defined  to  aid  change 
agents. 


DIFFUSION  RESEARCH 
CASE  STUDY 


Rogers,  Everett  M.  How  research  can  improve  practice:  A case  study.  Theory  into  Practice, 
1962,  1 (2),  89-93.  (Ill;  Innovation  adoption  rate,  Opinion  leaders,  Research  utilization, 
Information  dissemination) 


leneral  illustrations  from  diffusion  research 
in  rural  sociology  are  used  to  show  how  the 
Extension  Service  has  been  improved.  Exam- 
ples are  the  discovery  of  the  stages  of  adoption 
and  the  importance  of  personal  or  impersonal 


information  sources  at  each  stage;  the  scale  for 
rate  of  adoption  and  how  this  knowledge  is  ap- 
plied to  diffusion  campaigns  by  extension 
agents,  and  the  use  of  opinion  leaders  to  reach 
"laggards.” 


MODELS  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Rogers,  Everett  M.  Toward  a new  model  for  educational  change.  Paper  prepared  for  the  Confer- 
ence on  Strategies  for  Educational  Change,  sponsored  by  Ohio  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
presented  at  the  Department  of  Communications,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  1965.  (II,  IV;  Educational  innovation,  Institutional  change) 

new  model  for  educational  change  emphasizing 
the  need  to  evaluate  the  consequences  of  inno- 
vation for  teachers,  learners,  and  communities, 
is  then  suggested.  The  paper  points  out  the  need 


0 

ERIC 


In  this  paper  Rogers  takes  to  task  what  he 
considers  the  exclusive  concern  with  anteced- 
ents and  correlates  of  educational  innovative- 
ness in  the  past  study  of  educational  change.  A 
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to  study  change  icithin  schools  and  the  nature 
of  decision-making  involved  in  adopting  inno- 
vations at  thf  school  level  which  may  involve 
forced  rather  than  optional,  contingent,  or  col- 
lective decisions.  A paradigm  for  studying  the 


discrepancy  between  the  teacher’s  attitudes  to- 
ward the  innovation  and  the  overt  teacher  be- 
havior as  demanded  by  the  organization  is  also 
presented. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INNOVATORS 
ANALYSIS 

Rogers,  Everett  M.  What  are  innovators  like?  In  R.  0.  Carlson,  et  al.,  Change  processes  in  the 
public  schools.  Eugene,  Oreg.:  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration, 
University  of  Oregon,  1965.  Pp.  55-64.  (II ; Linking  roles,  Opinion  leaders,  Change  agents, 


Process  of  social  change) 

Rogers  enumerates  characteristics  of  inno- 
vators (the  first  members  of  a social  system 
to  adopt  new  ideas)  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
process  of  social  change.  In  general,  innovators 
are  young  and  of  relatively  high  social  status 
in  terms  of  amount  of  education,  prestige  rat- 
ings, and  income.  Impersonal  and  cosmopolite 
sources  of  information  are  important  to  them 
(they  themselves  are  cosmopolite).  They  exert 
opinion  leadership.  They  are  likely  to  be  viewed 
as  deviants  by  their  peers  and  by  themselves. 
Significant  findings  about  school  change  which 
have  implications  for  administrators  include: 


(1)  a high  relationship  between  financial  re- 
sources of  a school  system  and  its  innovative- 
ness (disproven  by  Carlson) ; (2)  social 

characteristics,  social  relationships,  and  com- 
munication behavior  of  individual  3taff  members 
undoubtedly  relate  to  the  innovativeness  of 
their  school  system;  (3)  conversely,  the  school 
system  through  its  policies  may  affect  the  in- 
novativeness of  its  teachers;  (4)  the  absence 
of  agents  that  promote  change  may  be  a factor 
in  the  relative  slowness  with  which  schools 
adopt  innovations. 


DIFFUSION  OF  INNOVATION 
REVIEW/ ANALYSIS 

Rogers,  E.  M.  with  Shoemaker,  F.  F.  Communication  of  innovations:  A cross-cultural  approach. 
New  York : Free  Press,  1970.  (I,  II ; Adoption  of  innovation,  Processes  of  innovation,  Change 


agents.  Planning  for  change,  Organizational 

More  than  1,500  publications  on  diffusion  of 
innovations  are  reviewed  in  order  to  relate  em- 
pirical understandings  about  the  diffusion  of 
ideas  to  a theory  of  social  change.  Cross-cul- 
tural similarities  and  contrasts  are  treated  in 
diffusion  generalizations,  which  are  used  to 
facilitate  understanding  of  the  diffusion  process 
by  change  agents  and  social  scientists.  The 
authors  conclude  that  communication  is  essen- 
tial for  social  change,  which  is  defined  as  the 
process  by  which  alteration  occurs  in  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  a social  system.  Basic  ele- 
ments in  the  process  of  social  change  are  in- 
vention, diffusion  of  the  invented  ideas,  and 
consequences  of  diffusion  (changes  in  the  social 
system).  Directed  contact  change,  in  which 
outsiders  introduce  new  ideas  in  order  to 


and  institutional  change) 

achieve  predetermined  goals,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  common  contemporary  type  of  social 
change.  Middle  range  analysis,  in  which  hy- 
potheses relating  concepts  of  social  change  are 
formulated  and  empirically  tested,  is  advanced 
as  a stepping  stone  to  more  general  theories  of 
social  change.  Diffusion,  defined  as  a special 
type  of  communication  concerned  with  the 
spreading  of  new  ideas,  is  shown  to  depend  on 
features  of  the  innovation  itself,  the  rate  of 
adoption  of  the  innovation,  types  of  communi- 
cation channels  used  in  spreading  the  new 
idea,  and  the  amount  of  time  involved  in  the 
innovation-decision  process.  Three  main  types 
of  innovation  decisions  are  discussed:  optional 
decisions,  collective  decisions,  and  authority  de- 
cisions. Authoritative  and  participative  ap- 
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proaches  to  organizational  change  are  com- 
pared. Replacement  discontinuance  (rejection 
of  an  innovation  in  favor  of  a better  idea)  and 
disenchantment  discontinuance  (rejection  be- 
cause of  unsatisfactory  performance)  are  dis- 
cussed. Features  of  the  social  structure  in  which 
diffusion  occurs,  such  as  norms  and  opinion 
leadership,  are  shown  to  importantly  influence 
the  spread  of  new  ideas.  Features  of  the  change 
agent,  the  professional  person  who  attempts  to 


influence  innovation  decisions,  are  also  out- 
lined. The  history  and  present  shortcomings 
of  research  on  the  diffusion  process  are 
presented.  Finally,  the  consequences  of  changes 
in  a social  system  are  outlined  and  analyzed. 
The  authors  conclude  that  further  research  is 
needed  on  the  attributes  of  innovations;  in  par- 
ticular, study  of  the  dimensions  of  perceived 
attributes  and  of  innovation  bundles  rather 
than  single  innovations  is  suggested. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE 
SYNTHESIS 


Rogers,  E.  M.,  & Svenning,  L.  Managing  change.  Washington,  D.C. : Operation  PEP  (A  State-wide 
Project  to  Prepare  Educational  Planners  for  California),  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  September  1969.  (I,  IV,  III;  Communication, 
Adopters,  Change  agent,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Communication  channel  and  receiver) 


Presented  in  readable  handbook  style,  this 
pamphlet  provides  the  reader  with:  a general 
understanding  of  change,  communication  and 
diffusion  processes;  a series  of  principles  and 
strategies  that  can  be  used  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing change ; and  a set  of  guidelines  and 
strategies  for  managing  unique  change  situa- 
tions that  may  face  him.  A set  of  communica- 
tion principles  is  set  forth  in  terms  of  the 
significant  variables:  source,  channel,  message, 
receiver,  situation.  Diffusion  principles  are  of- 
fered focused  on:  innovation,  adopters,  commu- 
nication channels,  social  systems,  and  change 
agents.  Steps  one  can  take  in  managing  the 


change  process  are  analyzed:  define  objectives, 
investigate  alternative  innovations;  define, 
distinguish  and  analyze  the  target,  decision, 
and  adoption  audiences;  define  steps  that  must 
be  taken  with  each  of  these  audiences  to  reach 
a decision,  secure  adoption  and  achieve  objec- 
tives of  change;  select  and  employ  those  com- 
munication and  diffusion  principles  most  rele- 
vant to  the  specific  change  situation  and  develop 
change  strategies  to  achieve  previously  defined 
objectives;  plan  to  integrate  innovation  in  the 
on-going  system;  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
change;  and  diffuse  your  findings. 


'i. 


RESPONSE  TO  INNOVATION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Rose,  M.,  & Esser,  M.  A.  The  impact  of  recent  research  developments  on  private  practice.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychiatry,  November  1960,  117,  429—433.  (II ; Research-practitioner  collabo- 
ration, Research  diffusion) 


The  authors’  purpose  is  to  study  actual  thera- 
peutic methods  used  by  psychiatrists  in  treat- 
ment of  various  common  mental  disorders  to 
obtain  information  about  the  theoretical  con- 
victions of  psychiatrists  and  the  way  these 
convictions  influence  actual  treatment  methods. 
Of  relevance  to  research  utilization  is  the  find- 
ing in  this  study  that  the  psychiatrists  relied 
heavily  on  pharmacological  methods  even 
though  they  recognized  that  this  practice  was 
often  in  direct  conflict  with  their  theoretical 
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framework.  It  is  suggested  that  when  results 
of  an  innovation  are  clearly  visible,  as  in  the 
case  of  drug  therapy,  the  fact  that  it  may  con- 
flict with  professional  values  and  attitudes  (as 
prescribed  by  one’s  theoretical  orientation) 
does  not  represent  a major  barrier  to  acceptance 
of  the  innovation.  Although  the  psychiatrists 
were  primarily  psychologically  oriented,  they 
judged  physical  and  pharmacological  methods 
useful,  and  actually  relied  quite  heavily  upon 
them  in  daily  practice. 


Annotations 


BARRIERS  TO  COMMUNICATION 
ANALYSIS 

Rosen,  George.  Some  substantive  limiting  conditions  in  communication  between  health  officers  and 
medical  practitioners.  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  December  1961,  61,  1805-1816. 
(Ill;  Resistance  to  change,  Knowledge  utilization,  Public  health  officer-physician  relationship) 


The  barrier  between  physicians  and  public 
health  officers  is  not  merely  a matter  of  poor 
communications.  Rather,  it  involves  social, 
ethical,  economic  and  political  factors,  as  well 
as  value,  status  and  power  relationships.  Physi- 
cians have  traditionally  seen  their  role  as 
person-to-person.  This  is  one  reason  that  they 
have  had  difficulty  in  perceiving  and  minister- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  the 
larger  society.  Other  factors,  reaching  great 
complexity,  are  also  involved.  For  example,  the 
reporting  of  contagious  and  venereal  disease 
was  long  contested  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
a breach  of  medical  ethics  in  the  confidential 
patient-physician  relationship.  Visits  by  public 


health  inspectors  to  quarantined  areas  as  a 
check  that  the  regulations  were  being  enforced 
was  seen  as  a breach  of  social  etiquette — the 
doctor  in  charge  should  always  be  consulted 
first.  Apart  from  these  problems,  the  fact  that 
doctors  carry  a long  established  place  in  the 
community  and  are  viewed  with  great  respect 
makes  encroachments  by  public  health  officers 
particularly  difficult,  in  that  doctors  can  use 
their  high  positions  as  weapons  against  the 
health  officers.  The  author  concludes  that  until 
all  these  factors  are  taken  into  account  as  af- 
fecting communications  there  can  be  little 
progress  made  in  improving  those  communica- 
tions. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 

EMPIRICAL  STUDY/ 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rosen,  Marvin.  Rehabilitation,  research  and  follow-up  within  the  institutional  -setting.  Mental  Re- 
tardation, 1967,  6,  7-11.  (I,  IV ; Mental  hospital  innovation,  Evaluation  of  innovation) 


This  article  tries  to  develop  research  guide- 
lines for  studying  the  rehabilitation  of  mentally 
retarded  persons  based  on  observations  of  stu- 
dents (before  and  after  leaving  the  institution) 
of  a comprehensive  program  at  the  Elwyn  In- 
stitute that  provides  a gradual  transition  be- 
tween the  institution  and  the  community.  “Re- 
habilitation” has  three  referents:  the  procedure 
used,  the  change  in  “state”  within  an  indi- 
vidual being  rehabilitated,  and  the  observable 
effects  or  outcome  of  rehabilitation.  Procedure* 
involve  both  the  physical  and  social  setting  of 
tile  student,  and  the  specific  training  he  is 
given.  Behavior  in  terms  of  roles  accepted  by 
an  individual  and  expected  by  others  is  hard  to 
modify  in  institutions  which  encourage  isolation 
and  control.  The  retarded  must  learn  to  feel 
more  competent.  Situational  variables  affecting 
adaptive  and  coping  behavior  must  be  studied. 
Training  programs  should  be  based  on  the  ab- 
solute minimum  amount  of  practical  informa- 
tion and  skill  a retarded  individual  must  possess 


to  survive.  Normative  information  is  needed  for 
important  skills  in  retarded  adults.  Crucial, 
modifiable  skills  should  be  taught.  Occupational 
variables  affected  by  training  and  by  motiva- 
tion should  be  separated,  and  minimal  stand- 
ards must  be  set  for  initial  and  sustained 
employment  in  various  occupations.  Rehabilita- 
tion implies  a change  of  “state”  in  the  indi- 
vidual which  is  seldom  demonstrated.  Rehabili- 
tation may  be  simply  a change  in  location 
accompanied  by  greater  freedom  of  movement 
and  choice  behavior.  Raised  self-esteem  and  self 
expectancy  could  result  from  successful  reha- 
bilitation experience.  Both  students  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Department  associate  “being  a 
good  worker”  with  chances  for  later  success. 
Training  outcome  studies  are  either  predictive, 
evaluative,  or  descriptive.  Since  behavioral 
norms  for  retarded  persons  discharged  from 
institutions  are  not  yet  available,  predictive  and 
evaluative  studies  seem  pointless.  Simple  head 
counts  of  persons  employed,  wages  earned,  and 
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types  of  jobs  provide  enough  information  about 
the  success  of  training  programs.  Results  of 
such  studies  should  be  fed  back  to  training  and 


education  programs,  even  if  implementation 
entails  a drastic  change  in  an  institution’s  phy- 
sical and  social  structure. 


RESEARCH  PRACTITIONER  GAP 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Rosenbaum,  M.  Obstacles  to  research  in  psychotherapy.  Psychoanalytic  Review,  1960,  47  (1),  97- 
105.  (Ill;  Barriers  to  utilization,  Research-practitioner  collaboration,  Resistance  to  change, 
Research  in  group  psychotherapy) 


A study  by  the  Veteran’s  Administration  in- 
dicates there  is  very  little  research  being  done 
in  the  field  of  group  psychotherapy.  The  author 
suggests  probable  reasons  for  such  a paucity 
of  research.  Practitioners  desire  to  perfect  their 
techniques  rather  than  engage  in  research; 
therapists  often  resent  research,  feeling  that 
it  may  “contaminate”  their  therapy.  Ethics  in- 
volving patient-therapist  relations  may  be 
pertinent  to  an  avoidance  of  research.  Further- 
more, therapists  are  often  not  fully  familiarized 
with  a research  project  or  are  not  interested 
in  cooperating.  A therapist  himself  may  avoid 
research  if  he  perceives  it  as  threatening.  Also, 


status  needs  must  be  considered.  The  therapist 
may  feel  that  the  research  is  only  benefiting 
the  researcher  and  is  providing  no  benefits  for 
him  or  his  patient.  Some  therapists  work  in- 
tuitively and  reject  the  concept  of  a science  of 
clinical  insight.  An  extremely  difficult  problem 
may  be  common  agreement  on  concepts  even 
on  the  semantic  level.  Not  to  be  minimized  are 
the  laymen  providing  backing  for  clinics  or 
hospitals  who  see  value  only  in  research  that 
is  immediately  useful.  The  author  concludes  by 
suggesting  that  the  researcher  be  aware 
whether  his  research  is  designed  to  influence  a 
specific  audience  or  to  gain  knowledge. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
SURVEY 

Rosenblatt,  Aaron.  The  practitioner’s  use  and  evaluation  of  research.  Social  Work,  1968,  13,  53-59. 
(I,  III ; Research  use,  Interpersonal  discussion) 


How  social  workers  rate  usefulness  of  re- 
search and  extent  to  which  they  use  research 
findings  in  clinical  practice  is  focus  of  this  study 
with  308  case  workers.  Findings  indicate  in 
this  analysis  that  interpersonal  discussion 
might  be  most  effective  way  of  transferring 
research  information  to  practitioners.  Inter- 
personal discussions  with  supervisors  or  con- 
sultants could  not  only  make  practitioners 
aware  of  relevant  findings,  but  provide  support 


for  research  utilization  that  written  reports 
could  never  offer.  Lack  of  time  seems  to  be 
one  reason  that  research  is  not  utilized.  Half 
of  respondents  in  study  ranked  their  research 
courses  as  least  helpful  in  current  practice. 
Generally,  research  ranked  least  used  and  least 
useful  of  the  activities  compared  in  this  study ; 
and  the  author  suggests  the  indication  of  a 
negative  bias  concerning  research  on  the  part 
of  social  workers. 


RESEARCH-PRACTICE  INTERACTION 
CASE  ANALYSIS 


Rosenfeld,  J.  M.,  & Orlinsky,  N.  The  effects  of  research  on  practice:  Research  and  decrease  in 
noncontinuance.  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  1961,  5,  176—182.  (Ill;  Research-practitioner 
collaboration,  Strategies  for  effecting  institutional  change,  Attitudes  and  characteristics  of 


persons  in  change) 
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The  authors  describe  changes  in  a service 
agency’s  functioning  that  occurred  concurrently 
with  a research  program  focused  on  these  func- 
tions. The  general  research  program  dealt  with 
personality  factors  associated  with  patient 
resistance  to  accepting  recommended  psychi- 
atric treatment  (focused  on  differences  between 
patient  and  therapist  perceptions  of  a thera- 
peutic process  and  the  effect  of  these  differ- 
ences on  continuance  or  noncontinuance  of 
treatment) . The  whole  staff  of  the  psychiatric 
outpatient  clinic  participated  in  the  project, 
planning,  revising  data  forms,  predicting  pre- 
mature therapy  termination  from  tape  record- 
ings of  early  therapy  interviews.  The  possibility 


Rubin,  Louis  J.  Installing  an  innovation.  In  R. 
and  the  promise.  New  York : Citation  Press, 
installation) 

Innovations  often  enjoy  fad  status.  The  spot- 
light is  therefore  focused  only  on  a small  num- 
ber of  related  innovations  rather  than  on  the 
many  and  diverse  innovations  being  put  forth 
in  different  areas.  Change  and  innovation  must 
be  ordered  by  informed  judgment,  by  the  fruits 
of  sound  reasoning,  and  by  a clear  sense  of  the 
way  things  are.  The  author  proposes  in  this 
article  a system  for  installing  innovations  in 
ongoing  organizations.  Several  weak  spots  in 
the  current  art/science  of  innovation  installa- 
tion are  described:  innovations  that  can  make 
authentic  difference  tend  to  require  personnel 


that  the  research  program  and  the  functioning 
of  the  service  might  be  affecting  each  other  in 
significant  ways  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  authors  when  discontinuance  decreased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
used  as  a criterion  measure.  It  is  suggested 
that  a substantial  portion  of  change  can  be 
attributed  to  improvement  of  social  workers’ 
services  and  techniques,  since  caseload  and 
clinic  population  did  not  change  during  the 
study.  Evidently,  the  focus  of  the  research  and 
staff  participation  increased  attention  on  the 
factors  being  studied,  leading  to  behavior 
changes  in  the  staff. 

PLANNED  CHANGE 

ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

R.  Goulet  (Ed.),  Educational  change:  The  reality 

1968.  Pp.  154-165.  (IV;  Innovation,  Innovation 

training,  a phenomenon  about  which  too  little 
is  known;  invention  of  innovations  does  not 
always  parallel  needs  of  the  system;  little  is 
known  about  degree  and  kind  of  preparation 
that  should  precede  the  introduction  of  an 
innovation.  The  change  process  consists  of  four 
phases:  research,  development,  dissemination 
and  installation.  Effective  installation  involves 
three  sequential  phases:  preliminary  analysis, 
strategy  selection,  and  action.  Rubin’s  process 
for  installation  of  innovations  reflects  the  clas- 
sic medical  model  (study-diagnosis-treatment). 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PERSONS 

IN  CHANGE 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS  ~~ 

Ruff,  G.  E.,  & Levy,  E.  Z.  Psychiatric  research  in  space  medicine.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
1959,  115,  793-797.  (II;  Opinions  and  attitudes  during  change) 


Tests  were  done  to  determine  a space  flight 
environment  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
crew.  Two  types  of  experiments  were  con- 
ducted. In  a study  of  prolonged  confinement, 
findings  included  the  appearance  of  regressive 
behavior,  few  suggestions  of  ego  impairment, 
and  conflict  handling  by  the  subject’s  usual 


defenses.  In  experiments  dealing  with  isolation, 
subjects  reacted  by  structuring  their  experi- 
ences in  some  meaningful  fashion.  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  space  crew  member  should 
have  a strong  ego,  and  his  environment  should 
be  meaningful  and  varied. 
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COMMUNICATION 

ANALYSIS 


Runkel,  Philip  J.  Replicated  tests  of  the  attraction-communication  hypothesis  in  a setting  of  tech- 
nical information  flow.  American  Sociological  Review,  June  1962,  27,  402-408.  (I ; Interper- 
sonal barriers,  Information  dissemination,  Information  utilization) 


This  study  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
communication  and  attraction  tend  to  go  to- 
gether. The  corollary  hypothesis  tested  here  is 
that  degree  of  respect  between  individuals  is 
associated  with  relevant  communication,  and 
that  “among  densely  connected  groups  of  per- 
sons the  general  level  of  respect  will  be  higher 
than  among  loosely  connected  or  unconnected 
groups.”  This  study  is  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tion between  frequency  of  communication 


within  secondary  school  faculties  concerning 
the  testing  and  counseling  of  students,  and  re- 
spect for  the  judgment  of  the  communicant 
concerning  these  matters.  The  faculties  of  28 
secondary  schools  were  given  measures  of  re- 
spect for  other  faculty  members,  and  level  of 
communication  among  them.  The  relationship 
between  communication  and  respect  was  mod- 
erately strong  in  some  schools,  weak  in  others. 


DIFFUSION 

SURVEY 


Ryan,  B.,  & Gross,  N.  C.  The  diffusion  of  hybrid  seed  corn  in  two  Iowa  communities.  Rural  soci- 
ology, 1943,  8,  16-24.  (I,  III ; Diffusion  pattern,  Adoption  process) 


This  early  study  was  designed  to  trace  the 
diffusion  pattern  of  an  innovation  (hybrid  seed 
corn)  among  farmers.  The  differentiation  of 
the  informational  and  persuasive  functions  in 
the  adoption  process  is  a significant  contribu- 
tion of  this  survey  of  323  farmers  in  two  rural 


town  areas  in  Iowa.  The  mass  media,  or  the 
professional  agent  is  useful  for  creating  know- 
ledge and  awareness,  while  colleagues  and 
credible  individuals  (neighbors)  are  most  use- 
ful in  persuading  individuals. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
AND  INNOVATION 

SURVEY 


Sapolsky,  Harvey  M.  Organizational  structure  and  innovation.  Journal  of  Business,  1967,  40,  694- 
610.  (I,  IV ; Resistance  factor,  Diversity  and  innovation) 


This  investigation  was  directed  toward  differ- 
entiating between  organizational  and  individual 
innovation.  Sapolsky  examines  the  innovation 
experience  of  nine  more  innovative  department 
stores  in  East  and  Midwest.  It  is  hypothesized 
that  the  greater  the  diversity  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  greater  the  probability  that  members 
will  conceive  and  propose  major  innovations.  A 
parallel  hypothesis  is:  the  greater  the  diversity 
of  the  organization,  the  smaller  the  proportion 


of  major  innovations  that  will  be  adopted.  A 
general  pattern  of  presentation,  experimenta- 
tion, and  frustration  related  to  structural 
change  could  be  discerned.  The  decentralized 
structure  of  the  department  store  is  viewed 
as  a major  barrier  to  the  institution  of  change. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  diffusion  of  in- 
novation becomes  difficult,  expensive  and  some- 
times impossible  in  firms  composed  of  a large 
number  of  equals  who  demand  equal  treatment. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Sarason,  Seymour  B.  Towards  a psychology  of  change  and  innovation.  American  Psychologist, 
1967,  22  (3) , 227-233.  (IV,  II,  III ; Resistance  to  change,  Models  for  change) 


Annotations 


(1)  As  psychological  theorists  move  in  the 
direction  of  stating  comprehensive  formulations 
about  determinants  of  human  behavior,  they 
will  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  social  organizations,  and  ways  in 
which  they  change.  Theoreticians  must  formu- 
late generalizations  which  do  justice  to  the 
complexities  involved.  A recent  attempt  by  the 
author  and  his  colleagues  to  study  a certain 
social  system  emphasized  the  need  for  a con- 
ceptual framework,  however  tentative,  that 
would  serve  as  a basis  for  thought,  plans,  and 
action.  (2)  A Psycho-Educational  Clinic  at  Yale 
was  started  to  serve  as  part  of  the  clinical 
training  program  with  two  main  purposes',  to 
describe  and  understand  the  educational  setting 
as  a social  system,  which  requires  the  erasing 
of  arbitrary  distinctions  and  the  reflection  of 
actual  relationships;  and  to  study  change  in- 
troduced from  within  and  without  the  school. 
More  is  known  about  externally  introduced 
change  than  internal  change,  which  implies  that 
researchers  assume  schools  to  be  static  and  not 
particularly  complicated — an  assumption  the 
author  experiences  as  naive.  (3)  Implemented 
changes  quickly  lose  their  innovative  intent. 
One  reason  is  that  change  proposals  tend  to 
emanate  from  on  high  without  accounting  for 


the  feelings  and  opinions  of  teachers  who  must 
implement  changes.  Any  theory  purporting  to 
explain  behavior  must  account  for  man-sys- 
tem relationships.  (4)  Advice-givers  (change 
agents,  etc.)  are  part  of  man-system  relation- 
ships. If  the  advice-giver  is  outside  the  system 
of  the  advice-seeker,  he  tends  to  react  to  an 
unfamiliar  problem  in  a way  that  changes  the 
problem  or  discourages  the  advice-seeker.  How 
the  proposal  changed  at  each  hurdle  affects  its 
ultimate  success  or  failure.  Pre-implementation 
events  frequently  insure  that  changes  will  occur 
in  a way  that  precludes  innovation.  Words  are 
among  the  largest  obstacles  to  innovation.  The 
author  offers  an  example,  hypothesizing  that  if 
the  parent  organization  of  the  two  programs 
had  sought  professional  advice,  it  would  have 
had  its  problem  rephrased  into  familiar  terms 
and  been  advised  to  establish  a totally  different 
type  of  program — a much  less  innovative,  ef- 
fective one.  (5)  Psychologists  are  often  change 
agents.  The  author  thinks  they  are  probably 
similar  to  unsophisticated  individuals  and  as 
good  as  anybody  else”  at  insuring  that  inno- 
vation does  not  follow  change.  Psychologists 
need  to  develop  theories  of  change  and  innova- 
tion, and  not  just  on  the  molecular  level. 

COMMUNICATION 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Scheflen  Albert  E.  Human  communication : Behavioral  programs  and  their  integration  in  inter 
action.  Behavioral  Science,  1968, 13  (1),  44-56.  (IV ; Characteristics  of  persons  in  change) 


In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  human  be- 
havior patterns  in  group  situations.  Behavior 
is  extremely  complex  in  such  situations  but 
repetitive  patterns  will  eventually  emerge  with 
enough  study.  The  author  hypothesizes  that 
all  interactions  and  modalities  of  behavior  ap- 
pear to  be  programmed  when  they  are  examined 
as  small  units.  Although  the  concept  of  stereo- 
typed behavior  goes  against  our  cultural  value 
of  human  individuality,  without  patterned  in- 
teraction human  relations  would  be  unpre- 
dictable and  unreliable.  Communication  de- 


pends upon  shared  meaning  through  use  of  a 
common  coding  system.  The  author  feels  that 
communication  theory  should  be  explicitly 
taught  to  workers  in  the  applied  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  thus  will  be  taken  into  account  when 
plans  are  made  for  hospitals,  public  housing, 
conferences,  etc.  Possible  areas  of  miscommuni- 
cation  and  deviancy  will  be  known  more  pre- 
cisely when  one  can  determine  which  programs 
will  be  inappropriate  in  certain  contexts  and 
which  roles  will  be  inappropriate. 

MODELS  FOR  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Schein,  Edgar  H.  The  mechanisms  of  change.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.), 
The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  98-107. 
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(II;  Change  agents,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Process  of  change, 
Opinions  and  attitudes  during  change) 


A conceptual  scheme  of  change  is  presented 
which  encompasses  the  kinds  of  changes  in  be- 
liefs, attitudes  and  values  that  are  regarded  as 
“deep”  and  “central”  changes  involving  the 
person’s  self  or  identity.  Unfreezing , changing 
and  refreezing  are  the  three  stages  in  the 
change  process  which  involve  motivation  to 
change,  new  responses  based  on  new  informa- 
tion, and  integration  of  the  changes,  respec- 
tively. Each  of  these  is  discussed  in  terms  of 
the  mechanisms  involved.  Unfreezing  occurs 
through  mechanisms  of  lack  of  confirmation  or 
disconfirmation;  induction  of  guilt  anxiety ; and 
creation  of  psychological  safety  by  reduction  of 
threat  or  removal  of  barriers.  Changing  occurs 
through  cognitive  redefinition  based  on  infor- 


mation acquired  by  identification,  where  the 
learner  focuses  on  a single  model,  or  scanning 
which  has  a multiple  model  focus.  Two  types 
of  identification,  positive  and  defensive,  are 
analyzed  in  terms  of  conditions  needed,  psy- 
chological processes  involved,  and  outcomes. 
Relative  merits  of  scanning,  positive  identifica- 
tion and  defensive  identification  are  discussed 
in  terms  of  desired  outcomes.  Personal  growth 
is  fostered  by  scanning  or  positive  identifica- 
tion. Positive  identification  is  also  the  optimum 
approach  for  the  acceptance  of  a particular  set 
of  behaviors  and  attitudes.  Defensive  identifica- 
tion is  next  best;  and  scanning  least  likely  to 
succeed  for  this  goal. 


UTILIZING  INFORMATION/KNOWLEDGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Schmuck,  Richard.  Social  psychological  factors  in  knowledge  utilization.  In  T.  L.  Eidell  & J.  M. 
Kitchel  (Eds.),  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  in  educational  administration.  Eugene, 
Oreg. : Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon, 
1968.  Pp.  143-173.  (I;  Facilitating  utilization,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Barriers  to  utilization) 


Theoretical  analysis  of  problems  of  knowledge 
utilization  in  education  and  suggested  action 
programs  facilitating  research  utilization  is 
focus  of  this  article.  Social  relationships  be- 
tween behavioral  science  researchers  and  ad- 
ministrators are  characterized  by  hostility  and 
resistance  which  impedes  utilization.  Four 
detrimental  psychological  processes  are  iden- 
tified: mutual  misperceptions  of  other’s  be- 
havior; distortions  of  memory;  placing  of  low 
value  on  each  other’s  work;  and  possibilities  of 
collaboration  may  seriously  threaten  the  self- 
concepts  of  both.  For  administrators,  internal 
psychological  linkages  between  knowledge  and 
practice  are  made  difficult  by : role  expectations 
others  hold  for  him,  his  own  division  between 
the  role  of  administrator  and  role  of  learner, 
lack  of  clear  operational  goals,  lack  of  motiva- 


tion to  try  something  new,  and  presentations 
of  research  knowledge  in  strictly  verbal  ways 
and  in  moderately  threatening  surroundings. 
Ten  social  psychological  assumptions  which 
must  be  considered  in  planning  action  to  facili- 
tate research  utilization  include:  trust,  open- 
ness and  attraction  between  administrator  and 
behavioral  scientist;  public  discussion  of  in- 
hibiting forces  and  how  they  might  be  over- 
come; cooperation  activity  structured  so  that 
each  will  benefit.  Ten  stages  implicit  in  design 
of  a training  program  for  development  of  an 
individual  administrator,  and  an  eight  stage 
plan  for  modifying  faculty’s  expectations  and 
pressures  that  support  the  status  quo  imple- 
ment the  author’s  goal  toward  shaping  a cli- 
mate more  receptive  to  research  utilization. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
SUGGESTIONS 

Schoenfeld,  Clarence  A.  Communicating  research  findings.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1965, 
59  (1),  13-16.  (Ill;  Medium  selection,  Report  writing,  Research  reporting,  Communicating 
research) 


Annotations 


Based  on  the  author’s  broad  experience  and 
observations,  this  article  offers  some  sugges- 
tions and  guidelines  for  upgrading  the  quality 
of  the  written  research  report.  The  hope  is 
that  better  lines  of  communication  between  re- 
searcher and  user  can  be  established  to  enhance 
utilization  possibilities.  The  researcher  must 
consider  the  relevance  of  content  to  the  larger 
field  of  inquiry  or  practice.  The  subject  should 
be  reduceable  to  one  paragraph.  The  audience 


for  whom  the  information  is  relevant  should 
be  carefully  defined ; and  in  accordance  with  this 
audience  analysis,  the  medium  or  occasion  care- 
fully selected  for  the  appearance  of  the  article. 
A very  general  "how  to”  article  of  primary  in- 
terest to  the  researcher,  the  author’s  findings 
reflect  his  feeling  that  the  poor  quality  of  writ- 
ten research  reports  is  a primary  factor  in  the 
communication  breakdown  between  researcher 
and  user. 


COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH 
ANALYSIS 

Schramm,  Wilbur.  Communication  research  in  the  United  States.  In  W.  Schramm  (Ed.),  The  sci- 
ence of  communication.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1963.  Pp.  1-16.  (Ill;  Resistance  to  change, 
Utilizing  information,  Communication  dissemination) 


Early  leaders  of  communication  research  tra- 
ditions in  the  United  States  are  generally 
thought  to  be  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  Carl  Hovland, 
Kurt  Lewin  and  Harold  Lasswell.  Currently, 
communication  research  tends  to  combine  the 
methods  and  interests  of  four  traditions,  has 
become  more  quantitative,  and  deals  with  all  of 
the  ways  information  and  ideas  are  exchanged. 
In  the  most  simple  form,  this  process  necessi- 
tates a sender,  a message  and  a receiver,  al- 
though at  times  the  sender  and  the  receiver 
may  be  the  same  person.  The  message  itself 
may  have  different  kinds  of  meaning:  (1) 
denotative  (the  common  or  dictionary  meaning) 
and  connotative  (the  emotional  or  evaluative 
meaning)  ; (2)  surface  and  latent  meanings, 
varying  according  to  the  relationship  of  the 
senders  and  receivers;  (3)  parallel  messages 
involved  in  sight,  variations  in  sound,  emphasis, 
etc.  Also  affecting  the  message  is  the  knowledge 


of  the  receiver  about  the  sender.  Once  the  mes- 
sage is  transmitted  it  must  be:  (1)  selected 
from  competing  messages,  (2)  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  receiver’s  frame  of  reference  and 
(3)  accepted  or  rejected.  This  third  step  in- 
volves the  relationship  of  the  message  to  the 
receiver’s  values  and  beliefs  and  the  norms  and 
beliefs  of  his  reference  group.  A conflicting 
message  will  probably  be  rejected  or  possibly 
distorted  to  become  compatible.  A well-made 
communication  from  a trusted  source,  arriving 
in  a new  area  or  topic  for  which  there  are  no 
strong  defenses  is  likely  to  be  accepted  and 
to  accomplish  change.  Communication  research 
is  also  concerned  with  feedback.  The  presence 
of  feedback  in  face-to-face  situations  facilitates 
explanation  and  acceptance  of  messages  by  re- 
ceiver. Mass  media  communication,  however, 
offers  no  opportunity  for  feedback. 


Schulberg,  H.  C.,  et  al.  Program  evaluation  models 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  1968,  68, 
jection  of  innovation) 

For  a program  evaluation  to  be  successful 
the  purposes  for  the  evaluation  should  be  deter- 
mined; they  can  effect  both  the  utilization  of 
the  findings  and  the  depth  of  the  investigation. 
There  are  two  research  models  used  in  program 
evaluation.  The  goal-attainment  model  deter- 


EVALUATION  OF  INNOVATION 
RECOMMENDATION  S 

and  the  implementation  of  research  findings. 
1248-1264.  (Ill,  I ; Barriers  to  utilization,  Re- 
mines the  success  in  attaining  a stated  goal. 
Two  reasons  why  the  findings  of  this  approach 
are  often  not  implemented  are:  the  stated  goals 
are  not  the  real  goals,  and  interrelated  goals 
exist.  The  system  model  of  evaluation  over- 
comes these  problems  by  studying  a social  unit 
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which  is  capable  of  achieving  a goal.  The  system 
model  tries  to  determine  the  most  effective 
means  for  achieving  the  goals  under  a given 
set  of  conditions.  Part  of  the  system  under 
study  with  this  model  is  the  feedback  mecha- 


nism within  the  organization,  thus  the  factors 
which  may  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
integration  of  the  studies’  findings  can  be  dis- 
covered. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Schwartz,  David  C.  On  the  growing  popularization  of  social  science:  The  expanding  publics  and 
problems  of  social  science  utilization.  American  Behavioral  Scientist,  1966,  9 (10),  47-50. 
(I;  Social  science  utilization,  Knowledge  linker,  Knowledge  gap) 


Effective  utilization  of  social  science  research 
will  increase  when  more  efforts  are  made  to 
generalize  the  findings  to  more  and  broader 
publics,  and  when  researchers  improve  attempts 
to  communicate  with  a variety  of  audiences, 
simultaneously  at  several  different  levels  of 
sophistication.  Three  publics  for  research  find- 
ings are  defined:  (a)  the  scientific  community, 
(b)  social  action  professionals  and  volunteers, 
such  as  social  workers,  public  health  officials, 
etc.,  and  (c)  students.  The  article  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  “sins  of  omission”  resulting  from 


communication  gaps  between  researcher  and 
user;  relevant  information  does  not  get  to 
audiences  that  could  make  use  of  it.  “Sins  of 
commission”  are  those  resulting  from  errors  of 
fact  and/or  misinterpretation,  leading  to  pro- 
gram failures  and  negative  backwash.  Effec- 
tive utilization  of  research  depends  not  only 
on  the  quantity  of  communication  of  findings, 
but  also  on  the  accuracy  or  quality  of  these  com- 
munications. This  article  lends  support  to  the 
importance  of  establishing  a linkage  role  be- 
tween researcher  and  practitioner. 


MENTAL  HOSPITAL  INNOVATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Schwartz,  M.  S.,  & Schwartz,  C.  G.  Considerations  in  determining  a model  for  the  mental  hospital. 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  1959, 116, 435-437.  (Ill,  II ; Planning  for  innovation,  Process 
of  change) 


There  is  a lack  of  analysis  of  some  basic 
factors  in  developing  models  for  the  care  of 
mental  inpatients.  Three  of  these  considerations 
are  the  practical  and  desirable  goals  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  theoretical  orientation  toward 


mental  illness  and  its  treatment,  and  the  pur- 
poses and  interests  practitioners  desire  the  in- 
stitution to  pursue.  If  these  factors  are  con- 
sidered the  result  should  be  an  institution  that 
would  better  serve  the  welfare  of  the  patient. 


INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL 
READINGS/REVIEW 

Sharp,  H.  (Ed.)  Readings  in  international  retrieval.  New  Y^rk : Scarecrow  Press,  1965.  (I;  In- 
formation retrieval  of  the  future,  Basic  information  sources.  Economics  of  information 


retrieval) 

This  volume  provides  a section  of  articles 
from  the  field  of  information  retrieval  grouped 
in  the  following  categories : (1)  The  need  for  in- 
formation ; (2)  Basic  information  sources ; (3) 
Government  sources  of  technical  information; 
(4)  Hand-operated  deep-indexing  systems;  (5) 
Indexing  information  for  retrieval;  (6)  Infor- 
mation retrieval  machines:  How  they  work; 


(7)  Abstracting  and  translating  by  machine; 

(8)  The  economics  of  information  retrieval; 

(9)  Some  case  studies  in  computerized  informa- 
tion retrieval;  (10)  Information  retrieval  of 
the  future.  Selected  articles  are  abstracted  and 
coded  separately.  For  example,  47  articles  are 
directed  toward  broad  coverage  of  information 
retrieval. 
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have  for  the  social  and  psychological  systems 
of  the  people  undergoing  change.  Neither  of 
these  two  really  gets  to  the  core  of  the  problem, 
namely : in  what  way  have  the  individuals  come 
to  be  used  to  a certain  kind  of  treatment,  to  a 
certain  socio-psychological  outlook,  and  to  adopt 
a certain  set  of  values?  The  author  suggests 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  content  in  which  a 


Strupp,  H.  H.  Some  comments  on  the  future  of 
1960,  5,  60-71.  (Ill;  Research-practitioner 

The  author  thinks  that  research  has  not  had 
much  influence  on  psychotherapy  although 
much  controlled  experimentation  has  occurred 
in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Two  major  groups 
contribute  to  knowledge  about  psychotherapy : 
a)  analysts  and  b)  research  workers  (primarily 
clinical  psychologists) ; but  there  is  usually  a 
cleavage  between  the  two  groups.  Research  by 
analysts  is  often  not  rigorous  enough  and  re- 
search by  psychologists  often  does  not  illumin- 
ate that  which  it  is  attempting  to  clarify.  An- 
alysts may  feel  that  general  experimental  find- 
ings will  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  since  they 


technological  change  is  introduced  should  be 
carefully  studied.  In  other  words,  the  very 
background,  pattern  of  work,  nature  of  prod- 
ucts, etc.,  of  an  organization  are  important 
variables  which  scholars  have  either  neglected, 
or  have  not  given  their  due  share  of  considera- 
tion. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER  GAP 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

research  in  psychotherapy.  Behavioral  Science, 
collaboration,  Barriers  to  utilization) 

deal  with  one  individual  at  a time.  Experiment- 
ers feel  that  psychotherapy  is  still  a rudimen- 
tary science  with  a great  need  for  controlled 
studies.  Recent  trends  in  psychotherapy  such  as 
taking  the  personality  of  the  therapist  into  con- 
sideration and  de-emphasizing  technique  are 
making  research  more  difficult  since  subjective 
experience  is  difficult  to  measure  or  quantify. 
The  author  feels  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
reconcile  “successfully  scientific  rigor  with  the 
richness  and  subtle  complexity  of  interpersonal 
dynamics.” 


DISSEMINATION 

COMMUNICATION 

ANALYSIS 

Swanson,  Don  R.  On  improving  communications  among  scientists.  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists, 1966,  22  (2),  8-12.  (I;  Selective  communication  systems,  Informal  information  ex- 
change, Linkage,  Dissemination  targets) 


The  author  urges  that  informal  information 
practices  be  aided  and  amplified,  first  by  identi- 
fying the  information-exchanging  groups  and 
improving  and  expanding  the  selective  com- 
munication systems  within  these  groups,  with  a 
high  level  of  feedback  to  check  on  the  value  of 
the  information  disseminated.  These  processes 
of  dissemination  and  feedback  could  be  instru- 
mental in  the  tasks  of  summary  and  synthesis 
for  the  consumption  of  other  groups  and 
broader  audiences  and,  in  the  task  of  identify- 
ing overlapping  groups  and  other  potentially 
interested  groups  as  distribution  targets. 


“Mechanization  itself  can  be  considered  an 
answer  (to  the  information  explosion)  only  if 
one  doesn’t  understand  the  question.”  Possibly 
as  much  as  85  percent  of  useful  scientific  in- 
formation is  exchanged  informally  and  verbally 
before  the  usual  bibliographic  tools  are  con- 
sulted to  ascertain  whether  or  not  published 
information  is  available.  A future  information 
system  should  seek  out  its  customers.  Its  ac- 
tivity must  be  directed,  purposeful,  and  have 
continuous  feedback  of  the  consequences  of  its 
own  actions. 
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KNOWLEDGE  SELECTING 
REVIEW 


Swets,  J.  A.  Information  retrieval  systems.  Science,  1963,  141,  245-260.  (I,  Retrieval  effective 
ness,  Retrieval  efficiency,  Retrieval  technology,  Knowledge  gathering) 


The  author  reviews  10  different  measures 
for  evaluating  the  performance  of  information 
retrieval  systems  and  proposes  another.  Eight 
of  the  measures  evaluate  only  the  effectiveness 
(accuracy,  sensitivity,  discrimination)  of  a re- 
trieval system  while  the  other  three  assess 
efficiency  as  well  by  including  such  performance 
factors  as  time,  convenience,  operating  costs, 
and  product  form.  “The  measure  proposed  here 
is  one  supplied  by  statistical  decision  theory. 


It  compresses  the  four  frequencies  of  the  con- 
tingency table  into  a single  number,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  that  this  single  number  is  suf- 
ficient to  generate  a curve  showing  all  of  the 
different  balances  among  the  four  frequencies 
ti.at  characterize  a given  level  of  accuracy. . . . 
This  measurement  technique  has  the  drawback, 
at  present,  that  the  model  on  which  it  is  based 
has  not  been  validated  in  the  information- 
retrieval  setting.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
HISTORICAL 

Indian  Affairs.  Implementing  change  through  government.  Human  Organization, 
(IV;  Organizational  change,  Opinions  and  attitudinal  change,  Values  and 


Task  Force  on 

1962,  21,  125-136 
change) 

The  tragic  problems  of  the  American  Indian, 
the  role  of  the  United  States  government  in 
creating  the  problems  and  the  ineptness  of  the 
government  in  dealing  with  these  problems  are 
considered  in  this  article.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  two  major  factors  have  prevented  success- 
ful handling  of  the  problems  of  the  American 
Indian.  First,  is  the  value  question,  the  problem 
of  goals ; the  American  people  and  many  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  employees  have  not 
understood  the  unique  position  of  the  American 
Indian  in  our  society  and  have  been  unwilling 
to  accept  the  Indian’s  refusal  to  become  “like 
us.”  As  a result,  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  has 
for  years  been  directed  at  moving  the  Indian 
into  American  society;  Indians  have  never  been 
consulted  or  listened  to  in  regard  to  their  own 
wishes  for  policy  and  programs.  With  this  basic 
and  seemingly  immutable  value  stand,  the  BIA 
has  never  been  able  to  successfully  adapt  its 


programs  to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  Thus, 
the  second  major  problem  has  been  the  refusal 
to  consider  alternatives  not  consistent  with  the 
value  stance.  As  a result,  information  coming 
from  anthropologists,  and  pleas  coming  from 
increasingly  articulate  Indian  leaders  have  not 
been  transformed  into  administrative  action. 
Solon  T.  Kimball  illustrates  this  point  with  an 
incident  drawn  from  his  experience  with  the 
BIA  in  1944.  A report  on  Navaho  schooling  with 
policy  recommendations  written  by  several 
eminent  anthropologists  was  supported  by  the 
BIA  Commissioner,  John  Collier,  but  was 
sabotaged  and  buried  by  BIA  personnel  from 
the  reservation  in  question.  Apparently,  the 
most  liberal  top  administrators  have  little  effect 
on  organizational  goals  when  the  values  of  those 
who  apply  the  policies  run  with  the  paternalis- 
tic, assimilative  orientation  of  most  Americans. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 


Taylor  Carl  C.  Social  science  and  social  action  in  agriculture.  Social  Forces,  1941,  20  (2),  154- 
159.  (Ill;  Change  agents,  Process  of  change,  Social  action  in  agriculture,  Orgamzationa 

change,  Linking  agents) 
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With  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1958,  the  sociologists  formerly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
were  given  great,  sudden  responsibility  for 
planning.  Unable  to  do  all  the  research  neces- 
sary for  such  projects  as  the  Columbia  Dam 
resettlement,  they  enlisted  the  help  of  many 
local  “folks”  to  do  research  on  their  communi- 
ties. Their  physical  and  in  some  cases  sociologi- 
cal descriptions  are  asserted  by  the  author  to 
be  as  reliable  as  any  observer  because  they 
know  their  own  areas  best.  (They  receive 


guidance  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
With  data  from  this  work  and  with  his  basic 
sociological  training,  the  rural  sociologist  must 
help  the  administrators  plan  communities. 
Although  he  may  feel  that  the  research  is  inade- 
quate for  the  task,  the  resettlement  will  go  on 
no  matter  what  he  does,  so  he  must  try  to  do  the 
best  he  can  with  this  tremendous  natural  lab- 
oratory. Advising  the  government  is  hectic  and 
demanding,  but  the  government  is  sponsoring 
more  research  than  the  universities. 


MODEL  FOR  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS 

Taylor,  James  B.  Introducing  social  innovation.  Paper  presented  at  meeting  of  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September,  1968.  (II ; Interdisciplinary  research, 


Applied  research,  Social  innovation) 

Drawing  from  his  experience  of  a project  in 
Topeka  which  proposed  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive psychological  rehabilitation  procedures  for 
low  income  people  (5-year  VRA  grant),  the 
author  undertakes  to  identify  troublesome  is- 
sues typical  of  interdisciplinary  research.  This 
project  required  extensive  community  involve- 
ment, and  was  sufficiently  successful  so  that 
when  funding  terminated,  services  were  con- 
tinued under  local  funding.  Findings  and  sug- 
gestions are  fresh  and  lively : interdisciplinary 
research  is  hampered  by  problems  of  interdisci- 
plinary cooperation  (insular  emphasis  of  pro- 


fessional identity  makes  professional  person 
ill-adapted  to  cooperative  research) ; applied  re- 
search must  be  developed  in  terms  of  cost  and 
consequences,  balance  and  loss,  rather  than 
terms  of  neat  experimental  design.  The  author 
draws  the  following  principles  for  successful 
introduction  of  social  innovation:  maximum 
involvement,  cooperation  (interpenetration  of 
personnel  from  other  groups  and  agencies), 
egalitarian  responsibility  (each  research  team 
member  had  equal  hand  in  formulating  research 
issues),  research  as  creative  play,  and  role  of 
research  worker. 


OPINIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
IN  CHANGE 

FIELD  STUDY/ANALYSIS 

Tershakovec,  A.  An  observation  concerning  changing  attitudes  toward  mental  illness.  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry , 1964,  121  (4),  353-357.  (I,  II;  Disseminating  information,  Process  of 
change) 


The  author  studied  judiciary  procedures  for 
psychiatric  hospitalization  to  indicate  changes 
in  public  attitudes  toward  mental  illness.  Be- 
tween 1955  and  1960  the  relative  increase  in 
voluntary  admissions  (rather  than  legal  com- 
mitments) to  metropolitan  hospitals  was  about 
double  the  increase  for  rural  institutions, 
although  voluntary  hospitalization  occurred 
much  more  frequently  in  rural  areas  from  1935 


to  1955.  The  author  suggests  that  judicial  com- 
mitment often  reflects  current  attitudes  of  the 
public.  The  trend  to  more  voluntary  commit- 
ments reflects  increased  contact  between  the 
public  and  psychiatry  although  prejudices  and 
fears  remain  concerning  consultation  with  a 
psychiatrist  due  to  the  information  gap  between 
psychiatric  workers  and  the  public. 


Annotations 


Thomas,  Edwin  J.  Selecting  knowledge  from 
edge:  A report  of  a conference.  New  York: 
Pp.  38-48.  (HI;  Research  selection  criteria, 


Knowledge  essential  to  practice  is  a growing, 
ever-changing  body  of  provisional  concepts,  hy- 
potheses and  theories.  Aimed  at  both  the  re- 
searcher and  practitioner,  this  article  provides 
a list  of  criteria  for  selecting  potentially  useful 
research  topics  and  findings.  Based  on  broad 
experience  and  observations  of  the  author,  the 
analysis  includes  development  of  selection  cri- 
teria (content  relevance  and  knowledge  power) . 
referent  features  (identifiable,  accessible,  mani- 
pulable,  potent,  ethically  suitable).  The  author 
asserts  that  distinct  types  of  applicability  may 
be  identified  on  the  basis  of  criteria  fulfillment. 
These  include : material  immediately  applicable 


LINKAGE 

SUGGESTIONS 

behavioral  science.  In  Building  social  work  knowU 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1964. 
Content  relevance,  Referent  features) 

for  direct  action  (meets  all  screening  criteria) ; 
material  immediately  applicable  for  comple- 
mentary action;  material  hypothetically  ap- 
plicable for  direct  action  (fails  noncritically  on 
one  or  more  of  screening  criteria) ; and  material 
hypothetically  applicable  for  indirect  or  com- 
plementary action.  The  author  concludes  with 
this  statement:  “Utilization  of  research  find- 
ings is  not  a direct  simple  importation;  rather 
it  calls  for  detailed,  thoughtful  appraisal  of 
relevance  of  the  content,  power  of  the  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  many  practical  considerations 
relating  to  the  knowledge  referents.” 


BARRIERS  TO  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS  ~ 

and  innovation.  Administrative  Science  Quarterly , June  1966, 
Characteristics  of  innovative  organizations) 


Thompson,  Victor  A.  Bureaucracy 

1-20.  (II;  Monocratic  organization, 

A bold  and  cogent  theoretical  study  derived 
from  the  author’s  observations  and  analysis, 
this  paper  considers  the  obstacles  to  innovation 
within  the  modern  bureaucratic  organization 
and  makes  some  suggestions  for  changes  that 
would  facilitate  innovation.  Characteristics  fre- 
quently found  in  the  bureaucratic  organization 
which  serve  as  barriers  to  innovation  are  iden- 
tified: often  is  monocratic  (only  one  point  or 
source  of  legitimacy) ; conflict  is  not  legitimized 
and  this  depresses  creativity;  control  over  all 
resources  is  centralized;  offers  extrinsic  re- 
wards of  money,  power  and  status,  rather  than 
satisfaction  from  one’s  work ; the  reward  struc- 
ture places  a high  value  on  compliance  and 
conformity ; there  is  veto  but  no  appeal  (new 


ideas  may  be  generated  but  vulnerable  to  veto) . 
Attributes  of  the  innovative  organization  are 
presented  in  terms  of  their  general  require- 
ments (uncommitted  resources,  diversity  of  in- 
puts, professional  growth  as  perceived  by  in- 
dividuals, power  dispersed,  creative  climate) 
and  structural  requirements  (will  be  relatively 
loose  structurally,  no  "awesome”  status  dif- 
ferences, communications  flow  freely,  integra- 
tive units  are  project-oriented) . Implications 
for  administrative  practice  are  cited:  resources 
fluid  rather  than  overspecified;  performance 
ratings  by  superiors  probably  have  to  be 
dropped;  greater  intra-organization  mobility ; 
and  peer  evaluation  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant in  recruitment  and  placement. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INNOVATIVE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Thompson,  Victor  A.  Bureaucracy  and  innovation.  University,  Ala.:  University  of  Alabama  Press, 
1969.  (II,  IV;  Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Barriers  to  innovation) 
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The  book  analyzes  obstacles  to  innovation 
within  the  modern  bureaucratic  organization: 
monocratic  nature  of  bureaucracy;  high  value 
placed  on  compliance ; failure  to  legitimize  con- 
flict with  resultant  depressing  of  creativity;  low 
value  placed  on  satisfaction  from  work;  low 
level  of  professionalization;  high  degree  of  de- 
partmentalization with  consequent  tendency  to 
segregate  innovative  activity  in  research  and 
development  units ; centralized  control  over  re- 
sources. The  author  takes  a strong  position 
against  the  invasion  of  public  administration 


by  the  "economlogicians” — that  is,  applied 
mathematicians.  He  proposes  a series  of  indices 
by  which  the  innovativeness  of  an  organization 
can  be  assessed:  professionalism,  integrative- 
aggregative  index,  parochialism-cosmopolitan- 
ism index,  obsolescence,  purposiveness,  pro- 
grammedness,  communication  openness,  job 
satisfaction.  Currently,  in  his  opinion,  enorm- 
ous increases  in  personal  mobility  encourage 
innovation;  the  high  level  of  specialization  in 
technology,  conversely,  serves  as  barrier  to  in- 
novation. 


COMMUNICATION/ 
COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 

DESCRIPTION 

Townsend,  M.  Barre  parents  club:  Consultation  service.  In  H.  R.  Huessy  (Ed.),  Mental  health 
with  limited  resources.  New  York:  Grune&  Stratton,  1966.  (II;  Consumer-initiated  programs, 
Innovation  adoption,  Use  of  groups  for  change,  Model  for  change) 


This  article  describes  a program,  initiated  by 
a group  of  consumers  (a  group  of  young  women 
known  as  the  Barre  Parents  Club) , which  has 
been  described  elsewhere  as  providing  “an  al- 
most complete  information  network  for  their 
communities.”  The  group  had  collected  $700, 
which  it  planned  to  use  as  a revolving  fund  to 
help  families  faced  with  expensive  health  serv- 
ices. The  money  was  never  made  use  of;  club 
members  wanted  to  use  it  for  children  and  the 
community,  so  voted  to  establish  a Mental 
Health  Consultation  Program,  assisted  by 
matching  funds  from  the  State.  A committee 
of  women  visited  the  community  caretakers, 
clergy,  police,  school  administrators,  social 
workers,  telling  them  psychiatric  consultation 
would  be  provided  twice  a month.  Sessions  were 
2 hours,  with  the  first  devoted  to  a lecture  and 
group  consultation,  second  to  individual  con- 
sultation. This  “civic  consultation”  was  “a  dem- 


onstration of  success  in  communication.”  (Suc- 
cess is  ascribed  to  fact  that  club  members  were 
young,  pretty,  and  enthusiastic;  were  ac- 
quainted with  guidance  clinic  personnel,  and 
the  town  has  a strong  feeling  of  identity  and 
loyalty  to  its  institutions.)  During  the  “individ- 
ual consultation”  hour,  only  those  directly  in- 
volved with  a problem  received  consultation, 
e.g.,  a clergyman,  the  school  nurse  and  a city 
nurse  conferring  about  a disturbed  mother;  or 
police  officer,  probation  officer,  and  an  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  worker  discussing  a delinquent 
boy.  The  program  was  expanded  to  include  a 
salaried  social  worker;  demonstrations  were 
given  at  meetings;  League  of  Women  Voters 
became  interested  as  did  other  groups,  and  re- 
sult was  the  Winooski  Valley  Family  Consulta- 
tion Service,  providing  joint  consultation  for 
two  towns.  This  became  a model  for  programs 
in  other  more  rural  communities. 


COMMUNICATION 

ANALYSIS 

Triandis,  Harry  C.  Some  determinants  of  interpersonal  communication.  Human  Relations,  1960, 
13  (3),  279-287.  (II;  Communication  effectiveness,  Cognitive  similarity) 

This  study  tests  the  broad  hypothesis  that  Cognitive  similarity  was  measured  by  means 

cognitive  similarity  leads  to  a greater  com-  of  various  indices  utilizing  data  obtained  from 

munication  effectiveness  between  two  people.  Osgood's  semantic  differential.  Communication 
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Annotations 


effectiveness  was  measured  by  the  success  of  a 
person  in  matching  the  semantic  differential  of 
another  person  to  the  correct  word.  The  data 
shows  that  the  more  similar  the  semantic  pro- 


files of  a given  concept,  as  judged  by  two  people, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  they  will  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively  about  that  concept. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Trist,  E.  L.  On  socio-technical  systems.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.D.  Benne,&R.Chin  (E  s.),  P 
ning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1969.  Pp.  269-281.  (IV, 
Process  of  change,  Strategies  for  effecting  change,  Organizational  climate  for  change) 


This  paper  presents  a frame  of  reference 
within  which  industrial  enterprises  may  be 
studied  empirically— whether  as  wholes  or  in 
parts.  Two  major  concepts  are  employed:  (1) 
an  "open  systems”  model  which  takes  cogni- 
zance of  both  internal  and  external  environ- 
ments ; and  (2)  socio-technical  system  analysis 
which  integrates  the  social  human  system  with 
the  technical  activity  system.  The  enterprise 
is  in  constant  exchange  with  the  external  en- 
vironment. This  has  an  impact  on  inputs  or 
imports  (e.g.,  labor)  and  outputs  or  exports 
(e.g.,  products).  Inputs  and  outputs,  in  turn, 
depend  on  the  technical  activity  system.  Rela- 
tions with  the  environment  may  vary  with: 
(a)  changes  in  the  environment  that  may  be 


induced  by  the  enterprise;  (b)  changes  inde- 
pendently taking  place  in  the  environment ; and 
(c)  productive  efforts  of  the  enterprise  in  meet- 
ing environmental  requirements.  Implications 
of  this  for  management,  supervisory  roles  and 
the  organization  of  work  are  discussed.  Two 
alternate  forms  of  work  organization  are  de- 
tailed : (1)  the  conventional  form  with  a formal 
structure  and  simple  work  roles  and  (2)  the 
composite  form  with  a simple  formal  structure 
and  complex  work  roles.  Two  reminders  to  be 
derived  from  this  paper  are  that  major  require- 
ments in  organization  arise  from  the  engineer- 
ing and  technical  aspects  of  the  enterprise  and 
that  the  process  of  organizational  growth  arises 
from  system  dynamics. 


MENTAL  HOSPITAL  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS 


Tucker  H.  D.  et  al.  The  impact  of  mental  health  films  on  in-patient  psychotherapy.  Psychiatric 
Quarterly,  1960,  84,  269-283.  (II ; Group  participation,  Group  community,  Group  therapy, 

Use  of  groups  for  change) 


A series  of  mental  health  films  were  shown  to 
a group  of  mental  health  patients  in  a New 
York  hospital.  Discussions  were  held  following 
each  viewing  and  were  recorded.  Authors  felt 
that  these  films  were  of  great  value  in  psycho- 
therapy. The  films  seemed  to  increase  group 
participation  and  cohesion;  discussions  were 
typically  more  fluent  and  animated  than  those 
without  films.  Sharing  of  experiences  with  each 
other  and  the  therapists  was  increased,  as  was 
the  desirable  feeling  of  community  within  the 


group.  Often  certain  topics  and  attitudes  were 
discussed  which  had  previously  been  avoided. 
The  contents  of  the  films  also  served  as  an  edu- 
cational tool  by  orienting  “psychiatrically  un- 
sophisticated patients  toward  the  interests  and 
methods  of  dynamic  psychotherapy  much  more 
rapidly  than  previous  experience  with  such 
patients  would  have  led  the  writers  to  expect.” 
In  general  the  authors  believe  that  these  films 
facilitate  group  (not  individual)  therapy  and 
complement  therapeutic  procedures. 
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RESPONSE  TO  INNOVATION 
ANALYSIS 


Tyroler,  H.  A.,  Johnson,  A.  L.,  & Fulton,  J.  T.  Patterns  of  preventive  health  behavior  in  popu- 
lations : 1.  Acceptance  of  oral  poliomyelitis  vaccine  within  families.  Journal  of  Health  and 
Human  Behavior,  1965,  6 (3),  128-140.  (II;  Family  health  behavior) 


Data  from  a 1960  survey  in  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  is  used  to  describe  the  response  to  oral 
poliomyelitis  vaccine  on  the  individual  level, 
the  family  unit  levels  and  the  social  class  level. 
Of  the  original  sample,  the  111  families  con- 
sisting of  parents  under  the  age  of  40,  “residing 
in  the  household  with  one  preschool  age  child” 
were  selected  for  further  analysis.  Results  in- 
dicate a tendency  toward  similar  behavior 
among  all  family  members,  with  82/111  of  the 
families  having  everyone  immunized  or  no  one 
immunized.  In  the  nonconcordant  families  the 
greatest  statistical  associations  between  im- 
munization records  are  between  those  of  the 
mother  and  those  of  the  child.  The  authors 


conclude  that  “the  associations  within  the 
families  in  this  sample  suggest  maximal  mater- 
nal influence.”  Analysis  by  social  class  shows 
a higher  rate  of  immunization  among  the  upper 
class  with  a maximal  difference  for  fathers. 
Concordance  is  the  typical  family  pattern  with 
the  lower-class  families  tending  to  have  no  one 
immunized  whereas  the  upper  class  tends  to 
have  everyone  immunized.  Again,  the  mother 
seems  to  be  the  decision-maker  since  her  be- 
havior is  highly  correlated  with  that  of  the 
child.  The  authors  conclude  that  mothers  are 
the  primary  decision-makers  in  health  affairs 
regardless  of  class. 

PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Research  utilization  in  aging:  An  explora- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.:  The  Department,  1963.  (I;  Barriers  to  utilization,  Demonstration 
project) 


This  brief  volume  focuses  on  problems  of  re- 
search utilization  as  related  to  aging.  Sugges- 
tions are  made  for  maximizing  the  chances  of 
getting  research  utilized.  One  should  under- 
stand the  frames  of  reference  within  which 
individuals  perform  their  professional  tasks; 
work  through  leading  practitioners;  consider 
motivations  of  the  audience  and  their  percep- 
tions of  the  change  agent’s  motivations ; show 
people  how  new  procedures  can  help  them 
rather  than  criticize  them  for  what  they  have 
been  doing  wrong;  realize  that  people  have 
greatest  allegiance  to  activities  in  which  they 
are  direct  participants;  and  repeat  communica- 
tions over  and  over  (there  are  wide  variations 
in  response  to  messages,  accepting,  ignoring 
and  rejecting) . Barriers  to  research  utilization 


reported  are:  practitioner’s  need  for  how-to- 
do-it  guidelines;  rigid  departmentalization  bar- 
riers holding  up  information  of  potential  inter- 
est; reluctance  of  administrators  to  use  re- 
search findings  until  they  have  personally  tested 
their  validity,  and  the  fact  that  most  social 
scientists  hold  questionable  view  that  practical 
implications  of  research  are  not  within  their 
province.  Getting  research  to  work  can  be  en- 
hanced by  using  fundamental  techniques  similar 
to  the  agricultural  extension  method,  and  en- 
couraging informed  visits  to  researchers  and 
demonstration  projects.  Building  utilization 
into  research  projects  is  suggested  through 
providing  funds  for  adequate  publication  and 
dissemination  of  results. 


COMMUNICATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

Usdane,  W.  M.  Problems  and  progress  in  the  dissemination  and  utilization  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation research  findings  by  the  practicing  counselor.  Communication,  Dissemination  and  Uti- 
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lization  of  Rehabilitation  Research  Information.  Washington,  D.C.:  Joint  Liaison  Commit  e 
of  the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  Educators,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1967,  Studies  in  Reha- 
bilitation Counselor  Training,  No.  5.  Pp.  1-18.  (Ill,  I;  Research  dissemination  Disseminating 
information,  Utilizing  information,  Research-practitioner  gap,  Middleman  role,  Resistance  to 

change) 


One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  turning  down 
grant  applications  was  found  to  be  the  investi- 
gator’s lack  of  familiarity  with  recent  pertinent 
literature,  one  illustration  of  a need  for  the 
development  of  improved  communication  sys- 
tems. Under  government  support  the  VRA 
plans  to  develop  a monitoring  system  of  such 
agencies  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  plans  to  establish  a 
national  information  service  in  rehabilitation. 
The  VRA  has  a wide  and  diverse  audience 
within  such  fields  as  medicine,  social  welfare, 
economics,  psychological  and  vocational  coun- 
seling. In  addition  the  Practicing  Counselor  is 
becoming  harder  to  reach  because  of  increasing 
duties.  To  shorten  the  time  between  research 
development  and  utilization  the  VRA  hopes  to 
establish  a complete  cycle  of  research  and  ap- 
plication to  introduce  new  services  into  the 


community  setting.  To  solve  the  problem  of 
resistance  to  the  researcher  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner,  consultants  in  research  imple- 
mentation may  have  to  be  hired  from  among 
practitioners.  Presently  the  VRA  disseminates 
information  through  various  publications  of 
work  in  progress,  final  reports  and  releases, 
presentations  at  symposia,  meetings,  research 
conferences,  in-service  training  conferences, 
and  research  seminars,  and  through  selected 
demonstration  and  examples  of  specific  projects 
related  to  utilization.  Future  plans  of  the  VRA 
include : a research  utilization  task  force,  re- 
search briefs,  revised  guidelines  for  final  re- 
ports, project  research  conferences,  data  banks 
and  retrieval  systems,  distribution  of  currently 
approved  projects,  state-of-the-art  monographs, 
projects  on  research  utilization,  mobile  reha- 
bilitation research  utilization  units,  and  infor- 
mation bulletins. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 


/an  den  Ban,  Anne  W.  Utilization  and  publication  of  findings^  C.  H.  Backstrom  & G.  D Hursh 
(Eds.)  Survey  research  methods  in  developing  nations.  Chicago:  Northwestern  Umvers  ty 
Press,  1963.  (I;  Communication,  Promotional  communication,  Researcher  as  persuader,  Prac- 
titioner  expectations) 


Ways  in  which  a researcher  can  stimulate 
utilization  by  practitioners  and  suggestions  for 
publication  of  findings  are  offered  in  this  article. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  practitioners  will  only 
use  research  findings  to  solve  problems  in  a 
new  way  if  they  realize  they  have  a problem  and 
if  it  is  defined  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be 
solved.  Additionally  there  is  a need  for  the  prac- 
titioner to  believe  that  research  findings  will 
help  him  to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  feel  con- 
fidence in  capability  and  motives  of  the  re- 
searcher. Some  other  requirements  are  a will- 
ingness to  experiment  with  new  solutions  to  the 
problem,  a social  position  enabling  the  practi- 
tioner to  do  so,  and  necessary  money  and  re- 


sources to  effect  solution.  Research  becomes 
relevant  to  practitioners  when  they  participate 
in  the  research  process — utilization  and  appli- 
cation of  findings  require  serious  attention 
during  the  planning  of  the  research  project. 
Several  general  characteristics  of  the  practi- 
tioner-researcher interface  are  described  (prac- 
titioner expectations,  practitioner  ruts,  re- 
searcher predictions  of  probable  consequences, 
researcher  as  persuader),  and  analysis  reveals 
that  cooperation  between  researcher  and  practi- 
tioner is  desirable  in  nearly  every  phase  of  the 
research  process.  Tensions  can  be  reduced  if  the 
researcher  is  sensitive,  does  not  stress  educa- 
tional or  status  differences  and  recognizes  he 
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of  enhancing  the  communication  process.  The 
author  devotes  considerable  space  to  a specific 
discussion  of  writing  style,  presentation  of 
figures  and  other  visual  aids;  and  outlines  the 
differences  among  reports  designed  for  other 
scientists  and  researchers,  practitioners  and  the 
general  public. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 
INNOVATION 

CONFERENCE  REPORTS/ 
SUGGESTIONS 

Visotsky,  H.  M.  Role  of  governmental  agencies  and  hospitals  in  community-centered  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  1966,  122  (9),  1007-1011.  (IV;  Organiza- 
tional factors  involving  innovation,  Organizational  and  institutional  change,  Disseminating 
information,  Community  cooperation) 

Population  growth  and  community  expansion 
have  put  an  end  to  the  isolation  of  State  mental 
hospitals.  More  communities  are  now  getting 
involved  in  State  hospital  programs.  Programs 
that  were  once  ineffective  can  begin  to  func- 
tion now  that  State  hospitals  are  participants  in 
a larger  network  of  mental  health  services.  The 
aim  should  be  to  supply  inpatient  treatment, 
outpatient  treatment,  partial  hospitalization, 
rehabilitative  services,  return  to  the  com- 
munity, and  other  kinds  of  services,  even  though 
these  efforts  reach  only  a small  proportion  of 
people  in  need  of  help.  Most  help  comes  from 
a variety  of  community  resources  such  as 
families,  general  physicians,  and  clergymen. 

In  addition,  there  is  help  from  the  “caretakers” 
of  the  society — teachers,  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities and  welfare  personnel.  Psychiatric 
personnel  can  do  their  share  by  acting,  in  their 
own  States,  as  consultants  to  their  immediate 


community  agencies,  both  public  and  private. 
Their  approach  could  be  similar  to  therapeutic 
approach  used  with  patients : set  the  program 
with  the  patient  and  then  back  away  and  allow 
the  patient  to  act.  If  governmental  agencies 
are  successful,  then  direct  services  will  de- 
crease and  indirect  commitment— consulta- 
tion, planning,  etc. — will  increase.  Community 
mental  health  programs  must  be  made  to  fit 
the  specific  needs  of  a region  rather  than  of  an 
entire  State.  If  a community  knows  its  needs, 
there  is  no  problem  in  informing  the  govern- 
ment agencies  what  these  needs  are.  There  are 
plenty  of  government  agencies  on  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels  that  can  help.  No  new 
agencies  need  be  created.  What  is  needed  is  that 
all  these  agencies  learn  more  about  one  another 
so  that  they  can  work  together.  Thoir  common 
goal  should  be  to  see  to  it  that  people  who  seek 
mental  health  services  can  get  them. 


is  only  a specialist  in  research  and  that  practi- 
tioners may  often  know  more  about  the  field 
than  he  does.  Research  findings  will  not  be 
utilized  unless  supported  by  personal  communi- 
cations with  practitioners,  and  the  author  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  a middle-man  to  serve  this 
communication  function.  Seminar  and/or  in- 
service  training  sessions  are  additional  ways 


MENTAL  HOSPITAL  INNOVATION 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY 

Wade,  A.  D.  Social  agency  participation  in  hospitalization  for  mental  illness.  Social  Service  Re- 
view, 1966,  49  (1),  27-43.  (IV,  II;  Resistance  to  change,  Strategies  for  overcoming  resistance 
to  change,  Diffusion  of  knowledge,  Educational  diffusion,  Organizational  factors  involving 
innovations) 


Interviews  conducted  during  1961  with  more 
than  76  social  agency  executives,  supervisors, 
and  caseworkers  in  :.even  representative  States 
revealed  major  factors  that  deter  social  workers 


from  participating  in  the  hospitalization  of  the 
mentally  ill.  Most  frequently  noted  were  (1) 
fear  of  liability  from  civil  suit,  (2)  uncertainty 
about  authority  to  hospitalize,  (3)  questioning 
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of  professional  competence  to  define  the  specific 
mental  health  problem,  and  (4)  possible  damage 
to  the  agency’s  reputation.  Generally  the  agency 
with  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  in  individ- 
ualized service  was  found  to  avoid  the  commit- 
ment process,  whereas  those  of  lower  profes- 
sional status  were  more  likely  to  participate  in 


it.  The  barriers  can  be  overcome  by  (1)  inform- 
ing social  workers  about  commitment  pro- 
cedures and  laws,  (2)  the  agency’s  assuming 
the  burden  of  defense  in  case  of  civil  liability 
actions,  and  (3)  initiating  a new  type  of  agency 
to  coordinate  all  community  services  for  the 
mentally  ill. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 


Walker,  R.  A.,  & Kiel,  0.  F.  An  accountability  system  for  a manpower  nogram.  Minneapolis,  Minn. : 
Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center,  1970.  (IV ; Strategies  for  effecting  change) 


After  attempts  failed  to  increase  client  bene- 
fits by  the  development  of  various  control  mech- 
anisms, the  management  of  a rehabilitation 
center  set  up  a system  for  accountability.  First, 
management  made  a statement  of  the  specifica- 
tions of  an  optimal  outcome  system.  Next,  a 
statement  was  made  of  the  objectives  from 
which  measurement  of  the  benefits  would  be 
derived.  Points  of  control  were  set  up  as  input, 


process,  and  output;  and  a statement  of  maxi- 
mum performance  was  made.  Finally,  agency 
expectations  for  client  benefits  four  weeks  after 
discharge  were  defined,  thus  setting  a system 
of  values  from  which  performance  could  be 
judged  and  rewarded.  After  12  weeks  this  sys- 
tem of  accountability  resulted  in  a dramatic  im- 
provement in  the  center’s  program. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
DESCRIPTION  " 


Wallach,  M.  A.,  & Kogan,  N.  The  roles  of  information,  discussion  and  consensus  in  group  risk  tak- 
ing. Journal  of  Experimental  Social  Psychology,  1965,  1 (1),  1-19.  (II.  IV;  Strategies  for 
overcoming  resistance  to  change,  Resistance  to  change,  Organizational  climate  for  change, 


Opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  change) 

If  members  of  a group  engage  in  a discussion 
and  reach  a consensus  regarding  the  degree  of 
risk  to  accept  in  the  decisions  they  make,  their 
conclusion  is  to  pursue  a course  of  action  more 
risky  than  that  represented  by  the  average  of 
the  prior  decisions  of  each  individual  consid- 
ered separately.  The  three  elements  investigated 
that  might  bring  about  this  phenomenon  were: 


(1)  provision  of  information  about  the  risk- 
taking levels  favored  by  peers,  (2)  group  dis- 
cussion, and  (3)  achievement  of  consensus. 
Discussion  with  or  without  consensus  produced 
shifts  toward  an  averaging  effect.  Thus,  the 
occurrence  of  group  discussion  is  both  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  for  generating  the  risky 
shift  effect. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Walton,  Richard.  Two  strategies  of  social  change  and  their  dilemmas.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne, 
& R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston, 
1969.  Pp.  167-176.  (IV;  Change  agents,  Models  for  change,  Institutional  change,  Process  of 
change) 

There  are  two  systems  of  ideas  about  social  egy  which  has  as  its  objective  obtaining  import 
change  that  often  present  a dilemma  to  the  concessions ; second  is  the  tactic  of  attitude 

practitioner.  First  is  the  tactic  of  power  strat-  change  strategy  which  aims  to  reduce  inter- 
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group  hostility.  There  are  several  contradic- 
tions between  the  two:  overstatement  of  objec- 
tives which  may  benefit  the  power  strategy 
versus  deemphasizing  differences  (attitude 
change  strategy) ; stereotyping  which  promotes 
internal  cohesion  versus  accurate  differentia- 
tion of  peoples;  emphasis  on  power  to  coerce 
versus  trust;  information  for  ambiguity  versus 
predictability;  threat  versus  conciliation;  im- 
pact versus  catharsis  in  the  management  of 
hostility;  and  coalition  versus  inclusion  of  third 
parties.  Two  solutions  to  the  dilemma  are  posed. 
One  is  to  use  the  two  strategies  in  sequence  as 


in  the  freeze-thaw  tactics  in  international  rela- 
tions. The  other  is  to  have  the  contradictory 
strategies  implemented  by  different  persons  or 
subgroups.  The  dilemma  can  be  minimized 
further  by  selecting  tactics  from  each  of  the 
strategies  that  reinforce  rather  than  detract 
from  the  alternate  strategy.  Recognition  of 
these  dilemmas  is  the  first  step  toward  develop- 
ing a theory  of  social  action  which  specifies  the 
conditions  under  which  one  should  conform  to 
the  tactical  requirements  of  one  strategy  versus 
the  other. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
READINGS 


Watson,  Goodwin  (Ed.)  Change  in  school  systems,  Washington,  D.C. : Cooperative  Project  for 
Educational  Development  by  National  Training  Laboratories,  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, 1967.  (II,  IV ; Change  agent,  Organizational  climate  for  change,  Organizational  factors 
involving  innovation,  Strategies  for  effecting  change) 


This  book,  produced  for  the  Cooperative  Proj- 
ect for  Educational  Development  (COPED),  is 
a companion  volume  to  Concepts  for  Social 
Change.  It  deals  with  the  structure  and  proc- 
esses of  the  school  system  and  presents  various 
strategies  for  change  which  would  test  and 
develop  the  concepts  presented  in  Concepts  for 
Social  Change.  The  school  system  is  a social 
system  which  needs  to  be  analyzed  and  mapped 
to  find  not  only  where  it  is  going  but  where  it 
has  been.  In  planning  change  in  the  process  of 
socialization,  there  is  a need  to  know  what  are 


the  components,  goals,  and  technology  which 
should  be  operative.  Crucial  to  organizational 
development  are  a workable  model  and  inter- 
action between  the  various  parts  of  the  system. 
Change  within  the  school  system  may  be  aided 
by  a relationship  with  a university  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a trainer  change  agent.  The  final 
paper  presents  a “conceptual  architecture  of  a 
self-renewing  school  system”  which  includes 
the  elements  of  sensing,  screening,  diagnosing, 
inventing,  deciding,  evaluating  and  revising. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Watson,  Goodwin.  Resistance  to  change.  In  Concepts  for  social  change.  Washington,  D.C. : Coop- 
erative Project  for  Educational  Development  by  National  Training  Laboratories,  National 
Educational  Association,  1967.  Pp.  10-25.  (IV,  I;  Characteristics  of  resisters) 


The  author  outlines  the  life-cycle  of  resistance 
to  an  innovation  and  discusses  psychological 
factors  of  individuals  and  groups  which  affect 
resistance.  The  life-cycle  of  change-resistance 
is:  (1)  undifferentiated  resistance,  (2)  differ- 
entiated resistance,  (3)  mobilized  resistance — 
the  stage  critical  to  success  or  failure,  (4)  suc- 
cess sufficient  that  only  conspicuous  error  can 
mobilize  the  resistance  again,  and  (5)  one-time 


advocates  of  change  are  now  resisters  of  emerg- 
ing change.  Resistance  in  individuals  may  be 
due  to  homeostasis,  habit,  primacy  (first  suc- 
cessful way  of  dealing  with  a problem),  selec- 
tive perception  and  retention,  dependence 
(incorporation  of  parental  beliefs),  illusion  of 
impotence,  super-ego  (which  serves  tradition) , 
self-distrust,  and  insecurity  and  regression 
(strongest  when  change  would  be  most  useful) . 


Annotations 


they  are  not  being  prepared  for  how  they  will 
occupy  this  time  because  of  our  inherited  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  labor  and  hard  work,  and  fear 
of  facing  up  to  a future  different  from  our  pres- 
ent lives.  The  author  suggests  that  since  we  are 
able  to  predict  what  will  be  occurring  several 


Willower,  Donald  J.  Barriers  to  change  in 

2 ( 5),  257-263.  (IV;  Resistance  to  change, 
climate  for  change) 

Focusing  on  the  organization  rather  than  the 
individual,  the  author  discusses  some  intra-  and 
extra-organizational  barriers  to  change  in  edu- 
cation, their  sources  and  forms.  Resistance  to 
change  develops:  from  the  real  or  perceived 
threat  that  it  poses  to  status;  if  it  promises 
benefits  to  one  part  of  the  organization  at  the 
expense  of  another;  when  it  is  imposed  from 
above  (particularly  in  egalitarian  society) ; 
and  when  errors  are  made  in  introducing  the 
change.  Extra-organizational  resistance  may  be 
found  in  an  educational  setting  when  commu- 


decades  from  now,  efforts  should  be  made  to 

(1)  overcome  educators’  fear  of  change  and 

(2)  refocus  the  education  process  away  from 
the  past  and  to  the  future  Knowledge  of  cul- 
tural dynamics  can  aid  in  effecting  change  in 
public  education. 


nity  and/or  board  resist  the  expense  of  a 
planned  change.  Resistance  to  change  may  take 
the  form  of  verbal  hostility,  sloppy  implementa- 
tion or  apathetic  indifference,  rigid  conformity, 
and  overt  intra-organizational  conflict  strate- 
gies (e.g.,  teachers’  development  of  a communi- 
cation system  to  warn  of  an  administrator’s 
surveillance) . It  is  suggested  that  an  adminis- 
trator should  seek  to  establish  an  open-minded 
organizational  climate.  His  long-range  objective 
should  be  to  provide  mechanisms  for  innovation 
as  an  integral  part  of  organizational  life. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

educational  organizations.  Theory  into  Practice , 1963, 
Organizational  barriers  to  change,  Organizational 


UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDY 

Wilson,  Elmo  C.  The  application  of  social  research  findings.  In  Case  studies  in  bringing  behavioral 
science  into  use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science , Vol.  1,  Stanford,  Calif. . 
Institute  for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961.  Pp.  47-58.  (I;  Promo- 
tion of  utilization,  Researcher  follow-up,  Research  utilization) 


To  explore  the  extent  to  which  the  social  sci- 
ence research  can  exert  an  influence  over  utili- 
zation is  the  author’s  purpose  in  this  article.  A 
management  study  carried  out  for  a small,  de- 
nominational college  included  a followup  com- 
ponent in  the  original  research  contract.  This 
idea  called  for  the  research  staff,  1 year  after 
submission  of  the  report,  to  find  out  what  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  applying  the  findings  of 
the  study.  The  followup  generated  these  find- 
ings: of  more  than  160  specific  recommenda- 
tions, three-fifths  had  been,  or  were  being,  car- 
ried out ; in  a few  instances,  the  research  staff 
concluded  that  the  original  recommendations 
had  not  been  justified.  Of  the  recommendations 
not  being  implemented,  reasons  could  be  char- 
acterized as  follows:  human  relations  reasons 
(inertia,  personal  preferences,  etc.) ; decisions 


in  which  the  college  administration  decided  to 
discard  the  recommendations;  and  situations  in 
which  the  recommendations  were  not  as  appro- 
priate as  they  originally  had  been  because  of 
subsequent  developments  in  the  client  situation. 
The  research  staff  concluded  that  utilization 
might  have  been  greater  if  certain  weaknesses 
in  the  report  had  been  corrected  (recommenda- 
tions summarized  at  beginning  of  report  rather 
than  at  the  end,  inclusion  of  fewer  minor  prob- 
lems, and  an  estimate  of  comparative  costs  of 
various  recommendations  and  variable  time 
periods  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring 
them  about) . The  research  staff  was  convinced 
that  the  knowledge  by  the  client  that  a followup 
survey  was  to  be  made  served  as  an  incentive 
toward  utilization  of  recommendations. 
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UTILIZATION 
CASE  STUDY 


Wilson,  M.  L.  The  communication  and  utilization  of  the  results  of  agricultural  research  by  Ameri- 
can farmers : A case  history,  1900-1960.  In  Case  Studies  in  bringing  behavioral  science  into 
use.  Studies  in  the  utilization  of  behavioral  science,  Vol.  1.  Stanford,  Calif. : Institute  for 
Communication  Research,  Stanford  University,  1961.  Pp.  75—111.  (I,  III;  Research  utiliza- 
tion by  farmers,  Innovators,  Adopters,  Informal  leaders,  Non-adopters) 


This  paper  is  an  account  of  how  the  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  research  has  impressively 
affected  the  progress  of  agriculture  between 
1900  and  1950.  Its  presentation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  examples  presented  will 
give  insight  into  the  general  problem  of  utiliz- 
ing behavioral  science.  The  author  outlines  the 
methods  used  in  enabling  farmers  to  put  into 
practice  findings  obtained  in  agricultural  re- 
search. Making  research  results  easily  avail- 
able was  not  enough.  Required  also  were 
changes  in  farmers’  viewpoints  and  behavior. 
Institutions  and  channels  of  communication 
were  developed  between  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural researchers.  Agricultural  branches  of 
land-grant  colleges  through  academic  involve- 
ment of  the  farmer,  experiment  and  research, 
provided  the  farmer  with  opportunity  to  see 
successful  solutions  to  serious  agricultural 


problems,  increasing  his  interest  in  other  new 
ideas.  Extension  work  (Smith  Lever  Act  in 
1914) , providing  that  each  State  initiate  exten- 
sion services  through  the  land-grant  college, 
was  a large  step  forward.  Extension  staffs  at 
the  campuses  sent  specialists  to  county  agent 
meetings  with  new  research  ideas,  returning  to 
the  campuses  with  current  farm  problems. 
Three  stages  were  found  to  exist  in  the  process 
of  acceptance : awareness,  interest,  and  evalua- 
tion (leading  to  trial  and  ultimate  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  ideas) . Personal  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  adoption  of  ideas  were  found  to 
be:  personal  prestige,  family  behavior,  educa- 
tional development,  group  and  community  be- 
havior. Farmers,  as  users  of  research,  tend  to 
fall  into  four  classes:  innovators,  early  adop- 
ters, informal  leaders,  and  nonadopters. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING 

CHANGE 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

Winn,  Alexander.  Social  change  in  industry:  From  insight  to  implementation.  In  W.  G.  Bennis, 
K.  D.  Benne,  & R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
& Winston,  1969.  Pp.  317-327.  (IV ; Organizational  change,  Organizational  climate,  Change 
agent,  Resistance  to  change,  Use  of  groups  for  change) 


It  has  been  predicted  that  bureaucracy  will 
decline  and  a new  type  of  organization,  an 
organic-adaptive  system  will  replace  it.  Effec- 
tive participation  in  this  type  of  organization 
will  require  change  toward  a high  tolerance  for 
ambiguity.  The  role  of  administrator  may  ac- 
quire the  tasks  of  the  change  agent.  Early  meth- 
ods for  effecting  this  change  were  the  case 
method  and  role  playing.  Business  experiences 
were,  simulated  in  classes,  and  through  discus- 
sion and  confrontation  of  ideas  the  participants 
became  aware  of  their  generalizations  regard- 
ing human  behavior  and  reexamined  their  own 
attitudes  and  assumptions.  The  desired  result, 


more  effective  and  responsible  organization 
members,  was  not  obtained.  T-Groups  emerged 
which  did  not  just  simulate  experiences,  but 
promoted  immediate  existential  confrontation. 
The  original  basic  T-Group  consisted  of  people 
who  were  not  functionally  related.  Newly  ac- 
quired insights  carried  over  to  the  families  of 
participants,  but  not  to  the  organization.  Two 
new  types  of  T-Groups  evolved  consisting  of 
functionally  related  people — the  “family”  labo- 
ratory and  the  “interface”  laboratory.  The  lat- 
ter has  the  greatest  result  in  organizational 
effectiveness.  Despite  resistance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  acceptance,  there  is  evidence 


Annotations 


more  participation  in  decision-making  and  at- 
tention to  the  human  side  of  the  enterprise. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATION 
SYNTHESIS 

Witney,  Vincent  H.  Resistance  to  innovation:  The  case  of  atomic  power.  American  Journal  of 
Sociology , November  1959,  56,  247-254.  (I;  Diffusion  of  innovation,  Planning  for  change) 


that  the  value  system,  norms,  beliefs  and  expec- 
tations of  the  organization  are  changing.  There 
is  freer  communication,  less  authoritarianism, 


Peacetime  uses  of  nuclear  energy  will  develop 
slowly.  Atomic  power,  a major  technological 
innovation,  will  meet  with  resistance  flavored 
by  local  conditions.  “The  use  of  an  invention 
may  be  expressed  ...  as  a function  of  the 
combined  factors  of  demand  minus  resistance.” 
Psychological,  cultural,  economic  (including 
timing),  and  political  factors  influence  diffu- 
sion. Innovation  disturbs  the  dynamic  equilib- 
rium of  a group  and  advantages  may  be  out- 
weighed by  losses  resulting  from  disturbing  the 


equilibrium.  Important  technological  innova- 
tions take  35  to  50  years  to  reach  maturity. 
Cross-cultural  diffusion  is  hindered  primarily 
by  political  barriers  to  communication.  Anthro- 
pological considerations  such  as  the  general 
“aggressive”  or  “submissive”  nature  of  a cul- 
ture will  influence  the  spread  of  low  cost  atomic 
power  to  undeveloped  areas.  Economic  factors 
will  probably  prevent  wide  use  of  atomic  power 
in  the  United  States. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  RESEARCH 
EMPIRICAL  STUDY/SURVEY 

Wolfensberger,  W.  Administrative  obstacles  to  behavioral  research  as  perceived  by  administra- 
tors and  research  psychologists.  Mental  Retardation , 1965,  3 (6),  7-12.  (IV,  I,  III;  Mental 
health  innovation,  Research-practitioner  gap) 


An  empirical  study  of  conflicting  claims  about 
the  usefulness  of  mental  retardation  institutions 
as  research  settings  was  made  by  mail  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  two  groups:  mental  health 
researchers  and  institutions'  superintendents. 
Researchers  often  had  had  to  give  up  research 
ideas  due  to  logistics  difficulties,  and  others  had 
had  to  modify  experiment  designs  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  aversive  stimuli  (electric  shock,  etc.) 
which  were  felt  to  be  inhumane.  Most  felt  that 
they  would  be  able  to  get  control  of  an  experi- 
mental ward  to  study  a patient’s  total  envi- 
ronment. The  informed  cooperation  of  ward 
attendants  as  well  as  administrators  was  con- 
sidered essential  to  success.  Superintendents 
reported  no  recent  research  in  61  percent  of 
their  institutions.  All  requests  to  establish  long- 
range  psychological  labs  had  been  granted, 


although  most  administrators  had  not  actively 
encouraged  research  by  outsiders.  Guaranteeing 
the  availability  of  subjects  at  odd  hours  and 
permitting  the  use  of  aversive  stimuli  were  ad- 
ministrators’ chief  problems,  although  more 
help  was  promised  than  researchers  expected. 
The  author  points  out  the  need  for  studies  using 
aversive  stimuli,  since  retardates  do  experience 
many  aversive  stimuli  and  since  there  is  no  way 
of  predicting  the  value  of  such  studies  until 
many  have  been  conducted  and  assessed.  Geo- 
graphic isolation  of  many  institutions  hampers 
chances  for  university  affiliation  and  causes 
staffing  problems.  Most  superintendents  handle 
research  requests  without  a definite  conceptual 
framework,  and  too  many  seem  to  be  “for  re- 
search” but  are  unwilling  to  work  out  facilitat- 
ing conditions. 


RESEARCH-PRACTITIONER 
RELATIONSHIP 

THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 

Wolfensberger,  Wolf.  Dilemmas  of  research  in  human  management  agencies.  Rehabilitation  Lit- 
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erature,  June  1969,  163-169.  (I,  III;  Adaptation  of  innovation,  Strategies  for  overcoming 
resistance  to  change,  Research  diffusion,  Utilizing  knowledge) 


Important  items  agency  administrators 
should  consider  in  making  decisions  about  sup- 
porting and  using  research  within  their  agen- 
cies are  discussed.  Administrators  must  be 
prepared  to  accept,  and  to  use  constructively, 
tension  induced  in  the  agency  by  the  prospect  of 
change.  The  administrator  must  be  aware  of 
his  own  attitudes  and  prejudices  toward  re- 
search in  general  and  topics  of  investigation  in 
particular;  characteristics  of  the  agency  and  of 
the  researcher  must  also  be  considered.  It  is 
suggested  that  an  agency  acquire,  through  in- 
ternal research,  a realistic  idea  of  how  much 
time,  money,  manpower  and  physical  facilities 
are  required  for  research  before  seeking  exter- 
nal support.  The  applicability  of  the  research 
to  agency  operations  may  be  determined  by 
agency  size  and  organizational  structure;  top 
management  must  be  prepared  to  dismiss,  dis- 
place, or  demote  members  of  middle  manage- 
ment who  cannot  carry  out  new  research- 
related  policies.  In  deciding  what  kind  of 
research  to  support,  and  how,  the  following 
considerations  are  important:  the  administra- 
tor must  look  at  both  visible  problems  and  their 


underlying  causes.  Also,  while  various  roles  may 
be  open  to  the  researcher,  the  focus  of  the  re- 
search itself  should  follow  the  model  that  pre- 
vails in  the  agency.  Finally,  the  administrator 
must  decide  whether  research  will  be  basic  or 
applied.  Basic  research  tends  to  isolate  agency 
personnel  from  the  research  unit.  Applied  re- 
search, with  its  implications  of  change,  may 
induce  defensiveness.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
ensure  maximum  benefits  of  applied  research, 
the  research  operations  must  be  defined  as  pres- 
tigious, and  the  research  team  given  equal 
status  with  the  person  who  heads  the  operations 
to  which  the  research  applies.  Also,  there  should 
be  two-way  face-to-face  communication  be- 
tween researchers  and  those  who  will  be  affected 
by  it.  The  author  proposes  that  innovative  ideas 
be  rewarded,  whether  they  are  actually  accepted 
or  not.  Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  research  almost  invariably  pre- 
cedes change;  however,  in  the  social  sciences 
decisions  are  made  which  are  inconsistent  with 
current  research  findings.  Therefore,  efforts 
must  be  made  to  control  social  changes,  rather 
than  having  them  control  us. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
MONOGRAPH 

Woods,  Thomas  E.  The  administration  of  educational  innovation.  Eugene,  Oreg.:  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  May  1967.  (II,  I;  Strategy  for 
effecting  change,  Process  of  innovation,  Barriers  to  change,  Process  of  change) 


Stability  and  change  are  significant  problems 
for  educational  administrators  as  well  as  for 
administrators  of  all  other  social  institutions. 
In  this  monograph  on  change  and  educational 
administration,  the  author  attempts  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  knowledge  acquired  through 
the  behavioral  sciences  about  change  processes 
and  the  understandings  needed  by  school  super- 
intendents in  order  realistically  to  manage 
change  programs.  It  is  based  upon  the  assump- 


tion that  the  school  administrator  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  various  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  change  and  the  consequences  that 
have  been  perceived  to  emerge  from  the  differ- 
ent change  strategies  that  may  be  employed.  It 
is  an  effort  by  a superintendent  of  schools  to 
review  sophisticated  behavioral  science  research 
and  to  discover  its  relevance  for  the  practicing 
superintendent  of  schools. 

PUBLIC  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 


RECOMMENDATIONS/ANALYSIS 

World  Health  Organization.  The  role  of  public  health  officers  and  general  practitioners  in  mental 
health  care.  Washington,  D.C. : World  Health  Organization  Technical  Reports  Series,  No.  235, 
1962.  (Ill;  Research  diffusion.  Community  cooperation) 


Annotations 


Public  health  officers  (PHO’s)  and  general 
practitioners  (GP’s),  as  practitioners  of  public 
and  private  medicine,  must  be  familiar  with  the 
concepts  of  mental  health  to  insure  complete 
care  of  those  who  need  it  Either  formal  or  in- 
formal training  can  be  used,  but  the  approach 
should  be  tailored  to  each  profession's  needs, 
and  both  should  be  taught  to  relate  to  mental 
health  practice.  Specific  subject  areas  of  rele- 
vance to  each  profession  are  discussed.  PHO’s 
must  learn  to  assess  the  information  from  one 
GP  against  that  received  from  others,  and  they 
must  relate  this  to  community  health  services 
and  help  plan  community  health  services  and 
health  service  policies.  Community  mental 
health  services  should  be  established  by  PHO’s 


and  psychiatrists  working  together.  The  role  of 
PHO’s,  GP’s  and  psychiatrists  in  developing 
countries  may  not  be  differentiated,  and  one 
person  may  have  to  perform  all  three  functions. 
“In  those  developing  countries  where  communi- 
cation and  cooperation  between  all  types  of 
medical  and  health  workers  have  traditionally 
been  integrated,  the  question  arises  of  how  to 
preserve,  or  even  improve  this  state  of  affairs 
when  other  methods,  technologies,  and  speciali- 
zations are  introduced.’’  GP’s  and  PHO’s  should 
also  work  closely  with  community  agencies  such 
as  schools  where  mental  cases  can  be  easily 
identified  and  information  about  mental  health 
can  be  spread. 


PROMOTION  OF  UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS 

Wright,  Philip.  Technology  transfer  and  utilization:  Active  promotion  or  passive  dissemination? 
Research/ Development,  September  1966,  9,  34-37.  (I;  Disseminating  information,  Adoption 
of  innovation,  Response  to  innovation) 


The  author  reports  a two-phase  program  at 
the  Office  of  Industrial  Applications  (OIA)  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  which  seeks  to 
study  the  transfer  of  technical  knowledge  to 
industry  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  OIA  examines  the  fac- 
tors that  impede  and  those  that  facilitate  such 
transfers.  The  first  phase  of  the  program  is 
characterized  by  active  promotion  of  the  merit 
of  a selected  portion  of  the  NASA  technology 
as  a source  for  new  products  and  processes 
helpful  to  industry.  The  second  phase  (as  yet 
incomplete)  has  been  an  effort  to  trace  the 
outcome  of  self-generated  organizational  inter- 
est in  the  technology  as  a result  of  publicity  in 
trade  journals,  NASA’s  own  Tech  Brief  dis- 
semination program,  and  elsewhere.  Findings 


indicate  that  a critical  point  in  the  transfer  and 
utilization  mechanism  is  frequently  the  personal 
confrontation  of  the  intended  user  with  the 
innovator.  Such  confrontation,  if  skillfully  man- 
aged and  responsibly  contributed  by  all  parties, 
generates  within  the  user  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm which  is  psychologically  necessary  for 
embarking  on  a new  endeavor.  Major  reasons 
for  rejection  and  inaction  were  technical,  and 
associated  with  indeterminate  applicability  and 
uncertain  market  potential.  In  summary,  almost 
eight  times  as  much  interest  was  motivated  by 
the  possibility  of  improving  an  existing  product 
or  process  as  was  motivated  by  the  chance  of 
acquiring  a completely  new  addition  to  the 
inquirers’  processes  and  products. 


ADOPTION  OF  INNOVATION 
PILOT  STUDY 

Yeracaris,  Constantine  A.  Social  factors  associated  with  the  acceptance  of  medical  innovations: 
A pilot  study.  Journal  of  Health  and  Human  Behavior,  1962,  3 (3),  193-197.  (Ill,  I;  Plan- 
ning for  change,  Characteristics  of  adopters  of  innovation) 

Two  hypotheses  guided  research  on  accept-  pie  in  different  social  positions  will  have  differ- 
ence of  tuberculin  skin  tests  by  parents  of  lower  ent  values  and  ultimately  different  actions, 

and  middle  class  high  school  students.  (1)  Peo-  (2)  The  acceptance  rate  for  medical  innovations 
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will  vary  with  their  similarity  to  cultural  char- 
acteristics. Sixty-two  percent  (vs.  59  percent) 
of  the  lower-class  parents  signed  permission 
slips  for  tuberculin  skin  tests.  Within  each 
school,  religion  and  education  were  related  to 
acceptance;  Jewish,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
“other”  respondents  accepted  the  skin  test,  in 
that  order.  Age,  homeownership,  occupation, 


and  nativity  were  unrelated.  Vaccination 
against  polio  and  the  favoring  of  preventive 
chest  X-rays  seemed  to  make  parents  and  chil- 
dren more  accepting  of  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
author  concludes  that  "health  programs  must 
be  planned  ...  to  appeal  to  different  social 
and  cultural  segments  of  our  society.” 


MENTAL  HEALTH  INNOVATION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Yolles,  Stanley  E.  The  role  of  the  psychologist  in  comprehensive  community  mental  health  centers: 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  view.  American  Psychologist,  1966,  21  (1),  37-41. 
(I,  III ; Community  cooperation,  Change  agent,  Organizational  change) 


The  former  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  defines  the  community  mental 
health  center  program  as  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach to  the  care,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
mental  illness.  The  program  is  an  integrated 
network  of  treatment  services  based  in  the 
community  where  people  live  and  work,  where 
they  can  get  proper  care  when  they  become  ill, 
and  where  they  can  be  helped  to  lead  productive 
lives.  A major  contribution  of  psychology  has 
been  the  theory  of  social  competence — in  what 
ways  can  intervention  help  people  become  com- 
petent within  their  society  (wider  environment 
of  community)  to  withstand  its  stress  and  to 


realize  their  fullest  potential.  Yolles  suggests 
that  the  role  of  the  psychologist  in  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  can  (1)  stimulate  the 
creative  practice  of  psychology  as  a tool  for  the 
prevention  of  mental  illness  and  the  promotion 
of  mental  health;  (2)  function  as  part  of  a 
mental  health  team;  and  that  (3)  center  leader- 
ship is  based  upon  individual  competence,  and 
not  upon  membership  in  a particular  discipline. 
The  success  of  the  new  community  mental 
health  centers  programs  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  skill  and  creativity  of  each  mental  health 
profession  as  it  takes  its  place  in  service  to  the 
community’s  mental  health. 


USE  OF  GROUPS  FOR  CHANGE 
REVIEW 


Zagona,  S.  V.,  Willis,  J.  E.,  & MacKinnon,  W.  J.  Group  effectiveness  in  creative  problem-solving 
tasks:  An  examination  of  relevant  variables.  Journal  of  Psychology,  1966,  62,  111—137.  (II, 
IV;  Process  of  change,  Organizational  change) 


Although  the  term  creativity  carries  a variety 
of  meanings,  an  extensive  review  of  experi- 
ments in  the  group  creative  problem-solving 
process  discloses  five  basic  variables  that  have 
been  studied:  (1)  task  variables,  (2)  individual 


versus  group  comparison,  (3)  the  role  of  lead- 
ership, (4)  the  influence  of  training,  and  (5) 
how  group  characteristics  such  as  structure 
and  function  relate  to  its  creative  expression. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
DESCRIPTION 

Zand,  D.  E.,  Miles,  M.  B.,  & Lytle,  W.  0.,  Jr.  Organizational  improvement  through  use  of  a tem- 
porary problem-solving  system.  In  D.  E.  Zand  & P.  C.  Buchanan  (Eds.),  Organizational  de- 
velopment: Theory  into  practice,  1964.  (IV ; Problem-solving  process,  Change  agents,  Inter- 
personal behavior,  Organizational  behavior) 


Annotations 


The  management  of  the  service  unit  of  a large 
company  wished  to  improve  its  effectiveness 
and  efficiency.  Change  agents  were  engaged 
and  two  three-day  intensive  sessions  were 
planned,  one  for  upper  and  middle  management 
and  the  other  for  foremen.  Each  session  was 
built  around  a program  of  “deliberate,  carefully 
paced  movement  through  the  stages  of  the  prob- 
lem solving  process”.  In  addition,  there  were 
theory  sessions  and  role-playing  exercises  on  as- 
pects of  interpersonal  behavior  and  organiza- 
tional behavior.  The  program  balanced  training 
in  problem-solving  and  interpersonal  relations ; 
laboratory  situations,  how’ever,  tend  to  over- 
stress the  latter  training.  The  apparent  success 
of  the  sessions  reflected  in  problems  solved  and 
in  active  task  forces  for  solving  new  problems 
may  result  from  several  factors  related  to  the 
condition  of  the  organization.  The  organization 


was  in  an  arousal  state;  its  managers  saw  the 
need  for  improvement  and  were  willing  to  try 
new  approaches.  The  method  of  approach  also 
increased  the  effectiveness.  The  “low  threat  con- 
frontation” resulting  from  the  initial  separa- 
tion of  superiors  and  subordinates  and  the  use 
of  controlled  conflict  to  prepare  for  confronta- 
tion were  vital.  The  temporary  system  focused 
change  on  the  system  rather  than  on  the  in- 
dividual. Anxiety  was  reduced  by  separating 
managers  and  foremen  initially  and  bringing 
them  together  only  gradually.  The  problem- 
solving approach  of  the  temporary  system  was 
re-engaged  into  the  permanent  system  with 
minimal  difficulty;  task  forces  set  up  within  the 
temporary  system  were  continued.  As  upper 
management  responded  favorably,  the  system 
became  more  open  and  self-directive. 


RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 
ANALYSIS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Zander,  Alvin.  Resistance  to  change:  Its  analysis  and  prevention.  In  W.  G.  Bennis,  K.  D.  Benne,  & 
R.  Chin  (Eds.),  The  planning  of  change:  Readings  in  the  applied  behavioral  sciences . New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1962.  Pp.  543-548.  (IV;  Reducing  resistance  to  change, 
Planning  for  change) 


One  common  denominator  in  examples  of 
resistance  to  change  (which  might  serve  as  a 
defense  of  such  resistance  to  change)  reveals 
behaviors  intended  to  protect  individuals  from 
the  effects  of  real  or  imagined  change.  Zander 
defines  resistance  to  change  in  industrial  or- 
ganizations, identifies  the  conditions  that  ap- 
pear to  be  associated  with  development  of  this 
resistance,  and  examines  ways  whereby  re- 
sistance may  be  prevented  or  diminished.  Based 
on  the  author's  own  knowledge,  the  report  in- 
dicates some  conditions  conducive  to  resistance 
occur  when:  the  nature  of  the  change  is  not 
made  clear  to  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  it;  those  influenced  are  caught  be- 
tween strong  forces  pushing  them  to  make  a 
change,  and  strong  forces  deterring  them  from 


making  the  change;  a change  is  made  on  per- 
sonal grounds  rather  than  impersonal  require- 
ments or  sanctions;  a change  ignores  already 
established  institutions  in  the  group.  Resistance 
will  be  prevented  to  the  degree  that  the  changer 
helps  the  “changee”  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  need  for  the  change,  an  explicit  awareness 
of  how  he  feels  about  it,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  these  feelings.  Resistance  will  be  less 
likely  to  occur  if  the  group  participates  in  mak- 
ing the  decisions  about  how  the  change  should 
be  implemented,  what  the  change  should  be  like, 
and  how  the  people  might  perform  in  the 
changed  situation.  Resistance  will  be  less  likely 
to  develop  if  the  facts  which  point  to  the  need 
for  change  are  gathered  by  the  persons  who 
must  make  the  change. 
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Zetterberg,  Hans  L.  Social  theory  and  social  practice.  New  York:  Bedminister  Press,  1962.  (I, 
Iil ; Utilizing  information,  Promotion  of  utilization,  Change  agents) 


Annotated  Bibliography  on  Research  Utilization 


The  author  outlines  a diagnostic  program  to 
use  in  order  to  apply  seasoned  sociological 
knowledge  to  social  problems  in  an  economic 
way.  He  presents  some  of  what  he  sees  as  the 
key  sociological  laws  in  a fairly  accessible  form, 
and  suggests  that  the  diagnosis  and  prescription 
process  should  proceed  as  follows:  (1)  Make 
an  exploratory  inquiry,  perhaps  by  informal 
survey,  into  the  client’s  problem.  (2)  Compare 
informal  results  to  available  theoretical  tools, 


and  translate  the  problem  into  theoretical  terms 
as  completely  as  possible.  (3)  Present  this  to 
the  client.  (4)  Calculate  possible  solutions.  (5) 
Translate  theoretical  solutions  into  practical 
ones,  and  inform  the  client  of  "side  effects” 
which  may  follow.  Interesting  research  prob- 
lems may  come  to  light  during  consultation,  but 
this  is  no  excuse  for  making  a client  support 
an  entire  research  staff  to  study  problems  al- 
ready solved. 
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